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Why Should the Union Raise Our Dues? 

By CHARLES DENBY 

Workers are discussing the proposed dues increase 
that the International Union is now talking about 
leveling against them. 

The first reaction was: What are we getting 
for the $2.50 we are now paying? 

ALL FOR $2.50 

Nothing but, abuse from our local Union officers, 
and the International, when we mention a problem 
concerning workers at the shop level, like speedup, 
foremen working, and company abuses. Those are the 1 
things workers are receiving for the $2.50 they now 
pay. 

Many are getting fired by the union and company, 
for their $2.50, with a guarantee of never being rein- 
stated. 

Secondly, why did the International mention the 
dues raise to the newspapers and the public before 
Jetting a breath of it be known to workers? 

They started by saying it would be a dollar-and- 
a-half increase. Then it was a sliding scale — the more 
pay a worker gets, the higher his dues. 

THEN & NOW 

A year or so ago, the UAW secretary-treasurer, 
Emil Mazey, said they need a strike fund of 25 million 
dollars, no more than that. But, he said, if the fund 
sinks below 20 million, they may ask workers to put 
it back to 25 million. 

Now, they are saying it’s 21 million but they want 
100 million in the strike fund. 

As one worker said, “For what ? They never have 
a strike. If they stop wasting our money on those 
Democratic, candidates we would have had that amount 
in the treasury.” 

A daily newspaper stated that Reuther said no 
worker should mind giving two or three hours of work 
a month to the Union. 

The majority of workers mind it; maybe all but 
those on Reuther’s staff. He knows this. That is 
why they go after it in the way they do. Let workers 
have the right to vote on it and we will see. 

Workers did not mind it in the early days of the 
Union when they had something to say about running 
it. 

Of those who went to the International, many 
would not accept any money above what they were 
earning in the plant. Now, it is a professional, big 
salaried job to think of an International representative. 
LOYAL OPPOSITION AT FORD— 600 

Stellato, president of Ford Local 600, can get in 
on the limelight and get publicity on this question of 
a dues increase. He is supposed to be opposed to the 
increase. 

1 By his statement to the papers, he is only opposed 
to the way they are going after it. 

i He also stated to Reuther that workers at Ford 
are intelligent. In that he is correct. Workers as a 
whole are not dumb. That’s why they are opposed to 
the dues increase. Period. Opposed to Stellato’s or 
Reuther’s method as long as it equals taking extra 
money out of their pay checks. 

Stellato also mentioned that this increase is for 
the purpose of paying union expenses. Yes, paying 
for the living and travelling all over the world by 
Reuther and the International representative. Paying 
for those representatives that don’t travel and do 
nothing else than be on the staff. Paying for the ones 
he expects to give jobs to in the future, 
i If this 100 million was going to be distributed 
jF among those workers who are unemployed and 
\ those who have been fired for trying to fight for 
f better working conditions, then a worker would 
' say, “Yes. We will give two, three or four hours 
’ a month’s work and more.” 

WHEN THEY RUSH & WHEN THEY WAIT 

They are in such a rush to reach down in workers’ 
pockets, they are talking of calling a special Conven- 
tion. They cannot wait. 

But when it comes to authorizing strike action by 
these same International members, they wait, they 
put it off, and many times workers never get them to 
authorize a strike. j 



Preparing for 


In the auto factory where I work there was great resentment against Britain, 
France and Israel for their invasion of Egypt. There was discussion of the fact that 
it is not only Russian imperialism which brings the people of the world to the 
brink of war, but the oil interests of the Western Allies as well. 

One worker quo ted from a column by Drew Pearson to demonstrate that Amer- 
ica** oil interests dominate! the U. S. State Department to the point wKereTCWS¥H^~ 
also has no constructive policy for settling the crisis in the Middle East. He said 
very bitterly that the State Department has absolutely no concern for the peoples 
of the Middle East and is preoccupied only with making sure that U. S. oil inter- 
ests dominate that area and not British, French or Russian oil interests. 


One worker had been 
planning to vote for Ste- 
venson until the invasion 
occurred. When Stevenson 
came out for support of 
the invaders this worker 
decided that this showed 
Stevenson was completely 
for big business and had 
as little interest in the com- 
mon people of the world as 
the Republicans. In protest 
against both major parties 
he voted for the Prohibi- 
tion candidate. He came 
into the shop the day after 
the elections quite proud of 
the decision he had made. 

WORKERS DISTRUST 
POLICIES 

The attitude of thework- 


$ 

ers in the shop taken as a 
whole was a distrust and 
disavowal of the policies of 
all governments involved 
including the Israeli and 
Egyptian. 

One worker, however, un- 
doubtedly representing an 
important minority view- 
point claimed that Nasser 
represented the legitimate 
claims of the Arab people 
for national independence 
and therefore deserved sup- 
port. Another worker, rep- 
resenting another impor- 
t a n t minority viewpoint, 
said that since Israel was 
the most progressive state 



Coming in the Next Issue (Jan. 22 ) — 

1957 started like 1956 — with the eyes of 
the world on Negro Americans determined to 
gain their basic human rights. 

A FIRST-HAND REPORT FROM THE SOUTH 
BY OUR EDITOR, CHARLES DENBY 

Watch for It! 



in the Middle East it de- 
served support. 

The more common view 
of most of the workers was 
to be neither with Nasser 
nor with Israel but rather 
to fear that a general war 
can come from this crisis. 

In this respect, not even 
Britain and France, in spite 
of their actions, played a 
substantial part in the 
views that were expressed. 
Everybody, that is, the ma- 
jority, went straightway to 
the two real contenders for 
world power, Russia and 
America. 

EGYPT ENSNARED 

It is plain to see that in 
attempting to escape the 
terrors of Western imperi- 
aliasm, the Egyptian gov- 
government under Nasser 
has become enmeshed in 
the snares of the equally 
terrible Russian imperial- 
ism. 

Consider but one simple 
fact among many: Russia 
and its satellites, by own- 

(Continued on Back Page) 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 



Miners Pay for Coal "Progress" With Sweat and Blood 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.— John 
L. Lewis keeps saying that 
he’s always been for “prog- 
ress” in the coal industry. 
Well, let’s see what this 
has meant for the miners. 

The United Mine Work- 
ers Union was organized in 
1890. From then until 1914, 
hand manual labor pro- 
duced and moved all of the 
coal mined in the United 
States. During that quarter 
century a miner produced 
on the average between 
2*4 and 3 x /2 tons of coal a 
day. Today, in deep mines, 
the national average is 11 
tons per man, per day. It 
is considerably higher in 
strip-mining where giant 
shovels lift 20 tons and 
more at a bite. Production 
varies by this method. In 
Montana, for example, the 
average is very high— -some 

85 tons per man, per day. 

* * * 

What is important in the 
comparison is that from 
the beginning of World 
War I until today, the re- 
belliousness of the miners, 
and the constant crises in 
the industry, made the op- 
erators turn to greater and 
greater mechanization to 
increase production and re- 
duce the number of miners 
employed. 

In 1905, for example, 
there were about 600,000 
employed miners. In 1947 
there were some 425,000. 
Today, there are little more 
than 200,000. Throughout 
this half-century period, 
even the miners with jobs 
suffered from unemploy- 
ment an average of 100 

days a year. 

* * * 

FROM WAR 
TO DEPRESSION 

Machines, introduced dur- 
ing World War I, for drill- 
ing and undercutting the 
coal face, began the process 
of mechanization. Mule- 
drawn carts were replaced 
by electric locomotives 
drawing a string of cars. 

The ten years between 
1914 and 1924 saw an in- 
tensification of the miners’ 
struggles against the ruth- 
less exploitation of the op- 
erators and, at the same 
time, a rapidly accelerated 
process of mechanization 
that reached a peak result- 
ing in a depression in coal 


Recently John L. Lewis 
worked out a deal and 
formed a company to ex- 
port American coal in the 
European markets. His 
partners are the coal op- 
erators and the railroad 
magnates. They are using 
50 government-owned sur- 
plus mothball liberty ships 
for the operation. 

In typical Lewis fashion, 
Lewis used his District 50 
as the union for the ship’s 


'mining six years before it 
hit the rest of the econ- 
,omy. 

The miners’ Union was 
all but smashed. There was 
a great increase in the 
number of mines operated 
side by side with unem- 
ployment that hit practi- 
cally one out of every two 
miners. (The unemployment 
among miners in 1924 was 
similar to the “reduction in 
personnel” between 1947 
and today.) 

FIGHTING BACK 

By 1933 the miners had 
begun to fight back. De- 
spite bloody brutality by 
the mine operators — who 
not only hired private 
armies of thugs but also 
received the aid of local 
sheriffs, state police and 
National Guard — the min- 
ers rebuilt their Union to 
full strength. 

Facing a well-organized 
working force, the coal 
operators stepped - up the 
mechanization of the mines, 
eliminating jobs wherever 
possible. 

The following description 
of the development in min- 
ing methods, and the com- 
parison of their productiv- 
ity, is based upon the Pitts- 
burgh seam which is six to 
seven feet high on the av- 
erage. 

HAND-LOADING 

Our first example is a 
typical hand-loading opera- 
tion, as it used to be, in 
jthe Pittsburgh seam. Here, 
it was necessary to keep 18 
to 20 rooms in the mines 
I open for operation. Fifty 
men were employed, two at 
1 each coal face in each 
! room. 

This large working area 
had to be supplied with 
trackage and power; it had 
to be maintained, ventilat- 
ed, timbered, supervised, 
pumped out, etc. 

The 50 men drilled the 
coal face, blasted and load- 
ed the broken coal into 
mine cars which were car- 
ried off to the loading 
point. On a seven-hour shift 
they could produce 300 
tons of coal. 


officers, rather than the 
Masters, Mates and Pilots 
Union. 

The Maritime unions pro- 
tested, issued a complaint 
before the N.L.R.B. and set 
up picket lines mi the 
docks. 

Now, the N.L.R.B. must 
issue a decision on the is- 
sue: Is John L. Lewis, 
Capitalist, unfair to organ- 
ized labor! «>»(• 


MECHANIZED 
TRACK MINES 

j The next method is the 
typical mechanized track 
mine. The operator has to 
maintain only ten under- 
ground rooms, half the 
number required with hand- 
loading. Here, 16 men of a 
seven - hour shift can pro- 
duce the same 300 tons of 
coal. 

This process involves 
drilling the coal face with 
mechanized drills capable 
of producing 700 holes, 214 
feet in diameter and seven 
feet deep, during a seven 
hour shift. The coal seam 
is undercut by machines 
and blasted loose through 
the use either of explosives 
or cf the new compressed- 
air chambers that are being 
substituted for explosives 
in coal mining. The coal is 
then loaded by mechanical 
loader into mine cars drawn 
by the electric locomotive 
to the dumping point. 

TRACKLESS MINES 

The next step in the evo- 
lution of coal mining was 
the introduction of the 
trackless mine using shut- 
tle-car haulage or the bug- 
gy system. 

When we consider that 
West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania have more miles 
of railroad tracks, under- 
ground in the coal mines, 
than there are on the sur- 
face for all types of above- 
ground transportation, we 
' get a ’ough idea of the 
number of men needed to 
maintain coal mine tracks. 

The introduction of track- 
less mining is steadily elim- 
inating thousands of jobs 
in the coal fields. 

The mine owners, play- 
ing upon the lack of seni- 
ority system in the Unit- 
ed Mine Workers Union, 
place the more militant 
miners and the older men 1 
on the track crew. When 
trackless mining is intro- 
duced into the mine, the 
entire track crew is laid 
off. 

A typical trackless mine, 
using shuttle-cars with rub- 
ber track-type tires, needs 
to maintain only eight 
rooms and employes ten or 
II men to produce 600 tons 
of coal. These men are em- 
ployed as follows : one load- 
ing machine operator, one 
helper, one cutting-machine 
operator, one helper, two 
shuttle - car drivers; two 
men drilling and blasting, 
two timber men, and one 
boss. ,4 m « 


CONTINUOUS MINER 

The latest innovation in 
the evolution of coal min- 
ing is the continuous miner, 
first introduced in 1949. 
The continuous miner elim- 
inates the need for under- 
cutting the mine face, drill- 
ing and blasting. It can 
work a seam of coal as low 
as 39 inches and as high 
as 100 inches. 

It operates within a sin 
gle room, tunnels into the 
furtherest point from which 
coal may be profitably ex- 
tracted, and then proceeds 
to mine its way out. 

It can produce some 700 
tons in a seven-hoar shift 
with one operator, one 
helper, two shuttle -car 
drivers, one hopper-car op- 
erator, and one boss. Five 
men and one boss. The 
mine owners are constantly 
pushing now to cut this to 
three men. 

Throughout, the opera- 
tors are putting on pres- 
sure to eliminate helpers. 
The miners have replied by 
wildcatting. (See News & 
Letters, Sept. 18, 1956.) 

FOR “OVER-AGE” 
MINERS 

The only place where 
hand-loading operators are 
used today are (1) in small 
mining operators where in- 
sufficient capital is avail- 
able for mechanization; (2) 
where seams are so narrow 
that mechanized equipment 
cannot enter; or (3) where 
mining conditions are so 
bad that the owners refuse 
to risk machines. 

It is here that unem- 
ployed “overage” miners 
have to work, if they can 
get it, because they can’t 
find work elsewhere. 

STRIP-MINING 

All this that I have de- 
scribed is in underground 
mining. Another type of 
mining that is constantly 
increasing its yearly ton- 
nage is strip-mining. Giant 
shovels, lifting from 20 to 


mobile industry isn’t the 
only one with speed lines. 

Many plants in Los An- 
geles have hired efficiency 
experts. A wage incentive 
is used in most of those 
places. All it does is 
squeeze more work from 
workers for a few extra 
cents. 

The expert tells the 
worker that the result will 
be a better, easier and 
safer method of doing the 
work. What happens after 
standards have been set? 
Your methods art the same 
and accidents increase. Yet 
if these so-calleiA experts 
were to do your job they 


100 terns at a bite, strip off 
the overburden and load 
trailer trucks that carry up 
to 38 and more tons per 
load. It is now possible to 
recover coal with as much 
as 90 feet of overburden at 
a profit. 

The ehief advantage of 
this type of mining, for the 
operator of course, is the 
saving of labor costs. 

PRICE OF “PROGRESS” 

What has been the price 
of all this “progress?” In 
the past ten years, one out 
of every two miners has 
been eliminated. 

Those who are still work- 
ing have to work harder, 
under greater hazards, and 
face the constantly increas- 
ing threat of unemploy- 
ment, injury and even 
death. 

— Engineer 


The Good Boss 

MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
— We had just come from 
our local union meeting and 
were having a couple of 
rounds of beer. Somehow, 
bosses got to be the tope 
of conversation and there 
was a free exchange of 
opinions concerning this 
very usual subject. 

Many colorful adjectives 
(unprintable) were being 
used to describe them, 
when one young guy who 
is something of a joker 
came oyer waving a beer 
in front of him. 

“I’ve heard what you 
guys have been saying,” he 
said. “And I want to say 
here and now that I dis- 
agree with you. To hear 
you guys talk you’d think 
there wasn’t such a thing 
as a good boss. Well, I can 
tell you that I saw one 
once. I was his pall bearer,” 


wouldn’t know where to 
start from. 

Absenteeism in these 
plants is tremendous, be- 
cause employees have come 
to the point where they 
don’t care. As one girl 
said, “We are nothing more 
than nervous wrecks.” 

Even machines break 
down and need repairs. Yet 
they expect human beings 
to keep right on working 
faster than a machine 
without breaking down. 

The morale in these 
plants is very low. Sooner 
or later employers will 
find out that the harder 
they push people the less 
work they will get* 


John L. Lewis, Labor Capitalist 


“Efficiency” Means Speed-Up & Absenteeism 

LOS JLNGELES — Auto- 
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GM Back to Normal ... Speed-Up 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


los angeles— T here But now that the and the particular prob- Workers 1 b Negroes’ Problems Hard to Solve 

are few workers in the changeover has been made l em no longer exists. . , ... , . . 

, „r x TV) „ rtn iv to --hIp What good is the calling them communists. 

General Motors assembly to the 1957 models, all the ine onI y wa y to settle ... , . 

. . _ _ . . , , a sneed-UD problem effec- Union to the working We are only trying to live 

plant in South Gate, Cali- operations have been tive}y . ^ ^ the workers j n . people these days when the same life that any 

fomia, who would say that changed. When the prom- vo j ved can negotiate right the president, has gone other person tries to live, 
the strike of several ised additional manpower then a nd there and stop against all the workers? « PKETT y TOUGH” 
months ago was a complete has been available it has the line iL necessary. He talkg with his fellows They do not want that 

failure. not lessened speed-up of The problem is comph- a b ou j- raising the union to be true about Negroes. 

Many workers feel that the individuaI worker ' one Bi^k^and immidiS dUeS ’ 80 they u can haV “ d ° want J Negroes 

rp ha ? ne ,„ c .’ an< T, imme „ iat ® more money m the treasury to be equal with whites be- 

the strike was in the na- The final strike agree- !y following three Pont!- tQ high saIarieg) S J cause they once were 

ture of a reminder to Gen- ment stated that where acs a speed-up condition they F can g * from place to slaves . But that was in 

eral Motors that workers speed-up existed the fore- exist. place just to say they are the older days. 

are not powerless against man would have to get ad- On the other hand, if doing something for the ™ N .. 


abuse from the company ditional manpower or take | they schedule three Btiicks worker. 


came to this country, they 


no matter how inadequate other measures to reduce and one Pontiac the work- It lookg Uke the working had nothing to help them*- 
the contract. the workload on the ers mig ave i easy e- p eo p] e > s problems are just selves like the white man 

STRIKE SETTLED “ « hard to get settled a, did. 


1 . . , . . . . . , pvupiv o pi UMiviiw ait iuhc ovirvo uuv luinvi liiuu 

STRIKE SETTLED worker ' pendl ”? ° n th ™ dlV1S1 ™ 0t as har'd to get settled as did. 

NOTHING Some anion activists fe.t r^b.’SLlTSSS £* ^ ^ The white catn. 

On the other hand it tb at this was in effect a ne- then and there on the line. e ’ from somewhere and took 

. , . , " go ti a ted line-speed. In Some workers felt the IT WOULD BE BETTER this countrv from the 


11 • | ,, i . . ‘‘twiuc WUi ACIS ICil L11C »-*- DOUUI/ JDI’j UUJ> l, U U J1 t 1 V i.1. UI11 LliC 

a y recognize now a practice it has not worked agreement would permit I think that if the Indians, who had learned 
the strike actually settled out like this because it is this means of settlement, workers would put their to raise their own food by 

very little, if anything. The U P to the foreman to de- hut they were proven heads together and think planting grain of all kinds, 

company removed some C)de _'’^ l ' >n a dditional help wrong. over what they can do to The Indians me f.e' a way of 

reprimands from workers, 1S needed ‘ FOREMEN WORKING get things straightened their own to live, and the 

paid some back pay where “FILE A GRIEVANCE” lt was also stated in the out * so u that , the workers white man ran them away 


reprimands from workers, 

paid some back pay where “FILE A GRIEVANCE” 

there were disciplinary lay- . Bia ^ a worker can 

• do is file a grievance. By 
offs and said they would thp f. . 


over what they can do to The Indians me ?.e a way of 
get things straightened their own to live, and the 


do is file a grievance. By oET'would^ite uE to°«q ' fobs ll:l ' » themselves, so they could 

“L*"** — obligations and ““ “ * T ^ “* 


could handle their own to take this country for 


add a man here and there through official channels no t p erm }t foremen to do ^ woldd ^ better, 


to reduce speed-up 


weeks may have gone by 


production work on the 
line. 


TSie Working Dot 

By Angela Terrano 

What Factory Work Does to the Body 


The only way for the The Indian and the Negro 
Negro people to get their people have been catching 


ai^r^'T" “ s “s to ^ r,r s: 

«* £ «?- - °r thh “ ia,,ed 

?orl1„ re w" y m TV h t ems to mEtUT ]St HERE TO STAY 

Sirf 7, r as a>«y pl«« and won't be B.t. ,tl., # « 

Tinder Ihe '. uc i0J1 * called communists. colored peonle will still 

Under the contract nrovi- n » v ,, 

ginne „i a! ■ * t.nt But whenever the Ne stay here and fight lo 


I went to see a doctor him for a year, dishing out doing work on production. ^ . 

in New Vork a few years $5 bills. Under the contract provi- . ' 

ago. I was amazed that Ti . , , sions they can claim that whenever vuc —v a„« i. S m ,« 

this man, who had culti- ( « mi S ht be because De- they are working just to f roeS * e } Up an T T 

vated a charming bedside tr f d 1S a la rge industrial overcome an emergency. tion of their own, the white show them that we are 

manner, had so little Clt y that this Detroit doc- 6 y people just have to start here to stay, 

knowledge of what work- tor understands what fac- It: seems that there is al- - - ' - = ... — - 

ing in a factory does to to 7 work do « s to you. Not ways an emergency on a SfaftlwilffcAr* Rockl Rale® 

the h uma n body. only understands but is in- G-M production line. dlSefWOlKerS R@S1SI UtcSS IfasS© 

Sitting in his reception hold on people C ° panieS The strike showed once McKEESPORT, Pa^— The to accept the nomination, 
room I could see that many F F again the gap between un- angry membership of Unit- the membership rose and 

of his patients were work- A S irl from my shop was ion leaders and ranks. As ed Steelworkers, Local surged toward the plat- 
ing people. When I told having a miscarriage and a result of the failure of 1408, chased their pres- form, demanding the right 

him that I was tired and be said she had to go to the union leaders even to ident, John J. Donahoe, out to vote on the issue. In 

nervous and wanted to take the hospital immediately, communicate w i t h the of the union hall, down the the scuffle that followed, 

two weeks off from work str aight from his office. ranks there was much con- street, and into the arms Donahoe was knocked 


groes set up an organiza- make our way bright, to 
tion of their own, the white show them that we are 
people just have to start here to stay. 


Steelworkers Resist Sets Rsise 

McKEESPORT, Pa. — The , to accept the nomination, 


he asked me what I did. I The girl said she f USIOn , wh ® a , back ° f the C ° pS ‘ 

told him that I assembled coukin’t. Her attendance eiaSly wh^htd beenT Donahoe called the cops 

watches mto their cases a t wor k had not been too ^otiated to P rotect hira when the Rarick is the chaii-man 

and did 400 to 500^ a day. good lately and she had S ’ membership became angry of a United Steelworkers 

‘NOT HARD WORK’ to report in the next Many workers, like my- over his refusal to accept “dues protest committee” 

He ^kind of laughed and morning with a note self, were not at the meet- the nomination of Don which seeks to eliminate 

said, “Well that’s not hard from him and then she iug to vote on the agree- Rarick, who is running the recent $2 monthly dues 

work -“ could go to the hospital mer *t simply because we against President David J. increase imposed on the 

Sitting there I felt a lit- *° take care her didn’t know that a meeting McDonald in February. membership by David Mc- 

tle foolish, a feeling that was scheduled. Even those When Donahoe refused Donald. 

often accompanies visits to He was furinm that a Wh ° Were meeting *-~ 

a doctor. Them I bee-an to , that a ^ awa y with ideas that a J n..lL. B:i. II. 


down twice, lost his glasses 
and ran out of the hall. 


work.” 


Sitting there I felt a lit- ®° 
tie foolish, a feeling that health 
often accompanies visits to He v 


He was furious that a 


Accidents and Deaths Pile Up In Steel 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. — — working with bricklayers 
They re crying about . . , , 

^ *7 . & AVAP 17A11P Vi ao rl not". 


material. 


work? It ean’t work. 


If we go on a hot job, The foreman gets a 


Zl co mLn 0 J%‘i»k re Pile «l h Steel 

h^^titude^sudh^that^all m ^ 0 ^ 6 }j WaS g k ite worried p^ant. eIimin&ted the PITTSBURGH, Pa. - working with bricklayers 
, . « , . au about her. She was out They re crying about , , , 

^ 7? tb ® ” bvi ^ 3 from work for almost two Tt took two weeks to safety in the steel mills f y head and car * 

wound and the $5 for the mont hs. get an actual copy of the now. And then they ery P enters tinder your feet, 

visit. It kind of made me agreement and then I had about getting the job Somebody’s going to get 

? at i wohS Sa3 N shouldn ' t to swi P e ^ from » fore- done faster and saving hurt. How’s that going to 

had to give my hard-earned work. Not because he man’s desk. material T . ,. s . 5 

money to him. thinks they belong in the EVERYTHING ‘NORMAL’ work . It ean t work. 

A YEAR AND A DAY home, but because so many The plant has fully re- ff we go on a hot job, The foreman gets a 

of his women patients who turned to normal condi- the less time we spend the memo every day on safety 

Recently I have been to work in factories, and want tions of speed-up, inade- more money we get. To and he’s supposed to have 

a doctor in Detroit who to have children, can’t. quate relief and poor work- S et a bi gg er P iec « of pie, a little safety caucus with 

happens to be a specialist. He says, “Working in a ing conditions. y° u ’U get on a job. Every- the men. But when you 

After the first examination factory, doing housework, We got it from pI t body’s working at the same get on the job to start 

he had an idea what was being exhausted and ner- protection man that everv time> You ’ ve S ot brick ' work, you’ve got every- 

wrong. I went to the other vous, with the husband day, in one recent week layers ’ carpenters — every- thing a man could throw 

doctor for almost a year working a different shift, 200 men were quitting or body ’ s su PP osed to b « b «sv. in your way. And the ae- 
and , e , d)dn * seewbat f bjs are tbe conditions being fired out of a total I don’t see how thev’re eMeuts and deaths keep 
rjS COnCepti ° n ° f CM - work ^ce of about 5000 goLg te c^ dov^ ^ ^ week. 

iie just ,had. me gpmg to dm the whole plant. cidents when they have you ' - -Steelworker. 
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EDITORIALS 

Pills , Automation and Production 

Two seemingly opposite facts have crept into the 
news in the closing weeks of 1956. 

One concerns low labor productivity today, and is 
buried in the financial pages. 

The other was a short item on a recent secret 
conference between doctors and industrialists on the 
effects of “nerve pills” on auto workers. 

Despite all the automation machines, labor produc- 
tivity, in 1956, has shown the lowest rise since the end 
of World War II. It is no more than two per cent. 

Such a tiny rise, despite the heavy changeover to 
automation, means an actual decrease in labor produc- 
tivity. It has the Administration and the economists 
worried about the future of the economy. 

When World War II ended they were worried about 
the very same thing. At that time, the Administration 
ealled for a frantic round of conferences on produc- 
tivity, or, in simple English, on how to make the 
worker produce more. 

After about five years of search and research and 
conferences among “responsible” labor leaders, indus- 
trialists; specialists in technology, engineers, personnel 
experts, public relations consultants, popular writers, 
and what have you, they came up with the golden 
answer;? Don’t depend on the worker, depend on the 
machine.v : ';:., : ';'"' ; 

So, they launched the new age of automation— 
and they’re still worried about low labor productivity. 

Now, it turns out, the doctors are also worried 
about low labor productivity. 

They’re worried that perhaps the “nerve pills” 
so many Workers have been given to relieve them of 
the tension which kept them from producing may be 
making them feel too good to produce. And they’re 
worried that perhaps this widespread use of tranquil- 
lizing medicines may actually be harmful. Hence, the 
recent conference behind closed doors, between doctors 
and leading industrialists. 

This may be news to the medical consultants of 
big industry: the workers resistance to the speedup 
and to capitalistic discipline in production is not due 
to nerve pills any more than it is a result of automa- 
tion. 

With or without automation, and with or 
without nerve pills, the workers do not want to 
continue as part of this crazy i nh uman system of 
“production for production’s sake.” ; 

The workers have long since asked the question : 
What kind of labor shall man perform, and for what 
type of society? 

In asking the question, the workers have already 
posed the answer in general; In a new society where 
every worker runs his own life; where, to a man, each 
decides what to produce and how to produce it in 
relation to his fellow man. 

Nothing short of this new society will bring about 
a rise in productivity. 
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YOUNG WORKERS 
& OLD WORKERS 

Some workers are 
being fired at Ford 
Rouge for refusing to 
work the seventh day. 

It’s the newer people 
In Rouge who are put- 
ting up the biggest 
fight against working 
more than eight hours, 
five days, because 
they’re the ones who 
are being hit the hard- 
est by these long 
hours. 

Newly-lilres are the 
ones talking about 
walking out now. 

Ford-Rouge Worker 
Detroit 


DUES RAISE 

Many weeks and 
months Workers’ pay- 
checks are short. If 
their check amounts to 
$20 or $30, the first de- 
duction is income taxes, 
the second is union dues, 
with nothing left to take 
home. It matters so lit- 
tle to the International 
that they now want to 
raise the dues. 

Auto Body Worker 
Detroit 


Some workers are 
saying that automa- 
tion has put so many 
of us out of work that 
the Union wants a 
dues increase to keep 
the Int e r n a t i o n a 1 
treasury up to where 
it was when we had 
practically full em- 
ployment. 

Chrysler Worker 

Detroit 
* * * 

WOMEN WORKERS 

LIFE magazine is 
bragging about its new 
copy glorifying the 
American woman. In 
all the pages of pictures 
of women, there’s just 
one picture of a working 
woman and she’s a gar- 
ment worker. All the 
rest are glamor girls and 
professional women. 

There’s about 21 
million women work- 
ing today and I know 
they’re not all gar- 
ment workers and I 
know they’re not all 
glarmour-p ants. Do 
you mean to say that 
all those millions rate 
only one picture in 
LIFE? And that’s sup- 
posed to be a write-up 
of the American wom- 
an? 

Working Woman 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 


LEADERS & RANKS 

It’s funny how the big 
brass in any country 
thinks exactly the same 
even when they’re sup- 
posed to be fighting each 
other. 

The most fantastic 
claim put forth in our 
country was the claim 
that Mindszenty was 
leading the Hungarian 
revolution. In all the 
weeks, when the Work- 
ers’ Councils were bear- 
ing the entire weight of 
the struggle all we heard 
from our big brass was 
how the revolution was 
lost. 

Now, here comes the 
puppet Kadar and, to 
prove his “democracy,” 
he too is forming a 
coalition in which he 
offers the Catholics a 
part, but the Workers’ 
Councils are strictly 
outlawed. " 1 

“For the Workers’ 
Councils” 

Kansas City, Kansas 
* # # .'} 

An A.P. dispatch from 
Hungary quoted some 
workers as saying that 
the leader of their Work- 
era’ Councjl \yas 23 yn&rs ;• 
old. When they returned 
to work after a 48-hour 
strike the young leader 
was called to a confer- 
ence building never again 
to return. 

The workers said, “We 
should never have let 
him go there. We made 
a serious mistake. We 
should have made them 
Come to the factory. 
There we could have kept 
him safe indefinitely.” 

Housewife 

Los Angeles 
# # * 

I notice that large 
sums of money are be- 
ing contribut e d; for 
“Hungarian Relief.” Yet 
it seems to flow into the 
coffers of those organi- 
. zations who already have 
plenty of money to help 
out, if they were really 
interested in doing any- 
thing. j ? 

The Red Cross, Reu- 
ther’s CIO-AFL relief 
org anization, the 
churches etc., all con- 
duct their own private 
drives for funds, yet 
none of them are able 
to get the funds to 
those who really need 
it, the people who are 
still suffering INSIDE 
Hungary. 

I also recall the 
N.A.A.C.P. conducting a 
fund drive for the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycotters. 
These people who needed 
it had to run their oWn 
fund drive, since they 


got so little out of the 
NAACP. 

As a veteran of World 
War II, I cannot recall 
being given anything 
free by the Red Cross 
organization. Many oth- 
ers have been through 
similar experiences. 

It is tragic to see the 
suffering of the Hungar- 
ian People being used to 
fatten the private coffers 
of so-called “Relief Or- 
ganizations.” 

Vet, World War II 

New York City 

* * * 

THIS WHITE WORLD 

September in Alabama 
— November in Budapest* 

“Its littered rooms tes- 
tify to the haste in 
which its owners left.” 

The above is not a de- 
scription of a household 
in Hungary whose occu- 
pants fled Russian tyr- 
anny hut a description of 
the tyranny against a 
Negro household in 
Shady Grove, Alabama; 
a “95%” Negro commu- 
nity as described in 
LIFE (2-10-56). 

Housewife, 

Los Armeies 


RATTLE FOR 
MEN'S MINDS 

I can’t help contrast- 
ing the equivocal role of 
the Catholic Church in 
East. Europe with the 
revolutionary role of re- 
ligion in Montgomery, 
Alabama, where for 
months Negroes stuck 
together against the 
local dictators by meet- 
ing regularly in churches, 
singing hymns about 
freedom, and behaving 
very much like the earli- 
est Christians, whose be- 
lief in human equality 
and freedom defied the 
Roman Empire and led 
to their persecution. 

Protestant Churches 
have been as repressive 
as the Catholic, so that 
it is very rare these days 
to find that Christ’s 
teachings are seriously 
applied to the world’s in- 
justices; 

I was sorry to read re- 
cently that some of the 
ministers who had sup- 
ported the bus boycott 
are now prepared to call 
it off. Are they too be- 
ginning to equivocate? 

Of course religion does 
not win freedom. Men 
act with other men to 
make the world they 
want. They may have to 
act as the Hungarian 
workers are doing. They 
do not rely on God or 
the Church to win free- 
dom. But the Church al- 
ways gains — or loses— 
from what the people do. 

Detroit Teacher. 
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WAR & PEACE 

I haven’t read about 
or heard of any inter- 
views here in America 
with any actual Free- 
dom Fighters, o n I y 
with professio nals 
mainly and students. 

Worker 
Los Angeles 
. # * * 

Nixon isn’t going over 
there to look into the 
Hungarian refugee situa- 
tion. He’s going to see if 
it can be used as an out- 
post of Western demo- 
cracy. 

Housewife 
Los Angeles 
• ’ 

I met 1 a friend from 
Latvia who said it’s go- 
ing to be a little tougher 
for the people in her 
country to revolt because 
the Russians forcibly 
took a good many Latvi- 
ans and pushed them in- 
to Siberia and replaced 
them with groups from 
■. central 'Asia. . 

Subscriber * 
Los Angeles 

# # * 

The people of Haiti 
went on a sitdown strike 
because the president, 
when he finished his 
term Of office, instead of 
stepping aside, put all 
the other candidates in 
jail and declared himself 
dictator. The whole coun- 
try stopped working and 
he finally had to quit 
and leave the country. 

I think that a lot of 
these people in Haiti got 
their idea from what’s 
going on in Hungary. 

Professional 
Los Angeles 


I just read where 
the foreign ministers 
of NATO finished their 
get-together and ad- 
mitted that nothing 
was accomplished. 

Worker 
Los Angeles 


HEALTH & SAFETY 

After a lapse of over 
two and a half months, 
we are finally hearing 
something again about 
the building collapse at 
Jackson, Michigan which 
killed 10 men. However, 
this investigation was < 
merely a preliminary 


one, and they found no 
basis for the issuance of 
criminal warrants. 

After talking to the 
workers at the scene, the 
investigators came up 
with five complaints 
which might possibly in- 
dicate the cause of the 
disaster. They all boil 
down to the fact that the 
job was rushed, and in- 
sufficient time was given 
for the mixing and ripen- 
ing of the concrete. The 
head of the committee 
“emphasized that these 
were the opinions of the 
Workers and that while 
they were experienced in 
the construction field 
they did not qualify as 
experts.”; If they don’t 
who in the world does? 
Some bureaucrat in Lan- 
sing? 

Interested Non-Expert 

Detroit 
* * * 

A NEW SUBSCRIBER 

I received the sam- 
ple copy of your 
NEWS & LETTERS 


and wish to state that 
as far as I can see it 
is the greatest single 
step forward in his- 
tory to eradicate ig- 
norance and misery. 

I am losing no time 
in sending in my contri- 
butions to your paper. 
If some' of my articles 
seem too emotional for 
you, you may tone them 
down, but I believe there 
are times when the hu- 
man reason can be stim- 
ulated into action by 
arousing the emotions. 
My intention is not the 
intention of the rabble 
rouser, to destroy reason 
by arousing the emo- 
tions. I am putting forth 
common sense things to 
think about that intelli- 
gent reason can em- 
brace. 

Sincerely and best 
wishes, 

E. L. 

Santa Rosa. Calif. 

9 See Below 


FROM A NEW SUBSCRIBER 

When you go to work some morning and find 
you have been laid off, or are out of a job, that 
situation and condition didn’t “just happen’- . . . It 
happened because someone, or ones, was or were 
lying in bed, walking, riding, in a smoke-filled 
room, planning scheming how to get a mortgage 
on your home and by economic control over your 
life put your body in service to his ego. 

If you had been thinking while he was 
thinking he could not have deprived you of 
your job. But you weren’t thinking. You were 
letting him do your thinking for you because 
that is the custom. 

That sort of thing is going on right under 
our noses all the time. It is going on on a world- 
wide scale right now with the focal point on Egypt 
and the Middle East. If the ones who control the 
lives of everybody, such as Dulles, with an inani- 
mate thing like money can starve Nasser into ask- 
ing help ... it may be thousands of years before 
mankind can organize against the power of laws 
made by a few . . . Looks hopeless, doesn’t it? 
Well, it’s not. Those four words can whip it . . . 

We heed only break the backs of the power 
of men-made laws made by a few, and the power 
of man made money and we will have whipped all 
dictators and putrid little “tin gods” like kings 
and queens arid princes and princesses and those 
of their ilk by any other name. 

■: Britain’s grip is just about torn loose from 
its enslaving hold on its colonies by a more en- 
lightened and aroused slave mind of those exploit- 
ed nations. Those trips of the Queen and now 
Princess Margaret . . . aren’t just “sightseeing” 
trips. Britain knows she is slipping. 

I say now is the time to forever rid the world 
of its human parasites by letting those nations 
who enslave other nations collapse from a lack 
of oil. Allow them only enough to keep body and 
soul together but none for their war machines 
such as Naval and Merchant Fleets. 

The Middle East can soon enough build up a 
self-supporting economy if all its countries will 
get rid of their parasitical Princes and what-not 
who are working with anybody who has money to 
enslave their own people. 

We must get our heads out of the sand and 
out of the clouds and “take a look around” and 
see what is going on. 

E. L. 

Santa Rosa, Calif. 


TWO WORLDS 

Hungary and Kenya: Two Fights for Freedom 

Freedom has become the most abused word in the 
language these days. Everyone from Eisenhower to 
Nixon, Walters and Hartley (co-author of the Taft- 
Hartley Law) are suddenly “for” the Freedom Fighters 
in Hungary. 

They do nothing to help the Hungarian revolu- 
tionaries who are carrying on the fight in Hungary 
itself. Instead, they pick and choose which of the 
Hungarian refugees they will allow into the United 
States, that is, those who would be “good security 
risks.” But they wax poetic over the word, freedom. 
TRANSFORMED INTO OPPOSITE 

It all goes to show that there is nothing on earth 
that cannot be transformed into its opposite. When 
one fights for freedom from Russian rule, you play it 
big. But when one fights for freedom from British 
rule, as the people Of Kenya have done for much longer 
than has Hungary, then not only do you not play that 
up, but , you call that freedom fight the “fight of 
savages.” 

This was brought out at a lecture I gave and I wish 
here to report i£ '*■ 

Two young workers were discussing with an older 
worker the attitudes in their shops to the Hungarian 
Revolution. One thing they all agreed on was that the 
effusive sympathy of the Administration, culminating 
in Vice-President Nixon’s trip to Austria, was alienat- 
ing the American workers’ sympathy for the Hungarian 
refugees. 

At the beginning of the revolt against Russian 
totalitarianism, the same workers were all talking not 
only about how to help the Hungarians but also how 
they “should do the same thing here in organizing our 
own factory committees to do our negotiation instead 
of the union leadership.” Now, the workers are ask- 
ing, “How does it happen Washington is all for 
Hungarian refugees getting jobs, but they still use the 
Taft-Hartley law against us?” 

The older worker said: “Let’s not mix up the 
refugees and the Hungarian workers who have re- 
mained behind and are carrying on the fight there.” 

One of the young workers agreed, and said he 
noted that the Hungarian refugees were either pro- 
fessionals or highly skilled workers. None seemed to 
be production workers, at least none they showed on 

tv. ■ v v r. 'V 

WHY NO ‘CARE’ PACKAGES TO AFRICA? 

“But,” he continued, “many of the guys in the 
shop were right when they said they wouldn’t send 
CARE packages. They were asking, how does it hap- 
pen that none of these packages were sent to Africa? 
Look how the people of Kenya have fought the British 
but all we ever hear of them is that the Africans who 
want Africa for themselves are ‘savages’.” 1 

There is no doubt that British brutality, in putting 
down the Mau Mau, more than matches the Russian 
brutality against the Hungarian revolutionaries. 

There is no doubt that the Administration has its 
own reasons for allegedly being “for” the Hungarian 
Revolution, They are certainly against Russia and 
Russia has given them a golden opportunity to appear 
as if they were for the Hungarian revolution. 

“But America is doing nothing for those who 
bear the brunt of the whole fight in Hungary 
itself: the Hungarian Workers’ Council. If there 
were; a way to help them,” concluded the older 
worker, “that is where I would send the help.” 
NEW WAYS OF FIGHTING 

The nub of the question is what the workers inside 
Hungary itself are doing, and how they are doing it. 

First, they are fighting in the factories which they 
are using as their places of refuge. The leaders of the 
Workers’ Councils were arrested only after they left 
the factory and walked to the Parliament building to 
negotiate. 

Secondly, the workers seem to have worked out' 
new ways of fighting, both on the job and when they 
walk out on strike. 

For example, the miners are refusing to mine coal 
until the Russian Army leaves Hungary. Nor are they 
letting anyone else mine the coal “for the workers” 
When the Russians tried to take over the run ning 
of the mines, the workers threatened to blow up the 
mines. In fact, they did just that to some urainium 
mines and blew the whole plan to kingdom come. That 
the people of Kenya did the same thing to the British 
plans can be seen from the weakness of the British 
Empire. Nor has the last word been written to the 
Administration’s pretense of being “for” freedom 
everywhere — except where they rule.' — R.D. 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

Absenteeism Among Young Workers 

A few days ago three j illness. He would explai: : to 
young workers in my de- J the foreman that he was 


partment were called into 
the office by the foreman. 
They were given an official 
warning that they had been 
absent too often. They 
were told if the company 
decides their attendance 
isn’t improving, further dis- 
ciplinary measures will be 
taken. This means a two- 
day layoff and then the 
possibility of being fired. 

WHAT’S EXCESSIVE 
ABSENTEEISM?” 

The guys didn’t think 
they had been off that 
much. The contract doesn’t 
specify what is considered 
too much time off. The 
company doesn’t publicize 
what it considers to be ex- 
cessive absenteeism. I asked 


going to take a couple of 
extra days off during the 
Christmas vacation so he 
could spend more time with 
his daughter whom he was 
going West to see. This he 
did. 

Supervision said, “Noth- 
ing doing.” It made no dif- 
ference that he hadn't been 
out a day in five years. He 
suddenly became ill and left 
work in the middle of the 
day. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL 

WARFARE 

The company thinks 
that the days you work 
or don’t work should be 
strictly up to the com- 
pany. 

There are times when 


Notes From Overseas: 


Correspondent Reports Workers’ Unrest in England & Russia 


an old timer what was the there is little or no work 


company policy. 

He laughed and said, 

•' “Any time off is too 
much time off.” 

As a group, young work- 
ers I’ve known take off a 
lot more time than the 
older guys. There are a va- 
riety of reasons, and mat- 
ters concerning absenteeism 
have always been of inter- 
est to them. 

THEY FORCE YOU 
TO LIE 

Work has slowed down 
in my shop during the last 
couple of months, but still 
the company refused the 
gays who requested it, time 
off to go hunting. 

One worker thought he 
had things all figured out. 
He said he wasn’t a liar 
and wasn’t going to fake 


to perform and still the 
company tells the men to 
come in. Only the most 
naive think this is for the 
welfare of the men. 

At times like this the 
foreman stands over you 
and the bosses all sneak 
around, peeking here and 
there, as if they expect to 
see you working. They let 
the men know that as work 
picks up they expect them 
to make up for the slack 
period and some guys feel 
obligated. It’s real psycho- 
logical warfare. 

Any new UAW con- 
tract, to begin to appeal 
to young workers, will 
have to start with the 
conditions of work. It 
will have to back the 
workers’ struggle to own 
themselves. > 


It All Depends On Teacher 


LOS ANGELES. — It 

seems like the behavior of 
the kids depends almost 
completely on a teacher 
I’ve had different classes 
where I’ve realized that. 

I’ve seen the roughest 
kids in the school buckle 
down and work for some 


teachers, the ones who 
treat them like human be- 
ings and try to help them. 

On the other hand, I’ve 
seen kids, who work hard, 
not work at all for other 
teachers. They seem to rec- 
ognize a flunky as soon as 
he walks in the room. 

—16-Year-Old 


Abusing the Young Newsboys 

DETROIT — I got a route around and they don’t pay 


on a newspaper here in De- 
troit to make some money. 
But after a month or so I 
found pujt all .the work and 
lugging the heavy papers 


the boys enough for it and 
they make you think 
they’re doing you a big 
favor. 

—12 Year Old, Boy 


GT. BRITAIN 

All over Britain workers 
are preparing themselves 
for the coming economic 
struggles in 1957. 

Wage Claims 

Six millions workers are 
putting in clai m s for wage 
increases varying from 
4/8 (about $1.65) per week 
of the building workers to 
~1 ($2.80) per week of the 
London bus workers. Rail- 
way workers are demand- 
ing an increase of ten to 
15 per cent. 

Meanwhile, as the result 
of the Anglo-French im- 
perialists’ attack on Egypt, 
prices continue to rise, and 
are expected to go on ris- 
ing. The only people who 
are happy are the capital- 
ists who go on making still 

more profits. 

* # * 

Rent Raises 

In addition, workers are 
facing possible rent in- 
creases during the New 
Year as a result of the 
proposed new Rent Bill be- 
fore Parliament. At pres- 
ent the rents of privately 
owned houses are controlled 
fay act of Parliament ; and 
the proposed Bill, intro- 
duced by the Tories, aims 
to de control the fixing of 
rents. 

# * * 

Already, before the Bill 
has a chance to be debated 
in Parliament, the landlords 
and property owners are 
raising their prices on 
houses for sale, since the 
proposed Bill raised the 
market value of houses. 

This in spite of the fact 
that in the current fiscal 
year the total income of 
the 24 property - owning 
companies increased from 
approximately £6,000,000 
($16,800,000) to nearly 
£6,500,0 0 0 ($18,200,000). 

The total net profit of these 
twenty-four companies rose 
from ■£ 1,509,929 ($4,227,- 
801) to £1,609,217 ($4,505,- 
970). 

* * # 

If the Rent Bill becomes 
law the above profits will 
inevitably rocket still fur- 
ther. 

* * * 

Strike Committees 

What are the workers 
doing to meet this attack 
on their living standards? 

The rank and file in the 
trade unions are organizing 
themselves and forming 
strike committees. Workers 


ions in an industry are Soviet forces in Hungary 


forming rank and file in 
dustrial action groups or 
committees. All the signs 
point to a revolutionary re- 
vival among the militant 
workers. 

Thousands of workers 
are organized in tenants & 
residents associations, co- 
ordinated by the National 
Association of Tenants & 
Residents, a non-party but 
militant in their outlook. 
Their militancy is shown 
by workers of the new 
post-war town of Crawley 
in Sussex during 1956. 

The Crawley workers 
not only went on a rent 
strike but also took strike 
action in the Crawley 
factories. They were 
joined by workers who 
live in the nearby towns 
and villages but work iii 
the Crawley factories. 
Needless to say that the 
workers won the day. 


who in their letters home, 
and from returning sol- 
diers, learned the true facts 
about the workers’ revolt 
in Hungary. 

* * * 

Moscow Strike 

Moscow workers in the 
equally famous Kagono- 
vitch works downed tools. 
Workers in the armaments 
plant near the capital also 
struck. Waves of strikes 
are also reported among 
workers in the Donetz Ba- 
sin and the Urals industrial 
centres. 


Students Protest 

Students in the universi- 
ties of Vilna, Reval, Lenin- 
grad and Moscow are dem- 
onstrating against Party 
officials. 


According to the Moscow 
press, students are even 
producing their own maga- 
The New Year will find j zines. 


the British working - class 
ready to meet any attack 
on their living standards. I 
believe from all I have seen 
that we shall see gigantic 
economic and political 
struggles surpassing the 
1926 General Strike. 


RUSSIA 

Just before Christmas 
and since, reports are 
reaching London of wide- 
spread strikes and students 
demonstrations in Russia. 


Leningrad Strike 

The workers of the 
famed Putilov factories in 
Leningrad downed tools 
over wages and unsatisfac- 
tory conditions in general. 
Putilov works gained fame 
in the 1917 revolution when 
the Putilov workers were 
in the vanguard against 
Czarism. Recently the Puti- 
lor workers struck for 
eight, days. Other reports 
stated that the Putilov 
workers also made political 
demands; they have pro- 
tested the Soviet’s action 
in Hungary and the lack of 
news of the true picture 
there. Apparently, they are 
confused by the contradic- 
tory statements by the 
Russian government re- 
garding the situation in 
Hungary; and in addition, 
by Hie possibility that 
many of the! Putilov work- 


KOMSO MOLSKAYA 
PRAVDA reports that the 
students at Leningrad Col- 
lege of Technology have 
published a magazine en* 
titled KULTURA, which 
expressed views criticising 
the Communist Party. 
KOMSOMOLSKAYA 
PRAVDA complains that 
the KULTURA has the 
support of the college’s 
Party committee and its 
secretary. In its December 
16 issue KOMSOMOLSKA- 
YA PRAVDA also reported 
the appearance at the Len- 
ingrad Institue of Railway 
Engineering a handwritten 
magazine called NEW 
VOICES which supported 
the “Nihilistic views about 
socialistic realism.” 

Victor Lloyd 

London 

28th. December, 1956 
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100 Years of Contempt for Workers: 

The Intellectual Swamp That Grows More Dismal 


The attitude of some 
intellectuals to the Hun- 
garian revolution is both 
puzzling and disturbing. 
On the one hand, they 
think of themselves as 
"socialists” (admittedly 
in a vague, ill-defined 
way) but on the other 
hand they take a eyni- 
cal, if not reactionary 
position on the events in 
Hungary. 

At first, they seemed 
to be enthusiastic about 
it, but later they found 
fantastic ways of damp- 
ening their own good 
impulses. 

DOUBLE-TALK 

They say, "There is 
nothing that distin- 
guishes this revolution 
from a purely nationalis- 
tic uprising; the whole 
thing can be explained 
by the fact that Hun- 
garians hate Russians.” 
Or, they say, “It is 
merely a religious war; 
Mindszehty is the hero of 
superstitious people.” 

When it is pointed out 
to them that it is diffi- 
cult to see why people 
would starve and die for 
such nonsense, they an- 
swer that it is “irration- 
al.” They ignore all the 
concrete facts: first, that 
since it is Russian domi- 
nation that is the cause 
of the Hungarians' suf- 
fering, naturally the first 
step in the revolution is 
to get rid of that. 

Secondly, that the 
main targets of the peo- 
ple’s hatred were the 
Hungarian secret police. 

Thirdly, that in any 
revolution, the issues 
deepen as deeper layers 
of the population are 
drawn in. 

THEIR OWN LEADERS 

Fourth, that the work- 
ers and students, who 
spearhead the revolu- 
tion, have set up their 
own forms of organiza- 
tion, which oppose not 
only the Russians, but 
also any kind of exploi- 
tation, oppression, or 
even planning for them. 


The workers are their 
own leaders. This is 
what distinguishes it 
from the Nasser brand 
of nationalism for in- 
stance. 

It is significant that 
every time the daily pa- 
pers report that a leader 
of the revolution has 
been jailed, they give his 
name, and then add, 
“This name is unknown 
in the West.” It is not 
the old political leaders 
who are fighting and 
leading, it is the workers 
and the youth. 

BLIND TO REALITY 

But all this should be 
obvious to any intellec- 
tual, or anyone else, who 
reads the daily papers. 
It mast be something in 
their own lives and 
thought that blinds them 
to reality. 

Marx faced this kind 
of intellectual in Proud- 
hon. Marx said Proud- 
hon, in his Philosophy of 
Poverty, was unable to 
see the categories of 
bourgeois philosophy and 
economics as the prod- 
uct of historical change. 
He saw them rather as 
absolute, fixed categor- 
ies, into which changing 
reality had to be forced, 
by finding some kind of 
“equilibrium.” ^ 

Proudhon, like these 
intellectuals of our 
age, could not conceive 
of a different set of 
economic relations, a 
different philosophy, a 
new society. 

Our intellectual friends 
cannot see beyond the 
end of their noses. They 
truly believe that the 
present society, hideous 
as they admit it to be, is 
here to stay, or maybe 
to deteriorate somewhat. 

When anything new 
happens, they are oblig- 
ed to explain it away in 
terms of the old isms or i 
categories, for example, i 
nationalism, Catholicism, 
etc. They are so imbued i 
with the life and thought i 
of official bourgeois so- < 
eiety, they are so sepa- 1 
rated from the workers c 


and their thought and 
action, that everything 
truly revolutionary be- 
comes “old stuff” to 
them. They think up all 
sorts of theories to ex- 
plain away the reality of 
what , they see. 

Marx says, “You will 
now understand why M. 
Proudhon is the declared 
enemy of every political 
movement. The solution 
of the present problems 
does not lie for him in 
public action but in the 
dialectical rotations of 
his own head.” Thus 
too the planners. 

Marx sums up Proud- 
hon, and cynical Ameri- 
can intellectuals too, in 
a devastating manner:. 

“From head to foot 
M. Proudhon is the 
philosopher and econ- 
omist of the petty 
bourgeoise. In an ad- 
vanced society the pet- 
ty bourgeois necessar- 
ily becomes from his 
very position a Social- 
ist mi the one side and 
an economist on the 
other; that is to say, 
he is dazed by the 
magnificence of the 
big bourgeois and has 
sympathy for the suf- 
ferings of the people. 
He is at once both 
bourgeois and mao of 
the people. Deep down 
in his heart he flatters 
himself that he is im- 
partial ... A petty 
bourgeois of this type 
glorifies contradiction 
because contradiction 
is the basis of his ex- 
istence. He is himself 
nothing but social 
contradiction in action. 
He must justify in 
theory what he is in 
practice ...” 

VAIN & CYNICAL 

This is the truth about 
these liberal intellectu- 
als. Their position in 
life is so contradictory, 
for they think but do not 
act. They espouse “so- 
cialism” but doubt a rev- 
olution when they see it. 

Their only recourse is 
eynicism, boredom and 
a glorification of the 
contradictions that beset 
both them and the rest 
of society. 


: A JANITOR SHOWS THEM UP 

A janitor posed a question to a group of 20 skilled 
workers. He asked, '‘If three people are 70 years old, 
and two of them are twice the age of the youngest, 
how old is the youngest?” 

After long and fruitless trying, none of the skilled 
workers had the answer. Finally, this janitor yelled to 
another janitor, told him the problem, and in less than 
three minutes he had the answer, “The youngest is 14 
years old." 

These skilled workers were as mad as all hell with 
those two janitors. Everyone laughed because we knew, 
that they felt that a sweeper should not have the i 
brains to expose them. j 

- . J$irysler Worker Detroit 


I Friends of News & 
Letters, in different ! 
parts of the country, i 
have held New Year’s < 
parties to assist the com- j 
mittees in assuring the I 
continued publication! 
: and increasing eircula- j 
tion of this workers’ pa- j 
per in 1957. 1 


^ Pago y 

-l 

1| A DOCTOR SHAHS 

| By M.D. 

Medical Care Has Become a Serious Problem 

: The understanding of disease today — medicine and 

| surgery — is not a simple matter. It involves continual 
vigilance. The reaction of a person to an illness and 
> medication may be extremely variable and subject to 
\ rapid change. Time is an important factor. Irreversible 
' changes may quickly take place in living tissue leading 
j to permanent damage' or death. 

PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY OF MD TO PATIENT 
The situation calls for specific personal re- 
sponsibility of a physician to a patient. This Is the 
hidden but most important element in medical care, 

| and is frequently lacking in charity hospitals as 
well as in certain clinics that treat patients in an 
assembly-line fashion. < 

Today, for the average American worker in a 

I f actory or on a white collar job the cost of medical 
care has become a serious problem. Frequently it is 
not the doctor’s fees, but the laboratory tests, hospi- 
talization and the cost of the new miracle drugs that 
makes the load too heavy. tiki..! 1 

To meet this problem there has come into existence 
> over the last dozen years or so, pre-payment medical 
j insurance plans and pre-payment; clinics. 

A SUBSTITUTE 

j There are many varieties of pre-payment medical 
| insurance plans now operating in this country. One 
| labor union after another is rapidly including such 
| benefits in contracts with employers. ■ 

| Their rapid growth indicates that union lead- 

| ership and managers of industry are using this as 
| a substitute answer to the more vigorous demands 
of American workers for a new, free and healthy 
way of, life. 

J The medical insurance benefits written into the 
I contract are often inadequate and unsatisfactory. The 
I payments may be limited in time and in quantity. The 
| patient often has to supplement payments to the hos- 
i pitals and to the doctors. The doctor’s fee is generally 
! below acceptable levels. The resulting situation is not 
| a happy one. 

; UNHEALTHY ATMOSPHERE 

The physician is dissatisfied because his fee is gen- 
erally below acceptable levels. He feels that insurance 
profits are being made off of his labor. An unhealthy 
atmosphere may thus exist between physician and 
patients not conducive to good medicine. 

An association of physicians — both general prac- 
titioners and specialists — in one unit for the complete 
study and care of the ailing individual is certainly a 
healthy way and a progressive step. It can be an ef- 
ficient and fruitful way to practice medicine. The freely 
available consultations, thus possible, give the physi- 
cians a necessary feeling of security and certainty and 
bring to the patient complete and thorough care. 

Many pre-payment groups, however, organized by 
doctors or laymen, cannot practice good medicine. The 
reason for this lies in the attempt to make a profit by 
establishing a belt-line type of care that is hurried and 
impersonal, and where there is lacking the specific doc- 
tor-patient relationship of responsibility indicated above. 

DEFECTS OF INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 

Certain defects of insurance coverage may be seen 
in the practice of industrial medicine today. Physicians 
are employed by either a large, industrial organization 
or by some insurance company to look after the in- 
juries and sicknesses of the plant workers. 

The physicians employed in such capacity usually 
give complete allegiance to the insurance company or 
company management. The interest of the patient is 
not primary. ^ 

to* 

The patient’s injury may be minimized. The re- 
sponsibility of the company may be questioned or even 
denied, especially since the relation of a specific injury 
or disease to a person’s occupation may at times seem 
obscure. 1 * 

It is the nature of the company doctor tie protect 
the company. 
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PREPARING FOR WAR?* 

i (Continued from Page 1) 

ing Egyptian cotton crops 
for many years to come 
because of the arms deal, 
have a perfect weapon of 
economic blackmail which 
Russia can use to bring 
Egypt further under its 
political control. 

Egyptian cotton consti- 
tutes 90 per cent of Egypt’s 
exports. This year alone 
Russia and its satellites are 
taking over half of this 
amount and storing much 
of it. All that Russia has 
to do to ruin Egypt’s econ- 
omy completely is to dump 
this non-perishable com- 
modity on the world mar- 
ket at a price below 
Egypt’s. 

•• This is just one indica- 
tion of how the Nasser 
government, having failed 
to alleviate the misery of 
the Egyptian people, has 
turned as a cover-up to in- 
ternational intrigue and has 
thereby led the movement 
for Arab independence into 
paths which can only en- 
sure the continued oppres- 
sion of the Middle East by 
foreign powers. 

There is no question of 
measuring Nasser’s sincer- 
ity. After taking power 
following the revolution of 
1952 against King Farouk, 
Nasser embarked on a very 
bold program of social and 
land reform. A little of this 
program has been accom- 
plished but it has not been 
enough to free the Egyp- 
tian worker and farmer 
from the pangs of hunger, 
from the high interest rate 
of the village money lender, 
from widespread crippling 
disease, or from the bu- 
reaucracy in Cairo which 
stifles every impulse of the 
common Egyptian to do 
things for himself. 

!< This is why there is a 
police state in Egypt to- 
day. This is why Nasser 
did not order his troops 
to fight the British and 
French, preferring in- 
stead to keep the bulk of 
the Egyptian army away 
from the front lines and 
intact against a possible 
uprising of his own peo- 
ple against him. 

This is why Nasser, in 
the style of all fearful dic- 
tators, kept his people in- 
flamed against Israel in- 
stead of seeking a human 
solution to the very diffi- 
cult problem of a seeming 
conflict between the rights 
of a million Jewish and a 
million Arab refugees. 


Nasser can simply not 
escape the fact that his so- 
cial and economic reforms 
still leave the Egyptian 
worker and farmer with 
only an average yearly in- 
come of about $100. By the 
force of events, Nasser is 
compelled not to be a lib- 
erator but an oppressor of 
the Arab peoples, leading 
them from the shackles of 
one imperialism to the 
chains of another. 

ISRAEL ENMESHED 

Not much more can be 
said for the Israeli govern- 
ment. Internally, despite all 
the publicized democratic 
institutions, the prominence 
of union leaders in the gov- 
ernment, the social reforms 
and the over-publicized so- 
cial experiments in collec- 
tives, Israel is a sick coun- 
try. 

It is sick not primarily 
because of outside factors 
but because its basic econ- 
omy is established on the 
capitalist principle of 
growth : demanding ever 
more sweat and production 
from its workers in return 
for less. 

The unpublicized strikes 
against private owners, 
against government and 
union - owned enterprises 
alike, bear witness to the 
dissatisfaction of Israeli 
working people with their 
lot. 

This crisis is aggravated 
and its true cause some- 
what concealed because of 
the evident fact that Israel 
can not survive as a state, 
as a viable economy, unless 
it establishes trade rela- 
tions with its Arab neigh- 
bors. Until this is accom- 
plished Israel has nothing 
better to hope for than to 
limp along on the proceeds 
of American charity and 
German war reparations. . 

AMERICAN POLICY 

Whatever the U n i t e d 
States gained in prestige 
by being opposed to the 
British and French inva- 
sion it is now losing by 
re-establishing its own im- 
perialist designs with its 
British and French collabo- 
rators. 

It is compelled to do so. 
Not only is world domina- 
tion impossible for the 
United States without 
Western Europe, but also 
because at this particular 
stage it has much to gain 
from Russia’s brutal sup- 
pression of the Hungarian 
Revolution. 

The world is still holding 
its breath wondering if the 
Middle Eastern develop- 
ments in the power conflict 
will be the spark for World 
War III in 1957. 
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ur Life and Times 


JOHANNESBURG 

The dictatorial govern- 
ment of South Africa 
has conducted a series of 
Nazi-like raids in which 
151 persons — 23 whites, 
100 Africans, 20 Indians 
and 8 persons of mixed 
blood — were arrested. 

The arrests were con- 
ducted like a military 
operation, taking place 
in all parts of the coun- 
try at the same time. All 
prisoners were then 
transferred to Johannes- 
burg by special planes. 
The airport became the 
assembly point for the 
victims who were carried 
off in police vans. 

Among those arrested 
were Dr. Ronald Press, 
national secretary of the 
Textile Workers Union; 
Prof. Zachariah K. Ma- 
thews, African head of 
Hare University; and L. 
B. Lee-Warden of Cape- 
town, one of three white 
members representing 
Africans in parliament. 

Those arrested are 
getting a speedy trial on 
charges of treason. The 
maximum sentence is 
death. Their only “crime” 
seems to be opposition to 
the government policy of 
“A p a r t h e i d”, which 
means racial segregation. 

Others on trial are 
Pieter Beyleveld, head of 
the Africaner trade uni- 
ons; Albert Luthuli, a 
well known tribal chief; 
Sonja Bunting, the wife 
of a member of Parlia- 
ment, and other women. 
* * * 

CYPRUS 

The British have ex- 
tended a limited offer of 
self-rule to the people of 
Cyprus, which does not 
include the liberty of 
self - determination. The 
functions of defense, for- 
eign affairs and security 
would be retained by the 
British. The British Gov- 
ernor could, under broad 
powers retained by him, 
over-ride the proposed 
legislature and rule by 
decree. 

The Cypriots have not 
only rejected the propo- 
sal, but have instituted 
another general strike to 
demonstrate their solid- 
arity in opposition to all 
forms of British rule. 

# * * 

TUNIS 

A smiling M o s 1 e m 
workman gave a French 
engineer a box of dates 
for Christmas. 

When carefully opened 
the box was found to 
contain three hand gren- 
ades set to explode if the 
cover had been lifted a 
fraction of an inch high- 
*er^ : . 


By PETER MALLORY 
HUNGARY 

Central Council Chair- 
man, Sandor Racz, a 23- 
year-old young worker 
leader of the Hungarian 
resistance, has been 
lured out of the protec- 
tion of his factory and 
jailed by the Communist 
regime. 

He had been protected 
up to now by armed 
worker guards as he led 
strike after strike 
against the regime. He 
went to Parliament house 
on the invitation of Ka- 
dar. Before leaving to his 
probable death, he left 
this statement: 

“The Government Is 
aware that the country 
is not behind it. It 
realizes that the only 
organized force in 
Hungary is the work- 
ing class. Therefore it 
aims at dismantling 
the workers front. But 
the government w i 1 1 
never succeed in crush- 
ing the will of the 
workers. The workers 
are prepared to die to 
defend their ideals.” 

* # . * 

ISRAEL 

H i s t a d r u t, Israel’s 
largest trade union, was 
the only one we know of, 
who answered the call of 
the Hungarian workers 
for a general sympathy 
strike. They limited it, 
however, to one half 
hour. The British and 
American trade union 
leaders remained deaf to 
the call of the Hungarian 
Workers Council’s ap- 
peal. They are willing to 
play second fiddle to “re- 
lief agencies” but not to 
heed the .call of fellow- 
workers. 

* # * 

TURKEY 

Fear rules Turkey un- 
der the iron dictatorship 
of Adnan Mendres. Over 
50 per cent of the nation- 
al budget is used to fi- 
nance the military estab- 
lishment. Soldiers are to 
be found everywhere on 
the streets, and the 
listening posts of the 


In 1957: 


secret police are every- 
where. 

All group meetings for 
political purposes are 
strictly prohibited. The 
rich are getting richer 
and the poor are getting 
more numerous and 
poorer. The middle class 
is disappearing under the 
dictatorship first estab- 
lished by Kemal Ataturk. 

Istanbul is a mixture 
of races, of rats in the 
streets, poverty, illiter- 
acy and of oriental splen- 
dor represented in the 
new Conrad Hilton Hotel 
which dominates the 
city. 

Yet, since all this 
stands as a barrier to 
the advance of Russia, 
the U.N. and the U.S.A. 
choose to ignore the in- 
ternal chaos. 

* * * 

LONDON 

S a t c h m o Armstrong 
has captured the seat of 
the London Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. At 
a Hungarian Relief Con- 
cert there, the program 
was supposed to be di- 
vided between Satchmo 
and the Philharmonic. 

After Satchmo took 
the stage, Conductor Del 
Mar was unable to re- 
gain the attention of the 
audience who constantly 
applauded his music. 

Del Mar said, “I term- 
inated the concert be- 
cause it had ceased to be 
a concert and had be- 
come a shambles.” 

The great Satchmo 
was most sympathetic 
and said, “The things the 
professor should have 
done was to stop the cats 
shouting and play ‘God 
save the Queen’ or some- 
thing.” 

* * * 

Best Wishes 

Best wishes for the 
New Year to all the 
friends and contribu- 
tors; to all who read 
and write for this pa- 
per — and to all who 
will in the months 
ahead. 
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Negro Struggle Shows Its Vitality 
By CHARLES DENBY 

■ The Independent Struggle of the Negroes has its 
own vitality. It is being put into practice to its fullest 
degree in the South today. 

It is changing the attitudes and minds of the 
, Southern whites. It is also changing the attitudes 
| and minds of the leaders of the labor unions there. 

NEGRO STEELWORKERS IN BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Just the other week, a Negro steelworker in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, told me of an incident that hap- 
pened in the shop where he works. The company has 
Coca-Cola machines all over the shop where workers 
can get a coke on their break or lunch period by de- 
positing a nickel and pulling a lever. 

i . . 

Sometimes these machines refuse to operate and 

" there is no return of money. When that happens, the 
worker is supposed to report it to his supervisor and 
when the Coca-Cola man returns he is supposed to re- 
fund the lost money or give the worker a coke. The 
Coca-Cola man is white and works solely for The Coca- 
Cola distributing company. He doesn’t work for the 
steel company. 

One of the Negro steelworkers in the plant lost a 
nickel or 10c in the machine. When the white Coca- 
LjpQ&i man returned he used abusive and derogatory 
language to the Negro worker about refunding his 
money. A fist fight started between them. The white 
L man was beaten up by the Negro. The Negro worker 
was fired by the steel company. 

I 

I For several months, the union and company played 
i around on grievance procedures. The Coca-Cola man 
was back working but not the Negro. 

The Union would tell the other workers that they 
| need more time, “Maybe next week we will have him 
back,” and on and on. 

| BOYCOTT COCA-COLA 

^ The Negro workers are a majority in this 

plant. They decided they had had enough of this 
playing around by both the Union and the com- 
pany. They boycotted all Coca-Cola machines in the 
plant. Several days later it began to spread to 
other plants of the same company. 

' The company called a meeting — this time with Ne- 
gro workers — to ask why they stopped buying cokes. 
The Negro workers told of the man who was fired. 
They said if he was not back by a given day, they 
would start their boycott in their communities. They 
said they would stop every Negro in Birmingham from 
drinking Coca-Cola. They set a date. 

FULL VICTORY 

On the day set, the Negro worker who was 
fired was put back to work. The other workers 
said, “No. You also have to pay him for the time 
he lost.” The company paid that worker for every 
, hour of lost time. 

Many white workers gave the Negroes support, but 
it was this Independent Struggle, now being so solidly 
organized among the Southern Negroes, that stood 
the company and the Union on their ears. 

This has frightened the whole Southern System, 

~ The Negroes use it to the fullest extent when they 
feel it is necessary. The successful boycotting of the 
Montgomery buses has given them a weapon that they 
use in many instances to get -full and quick recognition 
of the special problems confronting them 


Report from the So uth 


I have recently come back from a trip to Alabama where I was born and raised. 
Montgomery is my home town. From what I’ve seen and feel there is a social revo- 
lution going on in the South that has it in a turmoil of a kind that hasn’t been 
seen since the days of Reconstruction, 

—J got to Alabama on Friday, December 21st. That was the high-point since 
the beginning of the boycott. That was the Friday thp.t the Negroes of Montgom- 
ery went out fully in relation to testing the decision of the Supreme Court with 
regard to riding buses that had been segregated from the beginning of the history 
of the city. That was the Friday when th ey went out fully to sit wherever they saw 
a seat and wherever they*? 
pleased. 

THE FIRST DAY 



I stayed in Birmingham 
that day and visited with 
a group of friends whom I 
hadn’t seen in years. The 
old tradition of spending 
your moments of happiness 
with people you hadn’t seen 
for a long time was 
changed. This time, the mo- 
ments of happiness came 
from listening to the radio 
and watching TV which 
was full of what was hap- 
pening in Montgomery that 
day. 

The TV in Birmingham 
showed where the Negroes 
were sitting in the buses 
and how free and calm 
they were. It also showed 
that if a Negro sat by a 
white, if the white didn’t 
move, he was soon contact- 
ed by a city detective and 
asked where he was born; 
where he went to school; 
why he didn’t move. 

It showed one white girl 
who went to sit by a Ne- 
gro and a detective stayed 
with her until she got off 
the bus and then he fol- 
lowed her home, asking her 
questions all the time. 

THE SECOND DAY 

I arrived in Montgomery 
on Saturday, the second 
day. The movement was 
still at a high pitch. I stood 
on a comer where once I 
had trouble on a bus. I 


can’t remember any day 
when I was as ready to die 
as that day many years 
ago. 

Now, when I saw these 
people sitting everywhere 
and going about, I had a 
feeling I don’t think I’ll 
ever be able to explain. I 
never dreamed I would live 
to see in America what I 
saw and felt that Saturday. 

I rode that same bus line, 
on which I had trouble 
years ago, from one end to 
the other. I sat in the first 
seat behind the driver. 
There were a number of 
youngsters sitting up front 
with me. They were in their 
teens and in their twenties. 
One of them asked me, 
“How old are you?” 

I said, “I’m 50.” 

He said, “That’s both- 
ering me. We don’t see 
too many older ones up 
front like you. They sort 
of sit from center to 
back. We sit as soon as 
we get on the bus. We 
need a few more older 
people sitting up front 
like you and then the 
others will come up front 
too.” 

YOUNG PEOPLE 
& OLDER PEOPLE 
I talked with working 
people. I talked with wom- 
en who work in the small 
shirt factories and laun- 
dries. They always rolled 
the conversation around to 


the leadership of the move- 
ment. 

The older ones say the 
leadership is their Moses. 
They resent any opposition 
or criticism. The younger 
ones are different. They 
have the greatest respect 
for the leadership. Many of 
them are very glad that 
Rev. King, who is at the 
head of the movement, is 
also young, 25 or so. But 
they have criticism in re- 
gards to his not going for- 
ward forcefully enough. 
They appreciate his looking 
for peaceful solutions. They 
don’t oppose peaceful solu- 
tions. But, as many of them 
told me, “If violence comes, 
we’re not running away 
from it.” i 

COWARDLY VIOLENCE 

I was told that at the be- 
ginning whites were throw- 
ing lye at Negroes’ cars 
which were identified with 
the movement. The Neg- 
roes organized themselves 
in groups of eight and 
watched most of those 
cars. 

I was told they caught a 
man throwing lye, held him 
and brought him down to 
police headquarters where 
they found out he was one 
of the leading detectives. 
Since then, I was told, 
there hasn’t been another 
report of lye being thrown 
at cars. 

(Continued on Page 2 ) 
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On the first day, whites this. An education I don’t 
attacked a young Negro ! think will ever be blotted 
girl waiting by herself at ' out. 
a bus- stop. They thought 
it would cause some Ne- 
groes to stay away out of 
fear. It only made those 
who didn’t need to ride the 
bus go out of their way to 
ride it on purpose. They’re 
not afraid. 

Several of the Negro 
youth were telling me 
about the woman who had 
been shot on the bus. They 
mentioned other incidents. 

They said, “All this vio- 
lence comes from the White 
Citizens’ Council.” 

They said, “But look 
how cowardly they are. 

They’re not shooting at 
the men. They’re shoot- 
ing at the women and 
the kids. They don’t want 
to piek on us. But if they 
continue this way there’s 
going to be bloodshed re- 
gardless.” 

(In the last days, the 
daily papers have carried 
reports that Rev. Aberna- 
thy’s home has been badly 
bombed. Rev. Abernathy is 
one of the leaders of the 
Montgomery movement. But 
again, his home was bombed 
while he was away in Geor- 
gia and only his wife and 
children were at home.) 


iCOAL AND ITS PEOPLE! 
The Boss "Forgot". . .The Men Almost Died 


KKK & WHITE 

•cit,ze^|nc^ 2 _^^;; ***«£ xii 


Many whites who would 
like to be neutral, or sup- 
port the movement, are 
shaken to death; they’re 
that afraid of those violent 
whites. They hide behind 
the Supreme Court decision 
in order not to have to say 
anything. 

But if you’re white and 
you don’t speak loud and 
clear against the Negro, 
the White Citizens Coun- 
cils and the KKK blast 
you as being automatic- 
ally on the side of the 
Negroes. They’ve got 
those white people afraid. 

WHITE DRIVERS 
CHANGE ATTITUDE 

On the other hand, I 
talked with a white bus 
driver. I asked him, “How 
do the bus drivers feel now 
in regards to desegrega- 
tion?” 

He said, “Man, I want to 
tell you one thing. The 
morning I got a call to 
come back to my job, I 
never was so glad in my 
life. I don’t care where 
anybody sits. If there’s a 
seat vacant, whoever sits 
in that seat, it’s just all 
right with me. 

“I don’t care how close 
they sit to the front or 


These cowardly and vici- 
ous whites of the KKK and 
their unhooded brothers of 
the White Citizens Council 
are slipping and skulking 
behind the scenes. They 
strike in a sneaky way and 
run under cover. This is 
something they never 
thought of doing in the 
past. If they wanted to do 
something to a Negro they 
didn’t care who knew. Now, 
they’re nervous about what 
the Negro will do. 

Not so long ago there 
was a Ku Klux Klan parade 
in Montgomery. Hooded Ku 
Kluxers marched in and 
out of many of the white 
stores. Groups of young 
Negroes went behind them 
and told those white store- 
keepers that if they ever 
wanted another nickel of 
Negro business, they better 
not let any more Ku Klux- 
ers parade through their 
stores. 

The storekeepers were 
shaken. They were afraid 
of being put out of busi- 
ness. First they tried to 
say that they didn’t know 
the hooded paraders and 
that they were all from an- 
other city or another state. 
But everyone knew that 
plenty of the KKK’ers were 
from Montgomery. Then 
the storekeepers hastened 
to promise no more pa- 

EDUCATION OF 
SOUTHERN WHITES 

Among the things I was 
impressed with is the edu- 
cation a lot of Southern 
whites are getting out of 


I want is my job.” 

I said, “What happened ?” 

He said, “My family 
practically starved. It was 
four months before I made 
a dime. I went to some of 
the city officials and told 
them the terrible situation 
I was in. They finally got 
me a construction job. 

“I worked so dam hard 
on that job my wife had 
to help me up the steps 
every night. I just had to 
take it. There wasn’t 
anything I could do about 
it because they had me. 

“It made me think for 
the first time, ‘What the 
hell was this whole busi- 
ness about anyway’?" 

I asked him, “How many 
more feel like you?” 

He said, “I’ve talked with 
practically every bus driver. 
The majority accept it on 
the same basis that I do. 
We went through hell, and 
what for? All this hell has 
taught us something. There 
are some who still have the 
same dam ideas they had 
before the bus boycott be- 
gan. But the majority feel 
like I do.” 

This social revolution in 
Montgomery has grabbed 
hold throughout the South, 
especially the deep South. 
Practically all Negroes 
throughout the South have 
a clear sense of unity, they 
have a clear sense of what 
they want as human be- 
ings. It gives them a clear 
sense of organization and 
that’s how they’re acting, 
(Continued on Back Page) 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
— The cross-cut was just 
about cut through. Ordi 
narily, it took about five 
and a half cuts to put one 
through, and the fifth cut 
had been made. The cut- 
ters had moved on to the 
next heading and I went in 
to get the place ready to 
shoot. 

I knew they were in the 
next place and would have 
to be pulled out of it be- 
fore I could shoot. They 
could easily be killed if a 
shot blew through on their 
side, which often happens. 

I was just about through 
loading the dynamite 
charges when my boss 
came around. He said the 
loading machine was about 
ready to come in. I said 
the machine might catch 
up to me, but it would 
never pass me. But that 
since he was in such a hur- 
ry, he could go around and 
pull the cutters out so I 
could shoot. He said he 
would and left. 

SHOT BLOWS THROUGH 

I wired up my shooting 
cable and strung it around 
a corner, yelling the usual 
warning and put off the 
first shot. I went up to 
wire up the second shot 
and heard someone yell, 
“What the hell you trying 
to do, kill somebody?!” 

I turned around, and 
there were the cutters, 
looking like they would 
like very much to kill me. 

“What’re you guys talk- 
ing about?” I asked them. 

“You know damn well 
what we’re talking about! 
You’re supposed to make 
sure that no one is in line 
of fire when you shoot a 
cut that’s almost through. 
That shot blew through. If 
we’d have been at the front 
of the machine, you’d be 
picking us up with ink 
blotters now!” 

I was both mad and 
scared. Scared at how 
close I had come to killing 
them, and mad at the boss 
for not having pulled them 
out as he was supposed to. 
But then the fear left me 
and the anger took over. 

“You guys just wait 
right here. Don’t move. I 
want to show you some- 
thing.” And with that I 
took off, looking for the 
boss. 

I found him talking with 
the mechanic. When he 
saw me, he wanted to know 
what I wanted. He asked 
if I had shot the plaee. 

I told him I hadn’t, but 
he would find out a& about 


it when we got to where I 
was shooting. 

NARROW ESGAPE 

By the time we got 
there, the loading crew was 
also there. Their faces all 
showed that they had been 
talking about the narrow 
escape. I knew how they 
felt, and I felt just as 
strongly about it, but for 
my own reasons. 

I put it to him. “Why 
didn’t you pull out the cut- 
ters like you were supposed 
to and said you would?” 

He stopped and looked at 
the men. “Oh, I— I — just 
forgot,” he stammered. “A 
buggy man told me the 
loading machine was hav- 
ing a little trouble when I 
left you and I went to tell 
the mechanic about it. I 
meant to tell them though. , 
But you got them out all 
right, so what’s the hold 
up now ?” 

BAD ENOUGH 
WITHOUT YOU 

One of the cutters ex- 
ploded, “He didn’t get us 
out! A shot blew through! 
That’s what got us out! If 
we would have been stand- 
ing at the head of the ma- 
chine, we’d be de*d right 
now. And all because 
you’re so damned coal hun- 
gry the loading machine is 
more important than the 
men on the crew.” 


“Now look fellas — the 
boss started. 

“Look my eye!” yelled 
the other cutter. “You 
look! This man told you 
to pull us out. You didn’t 
do it. We’ve got to depend 
on each other to keep alive 
in this hole. It’s bad 
enough without having to 
put up with guys like you. 
They ought to take your 
papers away from you and 
throw you out of the 
mines.” 

“And now,” I said, “I 
want to get one thing 
straight. I can see what 
you are. From now on, 
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I’m not depending on any- 
one but myself. I don’t 
care if it takes all day to 
shoot a place or if I have 
to hold that loading ma- 
chine up for a week. I’m 
going to make sure that a 
place is safe before I shoot. 
I don’t ever want to hear a 
word from you about it. 
You or no other boss is 
ever going to put me in a 
position where I might be 
able to kill a man.” 


That boss was soon 
gone, but from that day 
to this, I have never 
trusted a boss. Nothing 
has happened since then 
to make me change my 
mind, but plenty has 
happened to make me 
glad that I don’t trust 
them. 


44 The Best Boss 
I Ever Had 99 

FAIRMONT, W. Va.— 
I’ve worked for many a 
boss in my life. I’ve 
worked in the mines since 
1917, and the longest time 
I was out of the mines was 
during World War I when 
I was in the service. • ' 1 

NEVER BOTHERS YOU 

I’ve worked for some 
good bosses and I’ve 
worked for some rotten 
ones, but the boss I have 
now is the best one I’ve 
ever had. He never both- 
ers you. You can be lay- 
ing up on a machine sleep- 
ing. If it’s a warm spot, 
the only thing he’ll do is 
try to edge up to get 
enough room to get to it 
too. 

If you’re sitting down, 
waiting on a machine, he 
doesn’t care how long you 
sit as long as your work is 
done. He doesn’t allow the 
pit-boss or anyone else to 
interfere with his men. 

He’s been at the mine for 
years, but not as a boss. 
He’s done a bit of almost 
everything in the mine. It 
has been just lately that 
they put him on salary.; He 
said the only reason they 
kept after him to take tke 
job was that he was' so 
ornery that they couldn’t 
get anything else out of 
him. 

He said he has his home 
about paid for and his wife 
is working. He’s going 
along like he is because, M 
he put it, his wife likes to 
eat and he has some kids 
that he doesn’t want to see 
go hungry. He said, *T 
don’t care. They can fire 
me today or tomorrow — 
I’m straightened out.” 
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Piece Work & Speedup 
in the Needle Trades 


LOS ANGELES.— I have 
been employed by a gar- 
ment manufacturing com- 
pany for the last three 
years. The first season we 
made good wages and our 
boss was easy to get along 
with. The second and third 
seasons were a different 
story. Our rates were low- 
ered and our boss began to 
act a lot differently. 

Last season and this, 
be threatens ns by say- 
ing that if we don’t want 
tq work he doesn't worry 
b^canse he has a lot of 
women who need the 
Work and are ready to 
come to work as soon as 
he calls them. He says he 
has applications by the 
hundreds. 

BAD TO WORSE 

Now, we have a different 
man running the swim suit 
department, and boy - oh - 
boy, things have gone from 
bad to worse. This fellow 
will call a certain number 
of girls at one time. First 
thing we know, he lays 
them off and calls in a new 
group of girls. He does this 
quite often. The rates are 
lower than before but he 
still wants good work and 
a lot of production. 

We are often switched 
from one operation to an- 
other. This makes us lose 
our speed, but they don’t 
care. We are operators and 
are expected to turn out 
the work. 


Something just happened 
to me Monday. A lot of the 
girls got their Christmas 
bonus but I was one who 
didn’t. I asked the secre- 
tary the reason for this. 
She told me that I hadn’t 
worked the week before, so 
I wasn’t entitled to the 
bonus. 

I talked this over with 
the boss. I told him the 
reason I hadn’t worked was 
because I had been quite 
ill and that he knew about 
it. Well, he said he would 
see that I got my check. I 
did. 

But just before he 
gave me the check he 
told me he expected me 
to make $12 a day. How 
can I make $12 a day 
when the operation I’m 
doing pays 48c a dozen 
garments. Each garment 
has to be sewed and 
tacked in four different 
places and also the crotch 
of the suit has to be 
sewed. 

MAKE YOUR TIME 

I told him this and he 
replied, “Well I expect you 
to make your time.” 

By making my time he 
means I have to put out 
$9.60, my rate being $1.20 
an hour. That means I have 
to make at least 240 gar- 
ments a day. Chances are 
that by this coming week 
I’ll be called into the office, 
either to be bawled out or 
fired. 


Working Two fobs: 

Where Has the 
8-Hour Day 
Disappeared ? 

DETROIT. — One of the 
guys I work with owns a 
Ford Thunderbird. He has 
a few special features on 
it and so it cost a little 
more than it would have 
ordinarily. 

I asked him how he was 
able to pay for it. He told 
me that he worked two 
jobs. In addition to where 
we work together, he 
pumps gas for four hours 
a day and full time on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. 

WORK AROUND 
THE CLOCK 

Afterwards, I began 
talking to guys about 
this business of two jobs. 
In my department, the 
crane operator owns a 
truck and does hauling. 
A shear operator does 
landscape work. A couple 
of welders work in other 
shops — welding for 16 
hoars a day. Another 
drives a cab. 

Fully 60 per cent of the 
guys in my department 
hold down two jobs. Some 
claim they have to, to make 
ends meet. Others want 
special things, and the only 
way they can make it is 
by holding down two jobs. 


Women Workers Try to Work Out Seniority 
Problems Not Covered by Union Rules 


WEST VIRGINIA. — I 
used to work in a shop 
where the women had been 
hired in two j “bunches.” 
One group had been hired 
when the departments were 
first being set up. The com- 
pany didn’t hire any more 
large “groups” until almost 
ten years later, when an- 
other large group of wom- 
en were hired again. 

LAY-OFF TIME 

When it came time for a 
lay-off, naturally all the 
younger - seniority women 
were going to be laid off 
and the older-seniority ones 
kept on. The only thing 
was that a lot of the older 
women wanted to be laid- 
off . They could use a 
“rest”; would be able to 
collect unemployment; and 
quite a few had husbands 
worsting and weren’t des- 
perate for the money. 

Most of the younger 
women didn’t want to be 
Md off. They were mostly 
supporting themselves; had 
no “pesLqggs” stored up; 
and were .desperate for the 
money. 


STRICT RULES 

The women got together 
and asked the Union if the 
older ones who wanted to 
be laid-off could “volun- 
teer” to take the place of 
the others. But the Union 
said “no soap.” The rules 
were strict — last hired, first 
laid-off. 

I’ve often thought about 
how the women would have 
handled that situation so 
much better than the 
“rules.” 

Just the other day a 
friend of mine told me 
about the same sort of sit- 
uation a friend of hers was 
in — and how the women 
did handle it in that case. 

Her friend had a lot of 
seniority, but really wanted 
to be laid-off to catch up 
With her work at home for 
a while. Another girl at 
work needed the job badly. 
[They asked the Union if 
they could switch places in;' 
the 


“No.” The younger girl was 
laid-off. 

TALK IT OVER 

The two women talked it 
over. They decided that 
since the one with seniority 
would be making enough 
money, she would keep 
working and pay the other 
girl to come in and help 
her with her work at home. 
She had a garden, too, but 
a lot of the vegetables were 
just going to pot since she 
didn’t have enough time to 
can most of them. The girl 
who was laid-off would 
come over and can enough 
for both of them. Some of 
the others who lived near 
her would stop and pick up 
fresh vegetables and drop 
them off for her. It worked 
out fine for all of them. 

It would have worked 
out better if they had been 
able to handle the seniority 
rules themselves in the first 
place. But they made the 
best of the situation any- 
how* 


Way off the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


The way of the world 
today has caused so many 
hearts to be broken for 
trying to run the world in 
the old way of life al- 
though those old slavery 
days have past and gone 
to come no more. 

Why should the Negro 
people still stand around 
and wait for this white 
world to give them their 
freedom, when we cannot 
see any way out but to 
fight for what we want? 

The white man doesn’t 
seem to think that the Ne- 
groes have sense enough to 
stick together and fight 
for our rights. 

NEGROES 
HAVE LEARNED 

But the Negroes of Ala- 
bama have learned to do 
unto the white people as 
they do unto us. That is, 
to live as any other nation 
of people are living — by 
fight, wars and rumors of 
wars until .we can get 
things settled as we wish 
so that all mankind can 
live in peace forever. 

There is one thing that 
the Negroes of Alabama, 
want to know: Why do 
the white people want 
them to cook for them, 
wash for them, and some- 


times stay with them but 
we can’t sit with them on 
a bus? That is the simple 
thing that we could do. 

Our black hands are 
used to cook their food and 
wash and iron their clothes 
and it costs them just as 
much to sit on a bus as it 
costs us. > 

SIMPLE WHITES 

That is why Negroes to- 
day are saying that some 
white people are simple. 
They carry on so over 
something so simple as sit- 
ting on a bus and going to 
the same school. 

This doesn’t mean that 
the Negroes are trying to 
take away their white 
color, or live in their house 
to take their white life. 

No. No. That is not the 
thing we want. We want 
to live a happy life just 
like the foreigners that the 
white Americans are bring- 
ing to this country to live 
and to try to put them 
over the Negro after they 
stay here a while. 

But oh, no. We are go- 
ing to live and let them 
live who do not interfere 
with our right because it 
belongs to us for years. 
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Working Cay 


By Angela Terrano 


Well, the shop that 
spreads the most propa- 
ganda throughout the city 
of Detroit, of never having 
lay-offs (except, of course, 
if the workers vote the 
union in, the company 
“cannot promise steady 
employment”) has shown 
its colors as all true-blue 
patriotic souls do. 

Burroughs Corp. has just 
come around with another 
250 people laid-off. A few 
months ago they laid off 
300 or so. 

REAL GENTLEMEN 

They do it in true 
gentlemanly fashion, of 
course, but where will 
that get you? The work- 
ers might get called back 
by June. What happens 
if they don’t? That’s just 
about the time when un- 
employment compensa- 
tion will run out. 

Very few of the women 
there work just to save 
money or to buy some- 
thing. Even if their hus- 
bands are working they 
need to work. Still, it will 
be easier for the woman 
who is married and whose 
husband is working, than, 
fori jthe single girl who is 
supporting herself, or for 
the woman who is raising 
and supporting a couple of 
kids by herself, There are 
125 . men who, are being 
laid-off. What of ..their 
families? 


Their so-called “fair sen- 
iority policy” turns out to 
be not so fair when it 
comes to production and 
whom they want to keep. 

As one of the girls who 
was just laid-off told me, 
“We knew we could do 
very little about it, and we 
didn’t want to cause any- 
one to lose a few more 
week’s work. But we did 
want to give our ‘boy’ 
foreman a little bit of 
trouble. He knows noth- 
ing, sees nothing and acts 
like he knows it all. 

“We asked him why 
some girls with less senior- 
ity were being kept and we 
were getting laid-off. We 
caught him at every turn, 
and he finally resorted to, 
‘Well, I can’t give you an 
answer but if you really 
want to know ask the 
company. They’ll have an 
answer.’ Really!” 

SCHEDULES 
VS. PEOPLE 

It will never cease to 
amaze me that a society 
can he built up in which 
the most important thing 
is production. The most 
important thing is the 
person who puts out that 
production. But to ..the 
company schedu 1 es 
are the tiling to watch. 
Schedules, mind you, not 
people! - 
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EDITORIALS 

Whatfs in Store Now? 

President Eisenhower ran for re-election as the 
"man of peace and prosperity”. He celebrated his vic- 
tory on the “peace” platform by making Dulles’ “brink 
of war” policy the official mark of the Administration. 




He has just implemented this policy with a demand 
for Congressional authorization to send American troops 
to the Middle East at his personal discretion. Time, 
place and incident unspecified. 1 

As if this request for a blank check were not large 
enough nor blank enough, President Eisenhower has 
transformed his State of the Union Message into a de- 
mand for interference on a world scale. His grounds 
are that the world has now shrunk to such a point that 
every part of the world has becomes his imperial con- 
cern. 

Just as Khruschev in Russia, so the President in 
America has left out only one thing— the American 
people : not only their voice, but their very lives. 

The elections were no sooner over than many 
Workers found themselves unemployed. 

The New Year began with an inflation that has 
taken away what wage gains the American workers 
were able to win. 

The union movement no sooner announced its in- 
tention of fighting for increased wages this year, than 
the President of the United States came out, in his 
State of the Union message, against wage increase. 

Worse than that, Eisenhower’s delicate expression 
— that increases in wages must reasonably be related 
to labor productivity — gives Big Business the go-sign 
for all manner of speed-up, and the continuance of the 
lower-than-minimum wage level of $1 an hour that 
exists in non-unionized industries. This is the period 
of the allegedly highest prosperity this country has 
ever seen. 

President Eisenhower is playing the field at home 
and abroad, and wearing well his blinders on the ten- 
, sions in the South. Indeed, he has just demanded in 
that, .samg.mpsgggej. .that the, schools and education bill 
not fee tied to de-segregation. , . 4 ,, ^ . .1 

This implicit blessing to the White Citizens Council 
members, in or out of Congress, is for free — in the 
same manner in which he is ready to hand over the 
development of the natural resources to profiteering 
private business. 

Now, all we have to do, while sitting on this 
powder keg, is to wait for “an incident.” 

Nero’s fiddle-playing while Rome burned pales 
indeed before the powder-laden leaders of today, armed 
with an H-bomb, standing on the brink of war, and 
daring each other to start the world conflagration 
which will put a question mark over the very survival 
of civilization as we have known it. 
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ORGANIZING THE 

UNORGANIZED 

I’ve just been told by a 
friend who visited here 
that Walter Reuther, the 
president of the CIO, 
said that the next big 
drive to organize the un- 
organized workers would 
be the people who work 
in banks. 

Right here is where 
he better come and get 
into a tight that means 
something. Right here 
in the South is where 
we got to organize the 
people and stand up 
against these white 
companies and politi- 
cians. 

Has Reuther ever 
bothered to find out 
what it means to work 
in some of these little 
shirt factories and laun- 
dries that our women 
work in? 

If he’s serious about 
his Union he’d better 
come heir. If he don’t 
whip the white South, 
the white South will 
sure as anything whip 
him. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Steelworker ! 

' * 

For years, the Unions 
have mentioned organiz- 
ing the bank clerks and 
now Reuther has said 
that’s his next goal. I’m 
not sure that I want him 
to organize me. First of 
all, whenever I’m sick I 
get paid just the same. 
I don’t know if there 
will be the same liberal 
policy with the union. 
Then too, we get more 
paid holidays than most 
any other employees. 
Will it be the same with 
the Union? 

Bank Teller 
Detroit 
. * - * 

Reuther has his nerve 


about it but they don’t 
do a darn thing. 
Retired Needle Worker 

New York City 
* * * 

LEADERS & RANKS 

You don’t know how 
far back the Union has 
gone until you talk to 
GM workers. You can’t 
get a thing done to re- 
lieve anything the com- 
pany tries to put over. 

Right after the last 
GM wildcat, they threat- 
ened to fire wildcatters, 
especially those workers 
they tafebed as leaders. 
Naturally, the Union 
didn’t say anything 
about that except, 
“Amen.” That was bad 
enough. 

Now, the foreman 
walks around and says 
out in the open that 
if there’s another wild- 
cat, the company will 
see to it that the next 
wildcat leaders are put 
in jaiL And the Union 
hasn’t said a damn 
thing about that. 

Chevvy Worker 
Detroit 

.s v. * * * 

Those Negfroes down 
South have ft. lot more 
guts than the Negroes 
here up North, They 
know the only way is to 
fight. We know it too, 
but we don’t do any- 
thing. The Union does 
anything it wants to, and 
the company does any- 
thing it wants to, and 
we just let them. I think 
we ought to take a few 
1 es s o n s from those 
Southern Negroes. 

Negro Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

There are guys in the 
shop today who are as 
different t o d a y from 
what they were ten years 
ago as day from night. 


aying that the way to 
>rganize the unorganized 
s to start the next drive 
n the banks. 

Our trade is sup- 
posed to be highly or- 
ganized, but just go 
out Los Angeles and 
even right here in New 
York and you’ll see 
plenty of open shops — 
sweat shops— just like 
the kind we fought 
bloody strikes to im- 
prove when I was 
young back in 1910 
and -1913. Where are 
the Amalgamated 

niAfliimr WArlfArft. «T 


When they were 
younger, and when their 
wives were working, 
back in 1946, 1947 and 
1948, anything the com-, 
pany did, they were out. 

Today, the younger 4 
ones have got the ball. 

* These older ones won’t 
even shout when 

* there’s a touchdown. 
They better wise up 
in a hurry or they’ll 
be mobbed in the pile- 
up. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 


the International Lad- 
ies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union when all this is 
going on under their 
no s e s? They know 


THIS WHITE WORLD 

Somehow, ! when , yqu 
read about thousands, 
and thousands of people 


fleeing in Hungary in or- 
der to escape tyranny it 
seems unreal and far 
off. 

The pictures of the 
fighting make it more 
real and you know it’s 
really happening, but 
still it’s something at a 
distance and its easy to 
turn off the TV if you 
don’t want to see it. 

The idea of having 
to leave our own 
homes never really oc- 
curs to most of us and 
we feel comfortable in 
being where we are. 

But right here in our 
own backyard a very 
similar thing is happen- 
ing. 

I just read an article 
which tells of a Negro 
family that gave inform- 
ation to a reporter on 
the inequality that sur- 
rounds them. Because 
the article appeared in 
the magazine this family 
was driven out of their 
home. 

All their credit was 
cut off and the wife, 
who ia a school teacher 
was fired. No one would 
sell them anything. In 
order to survive they 
had to move and then 
hurriedly because even as 
they did so the white 
population was begin- 
ning to threaten bodily 
harm to them. 

This happened to a 
family that had estab- 
lished roots in a com- 
munity; had lived 
there all their lives. 
Then had to get out 
quick because the 
white population didn’t 
like an article they 
helped write. 

When I read this it 
made me real mad. I 
think of how magami- 
mous Mr. Eisenhower 
sounds in calling for fin- 
ancial aid to the Hun- 
garians and how all the 
big shots are climbing 
on the bandwagon. They 
put on such a good show 
and words like “Freedom 
and Dendocraey” spill out 
of their mouths. How 
much can they mean 
when .they said virtually 
nothing in their civil 
rights planks during the 
elections and people in 
their ’ own country are 
forced to leave their 
homes because of ty- 
ranny? - 

Nurse 

Los Angeles 
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NEGRO STRUGGLE 

Here’s something you 
don’t see in the daily 
papers. The bus boycott 
in Montgomery was only 
the beginning. But the 
people are using this 
strength in all phases of 
their fight for full hu- 
man rights, especially in 
* relation to any white 
business. 

Not only that, they 
1 klso threaten to use the 
f * boycott against any Neg- 
ro businessmen who don’t 
* give them full support. 

‘ They’re using it against 
the Uncle Toms so the 
whites don’t have any 
tools through whom to 
maneuver the way they 
used to. 

This has put more fear 
in the white supremacy 
Southern whites than the 
bus boycott ever did. 

Negro Resident 

Montgomery, Ala. 

* * * 

The white officials of 
Montgomery are going 
1 nuts. They just do not 
‘ I know what to do. Here’s 
an example: the Thanks- 
giving football game be- 
' tween T u s k e g e e and 
State Teachers College is 
” an annual high point. The 
white Crampton Bowl in 
Montgomery is turned 
over these two Negro 
colleges for the game 
' and the city gives the 
"key to the city” to the 
leading Negroes. There 
are big parades and 
floats and so on. The 
police route traffic down 
the side streets — it’s a 
; gala event, as big a day 
as the inauguration of 
the governor! 

This year, with the 
bus boycott and all, the 
Negroes were a little 
leery about the Thanks- 
giving event. The lead- 
ing professors of the 
two schools approached 
Mayor Gayle and asked, 
"Do we get the key to 
the city as usual?” 

The Mayor practically 
screamed at them: Why 
are you coming to me? 
Go to King (Rev. M. L. 
t ..King, Jr., . president of 
the Montgomery 1m- 
,4 provement Assn.) and' 
,y> those fellows. Ask them. 
They run this town, lock, 
stpck and barrel. 

J The Thanksgiving Parr 
ade this year was bigger 
s dhan ever •before. 

> Boycotter 

i ... Montgomery, Ala. 
* * * 

■v* OFFICIAL ” TALK 

1 ' The only time I ever 

1 heard our UN Ambas- 
sador, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, say anything 
sensible was recently 
.when he told the UN 


that it was senseless for 
the Russians to call the 
Hungarian Revolutionar- 
ies “counter-revolution- 
aries.” Because, Lodge 
said, that was like say- 
ing that the Russian Re- 
volution was the last re- 
volution history will ever 
see. 

Intellectual 

Chicago 


All this talk, that 1957 
will be the best boom 
year to come, is a joke. 
Especially when it ap- 
pears in the Detroit pa- 
pers. There was no less 
than 20 per cent cut in 
payroll this year over 
last, and this was on the 
basis of so-called wage 
increases that auto 
workers supposedly won 
this year. That means 
more than 20 per cent 
increase in unemploy- 
ment, particularly among 
auto workers. How many 
unemployed do they 
want before they quit 
calling it prosperity? 

Statistician 

Detroit 


AMERICAN WOMEN 

A lot of people in oth- 
er countries who read 
the LIFE issue on Am- 
erican women, and see 
all those glamour girls, 
are going to believe that 
we’re all that way when 
it’s not true. 

Housewife 
Los Angeles 


I didn’t think it was 
a realistic picture of our 
lives. They present the 
picture of what’s sup- 
posed to be an average 
housewife but her hus- 
band makes $25,000 a 
year and she has a gar- 
dener and a full-time 
maid. 

If they want to show 
an average woman, they 
should pick one with a 
husband who works with 
his hands and who 
makes under $5,000 a 
year, and she wouldn’t 
have a maid or a gard- 
ener. She’d have at least 
two children. 

Working Mother 

Los Angeles 


BEHIND WAit ■" 

1 Hear Editor: isaiti ■- * ■ 

People who should know better, people who, ;■ 
wanting to be admired for liberal views, speak 
bitterly about injustice and vaguely about free- 
dom, tell me that the Hungarian “Freedom Fight- 
ers” don’t want freedom for anyone but them- •. 
selves. My friends tell me that Hungary is en- 
gaged in an old-fashioned Nationalistic revolution 
which is a threat to One World : what if West Ger- 
many should try to help East Germany in a sim- 
ilar revolt? They also tell me that the Hungar- \ 
ians, being Catholic, are ideologically opposed to 
freedom, and that Russian domination of East 
Europe is probably the only alternative to World 
War ni. 

Recent violence in Ireland reminds me that 
the Irish Revolution, especially the Easter Rebel- 
lion of 1916, was criticized for similar reasons. 
The “democratic” English had, of course, been j 
smashing the Irish brutally for centuries ; but j 
"democratic” Americans also criticized it for 
weakening the stand of England, and thus world- I 
wide “Democracy,” in the war against Germany. 
They said that the Irish, being Catholic, were 
ideologically opposed to freedom. And finally, ; 
they said the Easter Rebellion was a futile at- p 
tempt. 

In reading about the Easter Rebellion I came |i 
across a remark by Lenin that cleared the air. In 
replying to a Polish “Marxist” who had attacked I 
the Easter Rebellion for being a petty-bourgeois 
putsche, he wrote: “Only those who imagine that ! 
in one place an army will line up and say ‘we are 
for socialism’ and in another place an army will j 
line up and say ‘we are for imperialism,’ and be- !?: 
lieve this will be the social revolution, only those j; 
who hold such a ridiculously pedantic opinion j: 
could vilify the Irish rebellion by calling it a i- 
‘putsch.’ :•• 

“Whoever expects a ‘pure’ social revolution f 
win never live to see it. Such a person pays lip ■■■ 
service to revolution without understanding what 
revolution is . . " I ; . ; ; 



TWO WORLDS I 

Youth and Workers in Present Revolts 

One aspect of the report from the South (see 
page 1) once again discloses how organic to the youth 
of today is organization and revolt. No one has to teach 
them that. Quite the contrary. The older generation 
has much to learn from them. It has much to learn 
from the youth because there is nothing “technical” 
about mass organization. Revolt is only the obverse 
side of organization when that revolt is motivated by 
the struggle for a totally new way of life. 

The vision of totally new human relations dictates 
the Negroes’ method of struggle, their organization, 
their endurance, their heroism. This, the white South 
does not have. It is the white South, therefore, not 
the Negro, which cowers in face of the reactionary 
White Citizens Council. 

Everyone recognizes 1956 as the year of revolution 
when the talk is of Hungary. Few see the social revolu- 
tion going on down South. The Hungarian Revolution 
is the most dramatic and courageous. At the same time, 
the struggle of the Southern Negroes — -and especially 
of the Negro youth of Montgomery, Alabama — is under- 
mining the whole monstrous institution of oppression 
and segregation which the capitalist press so daintily 
calls “the Southern way of life.” This, and not guns, is 
the true mark of a social revolution. 

With or without guns, this social revolution has 
been undermining the whole world of capitalist crisis 
and wars by questioning the right of either of the two 
gigantic poles of world capital — -Russia and America — 
to dominate the world. 

In this struggle out of world chaos, the much 
maligned youth of this generation — whether Hungarian 
or Southern Negro, Russian or Kenyan — has come to 
the forefront. Everywhere the youth is in revolt against 
this corrupt society which is in a perpetual state of 
warfare, moving from one crisis to another, and bal- 
ancing the very fate of civilization on the tip of the 
H-bomb. V* i3 i 

1950 marked the first sharp dividing line between 
the youth of this generation and the so-called “lost 
generation” that arose after World War I. That “lost 
generation” found itself as part of the intellectual and 
administrative bureaucracy trying ? tp qrder - -the -mew 
generation about. **■' : 

Contrast the high school youth of 1950. In 
that year, 30,000 high school youths in New York 
City burst forth in demonstration for such seem- 
ingly trivial matters as sports and extra-curricular acti- 
vities. They weren’t led by any radical group. They led 
themselves. They hadn’t yet undergone the discipline 
of a factory, and yet in their methods of struggle they 
used working class forms — mass action. 

One point in that demonstration had all the old 
radical leaders with no one to lead, gasping. It was 
when the youth had crowded onto the two vast sets of 
stairs in front of the court houses in Foley Square. 
The cops were trying to drive them off. Suddenly, the 
cry “Sit down!” went up and down the steps. In half- 
a-minute every kid was sitting down. 

THE COHESIVENESS OF WORKERS 

It was the same sort of action — on a much grander 
historical scale — that electrified the Whole world on 
October 23, 1956 when the Hungarian youth sparked 
the revolt against Russian totalitarianism. The weight 
soon shifted, however — of necessity it had to shift — to 
the working class. 'g. 

The working class alone has the eohesiveness and 
power which comes from being so strategically placed 
at the point of production as to be able to stop all pro- 
duction. No true social revolution can persevere unless 
it begins On the factory level and changes the relations 
at the point of production. It is here that capitalism — - 
which is being undermined from its position astride 
the backs of the, workers, and resting on the division 
between mental and manual labor — attempts to regain 
its position! by bringing forth ^seemingly new -weapon 
against the hew society. That“ seemingly new weapon 
domination. 

The important thing about the present revolts, the 
world over, is that the youth i& in the forefront because 
of the totality of their own opposition to the existing 
society. This creates in the youth, including the intel- 
lectual and middle-fclass youth, attitudes very similar 
to those of the working class. f 

Once the working class takes the leadership and 
puts its stamp Upon the form of struggle, its impulses 
merge with these impulses from the youth, and the 
doors are open for every layer of the population (that 
is*; all those not connected in any iva y with the t\^o 
state-capitalist societies fighting for world domination) 
to reorganize society on totally neW beginnings. In this 
respect the struggle has only begun. It will not be com- 
plete until a new social order has emerged. — R.D. 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 


A few years ago, a work- 
er, in response to a safety 
campaign initiated by the 
company, turned in a safety 
idea. He suggested that all 
workers in the plant be re- 
quired to wear safety 
glasses. 

The company liked the 
idea. They can provide im- 
pressive statistics to show 
a real decline in eye inju- 
ries since the adoption of 
safety glasses. More impor- 
tant, so far as they are 
concerned, is that there are 
fewer loss - of - time acci- 
dents, , T 

DOUBLE IRRITATION 

The glasses are uncom- 
fortable. Some workers 
complain of irritation be- 
hind the ears. Others say 
that their eyes have be- 
come worse since they’ve 
been forced to wear the 
glasses. 

The guy whose brain- 
storm started it all has 
long since left the job, 
encouraged to seek other 
work by the scorn and 


derisive activity of his 
fellow-workers. 

Most will admit that the 
glasses really serve a good 
purpose. A steel splinter in 
the eye is no fun. But still, 
the vast majority are 
against wearing them be- 
cause of the manner in 
which management insists. 
Anyone can be fired for not 
wearing his glasses. 

‘ GUFF” IS WORSE 

If someone comes down 
on the floor from the locker 
rooms without his glasses 
cm — as frequently happens 
— one of the foremen, sup- 
ervisors, superintendents, 
or what have you, will rush 
up to him and shout, “Get 
those glasses on.” 

Often, this kind of guff 
is a lot more painful than 
a steel splinter. I feel that 
the majority would gladly 
risk the physical danger if 
they could win from the 
company the right to wear 
or not to wear the glasses 
as they see fit. 

The spiritual uplifting of 
such a victory would be a 
thing to see. 


West German Youth Oppose 
Induction in New Army • 

According to a recent is- 
sue of the NATION, a na- 
tional magazine, the youth 
of West Germany are re- 
belling in large numbers 
against the new military 
machine being set up and 
staffed with former Nazis. 

More than half of West 
Germany’s 19-year-olds re- 
cently refused to register 
for the draft. In Munich, 
for example, only ten per 
cent showed up. 

GROUNDS FOR 

EXEMPTION 

In America, only objec- 
tors to war on religious 
grounds are legally exempt 
from service in the armed 
forces. But in Germany — 
as a result, I am sure, of 
the constant opposition of 
the people themselves since 
World War II — exemption 
is “guaranteed” to anyone 
who Is “opposed to every 
use of weapons between 
states on grounds of con- 
science.” 

Many of the youth, cur- 
rently refusing registra- 
tion or induction, are join- 
ing large organizations 
whieh are opposed to war 
and the draft itself.’ 


ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR OBJECTORS 

Some of these organiza- 
tions are connected with 
religious groups like the 
Quakers. Others are con- 
nected with the trade un- 
ions. Still other organiza- 
tions are organized solely 
for the purpose of provid- 
ing objectors with legal in- 
formation and defense. 

The Communists seem to 
have little influence in this 
youth movement — no doubt 
because of German experi- 
ence with ruthless Russian 
military occupation, as 
well as current Soviet mil- 
itary action in Hungary. 

YOUTH RESIST 
PROPAGANDA 

The West German gov- 
ernment and military ma- 
chine, presumably backed 
by the American Adminis 
tration, are using every 
means at their disposal to 
intimidate the youth and 
glorify the military. So far 
this seems to have served 
only to intensify the resis- 
tance of the youth against 
the draft. 

— Detroit Teacher 


Mother Says Today’s Schools 
Are the Same As Ever 


LOS ANGELES— -r don’t 
think it’s any difference 
now than when I went to 
school I don’t think kids 
are befog .trained , for any- 
thing any more now than 
we were then, I just floun- 


I got 


dered around when 
out of school. 

I think they shouldn’t be 
told what to do, but I think 
that it should be brought 
to their minds. . ; . , 

—Housewife & ^Mother 
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Miner’s Wife Wants to Work, Family Opposes 


WEST VIRGINIA — It 
seems as though you ought 
to find it harder to get 
your work done at home 
when you have a job, but 
it seems to be just the op- 
posite. 

When you’re working 
out, you decide just what 
you have to do each night, 
and you do it. But when 
you’re home all day, you 
always seem to be putting 
it off until “tomorrow.” 
You figure that if you’re 
too tired to do it today, it 
can wait — you have “plen- 
ty” of time. That’s part 
of it. 

MORE ENERGY 

But I think there’s more 
to it than that. You have 
more energy when you’re 
working out than when 
you're not. It's hard to 
put into words, but I know 
that when I was working 
out, helping in a store, I’d 
be plenty busy all day, and 
still be looking for some- 
thing else to do. It wasn’t 
like being home all day. At 
home I’d just drag along. 
You seem to feel freer 
when you’re working out. 
You feel like you’re doing 
drudgery when you’re 
home. 

MENTALLY TIRED 

I really believe that the 
reason you feel more tired 
doing your housework than 
working outside, is because 
you’re just mentally tired. 
You sit around at home 
and think about all you 
have to do. You hate to 
get down to it. By the time 
you get started you’re all! 
worn out just thinking 
about it and dreading it. 
It's more mental than phy- 
sical, lots of times. 

It may be different with 
men or with women who 
have to work to support 
themselves. They have to 
go to work. But if you’re 
working by choice, getting 
out to your job is a pleas- 
ure. It’s something you’re 
doing because you want to. 
At home, the housework is 
just something you have 
to do, and it winds up just 
plain drudgery. Outside, 
you feel somehow that 
your work is more appre- 
ciated than at home. At 
home, it’s your “duty.” 
What you do is just taken 
for granted. 

WORK WITH OTHERS 

No matter what you do, 
a job is something different 
every day. There are the 
routines, of course, but 
there’s always something 
during the day that’s dif- 
ferent than the day before. 
At home it’s the same 
thing, day after day — 
washing, cooking, cleaning. 

Part of what makes it 
different is the people you 
work with. At home you 
work by yourself, but out- 
side you’re working with 
others. Each person is dif- 
ferent, arid they’re all part 
of your job. 

You feel as if you’ll 

doing something bigger 


outside. It’s not just your 
own little sanctuary. 
You’re part of the whole 
world when you’re out 
working. You don’t feel 
that way about your own 
little house. 

HATED TO QUIT 

That’s part of the reason 
I hated to have to give up 
my job. Yet, since I’m 
back home, I don’t want to 
go back. I didn’t really ac- 
complish anything, except 
in my own mind. The 
more money we had, the 
more we spent (even 
though it did feel good to 
have my own money, and 
not have to ask for it.) 

But the worst part was 
that my family wasn’t sat- 
isfied when I was working. 
The reason you have the 
desire to get out, is be- 
cause you’re not satsfied. 
But if the whole family 


isn’t satisfied, it just isn’t 
worth it. When you have 
small children, they seem 
to get away from you when 
you’re not home. And 
when everybody else was 
upset, I couldn’t be satis- 
fied either. 

THERE’S NO WAY 
If there were some way 
a woman could work out, 
and still keep the family 
together, some special 
hours she could work or 
something, that would be 
“it.” But things aren’t set 
up that way. You can’t 
“choose” your hours. My 
only choice was between 
working out and upsetting 
everybody else. Or staying 
home and getting it back 
to “normal.” I liked wdrk- 
ing out, but now I’m back 
home, and the family’s set- 
tled again. So that’s it. 

■ — Miner’s Wife 


A “GIANT” HOAX: 

HOLLYWOOD TOUCHES BURNING PR0BLEMS-- 
AND DROPS THEM, MOVIE GOER SAYS 

In the movie “Giant,” Hollywood has once 
again caught hold of some burning social prob- 
lems only to drop them like a hot potato. The 
movie revolves around three main crises: wealth, 
the younger generation versus the older, and the 
relations between “whites” and Mexicans. And in 
the final analysis, every one of these is side- 
stepped. 

* * * 

Oil Tycoon Jett Rink’s deterioration is caused 
not so much by his wealth, as by the fact that he 
is a questionable personality all along, a “wild- 
cattin’ so-and-so.” The other rich man, Benedict, 
though he has his blind spots, is shown as a “good 
guy” and a hero. Since he is not a vulgar newly- 
rich like Jett Rink, but comes from a long line of 
aristocratic land-holders, he is therefore “fair” and 
“brave.” 

* * * 

Young Benedict, the son and namesake, breaks 
away from the family traditions and from his 
father’s authority by marrying a Mexican girl. He 
sees his father for what he is, bigoted and selfish, 
but he still lives within the family fold, and pretty 
much relies on his old man to fight his battles for 
him. But at least the son comes to grip with the 
race question in his own marriage. Still, he seems 
to consider it a personal, and not a social, ques- 
tion. 

* * # 

The mother’s attitude to Mexicans is patroniz- 
ing and sentimental. She tries to “help” the Mexi- 
cans, but shies away from an outspoken defense 
of them as a class. 

* * * 

Jett Rink, who in his younger days attacked 
Benedict for stealing the land from the Mexicans, 
ends up by barring Mexicans from his luxury 
hotel. Bick Benedict will fight for his daughter-in- 
law’s honor, but he obviously considers Mexicans 
inferior, and cannot accept his own half-Mexican 
grandson. 

* * * 

There is one strangely symbolic scene, how- 
ever, that seems to me to point the way to the 
future. During the funeral of the young Mexican 
ranch-hand, who was killed during the war, the 
camera points to a young Mexican boy who is 
playing with a ball outside the cemetery. He says 
nothing, he yawns, kicks the dust, but there is la- 
feeling about this little boy. He is independent, he 
is indifferent to the hypocrisy that is going on 
behind him at the funeral. The movie didn’t say it 
explicitly, but I had the feeling that he was not 
going to let himself be killed in “white people’s”? 
wars, or be kicked out of hotels, or live in slum 
shanties, oi work for a white boss, or be done out 
of his rightful place in the world* Maybe Holly- 
wood didn’t mean it that way, but that’s how it 
came through to me. 

— Detroit Movie Goer 
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Automation w the University: 

Movies and Tape Recordings to Replace Teachers 


A DOCTOR STEAKS 

By M.D, 


DETROIT.— AMous Hux- 
ley offers a plan to help 
solve the problem of Amer- 
ica^ lack of good teachers. 
He suggests that our top- 
most teachers, of all sub- 
jects and at all grade 
levels, join in the making 
of a graded series of half- 
hour films to be shown in 
classrooms all over the 
country. Every student 
would thus be assured of 
getting a high percentage 
of genuinely first-rate in- 
struction. 

(After a film had been 
shown, the flesh-and-blood 
teacher would take over, 
so . presumably the plan 
woqld not reduce the num- 
ber, of teachers required in 
the schools. 

ELECTRONIC 

LECTURERS 

When we get to colleges 
and universities, however, 
the implications of automa- 
tion become more interest- 
ing. Already, colleges are 
beginning to offer courses 
over radio and TV. Thru 
these media a lecturer can 
reach a far vaster audience 
than in the classroom and 
reach them far more cheap- 
ly. And, since a tape or 
film can be used for years, 
the number of students 
reached by one lecture can 
be multiplied hugely. 

So far, such courses have 
relied chiefly on local tal- 
ent, but add Huxley’s plan 
to the present development 
and' you will see that three 
or four hundred professors 


could easily take care of 
the great bulk of under- 
graduate lecturing. For ex- 
ample, a dozen people 
should easily be able to 
prepare a film course in 
Elementary French that 
should be good for a gen- 
eration. 

From a rosy, dehuman- 
ized, engineering point of 
view, the partial automa- 
tion of college education is 
attractive. For less time, 
money and effort, automa- 
tion can bring a college 
education within the price 
range of everyone. What is 
more, it can be a boon to 
college teachers by allow- 
ing them more time for 
research, for leisure, and 
jfor more direct teaching of 
| students than lecturing per- 
mits. See how both stu- 
dent and professor stand to 
gain. 

TEACHERS AFRAID 

Yet college teachers are 
afraid of it. For instead of 
being used to improve edu- 
cation and the status of 
the teacher, it will prob- 
ably be a means for hard- 
up administrations to cut 
expenses and staffs. Ad- 
ministrations can pay a 
man to tape some lectures, 
use the tapes over and over 
again, and politely tell him 
that his services are no 
longer required. 

Can you blame college 
teachers for being unen- 
thusiastic about automa- 
tion in their profession ? 


After all, automation can 
spell unemployment or a 
reduction to the status of 
a mere reader of exercises 
and examination papers'- 
coolie labor in effect. By so 
resisting they are accused 
of standing against “prog- 
ress,” of opposing a major 
breakthrough in university 
education. 

SAME PROBLEM , 

They are in a similar 
position as miners in West 
Virginia who oppose cora- 
tinuous miners — the same 
position as workers any- 
where confronted by auto- 
mation. 

This is additional proof 
that the intellectual is in 
the same boat as the work- 
er. The sooner he wakes up 
to that fact, the sooner will 
he improve his status and 
cease to be alienated. 

— College Teacher 


That Xmas Bonus: 

GONE BUT NOT 
FORGOTTEN 

LOS ANGELES. — My 
shop is non-union. Every- 
one got a bonus for Christ- 
mas and the company 
threw a big party. Before 
Christmas rolled around, 
however, the collections 
started. 

There was a dollar apiece 
for the two big bosses, and 
another dollar for our lead- 
girl. We drew names to ex- 
change gifts at the party, 
and we were told not to 
spend more thah $3. This 
was a total of $7. ’ 

I only make $1.25 an 
hour. My husband told me 
I was a fool for giving to 
all the collections. But eve- 
ryone was giving, and they 
collected by a Hst: your 
name and how much you 
gave. ■ 

The day of the party 
finally eame. There were 
all the drinks you could 
drink, a ham, turkey, po- 
tato salad and all the trim- 
mings. There was a live 
band too. 

BIG DEAL 

When they gave out the 
presents we had bought 
each other, the company 
threw in a box of candy 
with our bonus. 

No one was expecting 
much because the rumor 
had gone around that the 
bonus would be smaller this 
year, instead of bigger, be- 
cause the company had 
bought some new property. 

Everyone got half of 
what they got last Christ- 
mas. They all felt the com- 
pany should have kept it’s 
party and, instead, given 
us the money they spent 
on it. 

I’d only been there 
three months so I wasn’t 
expecting much anyway. 

I didn’t get modi. They 
took $1.05 in income 
out of my $5.00 bonus, 
leaving me with a Christ- 
mas bonus of $3.95. 


A Woman's Viewpoint j 

AN EVENING OFF 


Every day you hear 
women saying how they 
are tied to the house and 
kids and never get out to 
see other women, I don’t 
think that’s necessary half 
the time. 

I think if women had an 
understanding with their 
husbands, that they also 
should have free nights off 
from the home and kids, 
everyone would be better 
off. It’s good for a woman 
to get out with other wom- 
en for a hen-session once 
in a while. 

Just before Christmas 
my friend invited me and 
two other women with 
families to a cookie party 
at her house. There were 
just, the four of us. I 
haven’t had such a good 
time for ages — just by get- 
ting out to spend an eve- 
ning with them. We talked 
about everything from hus- 
bands, work, kids, and 
eookang right up to the 
situation in Hungary, and 
we all enjoyed every min- 
ute of it. 

We were so busy e&teh- 
hig up on all our news that 
we nearly fixed some of 
the; cookies mil good! 
While we were supposed to 
be making ehoeolate mac- 
aroons everyone was try- 


ing to out-talk the others. 
Now and again you would 
catch a voice saying, “Who 
added the salt?” or “Did 
the vanilla go in yet?" 

We were getting along 
fine until we suddenly rea- 
lized that one of us was 
following the recipe for 
chocolate macaroons while 
another one was following 
the lemon drop recipe. But 
the cookies turned out 
wonderful ! 

The evening was perfect 
in spite of the fact that 
though we had to run back 
to the store once to ex- 
change some sour milk; 
another time for more 
flour; we ran out of eggs 
and coconut and had to 
“improvis e” — and even 
though the car broke down 
every few miles when my 
friend was taking us home 
after it was all over. 

Give me an evening like 
|that instead of an expen- 
sive evening at a night 
club! They say too many 
cooks spoil the broth. But 
this broth wasn’t spoiled. 
As a matter of fact, it 
wouldn’t have been any 
good without any one of 
us! 

K.R.J. 

West Virginia 


PIECE-WORK AND ULCERS 

c.cer in the region of the outlet of the stomach is 
not as common in women as in men, but seems to be 
on the increase. It is estimated that in the U.S. at least 
one person out of 25 has this disease. 

This week, I found an ulcer in a woman who com- 
plained of abdominal pain and nervousness. She has 
been employed in the needle, trades for many years, 
operating a machine. She does piece-work on dresses 
and says she prefers getting paid for each article, rather 
than by the hour or day, because she can make more 
money. 

INCREASED STRESS, TENSION & HURRY 

It is evident, however, that to make money in this 
hurried manner, she is paying a price in increased 
stress. This tension and hurry she also carries over 
into her home. 

The shop the woman works in is non-union. She is 
not particularly concerned over this. The union doesn’t 
appear important to her. In fact she believes she is the 
gainer in not having to pay union dues. Though she 
says that the unions have done a lot in the past to im- 
prove working conditions, this past doesn’t seem to 
mean much to her now. 

A few months ago I read a newspaper report of a 
conference on job evaluation and time study. The con- 
ference was sponsored by the University of California 
in Los Angeles Institute of Industrial Relations. There, 
Dr. William Gomberg, head of the management engi- 
neering department of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, stated that the object of man- 
agement is “to maximize profits by minimizing costs,” 
while the object of unions is “to assure that the worker 
gets a fair share of what he produces and has a pleas- 
ant place to work.” 

UNION ‘EXPERT* RECOMMENDS IT 

He said further, “It is the job of unions to remove 
wages as a competitive factor in business, so that man- 
agement can co'ifi^Th'on 8 cf! H- 

centives such as piece-work can be one way of accomp- 
lishing this.” ’ ? ; ■: 

The idea of strength through union is as old as the 
tribal life of mankind. However, with the beginnings of 
industrialization and modern civilization, the unity of 
“factory hands” became an absolute necessity for sur- 
vival. It had to take a revolutionary form in complete 
opposition to the factory owners, who paid no attention 
to age or sex, to health or disease, to pleasure or pain. 
Gradually and brutally an unstable compromise was 
forced on the working man. 

DIFFERENT ROADS 

The rise of the CIO pointed to a new direction— a 
different road. With the first sit-down strike and the 
CIO, the American worker began to question the very 
nature of labor In modern society and what it was do- 
ing to his life. 

In the 20 years since, however, the American 
unions have not kept pace with the feelings and actions 
of these ordinary working people. The union’s main 
concern is still in wrestling a few small concessions 
from the employer. 

A large union bureaucracy has arisen which seeks 
to prevent the involvement of ordinary people in solving 
their own affairs. Instead, it tries to force them to look 
to “specialists” and "leaders” for guidance. This kind 
of unionism blocks, rather than opens, the road to the 
totally new and healthy human life that the worker 
is seeking. 

Dr. Gomberg, the DLGWU official, in spite of 
being "the only' industrial engineer with a Ph.D. 
degree in Hie labor movement,” shows little wisdom 
when he looks to the removal of wages as a com- 
petitive factor through the use of piece-work. He 
glorifies an activity which is the most intensified 
exploitation of human beings ever devised, ft drives 
the worker to become his own foreman. 

In reality, the factory owners and the union bu- 
reaucracy have joined hands. Both are concerned with 
disciplining the worker and keeping him in the same 
old place. But the worker can no longer remain in this 
place. “It is not merely the product that the laborer 
produces that is alienated from him. In this alienation 
is crystallized the renunciation of the labor itself.” And 
through this is created the stress that gives birth te 
ulcers as well as to other illness. 
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Report from the South 

(Continued from Page 2) 


If something happens, 
many Negroes will say to 
each other, “The people in 
Montgomery would have 
done something about it.” 
And they think what they 
should do and how to do 
it. 

BIRMINGHAM 

STEELWORKER 

A steelworker in Bir- 
mingham told me, “We’re 
going to start next week.” 

I said, “What?” 

' He said, “Thirty or forty 
of us are going to sit any- 
where we want to. If we’re 
arrested, we’ll boycott.” 

1 It happened the way he 
said it would. Those who 
were arrested were on dif- 
ferent bus lines and not 
just on one line as the 
white Birmingham papers 
tried to say. 

MISSISSIPPI 

CONSTRUCTION 

WORKER 

I met a construction 
worker from Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. He said, “It can 
happen in Mississippi to- 
morrow. I’m just waiting 
for it to happen. One day 
we’ll stop riding and it’ll 
be the same as it is here 
in Alabama now.” 

PROM NEW YORK 

I met a Negro from New 
Yorfcl I wa§ raised with 
him as a kid, but I hadn’t 
seen him in 30 years. He j 
said he came down to see 
what the people were doing 
and to carry the word back 
to New York. 

He said, “How come this 
couldn’t have happened 30 
years ago? I wouldn’t have 
left the South if it did.” 

Maybe it couldn’t have 
happened 30 years ago. 
Who can tell how or when 
these things happen? It’s 
true that things are much 
different now than they 
were then. The Negro has 
become an economic and 
political power in the 
South. 

Large numbers of Ne- 
groes are voting now, espe- 
cially in the big Southern 
cities; and they’re breaking 
through in many of the 
rural counties and districts 
as well. 

The economic level has 
risen. There are many Ne- 
gro businesses now and 30 
years ago the Negro in 
business didn’t mean any- 
thing. 

Today, the mule and 
wagon days are gone. All 
the Negroes cah get to 
trucks and cars and make 


and with whom they’re go- 
ing to trade. They’re not 
tied to the local white 
storekeeper who used to 
rob and abuse them. 

CONSTANT FIGHT 

But the Negroes have 
fought constantly, for more 
than 30 years, for every- 
thing they gained : whether 
it was by standing up as 
individuals against a brutal 
Southern sheriff as during 
the Depression; or whether 
it was in the rising CIO in 
1937 ; or whether it was in 
the March-on- Washington 
Movement in 1941 ; or 
whether it was in the New 
York and Detroit “race 
riots” in 1943; or whether 
it’s in the boycott move- 
ments today. 

When I came back to De- 
troit and went in to work, 
soon after the first of the 
year, I was telling some 
workers in the plant what 
I saw and felt in Alabama. 

One of the Negro work- 
ers told me, “My aunt 
passed in Georgia during 
Christmas. I wanted to go 
down for her funeral. But 
my mother was afraid of 
trouble with all that’s go- 
ing on now. We didn’t go. 
If it was Montgomery, we’d 
have gone. I wish it was 
like that in Georgia, that 
would be my happiest day.” 

TO GEORGIA 

It wasn’t but a few 
days later that the daily 
papers carried long sto- 
ries about the new Boy- 
cott movement in At- 
lanta, Georgia- 

Leading Negroes from 
New Orleans, Tallahassee, 
Montgomery and Birming- 
ham were visiting and dis- 
cussing with leading Ne- 
groes in Atlanta. 

The white city officials 
blustered and threatened 
that they were not going 
to tolerate “foreign agita- 
tors.” 

The Atlanta leadership 
answered: We know all of 
these men. We’re discussing 
with them. But they’re here 
as visitors; we’re not mem- 
bers of the same organiza- 
tion. We have our own or- 
ganization. 

The Atlanta movement 
calls itself “Law, Order and 
Liberation.” 

The leadership has just 
told the world: We’ll ride 
the buses in Atlanta, non- 
segregated; or we’ll ride a 
chariot to heaven; or we’ll 
push a wheel-barrow in 
Hell. 

—Charles Denby 
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The progress of man- 
kind is measured in dif- 
ferent ways by different 
individuals or groups. 
The only true measure 
of progress is the extent 
to which mankind has 
increased their civil lib- 
erties, gained their free- 
dom, the self determina- 
tion of all peoples from 
the factory level up. 
Scientific advancement 
and technological devel- 
opment, which result in 
more leisure for the few 
and less for the broad 
masses of workers in 
any country become 
quite meaningless in this 

context. 

* * * 

This year-end review 
of the world will try to 
measure what, if any, 

progress has been made. 

* * * 

Hungary 

The most outstanding 
blow struck this year for 
freedom was the Hun- 
garian Revolution under 
the guidance of the 
workers and students of 
Hungary. Though they 
are no longer in power, 
at the moment, the re- 
volt demonstrated the 
possibility of workers 
and youth overthrowing 
a despotic communist 
dictatorship on their 
own initiative, against 
overwhelming military 
odds, without “leader- 
ship” other than their 
own self organized com- 
mittees. It exposed the 
fraud and hypocrisy of 
the intellectuals and the 
government leaders who 
believed that it could not 

be done. 

* * * 
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power vacuum into 
which Eisenhower pro- 
poses to throw the 
weight of American mili- 
tary and financial might. 
The people of the Middle 
East will be no better off 
under American domina- 
tion than they have been 
under the British and 
French. 


Africa 

Africa is moving fast. 
Its people no longer ac- 
cept exploitation and 
domination by the big 
powers, GHANA, for- 
merly the Gold Coast, 
has won its independ- 
ence. Africa still suffers 
under the segregationist 
practices of its dictator- 
ial government. Else- 
where native African 
movements are gather- 
ing strength to throw off 
foreign rule. The con- 
centration camps of 
Kenya still hold thou- 
sands of Kikuyu, Meru 
and Embu people but 
liberty and freedom do 
not exist. 

* * * 

Russia 

Russia still stands at 
the top of the: list of 
those countries where no 
civil liberties e?ri$t. The 
discontent of thle people 
has broken out into the 
open in the Ukraine. 
Student demonstrations 
and factory strikes are 
widespread. The gov- 
ernment is weaker than 
at any time in the past 
20 years. 

Far East 

The dominant power 
in the Far East is Red 
China. During the last 
year some improvements 
have been made in the 
living standards of the 
vast millions of the Chi- 
nese people, in terms of 
more and better housing, 
some consumer goods. 
The number of factor- 
ies, railroads and irriga- 
tion projects have in- 
creased. 

Yet, the vast popula- 
tion and resources of 
China, under the rule of 


United States 

Despite the heat of 
the election campaign, 
civil liberties in the 
United States have not 
advanced during the 
year and show no prom- 
ise of doing so, next 
year. The notable strug- 
gle of the Negroes of 
Montgomery, Alabama, 
has set a new pattern in 
the struggle against seg- 
regation and their suc- 
cessful fight to secure in- 
tegrated buses has 
struck deep into the £ 
stronghold of the reac- 3!f|j 1957 Z 
tionary south. But the 

the McCarran Act and iHead Nevrs A Letters 

Taft-Hartley, not to 
speak 


armies, cannot but domi- 
nate the thinking and X 
political activities of the X 
neighboring cou n tries X 
like Burma, Laos, Cam- | 
bodia, Thailand and even f 
India. Civil liberties are 
still a long way off in J 
China today. 

* # * 

Indonesia is in the 
midst of a large-scale 
military revolt. 

Japan has rebuilt its 
industry and economy 
but remains pretty much 
under American domi- 
nation as it has since 
the war. 

The Philippines re- ± 
main an area of econom- 
ic distress. Inflation and 
political mismanagement 
have created a critical _ 
situation there. Politi- X 
cal opponents of the 
Magsaysay government £ 
live in fear of their lives. 


South And 
Central America 

Political dictatorship ^ 
continues to thrive in 
Central and South Amer- 
ica. Revolts continue to 
take place with clock- 
work regularity. The 
rich have grown enor- 2 
mously wealthy and the $ 
masses of workers and 
natives live in increased 

poverty. 

* * * 

Cuba, under the dicta- 
torship of Batista, was 
shooting down opposi- 
tionists in the streets as 
recently as Christmas 
Day. 

* * * 

None of the South 
American dictatorships ^ 
could live for an hour 
without the active sup- 
port of the American 
State Department. 

* * * 

Only the self-organized ? 
Hungarian workers have * 
struck blows for real 
freedom this year that £ 
will be long remembered. 
They and the Negroes of 
Montgomery, Alabama, 
U.S.A. Organized gov- 
ernments ever y w h e r e 
have either stood still, or 
tried to roll backward 
the progress of mankind. 


of 


remain. 


segregation, ^ 

* * 


England and France 

These two countries 
turned back the pages 
of history with their 
unwarranted invasion of 
Egypt. By resorting to 
force they have com- 
p I e t ely disrupted the 
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WORKERS JOURNAL 

The Courage of Southern Negroes 
By .CHARLES DENBY 

About a year ago for the first time in American 
history Negroes in Montgomery, Alabama, began to 
show the world what America is by their courageous 
stand in boycotting the bus system in an effort to gain 
full recognition as any others, by sitting in any seat 
they please. For years Negroes have felt this way. 
There was discussion among them, but when the face 
of a white appeared among them, they immediately 
changed the conversation. As the years passed, new 
and younger Negroes began to replace and fulfill the 
hopes of the older ones with a new brand of determi- 
nation with little or no regard for their personal 
safety. 

As one young Negro stated in Montgomery: We 
have waited for years for some kind of law that would 
say we are right, it is not a crime or against the law. 
The Supreme Court said that, and we knew we had to 
carry the ball, and we are determined to do that. 

After the shooting of Mrs. Rosa Jordan in Mont- 
gomery during the Christmas holidays, her statement 
was: If they had not got me, it would have been some 
one else. 

RADICALS, LIBERALS AND 
TRADE UNION LEADERS 

Some years back when all these radical parties 
were in their highest activities, the line of the “Party” 
was that this courage and determination could be 
shown only by Negroes of their parties. It was heroic 
because it was good propaganda for the Party and it 
was “leadership” for the rest of the American Negroes. 
Not a single group in the radical movement ever had 
the revolutionary courage that Southern Negroes today 
show. 

Northern Negroes, especially those who left the 
South in the 1920s and early 1930s, have made state- 
ments and jokes about fear and backwardness of the 
Southern Negroes in regard to the white man. Today 
they are all stunned, asking: Who are the Negroes of 
the South and where did they come from? They never 
realize that the hardest oppressed peoples of any so- 
ciety are the ones most likely to revolt against it. They 
do not now see that Negroes in all Southern cities want 
the boycott. 

Few can look out upon a calm sea and tell when a 
storm will rise and the tides will sweep all filth to 
shore. No one can set the tune, date or place for the 
self-activities of the Negroes, as the Communist and 
other radical parties have always tried to do. They all 
cling to the conception of plan and think that if they 
had not planned it for the Negroes, it would not be 
done, and if a Party leader did not lead the movement 
it was a useless movement. 

This was also the line of the trade union leader. 
That is why the Montgomery Negroes have not only 
stunned and surprised the Southern reactionary whites, 
but America as a whole, including the radicals, liberals, 
Northern Negro leaders, and the trade union leaders. 
WHY NOT PRACTICE SOME 
DEMOCRACY AT HOME 

Today many of those are trying their utmost to 
get in on the movement, not so much to support it, as 
in the hope of gaining some basis of leadership in the 
hope of directing and controlling what these Southern 
Negroes have so strongly organized themselves to carry 
on such a tremendous battle for their democratic right 
In the face of untold odds. 

You have to struggle for the minds of the Ameri- 
can people as a whole. Those Negro leaders who have 
been used to go abroad to sell democracy in other 
countries, to sell themselves as the representatives of 
the 16 million American Negroes, should bow in shame 
at the news that a group of Negroes from Georgia sent 
the President of the United States a telegram asking 
him to send Vice-President Nixon to the South to tour 
there instead of touring Europe and Asia. No reply 
from the President, and no news from these repre- 
sentatives of the American Negroes. \ 



Rebels With A Cause 


One youth was talking about the high absenteeism in school today and said, 
“About half the kids who are absent could come to school, they’re usually not that 
sick. I know because I’m always looking for reasons not to go. It’s just that you 
so seldom find a kid who doesn’t hah-: school.” - - - 

The Hungarian Revolu 
tion and the part that 
youth between the ages of 


13 and 15 have played in 
it has been in all the papers 
for weeks. 

The youth were the he- 
roes of the street fighting 
in all of Budapest. A 13- 
year-old girl, singlehanded, 
destroyed three Russian 
tanks with Molotov cock- 
tails before she was killed. 
She was found with a Hun- 
garian flag over her body 
and a verse which pro- 
claimed she hadn’t died in 
vain. 

Teenagers were the most 
effective of the tank fight- 
ers. They situated them- 
selves on the tops of roofs 
with part of the gang on 
the ground. When the 
tanks appeared the youth 
on the rooftops would 


throw stones at them so 
the tanks would raise their 
guns, and when they did, 
the youth on the ground 
would go in under the guns 
and destroy the tanks. 
When they were asked 
where they learned to do 
this, they replied that they 
had been taught by the 
Communist Party. A case 
of the pupils excelling their 

PRAISE & PUNISHMENT 
While the American 
press was praising these 
young heroes to the skies, 
they never once looked to 
the signs of American 
youth’s rebellion. It, to 
them, is still “vandalism,” 
“juvenile delinquency” and 
nothing more than that, as 
long as it is in this coun- 
try and not against Russia. 
If any American youth 


Appeal for Academic Freedom 

(News and Letters has received the following ap- §j 
peal from Boston which we herewith reproduce in full U 
for the information of our readers.) H 

BOSTON, January 17. — Richard DeHaan, 27, 
a former graduate student at Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Mass., has filed suit against the Univer- % 
sity in Federal Court here. He charges that last jj 
Spring the University expelled him, denied him jf 
degrees for which he had already qualified, and ~ 
revoked his scholarship and teaching fellowship H 
without a statement of the reasons, if any, and ~ 
without a hearing. The complaint asks DeHaan’s jj 
full reinstatement without prejudice as a graduate jj 
student, doctoral candidate and teaching fellow ■ 
and payment of $2,000 damages. In the event that jj 
the court does not order reinstatement, the suit jj 
asks award of $100,000. A preliminary hearing on 1 
JJ, ‘t>»,-fiB^i®^heduled,foh^Jajmary 2§. - 1 

m ’ ' ■' (Continued on Page t) • . sj 


acts in the same manner 
as the Hungarian youth he 
will find himself in Juvenile 
Court and from there to 
Reform School. 

It’s true in this country 
we don’t face the Red 
Army and Russian domina- 
tion. But that doesn’t make 
American youth’s rebellion 
against his present life and 
future war any less real or 
just. ' : 

; In Russia the Commu- 
nists recognize the fact 
that high absenteeism in 
the factories is a form of 
rebellion and offenders are 
sent to Siberia. 

DISGUST TAKES 
MANY FORMS 

The disgust of youth 
with school takes many 
forms: Acts of “vandal- 
ism” with school property; 
breaking windows ; setting 
ashcans on fire. These are 
not just mischievous 
pranks; they happen far 
too regularly. 

This same youth report- 
ed that there were as many 
as two or three fights a 
day in school. She said the 
tension seemed to be so 
great that these fights 
would start over nothing. 

She summed it up by 
saying, “It’s a lot easier 
to rebel in school, than 
at home.” 

When there are hundreds 
of students together in one 
school they find a strength 
they don’t have in the 
home. 
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iCOAL AND 

North fir South: 


ITS PEOPLE 


...LOOK IN YOUR OWN BACK YARD 


WEST VIRGINIA— 
The bombings down 
South aren’t anything 
new. Just before I got 
to Birmingham, aoout 
two years ago on our 
vacation they had 
blown up a whole row of 
houses there. 

The difference between 
Pratt City and Birming- 
ham is only about two 
miles. But in Pratt, 
white and colored have: 
lived together, for years 
just like we do here, and 
in Birmingham every- 
thing is segregated. 

The people got tired 
of it, I guess, and made 
them let the colored peo- 
ple buy. Then they 
came back and bombed 
the place, a whole biock 
of Birmingham. 

In another case, one 1 
colored lady had built a 
real nice house and took 
a white lady in to show' 
it to her one day. A 
couple of days later, her 
house was bombed. No- 
body was home. But 
they hurt some in the 
block that was bombed, 
though it was just luck 
that none were killed. 

DRIVING SOUTH 

I didn’t have any 
trouble myself once I 
got to Birmingham. I 
had my trouble before I 
got there. I never let 
my tank get under half 
full. I pulled up to a 
filling station just out of 
Pulaski, Virginia, and 
talked to the man just 
like I would here. I said, 
“Fill it up.” . 

He looked at me real 
hard and then walked 
around to look at the li- 
cense plate. Then he 
* filled it up, but when I 
asked him how much I 
owed him, he just 
pointed at the tank. He 
never did speak to me. 
But some of the stations 
we stopped at were very 
nice, and even invited us 
back. . 

When I got to Knox- 
ville one guy tried to run 
me right off the road. 
Our friends had told us 
that any time you get 
into trouble in Knoxville 
and a white man goes to 
get the cops you’re just 
wrong. All you have to 
be is colored to be wrong 
when you’re in the 
South. I figured the guy 
pushed us off the road 
because he had an older 
car than we did, and 
when he saw a colored 
guy driving a better car 
than his, he just started 
moving in our lane. 

Like the preacher 
from Cleveland who took 
his new Cadillac South 
and pulled up in a filling 
station, ' and the next 
thing he knew the police 


were there and took his 
car. The finance com- 
pany had to go get it. If 
he had had the car paid 
for, he’d have really 
been lost! 

When that guy pushed 
me off the road I forgot 
where I was and started 
to go after him. If my 
wife hadn’t reminded me 
I was in Tennessee I 
don’t know Where I’d 
have - landed up. But 
when she did, it sure 
didn’t take me long to 
get moving. The signs 
said if you go 40 miles 
an hour you’d get to 
Birmingham in four 
hours, but I cut it in 
half! 

“NICE MANNERS” 

In Birmingham I didn’t 
have any trouble, be- 
cause my old man took 
me everywhere with him. 
When the woman my 
dad works for first met 
us and said, “Well, how 
are you-all?” I started 
to get mad, ’cause I 
thought she was making 
fun of me. But they 
talk like that! After I 
got used to it, I really 
got a kick out of listen- 
ing to them. 

She asked my wife if 
I was her husband, and 
my wife answered, “Yes, 
I am.” 

The woman said, “Your 
husband has very nice 
manners.” I guess it was 
her way of saying my 
wife didn’t, because she 
never did say “Yes, 
ma’am,” or “No ma’am.” 

My dad had taken me 
aside when we first got 
there. He said we were 
just visiting, but he had 
to live there after we 
were gone. I knew what 
he meant — he wanted me 
to say, “Yes, ma’am,” 
and “No, ma’am.” A lot 
of times I’d forget, 
though — and he’d kick 
me — bam! It was my 
dad I’d be Saying “Yes, 
ma’am” to. And broth- 
er, my shins were sore 
by the time we left. 
WHITE TALK 

We went all around 
while we were there. I 
noticed that among the 
white fellows, they were 
talking about desegrega- 
tion the same as they 
were talking about it ap 
here when it first came 
up. 


All the white fellows 
had to say about it was, 
“I hope such and such a 
colored fellow gets to go 
to our school, we could 
sure use him on the foot- 
ball team.” 

It seems as though the 
only thing that’s stop- 
ping them having he 
colored on their teams 
around here is that they 
couldn’t play in the 
Southern Conference. 
But last year when Pitt 
had all their trouble in 
the bowl game, they just 
told -them if Grier didn’t 
play, none of them 
would. And that’s what 
all the teams could do if 
they wanted to, and 
that would settle it. 

You don’t really 
have to take a trip 
South to learn what 
it’s like, when you get 
right down to it. That 
news reporter from 
the North who played 
the part of a colored 
man for 3d days down 
South to get “the 
facts” a few years ago 
didn’t have to go 
South. He could have 
looked right in his 
own back yard. Why 
keep looking just at 
the South? We’ve got 
plenty to take care of 
everywhere. 


I AN APPEAL FOR ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

J (Continued from Page 1) 

jj The Brandeis administration has replied to 
§ these charges only that it was not obligated to 
| provide a statement of its reasons or a henring, 
gj and that the lawsuit threatens “the right of the 
1 University to determine its own admissions po- 
| licy.” 

■ In view of the complete denial of academic 
§ freedom and due process. DeHaan states, he has 
jj also filed grievances and requests for investisra- 
| tions with the American Association of University 
1 Professors, American Civil Liberties Union. Vet- 
| erans’ Administra +, ‘on and other organ V" tions. 

■ A “DeHaan Defense Committee” has been 

1 formed for the purposes of publicizing the case 

jj and raising funds to defray legal expenses. The 

1 Defense Committee, which has its head" i 1 n rt.ers at 
I 51 Hisrh Street. Newton Upper Falls G4 Mess., is 
§ appealing for all persons and organizations inter- 
U ested in academic freedom to support this cam- 
g paign. This should be done in the first instance, it 

1 states, by addressing letters of nrotest to Presi- 

1 dent Abram L. Sachar, Brandeis Unive^sit". Walt- 
| ham 54, Mass., with carbon copies to the Defense 
1 Committee if possible. 

J DeHaan issued this following statement this week: 
| “Despite repeated requests for them during 
| the past nine months, I have as yet been able to 
1 secure neither a statement of the charges against 
I me nor a hearing at which I could answer them. 
1 The University has fired and expelled me on the 
1 pretense that it is not bound by its own catalogue 
jj and regulations, by its contract with me for teach- 
1 ing duties nor by the principles of acc^smic due 
1 process as traditionally honored in all legitimate 
| colleges and universities. 

“Through its action my good reputation has 
j been blackened and my career destroyed. Despite 
| my academic record here of straight A (with two 
1 A-), I have been unable to secure admission to 

B other graduate schools. Despite a good record as 
1 an undergraduate and during three years’ of grad- 
| uate work, Brandeis University has been able in a 
| fit of pique to excel me from my chosen profes- 
| sion. It is not right that it should exercise such 
B power.” 


Always Listen to Your Boss 


The Communist re- 
gime in Poland has had 
to admit that Polish 
coal miners ewe beat- 
ing up mine bosses and 
hauling them out of 
the mines in wheelbar- 
rows. It’s what miners 
, call a t “fire-the-boss” 
campaign. 


SCOTTS RUN, W. Va.— 
I was snapping on tins 
track section and me and 
my buddy, the motorman, 
had just gotten four empty 
cars and started to go into 
the heading where the load- 
ing machine was. I was in 
front of the cars and caw 
the loading machine oper- 
ator testing for gas. He got 
a cap on his safety light (a 
sign that there was gas in 
the place) . When I saw 
that, I blew for my buddy 
to stop. 

When the loading ma- 
chine operator saw the cars 
stop before they got to the 
machine, he asked me what 
was wrong. I told him that 
I saw him get a gas cap on 
his safety lamp and I 
wasn’t going to be working 
in gas. He started to fan 
the face of the coal. I told 
him that wasn’t going to 
drive it out; what we had 
to do was run a line canvas 
up to the face to get 
enough air in to drive the 
gas out. 

‘MY BOSS IS UP THERE’ 
When the loading ma- 
chine doesn’t run for a 
little while, you can bet 
your bottom dollar that be 
fore long your boss is go- 
ing to be right there. Sure 
enough, he came around 
the corner and .ask^d my 
motorman what, the trouble 


was. My motorman said he 
was waiting for me to blow 
for him to move. 

The boss told him, “I’m 
the boss on this section, 
and I’m telling you to get 
those empties to that load- 
ing machine.” 

My motorman told him, 
‘My boss is at the end of 
these empties up there. I 
move or don’t move de- 
pending on how he ; blows 
that whistle. He blew for 
me to stop; and until he 
blows that whistle for me 
to move, I’m staying right 
here.” 

TVE GOT A WIFE 
AND KIDS’ 

The boss came up to 
where I was and started to 
jump on me. I told him 


that I wasn’t going to move 
those cars until we had. 
some canvas up. The boss 
asked the operator what 
the score was and he told 
the boss that he had got 
a cap on his lamp. The 
boss said, “Only a cap?” 

“That’s all it takes,” I 
told him, “and you know 
it. If you can detect gas 
with that lamp, there’s too 
much to be working in. 
That much gas, the tight 
amount of oxygen and a: 
little spark and— Kabooie! 

“I don’t know about you, 
but I’ve got a wife and kids 
waiting for me at home. I 
just bought a TV set and 
I want to lay on the floor 
and look at it with my xids» 
And Pm going to.” 


Will You Come Out As You Went In? 


OSAGE, W. Va. — There 
are a lot of people, even 
some miners, who say that 
a miner doesn’t worry 
about whether he’ll come 
back each day from the 
mines. That just isrit true. 

When; he goes down in 
that cage at the beginning 
of the shift, the thought is 
on his mind, “Wonder if I‘ll 
see my kids again this 
evening?” Don’t let anyone 
tell you that wei don’t 
j Worry about .that. , : 

I The mine we’rej in is 


plenty hot (gassy). It can 
be safe all right, but its 
only as safe as you make 
it. I figure that every man 
is like me, and when I go 
through those revolving 
doors to get to the man 
trip, I wonder if I’ll be com- 
ing out the same way that 
I’m going in. > 

So you just wonder until 
you get to the section. 
Then, when everything 
starts running, you’ve got 
your job to. do, and you for- 
get about it. 
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* PITTSBURGH, Pa.— The 
accident rate in the mill 
has always been high. You 
never know what’s going to 
happen. The company even 
posts the accidents for the 
day on the bulletin-board, 
jto remind you when you 
eome in the mill to “be on 
the alert.” 

' That’s the main purpose 
of it — to scare the guys. 
But then they turn around 
and get the bosses on you 
to “put out.” They have 
more bosses than men in 
the mills these days — and 
all they eare about is keep- 
ing you working. 

f “Safety” for the com- 
pany amounts to giving 
you a safety talk every 
day, plus a memorandum 
that’s passed around let- 
ting you know wliat acci- 
dents happen and who 
had them. 

‘ONE MORE HEAT* 

The last shift I worked 
Is a good example of what 
happens any time. We were 
working and all at once the 
roof of the furnace fell in. 
Steel spattered everywhere, 
and plenty of guys came 


close to getting burned bad. 

You never know when a 
roof will fall in. It may 
be getting thin — but they’ll 
hold it up for “one more 
heat.” A heat’s worth 
about a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. They figure 
they can squeeze another 
one out. And they just 
keep on squeezing. 

“GOOD EXCUSE” 

The company could shut 
it down. But they can al- 
ways find a good excuse 
for keeping it going. They’ll 
tell you that they’ve got 
one furnace down and that 
if we keep this one going 
for a while, they’ll shut it 
down when the other one 
starts up again. 

Under certain conditions 
you can refuse to work be- 
cause of dangerous condi- 
tions. For example, if we’re 
going up to repair a roof 
and the damper sticks and 
all the hot air is blowing 
out, the men can refuse to 
work. But as far as a fur- 
nace man whose job is 
working on the furnace — 
he can’t very well refuse. 


NOT MUCH SENSE 

He may know it’s thin. 
But when the company's 
making money, he’s mak- 
ing money — they have the 
incentive system out there. 
He figures if he can hold 
the heat on for one more 
heat, he'll do it. The aver- 
age second helper can make 
$27 a day, and a first 
helper makes better than 
that. 

It may not make sense to 
you, but that’s the way it 
goes, and that’s the way 
the mills are run. 

■ — Steelworker. 



By Ethel Dunbar 


II he Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

Some Workers Make Trouble for Others 

If there are some people one else could change their 
that think workers are just place but she not only 
an anonymous mass I changed but chose where 
wish they could work in and made another girt 
this particular department move to a place she didn’t 
I work in. care for. 


There is one girl in par- 
ticular who would instigate 
one girl against another or 
a group of girls against an- 
other. And was unhappy 
unless she was involved in 
some kind of intrigue. And 
it was obvious if you didn’t 
pay much attention to her 
you would sooner or later 
feel the brunt of her 
talents. 

UNTRUSTWORTHY 

This same girl was the 
one that was supposedly 
trying to get the union in 
when I just hired in. At 
the time I trusted her but 
when I began to see that 
she would talk to every 
white shirt (and they know 
her) that would come into 
the department I knew 
something was wrong. 

One day a girl she had 
had a fight with over the 
fans was placed next to 
her at her bench. Now 
there is more than a yard, 
and a half between them 
but she made such a stink 
about it that not only did 
the whole department get 
the gossip about the other 
girl but we who were close 
and saw what happened, 
even her friends, were just 
plain disgusted that any 
one should do that. Not 
only that, but it became 
clear that she was a privi- 
leged character since no 


NO JOB-KILLER 

This last day I was 
watching a new job they 
had begun on. Well she 
was working on it and so 
was a girl friend of mine. 
My friend is not a job killer 
or a company girt but she 
has a desire to do the neat 
est and best job she can. 
This being a non-produc- 
tion department you can do 
that easily and use it to 
your advantage in keeping 
quotas down. It’s easier to 
wire and solder and you 
have to take your time. But 
after a while you pick up 
speed and then have more 
time for yourself. They saw 
the way this friend was 
doing it and told the other 
girls to do it the same way. 

CRY-BABY 

No one objected till this 
girl started crying about it 
and saying she would never 
be able to put out her pro- 
duction this way. She told 
every man in a white shirt 
about it. She told the fore- 
man that she does four 
pieces like every one else 
but could do five but not 
this certain way. So to be 
able to win and gloat over 
the victory she was willing 
to raise the quota. Which 
on a job like this is the 
difference between working 
at an average pace or like 
a horses. 


Company Rules 
Foul Up Production 

Detroit — It seems if you 
make the foreman make 
the decisions he’s supposed 
to make, obey him and 
company rules strictly, 
things are bound to foul 
up. We didn’t feel like do- 
ing very much the other 
day so we decided to let 
the foreman confuse things. 

Generally the smaller 
parts to the jobs we build 
come from the stock room 
on a skid. If the parts are 
missing a stock man is sup- 
posed to hunt them down. 

DON’T EXIST 

The blueprint and order 
on the job we were to 
make called for screws 
with holes drilled in the 
ends to take cotter pins. 
These screws don’t exist, 
that is, whenever we need 
these screws we get some 
the same diameter and 
length and drill the holes 
ourselves, an operation we 
are not supposed to per- 
form. 

We told the foreman that 
the stock chaser couldn’t 
locate the screws. He de- 
cided to take care of it him- 
self. We stopped work 
since it was impossible to 
continue without the 
screws. 

BY THE BOOK 

It took the foreman ai 
couple ©f hours of search- 
ing in a few stock rooms 
before he decided there 
were no such screws. 

Then he said, “Why not 
drill a hole in a regular 
screw?” We told him what 
a fine idea that was and 
suggested that he take 
some screws over to the 
machine shop. This took 
another forty-five minutes. 
Superintendents and fore- 
men had to agree, orders to 
fill out and more procedure. 
Ten minutes after the 
screws eame baek it Was 
time to go home, 


Law & Order For the Lawless White 

What do the words, law groes must go by. While I 
and order, mean to the was in the South this year, 
white people when they do I had to straighten out 
not take time out to obey “the law” — the sheriff. He 
any of the laws that they came down to the place 
put out for other people to where I was, jumped out of 
go by. They do not obey the car, and ran into the 
the laws themselves. They house without anybody 
are the first ones to break asking him in. He went 
the law, whether it is run- through every room until 
ning a red light, driving a he eame to my sister's 
car while they are drank, room, 
bringing foreigners to this SEARCH WARRANT 
country to give them a bet- I asked him what was he 
ter job than to the Ne- looking for, and he said, 
groes. But they will be “whiskey.” I said: “Do 
sure to ask the Negroes to you have a search warrant 
send in some money to help to go through the house 
the refugees, like this?" “No,” he said. 

The whites were the first 1 don’t need one.” 
to say: Thou shalt not kill. * sa ^ '• “But you 

But they are the first to have to have one if 

kill some young child for ^ was a man s home 

nothing, just go crazy ail y° u were running through, 
at once like Singer. Yes, when y° u come to m y 
that is the way a lot of room > don’t you dare go in. 
white people get by — they * do not make whiskey and 
pretend that they have lost * know something about 
their mind. But that Isn’t law and order and you 
true. It is just when a can>t S° into m y room un * 
white man sees he cannot * ess y° u show me a search 
get to do a thing like he warrant.” I put myself 
wants to. When uncle Bill right ™ front of my door, 
fell on his knees to pray j us ^ walked out of 

his last prayer, it was to house then, 

let God know that he did ^he Negroes of the 

not rule down here on South have to learn t3 
thiia earth. straighten out the law and 

SOUTHERN INCIDENT K to 

The white people of the have some things go their 
South and a few up North way because the time has 
thought that everything come for the Negroes to do 
they say and do the Ne- something for themselves. 


Their Talk Isn’t Cheap — It Costs Vs Plenty 
Twenty-two years ago) help the little farmer 


the Democrats created a 
scandal by plowing un- 
der wheat already 
planted while people 
were going hungry. Part 
of the present Republi- 
can farm program is to 
“incorporate into the 
soil” part of the 1956-57 
winter wheat crop. There 
doesn’t seem to be much 
difference, does there? 

Incidentally, in a re- 
cent interview Congress- 
man Harold Cooley, the 
Democrat from Ncrth 
Carolina who is Chair- 
man of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 
was asked, “Will Con- 
gress do anything to 


stay on the farm?” 

He replied, “Well, I’m 
sure we will try, if 
there’s any plan that can 
be devised; but, actually, 
I have no plan, and I 
don’t know of anyone, 
else that has proposed 
one.” 

So now that the elec- 
tions are over the farm 
problem will return to 
normal with farmers suf- 
fering, city folks paying 
high prices and Demo- 
crats and Republicans 
doing darn, little except 
talk. 

-—Machinist 
Los Angeles. 




LAY-OFF WARNINGS IN L. A.l 


The workers in the 
General Motors plant in 
South Gate, California 
are already worrying 
about lay-offs even 
though it is only Janu- 
ary and new model pro- 
duction has not been go- 
ing on very long. 

The workers are notic- 
ing that they are not 
seeing many new Buicks 
or Pontiacs and Oldsmo- 
biles on the road. They 
know that the plant is 
only working 49 hours 
per week, which is 
somewhat unusual at the 


beginning of model pro- 
duction and indicates 
that there is no great de- 
mand for new cars. 

Despite all the talk 
by the big shots in 
Detroit that this will 
be a good year for 
automobile production, 
the foremen and com- 
mitteemen are telling 
the workers not to be 
surprised if lay-offs 
start at the end of 
January or in Feb- 
ruary. 

— G.M. Worker 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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EDITORIALS 

Prosperity , Depression and War 

The daily press has suddenly become interested in 
the “family budget.” Not that they intend to do any- 
thing about revealing the holes in our present “pros- 
perity” and show that a worker’s family still cannot 
make both ends meet, but only because the press wants 
the average man “to understand the nation’s budget.” 
Since the figures for 1957-58 appeared one runs into 
the astronomical figures -r- and that for a single year 
—-of $72 billion. The press is finding the explanation 
tough going! As one commentator put it, “It would be 
easier to make a person memorize the whole of Encyc- 
lopedia Brittannica.” 


The President feels differently. He just dismisses 
the third of the nation that still remains ill-fed, ill- 
clothed and ill-housed, and says that since we have 
“unparalleled prosperity,” we need not worry about 
what debt we are piling up for future generations, nor 
about the taxes, especially on the working people, of 
this generation. All we need to worry about is every 
other part of the globe, especially anywhere “Russian 
Communism” is about to penetrate. 

* * # 

As it happens, the Russian Communist leaders are 
telling this same story to their people, with but one 
difference: where President Eisenhower says, “Russian 
Communism threatens,” Nikita Khrushchev says "West- 
ern Imperialism threatens.” Meanwhile the people in 
each country have to bear the burden of the greatest 
military budget in so-called peacetime history. The talk 
in the shops was: “I have to think about my own fam- 
ily’s bills-; -I -can't think about the government’s. But 
I know Vrar cannot be far off.” 


Where in all this is the labor bureaucracy? When 
they are ript - out blowing their own horn for what 
“they” did twenty years ago to establish the CIO, they 
are quiet as mice, little ones. They cannot criticize the 
expenditures for "defense” because they themselves 
use this as an excuse to fight “Communism.” Read: 
rank and hie who wants to see the unorganized organ- 
ized and to better the conditions in the automatized 
sweat-shops.. At the. same time they too are so worried 
about a depression* which even Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey says "would curl your hair” that they 

do not dare propose that the moneys be used for more 
useful purposes than war. 


_ So they look at this budget, fully 60 per cent of 
which goes for current defense; and, if you count the 
debt on, past wars, then fully 80 per cent of it is for 
"wars, past and present and all they worry about is 
“tight money,” that is to say, more liberal, credit. That 
is, literally all they said thus far. Why say more when 
lives of the people, are as cheap to them as to the big 
brass ip Washington. As one worker put it, “War looks 
like a fixed thing. It is always in their budget and it 
is ahvays the biggest thing in it.” 'v .J- 
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NEGRO STRUGGLE 

We went to ehurch 
Sunday to hear the ser- 
mon on segregation. The 
preacher really laid it on 
the line. 

He said that too 
many of our people 
were satisfied here in 
P it t s b u r g h , and 
thought they were liv- 
ing in Heaven, when 
Hell was right here. He 
said there’s a lot we 
could be doing right 
here. If we weren’t .sat- 
isfied with what we’ve 
got. 

There’s plenty we’ve 
got to fix up right here, 
all right. The preacher 
was sure right. 

Steelworker’s Wife 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* # # 

It’s really something 
when the President can 
send Nixon all the way 
to Hungary to check on 
what’s happening there, 
but can’t manage to send 
anyone just a few hun- 
dred miles South in his 
own country to check on 
what’s going on in Ala- 
bama! . !L 

He had special envoys 
to meet Nehru, all the 
way from India, but 
wouldn’t send a soul to 
meet the representatives 
of the Boycotters from 
the South. ~ 

They’re really knock- 
ing on his own back door 
right now. The boycot- 
ters are in Atlanta now 
— and that’s right near 
Ike’s second- home in 
Georgia, where he goes 
to play golf. I figure he 
probably won’t be play- 
ing golf down there for a 
while, 

— Steelworker 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I went to the AAA to 
have my route mapped 
before I went South a 
few years ago. The man 
talked me into joining 
and it sounded like a 
good idea. Hooked every- 
thing over before we left 
and everything looked 
real good — before we 
started off. 

But once we got going 
and started thinking of 
a motel to stop at, it 
suddenly hit me like a 
thud: “If you stop there, 
man, somebody’s going 
~ to bum that shanty 
down.” 

The man said they 
have to give you some- 
thing at an AAA place. 


if you stop. But it 
turns out that you 
have to make previous 
arrangements. Only 
then can they provide 
for you at some color- 
ed hotel or something. 
But nothing doing with 
just ANY AAA place. 

The only part of the 
AAA that’s any good for 
a colored person is up 
North. Otherwise you're 
just wasting your money. 

—Miner 
West Virginia 


More is happening in 
the mill concerning up- 
grading for Negroes. It 
even got into the “Pitts- 
burgh Courier” this time. 

It started when one of 
the grievers in zone 5 
kept trying to get his 
men placed on the jobs 
that were posted and 
that they were eligible 
for. 

He’d have the guys 
sign up for the jobs, and 
make the U n i o n go 
through all the proce- 
dure, even though noth- 
ing would come of it. 
The job would be filled 
and nothing more would 
be done. . j 

This guy- finally got 
on to the head griever 
.. about it, and the head 
griever told him he 
was going to relieve 
him of his job the first 
of the year. 

He got good and mad 
and went to the “Courier” 
and had them investigate 
the matter. 

One of the head men 
in our District is a 
colored fellow— and he 
was supposed: to rep- 
resent the Union, na- 
turally. But all he had 
to say was that the 
Union had nothing to 
do with it,; The Union 
says they can’t up-rate 
, anybody if the com- 
pany won’t allow it! It 
sure makes the Union 
a laugh. 

It’s the same thing 
they always tell you: 
they can’t do anything 
about it. I don’t know 
what will come of this 
latest business, but I’ll 
let you kne^y how it de- 
velops. , 

—Steelworker 
: s ; Pittsburgh; Pa. 


* ^ 'When ?(hfe says he 
can’t manage to send 
anybody down South 
to see ‘.whiktfs going on 
in his owfi- country, he 
reminds w© of bur 


president, John L. who 
can’t ever seem to 
manage to make it 
down from Washing- 
ton to see us about 
what’s going on in the 
mines, either. 

Miner 

West Virginia 
* # # 

Eisenhow er’s Civil 
Rights program is now 
threatened by a block in 
the Senate. It is about 
time that our little play- 
boy politicians quit their 
acts of bamboozling the 
American people. Eisen- 
hower, in his campaign, 
could have gotten down 
to brass tacks “so to 
speak” on this integra- 
tion deal. He knows full 
well the various men who 
will try, and probably 
succeed, in blocking his 
program in this Senate. 
By not doing this he 
showed very clearly that 
all he wanted was a sec- 
ond term — let the Ne- 
groes keep on wanting 
their first-class citizen- 
ship. 

He could have ac- 
quainted the people with 
the facts as they stand 
and to indicate in their 
state elections that he is 
not capable in himself of 
getting his plans through. 
He could have told the 
people that if their Sen- 
ators and- Delegates did 
- not vote . the way they 
wanted them to, to use 
petitions, letters, ete. to 
indicate how they really 
wanted them to vote. 

I don’t know how this 
would work in practice, 
but it seems to me that 
if a country is really 
democratic, and it could 
be shown that the major- 
ity of the people did not 
want segregation, it 
w o u l d be done away 
with. 

Ex-G-I 

West Virginia 

• m . 

Do yon know that 
Eklon Dee Edwards, 
the Grand Dragon of 
the Knights of the Ku 
KIux Klan in Georgia, 
is a General Motors 
worker in Atlanta and 
a paid up member in 
good standing in the 
, UAW? . 

Journalist 

New York City 

* . * : * 

LEADERS & RANKS 

A woman worker was 
tilling how G. M. got 
. around paying many wo- 
men in her plant vaca- 
tion pay by” pskjng whipt 
women would like to take 
their vacation in April 
instead of later in the 
summer. Those that did 
were laid off for several 
weeks and not rehired 
until after June 1st. The 
union contract stated 
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that a worker must be 
on the payroll the first 
of June to collect vaca- 
tion pay. The union said 
that there was nothing 
they could do, they were 
just out of luck. 

Union Man 

Detroit 


MD’s last column 
(Jan. 22) refers to Dr. 
William Gomberg, of the 
ILGU, hailing piece- 
work as a solution both 
for management and 
labor. 

Not so long ago Gom- 
berg left the labor move- 
ment for a teaching job 
in the engineering de- 
partment of a university. 
The bitter joke, however, 
is this : 

When Gomberg was 
with the ILGU, he had 
the reputation of be- 
ing a liberal trade 
unionist who fought 
against Communist in- 
fluence in the Unions. 
Yet in 1956, he hailed 
piece-work in practi- 
cally the same words 
with which Stalin 
hailed it in 1935 as a 
, “gift from heaven” 

‘ for the Russian work- 
, ers. 

Regardless what po- 
' litical name- they give 
themselves, these ad- 
ministrators reach the 
same ruthless conclu- 
sions when it comes to 
squeezing the last 
i ounce of exploitation 
» from the workers. 


New York City 

*. ' .. . 

WAR & PEACE 

It’s coming out how 
the Red Cross is making 
their usual distinctions 
about who gets help in 
Hungary, too. One report 
said that they were re- 
fusing aid to . anyone who 
was participating in the 
strikes there. - 

! ; They did the same 
thing during the min- 
ers' strikes arund here. 
They'd tell the strik- 
ers, “Yon have a job, 
alt yon have to do is go 
back to it, if you need 
money.” They were 
real strike-breakers, or 
* trying to' be. - « , -1- - 

In Hungary, the re- 
ports said'' that they 
weren’t helping anyone 
Who was participating in 
any demonstrations - — 
students or ‘workers. The 
way it sounds, the only 
ones left the Red Cross 
is willing to help are the 
“commissars!” 

— Reader 

West Virginia 


Most . of the people 
around here are pretty 
suspicious not only of 
the Hungarian “ref- 
ugees” coming into the 
country, but of the big 
“show” of aid to the 
H u n g a r i ans from the 
government, too. 

One miner’s wife sum- 
med it up this way : “If 
they want to be so gen- 
erous, there are plenty of 
people right here who 
need their help. They can 
start sending some of 
their “Care” packages 
right to W. Va. But they 
just want to make a big 
‘show’ to the rest of the 
world, and to heck with 
what’s going on right in 
their own country.” 

— Miner 

Cassville, W. Va. 

* * * 

I passed a Civil Serv- 
ice test for clerk-typist. 
But when they showed 
me the job, I wouldn’t 
take it. I’ve done all 
kinds of work from fac- 
tory to housework to 
saleswork. But that was 
One job I wouldn’t touch! 
The typists were all 
In one huge room. 
They all had electric 
typewriters and the 
. noise, was deafening. 
They had half an hour 
for lunch, and the rest 
of the day they just 
typed, all day long. 

I decided I just could 
hot take it! If you 
weren’t crazy to take the 
job, you’d be driven 
crazy soon enough. _ 
—Working Woman 
West Virginia 
* * * 

That picture in “Life” 
on "The American Wo- 
man” of the room-ful of 
typists lined up one be- 
hind the other gave me 
the shudders. The line of 
women working side by 
side at a canning factory 
just below it sure looked 
preferable to me ! It 
reminded me of how fast 
“office-workers” are be- 
coming a big assembly- 
line themselves. Only 
they can’t even talk to 
each other. They have to 
just type. At least on a 
factory assembly-line you 
can talk to each other. 
It sure seems an awful 
price to pay to stay a 
"white-collar” worker! 

— Factory Girl 

West Virginia 
* * # 

The Life article oh 
women was written by 
a psychiatrist who, ap- 
parently, thinks that 
what men need to exist 
as human beings is to 
have women sit home 
and admire them. I 
think this is an insult 
to men. 

— Housewife 
Los Angeles 


STRUGGLE FOR 
MEN'S MINDS 

In regard to a recent 
poll conducted through- 
out the country by two 
• analysts to find out peo- 
ple’s political views, it’s 
noteworthy that people 
referred to themselves as 
the “little man” even 
though they might own 
several material com- 
forts. This is especially 
hoteworthy since there is 
a constant attempt to 
make people believe there 
is no such thing as the 
“common man,” or the 
“little man.” 

You see the differences 
between classes concrete- 
ly in state run institu- 
tions like mental hos- 
pitals where thousands 
of people are herded to- 
gether. This is where the 
concept of big and little 
is obvious, because if 
you’re little you get 
treated like cattle. If you 
have money, it’s very 
different. 

' —Subscriber 

Los Angeles 

* » * 

I was selling News & 
Letters at a plant gate 
the other day when a 
young guard eame up to 
me and asked me what I 
“have there.” 

I thought at first it 
was going to. be the usual 
routine of asking for 
about 10 papers to hand 
out to the officials of the 
company. He looked 
through it and when I 
told him it wasn’t a com- 
munist paper he ex- 
pressed some disappoint- 
ment. 'l ■ - 

j I must have looked 
amused because he quick- 
ly explained that Plant 
Protection isn’t what , it 
used to be in the old 
days of Ford. 

He asked me if I ever 
heard of the Unitarians 
and said he’s lectured for 
them. I know of the Uni- 
tarians as a semi- reli- 
gious, liberal group. 

He whipped out his 
union card and told me 
his union was trying to 
organize Plant Protection 
, in : other factories. 

When I asked him 
what, the guards would 
do in case of a strike, he 
said they weren’t permit- 
ted to touch anybody and 
he showed me that he 
had no gun. He said, 
“We’re caught in the 
middle, but we’re having 
our fights with manage- 
ment constantly ! ’ ’ 

-^Committee Member 

Los Angeles 


TWO WORLDS I 

The Confidence Man In Literature Gr Life 

One hundred years ago the great American writer, 
Herman Melville, wrote The Confidence-Man: His Mas- 
querade. It was a story about a trip down the Missis- 
sippi iq an, old steamer call®! Fidele, or Faithful. 
Everyone on board was either a con-man or a sucker. 
Everyone was in the game, trying to get something 
for nothing, or at the next man’s expense. 

They talked about faith 1 when they believed . in 
nothing. They bragged that no one could fool: them 
when they swallowed every lie. Although there is no 
violence aboard, it is a tale of horror, the horror that 
comes from man himself when he is a “man-charmer 
as certain East Indians are called snake-charmers.” 
Melville sums it up as “the mystery of human sub- 
jectivity.” The mystery, however, is dispelled when you 
look at the objective forces swaying the America of 
his day, 1856. 

America was then four years away from the Civil 
War that was to tear out the old poison of slavery. 
But on the surface life went on unchanged and hypoc- 
risy pretended it would never change, The confidence 
racket was being played for stakes as large as life— 
the life of the Negro slave. It was this crisis of a 
nation that .transformed the cheap, egotistic, self- 
centered con-man into “a social type.” 

IT IS MORE CLEAR TODAY 

We can see this clearer today than in Mellville’s 
day not only because we look at it with hindsight, but 
because we too live in a birth-time of history when the 
great masses have not yet come on the historic stage 
to decide the form of the new society. The totality of 
the crisis the world over weighs one down oppressively 
and makes of us all prey to the braggadocio who now 
says “Have confidence in me and I will lead you to the 
new.” " V. ■ '■‘■‘-■r'--. w**. 

This is especially true of Europe where small 
working-class political groups look doubly impotent by 
the massive Communist parties they must face daily. 
Under the circumstances the adventurer who promises 
to overcome all this by the wave of a thesis has the 
ear of people who should know better, were it not for 
j the fact that they too are out “to get rich quick.” I 
know one such con-man whom I shall call Jim. In 
America he posed as the European expert who - could 
bridge the difference between American and European 
politics by becoming an American. A decade that added 
up to zero returned him to Europe where he now poses 
as the American expert who has yet maintained his 
European origins and “grasp.” But although he 
breathes the free European air (insofar as civil rights 
are concerned) , he remains incognito. Naturally this 
social type whom Melville long ago’ had 'called “man- 
charmer as certain East Indians are called snake 
charmers” would be swept away the momen| the small . 
working class groupings get into the stream of the 
mass movement;- But for the moment he is : there to 
plague small groupings even as American labor bu- 
reaucrats are there to prey on the mass movements. 
TWO TYRES OF RuRIlAUCiJATRS ‘ 

Two types of American labor bureaucrats swarm 
over Europe and Asia these days . .One is. the roving 
type and the other the stationary, vampire type. Both 
wear faficy ties and smoke fat Oigars and try to sell 
“the American way of life” as if the American ’World 
were one instead of two : that of the capitalists and 
that of the workers. Reuther is the roving kind. He flies 
in to deliver a speech at a hand-picked labor congress, 
rides in a U. S. Army jeep, and talks as the long-lost 
brother. He returns to America to tell the American 
workers how rnueh better off they are than the Euro- 
peans, not to mention the poverty-ridden Asian masses, 
after, he had just told the latter how much better off 
they are “free.” ' ■ 

Irving BtdWh is the stationary kind. He is the 
international representative of the A. F. of L. who 
lives in Europe, is always there to meet and brief the 
roving kind of bureaucrat whom he distrusts. It is 
true the two are as alike as two peas, but the station- 
ary kind has gained the knowledge through bitter ex- 
perience that he must self Europe something more 
genuine than the legend that alW Americans -Sire mil- 
Ipnaires, and that American workers, despite their 
constant wildcatting, dutifully follow his “labor lead- 
ership.” He knows he cannot win the mind of the 
European masses with There ‘anti-Russianism:’’- These 
people are as much anti- American as anti-Russian for 
they are fighting for a totally new way of life. In that 
we see the elements of the new society already present 
Within the old which sweep away once and for all both 
the con-man preying on small political groups and the 
vampires of the organized labor movement. 

. ” .. — R. D. 
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Thinkaaig It Out 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT REPORTS: 


British Workers Restless; Eisenhower Plan Assailed 


By Robert Ellery 

I think the “Two Worlds” 

Column in issue number 10 


that dealt with the spon- 
taneous character of work- 
ers and youth revolt here 
and abroad penetrated 
deeply when it pointed to 
1950 as bein “the first 
sharp dividing line between 
the youth of this genera- 
tion and the so-called lost 
generation.’ ” 

STRIKE AGAINST 
JIM CROW AND 
ANTI-SEMITISM 

It stirred memories of 
two New York student 
demonstrations that I wit- 
nessed in 1950. The first 
luid least remembered was 
the strike of City College 
students against the Jim 
Crow and anti-Semitic 
policies of a couple of pro- 
fessors. There was a fair 
amount of enthusiasm that 
attended it, but it was or- 
ganized to death. The 

“Young Progressives” 
seemed to pull most of the 
strings. There were picket 
captains, placards of pro- 
fessional quality, mock 
funeral marches, people J 
burned in effigy, leaflets I 
showered all over the place. 
Some self styled “Marx- 
ists” felt that a student) 
struggle should be linked 
with the working class. 
They worked it out by hav- 
ing Stalinist labor bureau- 
crats to harangue the mill- 
ing throng. This stifled 
Spontaneous expression 
more effectively than any 
police force could begin to 
do. 

' The Two Worlds column 
characterized the High 
School strike as taking a 
working class form. Mass 
action. 

Some radicals know this 
only at the top of their 
beads. I had to chuckle at 


v LOS ANGELES — Not 
loo long ago I read an arti- 
cle in the daily press which 
stated that today’s youth 
are not interested in be- 
coming scientists, especial- 
ly atomic scientists. 

The article said that to- 
day’s youth “would rather 
be. storekeepers, sales 
clerks, or mechanics than 
pioneers in the unknown 
atomic field." 

These are some of the 
reasons the students gave 
for not wanting to become 
scientists: 

1. “You can’t raise aj 
norma! family and be a sci- i 
entist at the same time.” 

2. “Scientists don’t 
have time to enjoy life.” 

3. “Scientists are will- 
ing to sacrifice the welfare 
of others to further their 
own interests,” 


t a small band of young “old 
radicals” at the city col- 
lege demonstration who 
maintained their own pri- 
vate picket line at a side 
I door purposely isolating 
themselves from the 
crowds of students a block 
away. 

THEY KNOW WHAT 
THEY WANTED 

Contrast this to the High 
School student strike that 
followed on the heels of 
the City College demon- 
stration. It was spontane- 
ous from start to finish. 
Transportation to City 
Hall, the center of the 
demonstration, was accom- 
plished by the youth 
swarming over turnstiles 
into the subways. The 
small radical groups 
couldn’t get a foothold any- 
where. The placards were 
crude. The slogans and 
activity were created on 
the spot. Tens of thou- 
sands of students wild with 
enthusiasm. There were no 
funeral dirges here. All 
the participants knew they 
were in control. All that 
they had in common was 
that they were youth and 
they were gleeful that they 
could show the world that 
they protested and wanted 
a say. 

This is what the radicals 
did not understand in 1950: 
and understand even less 
today. I had to chuckle 
when I heard a radical of 
the old school question a 
Hungarian student at a 
protest meeting held here 
as to “what kind of 
theory” the Hungarian 
youth were discussing dur- 
ing the revolution. Even 
from the Hungarian fight 
for freedom this old radi- 
cal didn’t “get” what they 
wanted 1 . _ ^ ^ , 


4. “You can’t be a sci- 
entist and be honest,” 

The article went on to 
say how misinformed these 
youth are and at the very 
end it said that maybe 
some of the cause of this 
misinformation “may stem 
from the part which sci- 
ence has been required to 
play in the development of 
weapons,” 

Even Einstein said that 
the regimentation and lack 
of freedom as an atomic 
scientist was so great that 
he would rather have been 
a plumber. 

It seems to me that the 
things the youth feel about 
atomic scientists are true. 
And they’re true because 
of the part they are forced 
to play in the “development 
of weapons.” 


British Workers 
Vote to Strike 

Last week nearly one mil- 
lion engineers demanded a 
two-day strike of all en- 
gineers in the workshops 
and shipbuilding industry. 
This demand was made by 
delegates of the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Unions 
(AEU) National Commit- 
tee. 

The decision to strike 
was passed by 38 votes to 
13, with one abstention. 
The National Committee of 
the AEU instructed its 
Executive Council to press 
for the two-day strike at 
a meeting of the Confeder- 
ation of Shipbuilding & En- 
gineering Unions (SEU) at 
York on Jan. 9. 

The CSEU represents 
three million workers in 
the engineering and ship- 
building industries organ- 
ized in 40 unions. 

On Jan. 10, CSEU decid- 
ed to fight for “our claim 
for a 10 per cent increase.” 
They also decided to take 
action if the bosses resist 
this claim, 

• * * 

The nation-wide demand 
for all-around wage in- 
creases comes at a time 
when prices continue to 
rise; and at a time when 
the Financial Times report- 
ed this week that indus- 
trial profit reached its 
highest leveL 

Industrial profits reached 
£2,095,000,000 (nearly $6,- 
000,000,000) in 1956. This 
is an increase of £174,000 
over 1955 (nine per cent). 
Out of these huge profits 
about 230 millions pounds 
went to the share-holders. 


I’ve been working for 
a year and a half, since 
my youngest child has 
been in school And I’m 
not working because I 
don’t know what to do 
with myself at home, or 
because I'm bored; I’m 
working because I want 


YOUTH & CHURCH 

There is a T.V. pro- 
gram in Detroit on Juve- 
nile Court They are re- 
enactments of cases 
brought before the juve- 
nile division of the police 
department. 

The police officers who 
question the youth re- 
main in constant bewil- 
d e r m e n t. Particularly 
confused if the youth be- 
ing questioned attends 
school and church regu- 
larly, 

R.E. 

Detroit 


‘Eisenhower Doctrine* 
Assailed Abroad 

In Britain and elsewhere 
there is widespread criti- 
cism of the now-famous 
Eisenhower Plan for the 
Middle East I give below 
some selections of the criti- 
cism which I received from 
all over the world, especial- 
ly the Asian countries: 

Mr. William Warby (La- 
bour M. P.) said on Jan. 7 
that the Plan “seems to in- 
troduce a new definition as 
an excuse for war, namely 
an attack by a country un- 
der the control of interna- 
tional communism, leaving 
presumably the U. S. Gov- 
ernment to determine which 
countries are alleged to be 
under the control of inter- 
national communism. Com- 
munism ... is the labei for 
anybody that the powers- 
that-be do not like.” 

* * * 

Mr. Ian Mikardo (Labour 
M. P.) stated that the 
“Eisenhower Plan suggests 
that America’s real motive 
was to remove British and 
French influence from the 
Middle East solely in order 


to have a nice home for 
my children to grow up 
in. For ten years I’ve 
lived with apple crates 
and second hand furni- 
ture and no rugs except 
what we could find in the 
Want Ads for $5 or $10. 
I’ve never had a living 
room couch that cost 
more that $30. It isn’t 
that I want brand new 
things, not at all. 1*11 
be glad to settle for used 
furniture, but I just want 
something that is nice so ; 
I don’t have to be 
ashamed when I have ( 
company. An awful lot of 
women have kitchen ap- 
pliances too, like roto- 
broils, mixers, electric 
fryers, blenders, coffee 
makers and so forth, not 
to mention garbage dis- 
posals; 'I’ve never had a 
one. 

One S*ich woman I used 
to work for once askedl 


to replace it with Ameri 
can influence.” 

Pakistan Times (Jan. 31 
stated that the Eigen 
hower Plan desires “to ac 
eelerate America’s strate 
gic, economic and politica 
penetration of the Middfi 
East,” 

• • • 

The Urdu daily, Aljamia 
(Jan. 4), said that th< 
American Plan is “the mosl 
dangerous step for Ash 

and the Near East.” 

* • * 

The Bengali daily, Swad 
hinata, commented that thi 
Plan was to “maintain im 
perialist domination ovei 
the Middle East countries,' 
* * * 

The Plan is designed fl 
introduce a policy evei 
more sinister than anythinj 
the British imperialisn 
could conceive, declare 
Anwar El Sadaat, editor 
in-chief of the AJ Goum 
houria, in an editoria 
dated Jan. 9. 


me how come I seem© 
to be so much happie 
than she was. She sai 
that with all her monej 
she was still looking fo 
something I seemed t 
have, and asked me wha 
it was. She couldn’t ur 
derstand why she wa 
unhappy. 

Poor people aren’t haj 
py to be poor. But I’i 
sure they do have somt 
thing rich ones don 1 
have. When you work f o 
what you have you hav 
a feeling of accomplisl 
ment you can’t get fror 
just being given everj 
thing. 

I’m sure not happy a 
the time. But when I’i 
mad or blue, I don’t g 
around wondering whj 
like she did. I know wha 
gets me down, whethe 
it’s a bill I can’t pay c 
something else. It’s n 
mystery at all! 

—Miner's Wife 

West Virginia 


Youth Don’t Wont to Be Scientists 


—Victor J. Lloyd. 
London, January 14, 
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Negro Charges Police Brutality in Detroit; 
Commissioner Finally Acknowledges Complaints 




For years the Negro peo- 
ple of Detroit have experi- 
enced police brutality. It 
was not the knock on the 
floor at midnight they fear- 
ed. They feared being any- 
where they wanted to out 
in the open for it could 
strike them even on their 
own front porch if it so 
pleased some sadist on the 
police force. The cases re- 
mained “unsolved” not be- 
cause the Negro people did 
pot report it to the proper 
authorities, but because 
the higher authorities took 
no action. 

OFT IN THE OPEN 
f: Now one case is out in the 


open and the Police Com- 
missioner admits that he 
has received over 25 other 
signed complaints of police 
brutality. Here is the in- 
cident that is bringing some 
of the things out into the 
open: 

A meeting of local Ne- 
groes have organized to 
press the case. 100 attend- 
ed the first meeting. It is 
this which forced the ad- 
mission from the commis- 
sioner of police that he had 
other signed complaints of 
police brutality on file. Pre- 
vious complaints to him, 
both by individuals and by 
the local officers of the 


OSAGE, W. Va. — The 
Sromen they had in Life 
magazine’s special issue on 
"The American Woman” 
are no more typical of the 
average American woman 
than the man in the moon 
is. 


The whole thing was 
about either rich women or 
some professional ones. If 
they wanted to write about 
a representative housewife, 
they could have come a lot 
closer to it by coming down 
to Osage than by getting 
some woman whose hus- 
band makes $25,000 a year! 

I can just see any house- 
wife I know parading 
around the house in an off 
;he-shoulder gown. Most of 
;he time we don’t even get 
i chance to comb our hair 
*ight in the morning. I’m 
lucky to be able to get my 
jveralls on and my shoes 
both on before the kids 
start h o 1 1 e r i ng for their 
jreakf ast 1 

UY DAY 

My day starts by getting 
ny husband off to the mine, 
feeding the kids, getting 
hem dressed and out — and 
hen catching a breath be- 
fore I start in on the real 
louse work. 

Life’s “housewife” said 
she’s free of much of the 
Irudgery. What drudgery 
loes she have left at all — 
srith a full time maid, and 
i gardener, and all the rest 
if it? So she does “much of 
he cooking.” It’s a “little” 
lifferent when you have to 
lo all the cooking, and the 
trashing and the cleaning! 
She’s mighty proud that she 
:eeps “busy.” That type of 
roman keeps plenty busy — 
coking pretty all day long! 

Every article in that is- 
ue was ridiculous. Take the 
sue on the housewife’s 
[ream: house. I don’t know 
. miner’s wife who could 
ven dream of a home like 
hat! Or really want one 
ike it. I want a home I can 
eel at home in — hot a 
iodern museum. 


f s Viewpoint J 

I wonder where a kid 
could live in a place like 
that. They have a beautiful 
play-room, all set aside, 
just for the kids! My whole 
home has to be for my kids. 
The home belongs to them, 
too. I don’t want them 
pushed off into ane room — 
no matter how beautiful it 


is. 

They have an article on a 
working woman whose hus- 
mand doesn’t mind her 
working. I looked to see 
what she did. She plans 
weddings! That’s work? 
And the problem of the 
kids? They have a house- 
keeper! 

The working women I 
know can’t afford a baby- 
sitter, let alone a house- 
keeper. If they could afford 
a house-keeper they would 
not be working to begin 
with. They have to work 
and they have to leave the 
kids with a neighbor to 
watch until they get home. 

BIGGEST JOKE 

The biggest joke of all 
was the article by the psy- 
chiatrists. They took the 
problem of the “suburban 
wife” and then said the 
same thing could apply to 
the “factory wife.” They 
make the problem sound 
real simple: what’s wrong 
is that the women feel 
housework is degrading, 
and don’t want to be “just 
a housewife.” 

But they don’t see the 
problem at all! The way it 
seems to me is that the 
“suburban wife” they talk 
about doesn’t like house- 
work because she thinks 
she’s too good to do house- 
work. The poor class doesn’t 
feel that way. If your rela- 
tions at home are happy, 
housework can almost be a 
pleasure. But if your rela- 
tions aren’t right, it be- 
comes pure drudgery. It’s 
drudgery when it’s just 
taken for granted that “the 
woman’s place is in the 
home.” 

What that means to a lot 
.(‘Continued on Page 8) 1 


NAACP, have not resulted 
in any actions on his part. 
Indeed this attitude has in- 
timidated many Negroes 
who fear to testify because 
the police, they say, would 
hound them on some trump 
fed up ch a rge s. The 
whole Negro community is 
elosely following this case 
now that it is in federal 
hands to see whether they 
will get any more justice 
than they did from the lo- 
cal police. 

TEST WITH F.B.I. 

Robert F. Mitchell, a Ne- 
gro bar owner, was stopped 
on the street by two police 
officers, Robert Lessnau 
and James Davis of the no 
torious Vemor Station. Ho 
was driving a car with one 
ght out. After he had pro- 
"uee-’ b’> license and reg- 
istration the officers search- 
ed him and found a quan- 
tity of small change, which 
he was taking to his bar. 
They accused him of being 
a gambler, beat him up and 
dragged him off to the sta- 
tion on a charge of “resist- 
ing arrest.” 

The victim was treated 
for wounds on the head, an 
injured hand, one tooth 
knocked out and two others 
loosened. Then he was re- 
leased on $500 bond. 

Mitchell immediately is- 
sued a complaint, not with 
the local police, but with 
the.F.BX - ***!-■,> ' 



A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

The Link Between Mental and Physical 


Recently I talked to a nre-medical student, about 
a new book I was reading, “Eros and Civilization ” by 
Herbert Marcuse. I told him of this absorbing study of 
the wholeness of life, its treatment of the intimat^ con- 
nection between the mental and physical aspects of men 
as well as the realness of the link between the ^-"sent 
and the past experiences. 

The student, however, was more concerned with 
escaping from “impractical” problems and “d°en” ideas, 
and preferred to stay in his vocational cell. This, at a 
time when not only the increasing complexity, but the 
oneness of the world is confronting us. ^ 

We have long known of, and accepted, the passage 
of life into death. Nov/ scientists are coming very close 
to turning “dead” matter into living tissue. This 
achievement will not remove the mystery of life. It will 
emphasize the need to break down old barriers and bid 
concepts and to show the essential unity of life and 
death, which are both as separate and as united as pain 
and pleasure, as growth and destruction. 


DETROIT— “-Jackie Rob- 
inson appeared in Detroit 
for a m e eting of the 
NAACP to aid their annual 
membership d r i ve. He 
apologized for being 40 
minutes late, but explained 
that the UAW officials had 
detained him to make a 
tape recording for them. 

The audience of about 
1000 people kept busy by 
reading News & Letters, 
which was distributed be- 
fore the meeting. Many 
requested extra copies for 
their friends. 

Robinson explained his 
position on his resignation 
from baseball and gave his 
reasons for taking the tour 
for NAACP. He stated that 
without the fight of the 
NAACP, people like him- 
self would not be in the 
positions of prominence 
that they are. 

He told of an incident on 
his recent trip to Janan. 
During a ball game there, 
ah American umpire tried 
to call off the game in the 
sixth inning due to rain. 
The 40,000 fans just sat 
there in silence. The offi- 


LIFE & DEATH 

In “Eros and Civilization,” Herbert Marcuse, bas- 
ing himself on the studies of Sigmund Freud, brings 
forward the element of time, and merges the past with 
the present. He shows that their relationship is of the 
same order and quality as life and death. 7 tj 

Freud had the genius to understand that in the' 
total life of the individual — in the subconscious as well 
as the conscious activity, and in the world between 
these two — in imagination and fantasy — can he read 
the pre-history of humanity. Just as the science of 
Embryology — a study of the individual developing in 
the womb — reveals the evolutionary changes from the 
single cell form of life to the complex animal, so does 
Freud, the pioneer, through the study of the mind and 
the images brought from the sub-conscious, chart the 
development of the human race from its earliest asso- 
ciation in the “primal horde,” where there was no 
senaration of feeling and doing, to modern man, whose 
thinlung and acting have become divided and opposed. 

“Eros and Civilization” is concerned with irwn ip 
modern industrial society, and the impossibility of the 
human being to maintain his instincts for life in present 
day civilization. It is a study of how the human race, 
through increasing repression and domination, has ar- 
rived on the brink of the total repression and destruc- 
tion of nuclear war. „ . .V ‘ /'.j 

The “performance principle” has:; become the ac- 
cented way of life. Rewards follow doing the right 
thing, and the accomplishments must he in line with 
those held by the dominating elehients in' sdciety. ' Non- 
compliance means failure, and failure is synonymous 
not only with deprivation, but is also a mark of per- 
sonal deficiency. This is why and how many human be- 
ings today deform their lives, ignore inner needs and 
wants, and bend and shape themselves to the rhythm 
of a competitive society. . . ' ?i V ,. ' i 

The tendency of the. present-day psychoanalyst is 
to make the patient fall in line with the repressive in- 
fluence in civilization. They help the individual to ac- 
cept, to adjust, to sublimate even further. 

NOT COMPROMISE BUT REJECTION 

It is to the great credit of Marcuse that he clearly 
and persistently points out the dynamic revolutionary 
core of Freudian psychoanalysis: that the life instincts 
—the instincts for growth and health- — require not 
compromise but rejection of the present society, not 
sublimation, but confronting the sickness that Is dis- 
turbing modern life. In this understanding, he is in 
complete opposition to those psychiatrists, called neo- 
Freudian, who are emasculating Freud. 

Curiously, even while Marcuse has been pointing oviji 
the deformed life of the individual in modern society, 
and the many forms of rejection that men take in the 
drive toward an existence that will bring them closeif 
to the life instincts, he apparently fails to see how this 
very negativity in the “most lowly” of men is today 
creating the moment for an entirely new type of social 
existence. 


eials were fnmert „„„ t In the actual practice of Bring, working people is 
ciaxs were forced to con- present the idea of liberation. ’ " - 


tinue the game. 

Robinson said that if the 
American Negroes acted 
the same way, they couid 
get their first class citizen- 
ship within a year or two 
at the most. 


, arid the reaching out foir 
that total unified living that Freud saw as normal to 
human nature. I 

The intellectual hesitates because of his separation 
from the daily experience of the working man and the 
lack of confidence in their wisdom. In this Marcuse fails 
to keep faith with the very essence Of Frfeud that he 
has been rejuvenating,- - c,, .. 
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WOMAN'S VIEWPOINT 

(Continued from Page 7) 


of men is this: Woman’s 
place is in the home, to be 
there at all times, and his 
place to be there when he 
feels like it. 

The problems of a wo- 
man whose husband 
makes $25,000 a year, and 
n miner’s wife whose hus- 
band is considered one of 
the highest-paid workers 
because he makes $5,000 
to $7,000 a year aren’t 
the same by a long shot! 
And they’re not so simple 
either. 

DRUDGERY FOR BOTH 

My best friend and I have 
talked about it a lot- — the 
problem of being stuck in 
the house all the time, with 
no chance to get out. House- 
work wouldn’t be such 
drudgery if a man took 
some of the responsibility 
when he got home, and let 
his wife get out once in a 
while,: too. 

But, she’s said lots of 
times when we’re talking 
about it, that you can’t 
really blame them either. 
Our husbands also have to 
get up and get to work 
every morning whether 
they want to or not, I’m 
sure their work seems like 
drudgery to them. It’s how 
they work, and how tired 
and disgusted they may be 
when they get home, that I 


makes them what they are 
and the way they are lots 
of times. . 

I know I’m no different 
than most of the women I 
know. There's one thing I 
have never done, and never 
will do — and that’s insist he 
go to work if he doesn’t 
feel like it. On the rare day 
he doesn’t want to go down 
in that mine, I’d never say 
a word. I keep thinking if I 
ever did, and something 
happened to him (and so 
many things do happen to 
miners) I’d be responsible 
for it. And I know I expect 
the same thing from him: 
when I don’t feel up to 
something that has to be 
done around the house he’ll 
always say, “Let it go. The 
work will be there when 
we’re not around any 
more.” 

NOT SO SIMPLE 

No, our problems aren’t 
so simple. But one thing’s 
sure — we solve our own 
problems. Nobody I know 
goes running off to a psy- 
chiatrist to solve them for 
them! ■' 

It doesn’t always work 
too smoothly, but by now I 
know pretty well how to 
handle my husband, and 
my problems, when they 
can be handled at all. And 
I have a feeling that most 
of the average women feel 
the same. 

— Miner’s Wife 


Our Life and Times 


South Africa 


New* d Letter* Committee* ♦ 


flii Hi is column w i report on the experiences of 
NEWS & LETTERS committees in different parts of the 
country. The information is taken from letters written 
by various committee members in which they tell of 
the impact the paper has in- their , shops and eommnni- . 
ties, and of- the -people who come to editing meetings to 
work with, and join, the committees.) 


New Year’s Eve parties 
had been held by the local 
editing committees through- 
out the country to help 
maintain the paper. The let- 
ter from Detroit is typical 
of the results: “The New 
Year in Detroit began on 
the very happy note of 
having the youth do the 
entertaining. We had a 
teenage quartet — the 
Romeos — sing for us and 
become so live a part of 
the party that we had the 
finest social ever. We clear- 
ed $50. But the best part 
is that the spirit carried 
into the next regular edit- 
ing meeting which voted to 
make itself responsible for 
$200. Also a $10 contribu- 
tion and two new subs came 
in by mail so that as a 
whole Detroit will con- 
tribute $265.” 


, West Virginia held its 
first meeting after New 
Year’s with a steel worker 
enel his wife present, and a 
miner and his wife and a 


student as visitors. Every- 
thing was discussed from 
distributions — two of which 
had already been made — to 
the Report from the South 
for which a special meet- 
ing was set. Some of the 
discussion on the situation 
in coal and steel and a 
working woman’s reactions 
to the Life magazine ar- 
ticles on women has been 
transcribed for regular ar- 
ticles in the paper. 


The best news of all 
comes from Los Angeles 
which gained two new mem- 
bers in recent weeks. A 
new, deep stratum of the 
Los Angeles population was 
reached thereby. While, on 
the whole, as in all commit- 
tees the main purpose of 
existence is the paper, the 
new friends showed espe- 
cial interest in an educa- 
tional on The American 
Roots of Marxism. Two 
new subs were gotten as a 
result of neighborhood cir- 
culation. 


There is news from the 
class war prisoners held by 
the Strydom Government 
of the Union of South Af- 
rica. In their cells the 
prisoners have established 
a solidarity between them- 
selves and the entire prison 
population that bears com- 
parison between themselves 
and the best traditions of 
revolutionists who have 
fought their oppressors in 
the past. 


The women prisoners, 
African, Indian and Euro- 
pean, have volunteered in 
a group to do the laundry 
for all the prisoners. 

They have established 
contact through the sing- 
ing of African Freedom 
songs. The entire prison 
sang “Happy Birthday” 
for Sonia Bunting, the 
wife of a member of Parlia- 
ment, a prisoner in the jail. 


All are held for opposing 
the segregationist laws of 
South Africa. 


Saudi-Arabia 


King Saud, <#f Saudi- 
Arabia has just promised 
to give Jordan 36 mil Jon 
dollars a year, the same 
sum that the British for- 
merly gave. With that 
question settled, he is now 
off on a trip to the United 
States to jack up the ante 
from the Americans. He 
will not only get his money 
back, but a good profit to 
boot. 


Ireland 


■ - 

DETROIT EDITING 
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The Irish Republican 
Army, symbol of tradition- 
al Irish revolt against the 
British, has again become 
active in Ireland. Through 
a series of demonstrations, 
bombings, raids and other 
terrorist acts, it seeks to 
gain the unity of North 
and South Ireland. These 
recent demonstrations have 
resulted in a crackdown or. 
the outlawed organization 
by the Irish Government. 

Unity or not, the plain 
fact remains that the pri- 
marily agricultural econ- 
omy of Ireland is incapable 
of supporting the popula- 
tion. To industrialize the 
country would require the 
importation of the machin- 
ery and raw materials as 
well as the export of the 
finished product. Ireland 
lacks the capital for such 
an undertaking. 


By PETER MALLORY 

Togoland 
Joins Ghana 

Togoland, lying along the 
eastern border of the Gold 
Coast, has long been di- 
vided into two sections, one 
under British and the other 
under French rule. 


The British section of 
Togoland is now to be 
united with the new state 
of Ghana, which will be- 
come an independent nation 
in March. 


The fate of the French 
territory is still to be de- 
termined. 


Kenya 

There are today 1,200,000 
Kikuyu, Meru and Embu 
families living in British 
concentration camps, sur- 
rounded with barbed wire 
and armed guards. It is 
possible to leave these 
camps only in the company 
of an armed guard. Yet 
the United Nations does 
nothing for these people. 


To add insult to injury, 
the Kikuyu are forced to 
pay more taxes than the 
others because of their as- 
sociation with the Mau- 
Mau. 


Hungary ‘ 

The Hungarian Commun- 
ist Government has de- 
creed the death penalty for 
strikes, demonstrations and 
any other acts, of resis- 
tance against the govern- 
ment. Two of the worker 
leaders of the recent revolt 
have been executed. Under 
the new law even “loiter- 
ing” can be considered an 
offense leading to the death 
penalty. 

There are over 100,000 
unemployed in Hungary as 
a result of the coal short- 
age, and production is at 
a very low level. 

Despite their hardships, 
the Hungarian workers 
still find tinje for a joke. 
One of their cartoons 
shows a worker holding his 
last paycheck and standing 
outside the factory. “If 
this factory belongs to me, 
why have I fired myself,” 
he asks. 

* * * 


Paris 

The Communist Farty 
took a licking in the first 
election to be held since 
the Hungarian revolution. 
The election was for one 
seat in the National As- 


sembly and covered six 
Paris districts. 


The Communists re- 
ceived only 20.6% of the 
votes cast, 6% less than a 
year ago in the same dis- 
trict. The winner was a 
conservative who supports 
the policies of the Socialist 
premier, Guy Mollet. 


Russia & China 

The workers’ revolts in 
the satellite countries have 
been played up, but what 
remains unpublicized in the 
daily press is the unrest 
within Russia itself. One 
correspondent — one of the 
Alsop brothers — has just 
come from Russia to assure 
us that the Russian empire 
is far from cracking. Yet ' 
so wide is the unrest that 
this totalitarian land of 
total planning had to back 
down in its recent meetings 
of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party in 
Russia. The leaders now 
claim they will do better in 
housing and some con- 
sumption goods. The Rus- 
sian workers are not get- 
ting this for free. It means 
that they have carried on 
such resistance to the 
norms set by the Plan that 
the leaders have had to 
back down if they want 
production to go on at all. ’ 

Not only that: Russia 
has had to appeal to China 
to help it put through its 
totalitarian hold over its 
own satellites. So we wit- 
ness Chpu-en-lai going back s 
and forth between Hun- 
gary, Poland, and . Russia, 
singing the praises of “the 
socialist fatherland.” What- 
ever deal was made to get 
this ally it certainly is no > 
testimony to the unshak- 
ableness of Russia. The 
beginning of the end of 
Russian totalitarianism be- 
gan over three years ago 
when the East German 
workers were the first to , 
challenge the Russian 
might. It was challenged 
in Russia itself shortly 
thereafter by the revolt of 
slave laborers in Vorkuta. 
There is unrest right now 
among the youth of Russia. 
That may not be seen at 
the gay celebration that 
American correspondents 
attend, but it is fact never- 
theless. 


The net result is that it 
exports Irishmen, 3600 a 
month go to England alone 
in search of work. 


The unity of Ireland will 
give satisfaction to the 
Irish, but terrorisM'will 
gain nothing. 
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Rand & File Opposition to Reuther Crows 

By CHARLES DENBY 

We are getting ready to elect delegates for the 
coming UAW Convention. For the first time in the past 
seven or eight years it appears that the Reuther and 
Mazey supporters will have some real opposition: the 

opposition of many rank and file workers who never 
opposed them before. 

For the first time in all these years, workers who 
were afraid to oppose this powerful machinery of the 
Reuther group are speaking out openly against them. 

For years the Reuther boys have plastered the 
plant with stickers and torn down any and all they 
would see of opposition. After continually defeating the 
opposition, they bought to their side those opposition 
leaders who accepted. Others were put into a position 
where they were afraid to open their mouths. 

NEW OPPOSITION CAUCUS 1 - 

There is an opposition caucus now being organized. 
Workers are giving it their support. Some of its leaders 
are old trade unionists who could get top positions in 
the Reuther group. They are calling the Reuther boys 
porkchoppers and opportunists. But these leaders are 
the same. If they defeat the Reuther boys workers will 
soon be faced with the same problems : unsettled griev- 
ances, speed-ups, and bad working conditions. 

But, as some workers are saying, if it is the same 
afterwards, they will still get pleasure and happiness 
out of the fact that the stranglehold of the Reutherites 
has been broken from around their throats. At least 
tfaey B Would like to let them know that they cannot keep 
our votes locked in their pockets forever. 

The opposition has plastered the plant with leaflets 
and stickers. Their program is against the dues in- 
crease; against more porkchoppers being put on the 
payroll; and for the strike fund money to be distributed 
equally among workers if and when on a strike. 


They did not mention those thousands of unem- 
ployed union brothers and sisters (as we call them and 
felt for them in the early days of the union). 

They did not mention workers’ problems in pro- 
duction; foremen’s working; unsettled grievances; 
safety hazards. 

They say nothing of the worker’s life, most of 
which he is forced to spend in the shops. 

THEIR WEALTH, OUR TAXES 

Many workers say the proposed dues increase is a 
shame since the International boasts about its wealth. 
In the same way this government boasts of being the 
richest in the world and the next day comes out with 
such a budget that workers will be paying more taxes 
and working for less money. 

The Union is not saying that we should work for 
less, but they figure on the workers’ wages just as the 
government does. And they proclaim today that the 
only way to build a strong Union is by workers giving 
their earnings that they so desperately need to keep 
existing. Any worker knows that is not the way the 
UAW came into existence. 

The Reuther boys once claimed that all opposition 
were communists of some sort. Most of these same are 
now on his staff. Today, they are calling £ he opposition, 
company stooges. They are saying that*if the opposi- 
tion were serious and good unionists they would come 
with them. 

OUT OF OUR HAIR 

As a worker said, “It’s good to see them afraid. 
When we have shop problems we have to make special 
appointments to see a union officer. Nine times out of 
10 you cannot ever see him. When we have a wildcat 
strike they curse workers like we are not human. And 
they still think we are so dumb and backward that we 
forget it when election time comes around. 

‘ “Their stickers and leaflets are being tom down 
now and the new people’s, the opposition’s stickers are 
the ones that are staying up. This year we mean to 
get them out of our hair forever.” 



Our Lives in the Balance 


The same week that the Administration presented its national budget to Con- 
gress, each worker got a slip from his employer which listed his earnings and 
showed how much was taken out for taxes. This slip showed that he still owed the 
government more money, despite the deep gulf between earnings and take-home 
pay. 

At home the worker found his wife complaining that every time she goes 
shopping she finds that everything has gone up again. The so-called balanced budget 
of the government meant a very unbalanced life for them, she said. 

For once the reaction of the wliite qollar employees was the same as that of 
the factory worker and his wife. The common remark in afl offices WSft 
With what should I pay more income taxes? I’d almost rather go to jail.” 




plus contracts granted Big 
Business. 

Instead of prices going 
down because labor produc- 
tivity makes it possible to 
produce something in less 
time than previously, mo- 
nopoly keeps prices up by 
cornering the market, 
whether the market be that 
of steel or aluminum; hous- 
ing or food; coal or auto. 

The mark of the age is 
government interference 
in the economy, bigger 
and bigger segments of 
which are monopolized by 
ever fewer, but ever Big- 
ger Trusts. Whether this 
takes the form of totali- 
tarian Russia or the Cab- 
inet form of Private Mo- 


actually cheaper to pro- 
duce. 

Ever since the turn of 
the century, and the estab- 
lishment of the first billion- 
dollar trust (United States 
Steel), the government has 
done a lot of “trust-bust- 
ing” — in words. In deeds, 
the do - nothingness has 
reached its highest point in 
the present Administration 
which has more industrial 
tycoons in its Cabinet than 
ever before. 

A single look at the bud- 
get will show that not only 
is fully 60 per cent of the 
$72 billions for “defense,” 
but if to that is added the 
billions we have accumu- 
lated from past wars, it 


One reader of News & 
Letters wrote us indignant- 
ly: “President Eisenhower 
at his press conference kept 
speaking about how good 
Congressmen ought to find 
it possible ‘to save a $1 
here and a $1 there’ as if 
it were a question of a few 
dollars instead of the fan- 
tastic sum of $72 billions. 

DO WHAT? 

“Every radio announcer, 
in reporting the President’s 
homey phrase, kept repeat- 
ing, ‘The people ought to 
do something about it,' but 
kept far away from saying 
what should be done. 

“To me, the final insult 
was delivered by Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey 
who blames the increase in 
the budget on inflation and 
blames inflation on the peo- 
ple. I suppose it is the 
people who spend all those 
billions on jet planes, guid- 
ed missiles, arms and 
armies, H-bombs, not to 
mention anything about the 
thousands of government 
bureaucrats like him!” 

BIG BUSINESS, BIG 
GOVERNMENT & PRICES 

Inflation is, of course, not 
due to the people. The big- 
gest cause of inflation 
through the ages has been 
war. It is not only that the 
labor put into the manufac- 
ture of guns serves no use- 
ful purpose. It is that the 
destruction of war has a 
hefty handmaiden in cost- 


nopoly, it is this which 
keeps prices up. 

MONOPOLY GROWTH 

There was a time when 
prices reflected value, that 
is to say, the actual hours 
of labor that it took to 
produce a thing. A rise in 
labor productivity should 
have meant a constant cut 
in prices since the skilled 
labor that it took to pro- 
duce an automobile, for ex- 
ample, was now replaced 
by unskilled labor and the 
autos rolled off the assem- 
bly lines in mass propor- 
tions. The growth of mo- 
nopoly however kept prices 
from reflecting actual value, 
no matter how the growth 
of technology and labor 
productivity made things 


will be clear enough that 
we can never get out of 
debt, whether that budget 
is “balanced” or not. 

When the Republicans 
came into office they made 
a big show of cutting the 
budget by some $10 billion, 
from $74.3 billion in 1953 
to $64..6 billions in 1956. 
Four years in the White 
House and they are only 
$1.5 billion short of the 
1953 all-time high, and we 
were then in the Korean 
war ! 

Eisenhower was elected 
on the promise to stop the 
Korean war. We are at 
peace now. The budget is 
“balanced.” And yet it 
keeps rising so that it is 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Our Life in the Balance 

(Continued from Page 1) 

Where Teddy Roosevelt’s 
“trust-busting” at least pro- 
duced an anti-trust law on 
the books ; and F. D. Roose- 
velt’s big talk produced a 
congressional investigating 
committee known as the 
Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee — whose 
hearings were spectacular 
enough though its deeds 
were nil — President Eisen- 
hower merely purrs like a 
kitten. 

What is the result of it 
all? Big Business is bigger 
than ever before, and Big 
Government keeps pace 
with it, despite all Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s protesta- 
t i o ri s that Government 
“should” not intervene in 
“private enterprise.” — And 
■ the liberals who were such 
big talkers during the de- 
pression keep their mouths 
shut. 

A CUSHION FOR 
TOTAL CRISIS 

The liberals, who can see 
no further than their noses, 
if they can see that far, 
have now joined the chorus 
of Big Government, Big 
Business and Big Profes- 
sors from the university 
campus — intellectual bu- 
reaucrats all who let the 
National Association of 
Manufacturers get away 
with the hue and cry that 
labor has become “too big” 
and is using its “organized 
strength to gain too great 
increases in wages.” 

Evidently it is the only 
place where all three big 
shots see a chance “to save 
a $1 here and a $1 there.” 

Where the President’s 
Economic Council of Ad- 
visers say it is necessary 
both “to balance” the bud- 
get and to keep profits high 
enough “to induce greater 
capital investments,” the 
liberal fools himself into 
thinking that the fantastic 
budget is “a spectacular 
cushion against a major 
downturn in business.” As 


if, when the totality of the 
world crisis explodes, it 
matters whether it is in the 
form of a depression or 
total war. 

When civilization as we 
have known it explodes in 
the form of the H-bomb, 
what good will a cushion 
do you? 

If the expenditures for 
war keep the millions from 
selling apples, as in the last 
depression, what will hap- 
pen to the rubble of human 
lives when these expendi- 
tures for war become war? 

No doubt you will not 
see people selling apples — 
they’ll all be in trenches 
getting killed or in base- 
ments trying to avoid get- 
ting killed from atomic 
warfare that will make no 
distinction between war 
front and civilian front. 

PRICES, PROFITS 
& WAGES 

To say that the budget 
is the biggest in peacetime 
history does not give one 
any idea of how really fan- 
tastic a budget it is. 

Just 10 years ago, the 
budget was only $33 bil- 
lions, less than half of 
the present $72 billion 
one. Just 20 years ago it 
was less than one-tenth 
ot ihat, it was only 7 
billion! 

At that time, 1937, mil- 
lions were unemployed and 
it was suggested that the 
government appropriate $2 
billion for road building 
and other essentials to re- 
lieve the depression. Any- 
one who endorsed that sug- 
gestion was looked at as a 
wild radical who wanted to 
break the bank of the Unit- 
ed States. The $2 billion 
would have saved thou- 
sands of human lives 
wasted by depression. In- 
stead, a short cut to get 
rid of part of the human 
race was found through the 
war, and now the military, 
in peace time, takes up 
more than tenfold that 
each year. 

< Continued on Page S) 


COAL AND ITS PEOPLE! 


Miners' Objections to New Contract 
Get Brush>Off From John L. Lewis 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
-The following are some 
excerpts from the proceed- 
ings of the last UMW Con- 
stitutional Convention. The 
particular quotes taken 
here are representative of 
the objections raised to the 
last contract in discussion 
concerning the acceptance 
of the contract, which was 
presented to the delegates 
for their approval. 


LIKE THE DONKEY 

Delegate: “Prior to the 
mechanization of the coal 
mine where I worked we 
had 1100 workers. With the 
introduction of machinery 
that cut us down to 800, 
and now there are 400 
working. There are 200 on 
the panel. Others have gone 
elsewhere to seek employ- 
ment. There are 200 who 
expected us to come out 
here and try to get an 
agreement calling for a 
shorter work day so some 
of these men could be re- 
employed. 

You know those who are 
working will receive an in- 
crease in wages, but those 
who are on public assist- 
ance and on pension and 
those who are working 
slack time and who are not 
working at all will get 
nothing out of this agree- 
ment.” 

# * * 

Delegate: “I suppose I 
am a little hit like the don- 
key charging at a windmill, 
but I do want to express 
my resentment against this 
contract, which fails to rec- 
ognize the economic time 
of day in the coal industry. 
Just a while ago Mr. Lewis 
said the United Mine Work- 
ers can’t be destroyed by 
the Democratic Party, the 
Republican Party, or the 
Communist Party. Yet he 
would bring the machinery 
into the mines without 
shortening the working day 
and they won’t have to de- 
stroy us. There won’t be 
any of us left. 

“I was on the third shift 


the night the report came [who have the moles. Who 


about this rumored con- 
tract. I will say one thing, 
I never saw one man in our 
mine satisfied with the in- 
crease in pay without re- 
duction in the working 
hours ... it has been over 
50 years since we estab- 
lished the eight hour day 
... if we are ever going 
to have a reduction in the 
working time, it is about 
time for us to start talking 
about it. . . .1 think prob- 
ably what you ought to do 
is this, the International 
Officers, our Executive Of- 
ficers, should get together 
with other segments of or- 
ganized labor and start a 
rallying call for a seven- 
hour day or a reduction in 
the working time because I 
know that there is only one 
answer to machinery, and 
that is by reducing the 
hours. There is no other 
answer to machinery in the 
mines.” 

* * * 

MAN WEARS OUT 

Delegate: “According to 
Mr. Kennedy (vice - presi- 
dent of the UMW) when 
he was commenting on the 
contract, he stated he 
thought the increases in 
wages were the best for 
the economic condition. I 
wonder whether that is so, 
whether a shorter week 
would be better. We work 
in the mines in my district, 
jump on a belt line and 
!ride maybe a thousand or 
two thousand feet, put a 
respirator on and go to the 
face and work. When we 
grab a drink of water or a 
bite to eat, there is a man 
standing behind ua with a 


created them I don’t know. 
Who created a 3-man shift 
and agreed on , the policy 
. I don’t know. 

The Joy (conventional 
loading machine) of today 
had another lay off. We 
went from the duckbill op- 
eration to the Joy opera- 
tion. We had 192 men laid 
off again. We are going 
from the Joy now to the 
mole ; where it took 9 men 
for the Joy operation, it 
will now take 3 men for 
the mole. Understand this: 
24 tons per man on the 
Joy, $2268. Put the opera- 
tor on the mole and he gets 
72 to 78 tons per man for 
the same wages as he got 
when he was running the 
Joy. He stands up there 
and inhales the fumes and 
the oil and the steam that 
is created by the heat from 
the mole. He doesn’t get 
sufficient oxygen running 
40 to 60 feet to a break- 
through. 

“. . . we were instructed 
by our Local to do this, 
and I am going to carry it 
out if possible. If there is 
any way that I can possib- 
ly get the 6-hour day, to 
increase the employment 
and return these men back 

to the mines, I will do it.” 

* * * 

NOT WANTED 

Delegate: “If it is at all 
possible to get seniority in 
our contract, I would like 
to see it there, because 
when you deal with some 
of the operators like we 
have . . . you have a prob- 
lem on your hands because 
he doesn’t listen to any- 
body and takes it as far 


■ >■ 


stop watch. We work a ma- as he possibly can. 

*■ m ' <(T _ 1 J. 


Nothing Wrong With His I. Q. 

HE WANTS NO PART OF THE CONTINUOUS MINER 


PURSGLOVE, W. Va.— 
“I. Q. tests! I.Q. tests! 
That’s all I’ve heard you 
guys talking about all day. 
Just what is all this busi- 
ness about I.Q. tests any- 
ways?” 

“Yeah,” chimed in an- 
other miner, “just what is 
this? Buggy runners, cut- 
ters, a lot of guys are talk- 
ing about it. I know they 
are giving them. But they 
were giving them to all 
men that were being hired. 
From what I heard about 
it, it had something to do 
with the psychology de- 


sity. Something about get- 
ting the I.Q.’s of miners 
compared with other work- 
ers. But you guys are talk- 
ing about it like it is some- 
thing else now. What 
gives?” 

One of the men who had 
just taken it spoke up. “A 
lot of guys are taking it. I 
took it to see if I could 
qualify to get on the me- 
chanic force. I want to get 
off that cutting machine. 
You have to eat that dust 
all day long, and the only 
way you can get away 
from it is to get away from 
Itheface. 


partment up at the Univer- \ “I know that we are go- 


ing to get some more con- 
tinuous miners in this mine. 
If I don’t want to work on 
the cutting machine, you 
can figure how I feel about 
getting on a continuous 
miner. That’s probably 
where I’d end up if I didn’t 
try to do something about 
it right now. 

“I want to get away from 
it altogether. I want no 
part of that miner in any 
shape or form, so I figured 
that if I could get on the 
mechanic force, I’d be able 
to stay away from it. It 
might mean, the midnight 
shift, but it’s worth it.” 


chine and try to keep up 
with that machine. I won- 
der which wears out first, 
the man or the machine. 

“In our mine a shorter 
work day would be of much 
greater benefit to us than 

a wage increase.” 

* * * 

Delegate: “There is the 
seniority clause, job classi- 
fication. I had men laid off 
at our mine that had had 
10, 12 or 14 years, and men 
who had been there only 6 
months were working and 
some of them were paying 
for cards that still re- 
mained on the job. That is 
why I disagree with the 
seniority clause. 

“I think the seniority 
clause should be the last 
man hired should be the 
first man to go at a layoff. 
Mr. Chairman, they are 
putting coal moles in our 
mines, and I hope they 
don’t put them in anybody 
else’s mines. 

“We had one man die 
from the effects of that 
procedure. We have to give 
them a 15-minute shift. We 
have had any number who 
have had to get off: because 
of health. It seems that 
someone forgot the miners 


I can also say this, that 
a good union man today 
isn’t wanted around the 
coal mines. I believe most 
of you gentlemen know 
what I am referring to. If 
you are a union man you 
are a radical, you don’t 
want to listen ...” 

* * * 

LEWIS BRUSH OFF 

John L. Lewis: “. . . The 
negotiation of this agree- 
ment is another great tri- 
umph for the United Mine 
Workers of America ... a 
tribute to its constructive 
policies. It comes at a time 
when the industry is mov- 
ing forward, economically 
speaking, to a new day and 
guaranteeing operating in 
the future under more 
modern policies ... when 
the mine workers who pro- 
duce the coal are privileged 
to participate in the mod- 
ern advances of the indus- 
try and the increase of the 
per man per day productiv- 
ity of this industry. 

“It is a dividend upon 
the policy of our Union 
adopted some decades ago 
when we highly resolved to 
encourage the moderniza- 
tion of the American coal 
industry . * «” 
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Rank & File Defeats RenHier’s “fireen Slate” in Early Test 


on, the rank and file did 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

We Know That It Is Time 


} DETROIT — We held a 
meeting for the purpose of 
electing a committee to be 
in charge of handling the 
procedures for the coming 
election for convention dele- 
gates. For 10 years, the 
Reutherites “green slate” 
has won these positions; 
many times without opposi- 
tion. 

‘GET THEM OUT!’ 

’’ In the past s e v e r a 1 
months workers have said, 
“We are going to get them 
out!” They formed a cau- 
cus called the Rank & File 
caucus. Some splinter and 
old opposition bureaucrats, 
who could not find a posi- 
tion on Reuther’s slate, 
came running to this meet- 
ing. 

Sunday they had a cau- 
cus meeting. Workers were 
saying, “We are going to 
defeat the ‘green slate’ to- 
day. We told workers in 
our department to be at the 
union hall.” 


They were there and 
defeated Reuther’s ‘green 
slate’ boys for the first 
time in 1© years. 

The joy of the air in the 
shop was much different 
the next day. Even the old 
bureaucrats and politicians 
who are part of the Rank 
& File caucus were saying, 
while the voting was going 


number of workers came 
into the shop Monday, Jan- 
uary 21, with a clipping 
i from the Sunday Times 
titled, “Business Boom 
Shows Signs of Slowing 
Down.” Of particular inter- 
est to these workers in 
Southern California’s Buiek- 
Oldsmobile - Pontiac assem- 
bly plant was the following 
paragraph: 

“Meanwhile, General Mo- 
tors slammed the brakes 
on one segment of its ex- 
pansion program, postpon- 
ing construction of a new 
Buick - Oldsmobile - Pontiac 
assembly plant scheduled 


not have a chance to win. 

The Reuther boys were 
mad and vicious at first, 
but when they recognized 
that the workers are ready 
for anything they dropped 
their heads as though they 
had lost their last loved 
friend. 


to be built at Sunnyvale, 
near San Francisco. As 
originally planned the fac- 
tory was designed to as- 
semble 100,000 cars a year. 
No reason for the delay 
was given.” 

MIXED FEELINGS 

This news was greeted 
with mixed feelings by the 
men in the shop. One work- 
er speculated that perhaps 
General Motors has ad- 
vance knowledge that there 
is going to be a big war 
soon and they are waiting 
for the government to fi- 
nance the completion of the 
new plant. Other workers, 
who had been worrying 
that the new plant might 
endanger their own jobs in 
Los Angeles by next year, 
felt that the news was not 
entirely bad. 


Today, discrimination 
against Negroes has be- 
come a worrisome thing 
for the white people. 
They try going on with 
their low - down ways 
against the Negro peo- 
ple, when the Negroes 
have learned to speak up 
for themselves. 

No matter what the 
whites may think, we know 
that it is time for the white 
Americans to give up and 
let us have our rights be- 
cause we are Americans 
too. So be fair with us, just 
as you are with the for- 
eigners who you bring to 
this country to live, and 
treat them as kind as you 
do any white American. 

So why try to get up a 
KKK to frighten us to 
death or shoot and kill us 
for nothing? We know that 
you are just a white man 
with a mask over your 
face. 


porters that Negroes were 
wondering why the Detroit 
Tigers did not have any 
Negro on their team, that 
includes the Boston Red 
Sox too. They know if they 
keep up this kind of dis- 
crimination against the 
Negro in the ball park they 
will soon lose their Negro 
fans. 

But the truth is, the 
Tigers do not want any Ne- 
groes on their team. Not 
because, as they say, they 
can’t find a Negro who can 
play ball. We know that is 
not true because there are 
some Negroes who can 
make a fool out of some of 
the Tigers playing ball. 

No matter what the man- 
ager said about not want- 
ing to get into an argument 
with Jackie Robinson be- 
cause they have Negroes 
on their farm team. What 
they say is no good when 
we see just what they 


CM Workers Wonder: 

Will It Be Depression or War ? 

LOS ANGELES. — A 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

It Can’t Go On Much Longer Like This 


It seems to me that some 
skilled workers can find as 
much intellectual satisfac- 
tion in turning out a shiny 
piece of metal correct to 
the thousandth of an inch 
as in reading a book or 
writing or thinking. 

The point is : does he 
know what an unskilled 
worker has to go through, 
and would he be able to ad- 
just to that, or is that 
beneath him? 

Could he take the pres- 
sure of knowing that he is 
expendable at the slightest 
moment, whim or produc- 
tion schedule of the boss 
or foreman? That his work 
is one monotonous opera- 
tion after another? 

HOW MANY TIMES? 

After all, how many 
times can you wire up a 
switch or radio and feel 
that you have contributed 
vastly to mankind? Or how 
many almost good cars can 
you put a screw in or weld 
together? Or, every human 
instinct that you have dur- 
ing the day. has to be ex- 
pressed behind somebody’s 
back. 

It feels good to put some- 
thing over on the foreman. 
But is this the relationship 
human beings should have? 
Who are these people that 
say we must work this 
way? Foremen, supervisors, 
superintendents, managers ? 
Who created such? 


Produce! Produce, that 
is our function. Produc- 
tion is what counts. “Pro- 
duction for production’s 
sake.” 

Automation is great, they 
say. Why? “We can pro- 
duce more and, best of all, 
without those pesty things 
called human beings. The 
machines won’t talk back 
to us.” • - 

If we can produce only 
so many cars and such, we 
can always “adjust” pro- 
duction for supersonic jet 
planes, atomic cannons, 
atomic - fueled underwater 
crafts. What are those 
things? Submarines? Or, 
some monsters created by 
the most advanced science 
the world has ever seen? 
WHOSE JUDGMENT? 

Whose judgment is it 
that these are the most ad- 
vanced people, because they 
can bring death into the 
world by such speedy and 
super ways? 

What worker doesn’t 
know that because he is 
the one that has to do 
all this producing that he 
is also the one that will 
suffer all the horrors of 
these new feats of science 
and engineering. 

Whether he says, “Yes, 
[you’re right” or “No, you’re 
wrong” or sings “My Coun- 
try ’Tis of Thee”, he knows 
it is he who will have to 
stand up to these “men of 
the future”, men that will 
use our futures for their 
own purposes. No, it cannot 
go on much longer like this. 


No one was very happy 
about the news, however, 
because whether it is an 
indication of war or simply 
that General Motors is not 
selling enough cars the 
postponement of work on 
the Northern California 
plant is another sign that 
bad times are coming. 


Ambitious Type 

LOS ANGELES — ' 
There’s a fellow in my 
shop whose ambitions 
represent a certain type 
of guy. 

He hired in because he 
is a friend of the super- 
visor. He knows his work 
well and is trying to get 
our old foreman’s job 
when he retires soon. 

He says that some of 
the things that Hitler 
started out to do were 
good. He admires that, 
type of philosophy. 

He has all kinds of 
ideas for improving pro- 
duction and finds fault 
with the way everyone 
does things. He doesn’t 
have a good word to say 
for anyone, and tries to 
start all kinds of in- 
trigues. He sits by him- 
self, and one poor too’ 
who tried to be friendly 
to him lost face with the 
other guys. He soon got 
fed up with him though. 

The fellows are talk- 
ing about quitting if he 
becomes foreman. 

What the sight of 
power has done to him is 
something to behold. 

Sheet Metal Worker, 
Los Angeles. 


LIVE & LET LIVE 

You can believe me if 
you may: we are -going to 
live and let those live who 
are willing to let us have 
our rights, because we 
know that we got to fight 
for what we want — and 
that is our rights. 

The white South will 
have to give up their wrong 
way of life or the Negroes 
will break up their business 
and go to a Negro, where 
they can be treated right, 
no matter how far it is 
from them. They will go in 
order to be treated right. 

THEY WILL LOSE 

You know, when Jackie 
Robinson told the news re- 


mean, and that is: “No 
help wanted from the Ne- 
gro people.” 

"some day 

That may be all right 
now, but some day you will 
need our Negro help in 
your Tigers’ struggle to 
win a pennant, to play in 
a World Series, to get a 
little extra money, to hold 
on to your white supremacy 
team. 

But we will do unto them 
as the Negroes in the South 
are doing: We will stop 
doing business with them 
and they will soon stop dis- 
crimination against us. 


Automation Also Worries Foremen 

DETROIT. — Automa- supervisors. He said 
tion has not only every they are running ads for 
worker but the majority metal analysts. He said 
of the foremen feeling he has 34 years with the 
that they are just hang- company, and the aver- 
ing on to something that age worker with only 
is likely to fall any time, four or five years knPws ; 
This is especially true more about meta.1 than 
among older foremen, any college grad will ! 
The one in our depart- ever learn. If they want ; 
ment, who tries to be hu- metal analysts they have : 
man with workers, was workers there who can 
telling us the other day do that. He said what 
how much fear there worries him most is that 
was among foremen he started working for 
about their jobs. They the company at the age 
have no protection and of 18. He is 52 years old 
they are being cut back now and has 34 years 
to the workers on the seniority and 16 years to 
line, and some are out go to retirement, but 
on the streets. He told with automation and the ; 
us that Ford, GM, hiring of college stu- 
Chrysler, and all the dents by the ^company, ; ! 
automobile companies he just can’t keep up 
throughout the country, with the pressure. He • 
want young college grad- kept saying, “I cannot 
uates for foremen and make it. No, I cannot.” 
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EDITORIALS 

Only the Workers Care 

One of the most important facts today is the lay- 
off of workers throughout the country when this is 
supposed to be one of the highest points of prosperity. 

In our last issue there was a small article on lay- 
off warnings in Los Angeles. Another article told of 
lay-offs here in Detroit in a shop that has the reputa- 
tion of never laying-off. 

This is nothing new. For a long time now workers 
have been writing us of the havoc automation has 
caused in the auto shops and mines. 

Here in Detroit you can just talk to people in the 
street whom you have never seen before, and before 
you know it they tell you that they’ve been laid-off 
for three months though they have 16 years seniority. 


One worker told of her husband being laid-off 
permanently. He worked in a pharmaceutical factory 
that has gone automatic. It used to employ 1,500. Now 
less than 200 can do the job. 

* # • 

A General Motors worker with 22-year seniority 
said 11 men used to work with him. Now he’s the only 
man turning out the job and all he does is push buttons. 
He said, “I better get my pension fast before they put 
in a machine to push the buttons.” 


A Ford worker says there’s a machine in his plant 
a block long. T}jer;e u^sed to be 40 or 50 men ..on the 
operation. Now, only two men do the job: one feeds 
the stock in at one end and the other takes out the 
finished piece on the other end. 


At a recent UAW Local Union meeting a produc- 
tion worker took the floor and said, "What’s all this 
talk going on here about whether we have prosperity 
or depression? Those people who’ve been unemployed 
for 3 or 6 months are in a depression of their own 
right now.” 

Another worker, who’d been laid-off since six or 
seven months before model changeover, got up and 
said he’d just been called back this month. He asked, 
"Why was I called back just now? What does it mean? 
This call back makes me real jittery. They need me 
now, but how do I know I won’t have another lay-off 
next month. The Union knows this is going on all over 
the industry but they’re still talking as though senior- 
ity gives you job protection.” 


What are people supposed to do? It isn’t only 
that you won’t have bread and butter, but your mind 
and body are wracked with tension when you begin 
worrying how you will pay your bills and what you’re 
going to do. 

No one seems to care about this but the workers 
who have to suffer it. 


Readers 
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LEADERS & RANKS 

I read Denby’s article 
on the dues increase in 
the UAW. 

In the steelworkers 
union there was a genu- 
ine opposition and appar- 
ently not dominated by 
any political elements 
loyal to David McDonald 
who is the president of 
the union. I didn’t read 
about this myself but 
there was talk in the 
shop that he was actual- 
ly defeated on a pro- 
posed dues increase by 
upsurge came from the 
It seems that the main 
upsurge came from the 
Pittsburgh local. 

Auto Worker, 

Los Angeles. 


About McDonald .presi- 
dent of the steel work- 
er’s union promising to 
demand three months 
paid vacations and a 
four -day week — it’s just 
a pipe dream. He’s just 
talking to get himself 
some votes. He won’t 
seriously fight for these 
demands. 

Sheet Metal Worker, 
Los Angeles. 


I object to a small ar- 
ticle that appeared in a 
recent issue of News & 
Letters called, “A Jani- 
tor Shows Them Up.” 

To me it doesn’t say 
anything. I didn’t like 
the title either. Almost 
implies without saying 
anything concrete, that 
a skilled worker is noth- 
ing but a snob. The an- 
tagonism almost makes 
you feel like they’re talk- 
ing about a bunch of 
flunkies or a part of 
management. 

I don’t think all skilled 
workers are like that. 
Besides they are a part 
of the working class and 
an important part. 

Skilled Worker’s Wife 
Los Angeles. 


I would like to say a 
few things to the wife of 
a skilled, worker who re- 
plied to the article, “A 
Janitor Shows Them 
Up.” 

What is important in 
the article of the janitor 
is the attitude expressed. 
These skilled workers 
help to dominate this 
janitor. He is just ex- 
pressing an attitude that 
will eventually make him 
free of all domination. 

You have often heard 
a poor person say, "If I 
had all the money that 
rich person has I 
wouldn’t have any wor- 
ries.” Again in this par- 
ticular case the poor 


man is wrong because 
rich people have plenty 
of worries. But the fact 
that he is wrong is not 
important. What is im- 
portant is the attitude 
expressed. Again it is 
the feeling of a person 
that is underneath try- 
ing to get rid of those 
on top of him. 

That’s what’s going to 
change this world to a 
better place. Just such 
attitudes of people try- 
ing to get those who 
dominate them off their 
backs. 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

NEGRO STRUGGLE 

Your "Report from 
the South,” (Jan. 22) 
was a first rate piece of 
journalism. I haven’t 
read any to equal it any- 
where. , ■ 

Newspaperman 
New York City 


. . . It’s the type of 
news which should be 
everywhere, but this is 
the only paper it’s in. 
Negro Housewife 
Montgomery, Ala. 


This is just the thing 
we should have had long 
ago. I am sure the men 
I work with will want to 
subscribe. 

Steelworker 

Birmingham, Ala. 
* * * 

I watched Ike’s inaug- 
uration on TV. Marion 
Anderson stood next to 
him and sang during the 
ceremonies. All I could 
think of her was what a 
fool she looked. What 
good does all that 
"show” do for her peo- 
ple in Alabama? It sure 
doesn't help them. 

Miner’s Wife 
West Virginia 


DEPRESSION'S 
“ HAIR-CURLERS " 

About once a week we 
get a Newsletter in our 
economics class that has 
information and statis- 
tics on where the best 
employment possibilities 
are, where people are 
leaving, where they are 
going to, and so on. 

I remember one in 
which West Virginia was 
included high up on the 
list of those areas not to 
go to if you were look- 
ing for work. The only 
people that were urged 
to go to West Virginia 
were those interested in 
setting up new industries 
here. This is one more 
indication how bad the 
employment situation is 


in this state. 

Student, 

Morgantown, W. Vo. 

* * * 

It’s hard to believe the 
circumstances under 
which some people are 
living right in the heart 
of Los Angeles, There 
are blocks of tenements 
where people are jammed 
in. Old people, pension- 
ers and people with lan- 
guage barriers who don’t 
know how to negotiate 
with governmental red 
tape to get their rights. 

A lot of times govern- 
ment agencies get away 
with things because 
people ignorant of the 
laws have no idea how 
to push through their 
claims and are shameful- 
ly taken advantage of. 

Worker, 

Los Angeles. 

* * * 

Discussion went on in 
my shop the other day 
on the opening of wage 
negotiations. Some of the 
fellows said, “What dif- 
ference does it make if 
the cost of things does 
go higher. If your wages 
go higher at the same 
time it doesn’t make 
much difference one way 
or the other.” 00 

One of the fellows 
said then, "What about 
people who live on pen- 
sions? If you live on a 
pension it’s practically 
fixed. The adjustments 
the government makes 
to take care of these 
things always come much 
slower than the actual 
rise.” 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Los Angeles. 

* * * 

There is a new law 
in California which 
says that if a father 
leaves his family, the 
wife cannot collect 
from the Welfare de- 
partment for 3 months 
after his departure. 

They made this 3- 
month period because 
they say too many 
fathers are leaving 
their families and 
when the father does 
this the Welfare de- 
partment has to take 
over the financial care 
of the children; 

They think that a 
lot of women don’t 
want to see their hus- 
bands return. They 
don’t want to make it 
too easy for the wife 
to collect, hence this 
three-month period. 

They even go so far 
as to say it probably 
was the wife’s fault 
for making him leave 
in the first place and 
not maintaining a 
proper home life. 

House Wife, 

Los Angeles. 
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Most of the guys I 
work with do the weekly 
shopping for their fami- 
lies. They say they won’t 
buy anything unless it’s 
on sale. They won’t go 
to a market unless 
there's a sale going on 
there. One of the fellows 
told me where to buy 
meat at the wholesale 
price. 

The price of food is 
going so high that un- 
less it’s on sale some 
workers can’t " afford 
to buy what they used 
to. . 

Auto Worker 
Los Angeles. 


A girl I work with told 
us of her experience with 
the welfare department 
or rather the Community 
Chest about 20 years 
ago. 

She said her mother 
was sick. It was during 
the Depression and the 
girl was trying to sup- 
port her on some $8 a 
week and she needed 
hospital care. 


The girl applied for 
aid. They went out to 
see the mother and had 
her fill out forms for 
about three hours. Then 
they turned her down 
flat because she was 
right on the edge of a 
different district. An- 
other social worker came 
out for another three 
hours. This jurisdictional 
dispute went back and 
forth. In the meantime 
the mother needed hospi- 
tal care and finally died 
because she didn’t get it. 

This girl will never 
give a cent to these 
agencies. 

Working Girl, 

Los Angeles. 


WAR AND PEACE 

Today, the headline in 
the daily paper was, “AF 
ROCKET FIZZLES, 
PERILS MISSILE 
RACE.” If a rocket 
weighing several tons 
and loaded with explo- 
sive fuel “fizzles” when 
people hear it crash with 
a terrific blast, I sup- 
pose an H-bomb “pops” 
when it destroys an 
island or chunk of des- 
ert. Let’s hope that the 
experts can build a bomb 
big enough to “boom” 
when it makes a conti- 
nent disappear. That 
would be real progress. 


When I read about the 
Florida fizzle, I immedi- 
ately wondered, “How 
many people were killed 
or maimed this time?” I 
remembered the stories 
that have been appearing 
every few weeks, about 
jet planes that crash into 
residential areas near 
airports; about atomic 
radiation on all of u§ 
that does more damage 
than anyone under- 
stands; about the rocket 
that got lost several 
weeks ago and blew up 
in a South American 
jungle. 

Today, as always, the 
daily paper played down 
the danger to people and 
played up the arms race. 
In the long column de- 
voted to the Florida 
fizzle, only about an inch 
covered the question of 
casualties: the Pentagon, 
as usual, gave an evasive 
answer. The rest of the 
article told the gripping 
human interest story of 
how the Air Force is 
falling behind the Army 
in developing a super- 
duper rocket that will 
help save us from the 
barbarous Russians. 

— Detroiter 


I had a horrible feel- 
ing as I listened to the 
inauguration speech and 
watched the parade on 
television. 

Eisenhower’s speech 
was all for peace and 
freedom and it sounded 
like real heaven. Then 
he went to lunch and 
from there to the re- 
viewing stand. He no 
sooner sat down than the 
parade started with mis- 
sies and other war equip- 
ment. 

I had the queerest 
feeling. It made me 
think of Hitler and Stal- 
in’s celebrations. After 
this speech, you think 
well that’s real nice. 
That’s the kind of world 
we really should have. 
You no sooner catch 
your breath, than there 
goes the war equipment. 

House Wife 
Los Angeles 


The elections in Poland 
have produced a strange 
sight. The candidates 
were all communists. Go- 
mulka, who was last 
week toasted in the 
Kremlin for his victory, 
was the leading candi- 
date. 

The Catholic Church 
and its leading Polish 
spokesman, the Cardinal, 
all participated and voted 


in the election. It is ru- 
mored that even the 
American State Depart- 
ment secretly supported 
Gomulka on the old 
worn out “lesser -evil 
theory.” They are even 
ready to offer financial 
aid or farm surpluses. 

Politics makes strange 
bed-fellows, their kind of 
politics. 


If Eisenhower had 
campaigned in November 
on what he said in Jan- 
uary, no one would have 
voted for him. 

Auto Salesman 
Detroit 


— Kadar! One Man! 
Hungarian People! Ten 
Millions! Ike! One Man! 
American People ! 165 

Millions! It is absolutely 
ridiculous and stupid 
that one man can tell 10 
million or 165 million 
persons what they can 
do or can’t do. How is 
such a phenomenon pos- 
sible? No way except 
by “compulsory igno- 
rance” ! 

What would the “Eis- 
enhower Doctrine’’ 
amount to? “Compul- 
sory ignorance”! 

No nation is lord of 
the earth! ... It is the 
prerogative of the peo- 
ple of any country to 
think and be whatever 
they choose ... as long 
as the people make that 
decision themselves and 
retain control of their 
own lives and affairs. 

I /Have an idea that if 
everyone considered him 
or herself a “walking 
steak” there would be a 
pretty fast mutual get- 
together to find a better 
way of life, and there 
would be no organizing 
from top down. There 
would be no top. Every- 
body would be equal. 

E. L. 

Santa Rosa, Calif. 

■ *: *'■- 

fw& WORLDS 

I don’t know if I un- 
derstand the “Two 
Worlds” column as well 
as I should, but I know 
it’s good when it stirs 
me emotionally. I was 
deeply stirred by the 
column on “Youth and 
Workers in Present Re- 
volts,” (Jan. 22). News 
& Letters seems to be 
the only place where 
youth are given credit 
for being in the human 
race. 

Woman Worker 
Detroit 


TWO WORLDS I 

The Terrible Split in the Scientist’s Personality 

The world crisis is so total that it pervades not 
only the relations of people at the point of production, 
but in every sphere of society, and none more so than 
the field of so-called pure science. 

There was a time when the field of abstract theory 
was the most remote ivory tower and the scientist was 
assured complete privacy and non-interference from the 
everyday world with its cares. The splitting of the 
atom- in World War II also split the scientist into a 
dual personality, and tore apart his individual pursuit 
and the social consequences of his discoveries. 

The greatest scientist of this age, the late Albert 
Einstein, tried to suggest that the Japanese be induced 
to peace terms, not by destroying their cities and rain- 
ing death upon the people, but by inviting the Japanese 
leaders “to watch” the havoc of an A-bomb explosion 
in mid-ocean or some deserted spot. Needless to say, 
the military brass paid no attention to him. So far as 
they were concerned “his field of specialization” was 
science — not military strategy or politics. Men of small- 
er stature than Einstein attempted not to think at all 
rather than face the consequences of their discoveries, 
as they are put to use (abuse) by the capitalist world. 

Recently the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science attempted to take one sten out 
of its neutral position by recognizing the right of 
scientists to define their views on their own discoveries. 
To judge by the immediate hostility of the capitalist 
press, you would have thought that the scientists were 
a group of minors, a little on the retarded side. They 
were reminded that being a good scientist is no sign 
that his opinion on other subjects would be of any 
value. Evidently having enough money to own a news- 
paper and hire writers entitles you to an opinion on 
every subject and makes you a judge of “true patriot- 
ism.” 

THE CRISIS AMONG THE SCIENTISTS 

The greatest stumbling bloc to the scientists’ find- 
ing out their relationship to society, however, comes 
not from those outside the field of science, but from 
the scientists thehiselves.’.If the totality of the crisis 
is so all-pervasive as to take in the field of science;- the 
impact of that crisis, on all intellectuals leading 
two lives, makes most of them anxious to conform, and 
some even willing to commit intellectual prostitution. 

Where the pressure upon scientists is such that a 
Robert Oppenheimer would show his conformity and 
lecture the youth of this country what a great, “free” 
exciting field science is, an Edward Teller would white- 
wash every Administration move, including the exclu- 
sion of Oppenheimer from access to scientific data be- 
cause of his hesitation to give the go-sign for the 
H-bomb fast enough. 

The present so-called father of the H-bomb. Ed- 
ward Teller, now writes that nuclear attack need not 
be totally destructive. This scientist has a practical 
plan which he makes sure does not become a point of 
agitation among the people by publishing it in the 
journal, Air Force. He states that it is possible to 
store away two years’ supply of food, medicine, and 
all things that would sustain life when the industrial 
plants have been blown sky-high if we built, for stor- 
age and the saving of lives, thousands of “deep under- 
ground shelters that any in the densely populated areas 
in this country can walk to a shelter within 15 minutes 
. . . These things will be extremely expensive ... I am 
not sure it can be done. But I think there is at least a 
chance that it might be done.” 

Needless to say, the practical Mr. Teller has not 
dared propose that any of the $72 billion dollar budget 
be used for building these numerous shelters to avoid 
total destruction- No, but he is free with the type of 
advice that sows illusions in the people. 

WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE? 

If the head of the A-project during the war, Op- 
penheimer, is not kosher enough to have access to high 
priority scientific data; if what a Teller tells becomes 
“the truth”; if you must, to enter the field of science, 
give up all idea of any privacy in your life and pursue 
discoveries only in directions acceptable to the Admin- 
istration; then what precisely is the difference between 
“democracy” and “totalitarianism?” 

Now that science is firmly wedded to war, and 
the time lag between pure and applied science has gone 
down from 20 years at the turn of the century to 5 
and in some instances 1 or 2 years, then on neither 
side of the Iron Curtain does there seem to be any 
room for in-between. No wonder that the scientist him- 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENT REPORTS: 


Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

A Peek Into the Future 

There are sonte who al- steward doesn’t know any- 
thing about how grievances 


ways say that people are 
just naturally prejudiced, 
selfish and so forth, and so 
a thing like socialism would 
never work. 

I can’t help feeling that 
in the past few weeks I was 
given a peek into the fu- 
ture. 

A year ago I became ac- 
quainted with a very meek, 
quiet - spoken welder. He 
was always complaining 
about one illness or an- 
other, doing his best to 
stay out of the foreman’s 
way and, in the main, was 
very unsure of himself. 

The - part of the depart- 
ment where he was work- 
ing was made up almost ex- 


should be handled, and he 
can hardly write his own 
name. 

“The old steward who 
transferred out of this de- 
partment could understand 
reason,” the foreman com- 
plains. “But this guy is 
begging for trouble.” 

KEEP rr WARM 

Our department is right 
off the shipping dock and 
when they throw the doors 
open to the trailers and 
railroad cars it gets cold 
real quick. Everyone al- 
ways has complained about 
the cold. Now for the first 
time, something is being 


British Workers March in Mass Demonstration 


clusively of new men who done about it. Our steward 

did not have enough timej has told the foreman that 
. , , , , he’d better find a way to 

m the shop to permit any , . . . , . 

■■■■'.* 1 i keep his department warm, 

of them to become steward. 

The older men wouldn’t 
take the job on a silver 
platter and they talked this 
Casper Milquetoast into 
taking it. 

A TRANSFORMATION 

What a transformation ! 

Caspar is a regular tiger. 

Every day he’s dragging 
the foreman into the office. 

The foreman is just about 

ready to go stark raving 
mad. He claims this new 


The foreman is flabber- 
gasted. All he can say is, 
“No one ever complained 
about these things before.” 
The meek welder now 
seems sure of himself and 
doesn’t complain of aches 
and pains. 

Those who say you can’t 
change human nature don’t 
maintain sufficient contact 
with their fellow humans to 
know and recognize their 
real capabilities and poten- 
tialities. 


Raising Kids Is More Than Parents’ Problem 


LOS ANGELES— A few 
weeks ago there was a 
story in the paper about 
two children in Chicago 
who died because of eating 
bad food out of garbage 
cans. 

Their father had been too 
ill to work for over a year 
and the county welfare 
agency alloted the wife only 
$7 a week to feed the two 
adults and two children on. 

Neighbors said they fi- 
nally got tired of the chil- 
dren always coming around 
asking for food so they quit 
giving them any. They also 
admitted seeing the chil- 
dren eat out of their garb- 
age cans. Finally these two 
little children died on this 
diet. 

The City of Chicago is 
holding the parents respon- 
sible, and they are being 
kept in jail. But what about 
the responsibility of the 
welfare department that al- 
lowed only $7 a week for a 
family of four to live on? 
And what about a country 
that sends millions overseas 
in order to tip the balance 
of power against Russia, 
but in reality, it cares so 
little for human beings, 


that two of its own chil- 
dren die for lack of the 
simple necessity — food. 

And what about the rest 
of the children in this coun- 
try who are finding their 
food in garbage cans, who 
is going to take care of 
them? 


LONDON, Jan. 28- 
Three to five thousand 
engineers and shipbuild- 
ers, from all over Brit 
ain, marched from four 
meeting points in Lon- 
don and converged on 
Trafalgar Square, the 
traditional meeting place 
of the London workers, 
(Note to American 
workers: In Great Brit- 
ain machine shop work 
ers are called “engi- 
neers.”) 

They met together in 
demonstration to protest 
the flat rejection by the 
bosses of the 10 per cent 
wage rise demand. 

The Engineers marched 
proudly behind their 
banners and their bands, 
including a pipe-band. 
Engineers carried plac- 
ards with slogans sup- 
porting their demands. 


Waiting at the Nelson 
Column, hundreds more 
workers gave cheers of 
welcome as the marchers 
arrived to the skirl of 
the pipe band. The plinth 
of the Column were cov- 
ered by the trade unions 
banners of the workers 
as they assembled 
around the Column to 
listen to speeches. 


Joe Scott, of the Na- 
tional Executive Com- 
mittee, Confederation of 
Shipbuilding & Engineer- 
ing Unions, in a rousing 
speech, said: “If this re- 
fusal is persisted in, a 
series of running battles 
with the employers will 
result. They may take 
the form of token dem- 
onstrations or embar- 
goes on overtime . . > In 
every factory this week 
there must be meetings 
to tell the management 
we are determined to 
get this raise.” 

Joe Scott went on, 
amidst a roar of approv- 
al from the demonstra- 
tors, “We must have 
token strikes, demon- 
strations and overtime 
embargoes. We must or- 
ganize any and every 
protest on a mass scale 
in the factories.” 


Another speaker, Ar- 
thur Skeffington (La- 
bour M. P.) , stated: 
“There has been a stag- 
gering increase in pro- 
duction since the end of 
the war and profits have 
increased 159 per cent. 
Those who have made 
this increase possible 


must have a share hi the 
results of their efforts.” 


At the mid of the dem- 
onstration the engineers 
carried with acclaim and 
with unanimous voice a 
resolution: 

“In view of rising liv- 
ing costs and increased 
profits and productivity,, 
this refusal can only be 
regarded as a provoca- 
tion . * . We pledge our- 
selves to support with 
every action, including a 
stoppage, any call the 
Confed eration might 
make.” 

* * * 

STRIKE BY 
FRENCH YOUTH 

From France I have 
received news from a 
trade union source that 
Paris post office youth 
cyclists, age 15 to 18 
years, went on a strike 
on December 19th in 
protest against their 
wages being based on 
their age and to demand 
a shorter week of -*3$ 
hours instead of the 
present 45-hour working 
week. The youth are also 
making other demands 
for various additions and 
bonuses. 

— Victor J. Lloyd 


We Have Ho Angels 

Your Subscriptions 
and 

Contributions 
Keep News & Letters 
going. 


Kids Disagree With Empty Talk 

My son tells me that was put in jail for “ac- 
every class at school has costing” two women 
been discussing the Hun- refugees, in this country 
garian refugees. The onl y two weeks. They 
teachers are trying to cou ^n’t even speak Eng- 

tell them what a wonder- lish - but the P a P er said 

...... ... , . he accosted them “in 

iul thing it is, but my . , „ T .. 

J sign language. Does 

son says that all the kids that make any sense to 
are getting up and dis- you? 
agreeing. I told him I T h e y can talk all they 
hoped he had asked the like about how they are 
teachers to explain how giving the Hungarian 
it was that someone refugees a chance for 
from another country freedom and democracy 
could come and immedi- — but it doesn’t mean 
ately have more rights anything but talk — until 
and freedom than Amer- they start giving free- 
ican-born Negroes. Be- dom to Americans, and 
cause they do. especially American Ne- 

I even cut a clipping g roe s! 
from the paper that re- 
ported a case in Virginia Negro Mother, 

where a Negro janitor West Virginia 


m MUCH FUN — BUT A LOT OF MONEY 

MORGANTOWN, W. Va ( be a very large amount of 
— At the UMW convention 
held last October, the 
executive officers of the 
Union waxed very eloquent 
that one of the major fac- 
tors, if not the major fac- 
tor, in the achievement of 
what they labelled “the 
greatest contract ever ne- 
gotiated,” was the sound 
financial condition of the 
Union’s treasury. In the re- 
port it was stated that 
there were some 24% mil- 
lion dollars in the treasury, 
in addition to What was in- 
vested — in banks, ships, 
docks, transportation com- 
pany — which must run into 
many millions more. 

The last time the miners 
got a raise, the Union 
placed a $20 assessment 
against each miner. This 
time, it is $10 we are being 
assessed. This is an extra 
assessment and does not 
affect the regular dues we 
must pay. 

The reasons given were 
to guarantee the sound fi- 
nancial condition of the 
UMW treasury, which had 
the added expense of half 
a million dollars last year 
for the convention, plus 
expenses of law suits and 
so on. 

While it ibay not seem to 


money to some people, 
there is more than the 
money that is involved 
when the miners speak 
about it, and many have. 

The time when the 
miners look to the treasury 
— and they should have 
every right to do so — is 
when they are out of work, 
either during a strike or 
when they are laid off or 
sick. Yet, during those 
periods when financial help 
is most needed, the treas- 
ury of the UMW is closed 
to them. 

As one miner summed up 
his attitude, “You know, 
its funny. The treasury has 
all kinds of money for 
banks and railroads, and 
just about everything. 
Everything but for the 
miners when they really 
need it. We always hear 
about how much we’ve got 
until we need it, and then 
we might just as well have 
nothing so far as what we 
are able to get out of it. 
Whys should I be glad to 
give my hard earned money 
to it?” 
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est Virginians Resent Managements 
Exploitation of Hungarian Refugees 

any of that kind of prop- 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The News & letters com- 
mittee member, who sent in the following Readers’ 
Views, wrote: 

“I don’t know what the rest of the country is 
talking about, but down here just about all any- 
body wants to talk about is the refugee business. 
No matter what subject you start out with, the 
second sentence is always, ‘What do you think of 
all these Hungarian refugees?’ 

“The Faucet business is a real loaded one. 

Ruby is considered such a d d that everyone 

feels he’s doing it to load the place with some 
imported ‘homesteaders’ even more indebted and 
enslaved to him than some of the ‘homesteaders’ 
he has there already. 

“Then there’s the glass factory here where 
they have also placed some refugees. A neighbor 
who works there says they also had a lay-off re- 
cently and, in addition, have now speeded-up the 
piece work from 700 to 1,700 pieces. 

We are certain that the Hungarians who 
fought against Russian totalitarianism will soon 
recognize the game being played by the capitalists 
and the Administration and will not allow them- 
selves to be used against the American workers. 

In the same way, Negroes used to be imported 
from the South to act as strike-breakers. Yet, only 
a few years later, they were in the forefront m 
building the CIO.) 


When I heard about 
Ruby, dictator of the 
Faucet plant, bringing 
the Hungarian refu- 
gees here to work for 
him, the first thing I 
thought was that they 
had only traded a 
Russian slave-labor 
camp, for one of 
Ruby’s slave-labor 
camps. Reader 

West Virginia 


The local papers here 
gave a front page spread 
to the story of how big- 
hearted Ruby, of the 
Faucet factory, has giv- 
en jobs to 15 Hungarian 
refugees. He has a man 
posted at Camp Kilmer 
to “hand-pick” them. No 
one seems to know just 
who Ruby thinks he’s 
kidding, but nobody 
around here is “buying” 


A Woman’s Viewpoint j | 

Which Women Are They Talking About? 


LOS ANGELES — I saw 
the TV program put on by 
the General Motors Cor- 
poration which dealt with 
women. 

They spent 20 minutes 
telling what the modern 
woman faces in childbirth. 

The thing that struck me 
was how Margaret Mead 
showed how a new born 
baby is cared for today. 
She showed all the care 
that a pregnant woman 
gets. 

It really surprised me be- 
cause I never experienced 
anything like what she said 
women are supposed to ex- 
perience. The doctor is sup- 
posed to show so much at- 
tention and answer all her 
questions, etc. 

All I know is that I was 
shoved in a door, the doctor 
said, “You’re all right.” 

All the questions I had 
written down to ask him 
were answered with “You 
are all right — goodbye,” 
and out. 

Even when it came to the 
birth of both of my chil- 
dren, the special requests I 
had to make of my doctor 
were completely ignored 
They didn’t show any con- 
sideration for my feelings 
at all. I was just a dumb 
animal until I got the 
babies into my own home 


My main objection to the j 
LIFE series on women is 
the way they lump all 
women together as though | 
they were all in the same 
class. 

They speak about women 
in various fields of en- 
deavor, housewife, working 
women, etc. and yet they 
portray a sort of stereo- 
type. 

All working women, or 
the average women accord- 
ing to them, have the same 
problems. They don’t see 
different classes of women 
faced with very different 
problems and different 
ways of handling them. 

I’ve worked in factories 
and I know that the women 
I worked with are differ- 
ent, and they work for dif- 
ferent reasons than the up 
and-coming career girl. 

I suppose in the broad 
sense you could call them 
all “working women” be 
cause they both make 
money by working. But the 
working women I know 
work because they darn 
well have to. 

Many knew nothing but 
work and speed up with a 
hopelessness of never being 
able to stay home. I have 
yet to see serious articles, 
except in News & Letters, 
dealing with the life of 
these women. 

I — Housewife 


aganda. They all know 
what Ruby’s “generos- 
ity” is for! 

West Virginia 
* * * 

A friend of mine told 
me that her mother, who 
is a Slav and lives in a 
Slovak neighborhood, 
was really burned up 
about what is happening 
with the Hungarian ref- 
ugees. 

One of their neighbors 
has taken in two of 
them, and was telling 
her mother about the 
good jobs they had got 
in one of the mines near 
here. 

Her mother really 
blew up and asked her 
what she thought about 
the man next door who 
had been begging for a 
job in that same mine 
for almost two years, 
and couldn’t get one. He 
finally did get work and 
was killed on the job. He 
left a wife and four sons, 

, the oldest of whom is 17. 

I Her mother said, 
“They wouldn’t give him 
a job and he was an 
American. His wife was ; 
supporting the whole 
family all the while he 
was out of work. And 
he was desperate be- 
cause he wanted to get 
those four boys through 
school — so they could be 
the cannon fodder for 
the next few wars!” 

West Virginia 


The fellows in Mason- 
town, where they laid oft 
a bunch of miners and 
shut down the tipple, 
and then started up 
again with some Hun- 
garian rufugees working 
there, figure that the 
reason they did it was 
because they don’t un- 
derstand English and 
don’t know how much 
they’re supposed to do. 
There would be a place 
to get . a story for the 
paper! 

New Reader 
West Virginia 


I figure the Hungar- 
ian refugees don’t 
know the score now, 
but it won’t take them 
long to find out — and 
become just as “hard 
to get along with” as 
the Anterieahs. 

Railroad Worker 
West Virginia 


A DOCTOR. STEAKS 

By M.D. 

WHAT IS SCHOOLING FOR? 

It is written in the Talmud — that custodian of the 
experiences of the Jews of old: ‘‘There are four types 
among those who sit before the wise: the sponge, the 
funnel, the strainer, and the sieve. Some are like the 
sponge, which absorbs everything; some are like the 
funnel which takes in at one end and lets out at the 
other; some are like the strainer which allows the wine 
to go out and retains the dregs; some are like the sieve 
which lets out the bran and retains the fine flour.” 

There is much wisdom to be found in this study 
of the physical and spiritual life of an ancient people, 
comments on education and human nature, but the 
simple statement that appeals to me is this: “A person 
can learn only those portions which his heart desires.” 

Going to school today has impressed me as a 
period of hibernation rather than the period of de- 
velopment it should be. It seems often to be a time of 
separation and isolation from life, rather than the en- 
trance into living. It is this that produces the indiffer- 
ence, the lack of interest and the opposition in many 
attending school. 

‘PEOPLE LEARN WHAT THEY WANT TO’ 

Recently a study was made by a small group com- 
posed of medical school faculty members, from the 
University of Buffalo School of Medicine, on the subject 
of medical education. I believe that their finding are 
applicable to other fields as well. From this study of 
the teaching — learning process, four principles have 
appeared. It is remarkable that the first of these is 
similar to the one emphasized in the Talmud many 
generations ago. “People learn what they want to 
know.” . 

It was brought out that if a student of medicine 
knows the batting average of every player in a ball 
club, or knows 17 different ways to make alcohol tasty, 
but is unable to remember a chemical equation, shall 
the teacher call him stupid, perverse, or say that he is 
obviously not interested in becoming a doctor? This 
type of thinking helps the teacher feel relieved of re- 
sponsibility, but it helps the student very little. It also 
implies that the teacher can decide: wbqt the student 
should want to know— which is a fallacy. If, however, 
the teacher of chemistry can establish a relationship 
between learning the chemical formula and what the 
student wants to do and become, he will be unable to 
stop him from learning eagerly and enthusiastically. 
Unfortunately, today, many young people enter a field 
of study not because they like it, but because it offers 
the easiest way to earn a living. 

The second point uncovered in the study is that 
knowledge and learning are different. The strongest 
and most disagreeable memory I have of my medical 
schooling is the nightmare of cramming the night be- 
fore, for examination after examination. True learning 
is an emotional experience. The things we retain are 
those that somehow kindle a spark, arouse curiousity, 
incite anger, disagreement or even laughter. For each 
of us these things are different, for learning is also 
very personal. To concentrate merely on cold facts, to 
have a great deal of accumulated data, and make this 
the subject of an examination, is to take away the very 
vitality of the process of learning. 

LEARNING REQUIRES FREEDOM 

The third element is that time learning implies 
change, A great deal of time and energy is spent in 
resisting change, in defending our own position, even 
when its unsoundness is evident. 

We use methods such as shifting the focus of dis- 
cussion when it comes close to tender spots, obscuring 
the issue by vagueness, hair-splitting, hostility, and 
tardiness. These are all defensive techniques when we 
feel endangered. Condemnation by moral judgments or 
decrees will only strengthen the resistance. Movement 
and change will inevitably take place, but only in the 
direction that is possible and necessary. 

The final principle that naturally follows is that 
learning requires freedom. Our educational system is 
authoritarian. The usual tendency of teachers is to 
encourage growth only in their own image. The stu- 
dent who does what he is told, gives back the official, 
accepted opinion when he is called on, is usually looked 
upon as a good student. The one who challenges state- 
ments and accepts nothing without supporting evidence 
is looked upon as an annoying character who probably 
needs a psychiatrist. 

Teachers are often major obstacles to student 
learning. There is need for a fundamental respect for 
the individual student who must be allowed the free- 
dom to be different, and encouraged to challenge. 
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Our Life in the Balance 

( Continued from Page 2) 

1 A single look at the bud- 
get will show that not only 
is fully 60 per cent of the 
$72 billions for “defense,” 
but if to that is added the 
billions we have accumu- 
lated from past wars, it 
will be clear enough that 
we can never get out of 
debt, whether that budget 
is “balanced” or not. 

When the Republicans 
came into office they made 
a big show of cutting the 
budget by some $10 billion 
from $74.3 billion in 1953 
to $64.6 billions in 1956. 
Four years in the White 
House and they are only 
$1.5 billion short of the 
1953 all-time high, and we 
were then in the Korean 
war! 

Eisenhower was elected 
on the promise to stop the 
Korean war. We are at 
peace now. The budget is 
“balanced.” And yet it 
keeps rising so that it is 
indistinguishable f r om a 
war budget. Not only that, 
all this talk about “bal- 
anced budget” only means 
that the government ex- 
pects to meet current ex- 
penditures out of current in- 
come of the people through 
taxation. 

SOFT SPOTS 

But present unemploy- 
ment and various other 
“soft spots” in the econ- 
omy point to a recession. 
For example, there is a 
fall in the construction of 
houses. Every one now ad- 
mits that the prices for 
homes are so high that 
even the middle - income 
families are “priced right 
out of the market,” that is 
to say, cannot afford to 
buy a home and don’t. 

The farmer has been in 
a depression for some time, 
and “pockets of unemploy- 
ment” are present every- 
where from New England 
to the South. 

In Michigan for instance, 
state expenditures had to 
be raised to take care of 
the rising relief load. This 
is at the height of unprece- 
dented capitalist prosperity 
in the richest capitalist 
land in the world! 

PROFITS ARE IMMUNE 

The truth is, as one pro- 
fessor had to admit, “Prof- 
its historically have proven 
much immune to wage pres- 
sures, thanks to the infla- 
tionary process of passing 
wage increases on to the 
consumer.” The most scan- 
dalous of these recently is, 
of course, the big hike in 
steel prices which was no- 
where justified by the 
measly wage increase for 
steelworkers. 
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The mass of profits keep 
rising to the most fabulous 
in history. On the other 
hand, the prices keep rising 
so that the workers' wage 
increases are eaten up be- 
fore they are ever spent. 
As one of our worker read- 
ers put it, “Nobody owns 
anything in this town. Eve- 
rybody just makes pay- 
ments.” 


LIKE RUSSIA 


The best way to see that 
is to take a country that 
does not have installment 
paying. Because a totali- 
tarian country like Russia 
has the power to wipe out 
your earnings directly, in- 
stead of indirectly through 
inflation, income taxes, sales 
taxes, etc., one can see ex- 
actly how watery those 
high money wages we got 
for war work have become. 


Our Life and T lines 


At the end of World War 
II Russia openly admitted 
that it was as much sub- 
ject to inflation as ordinary 
capitalist countries for wars 
drew no distinctions. Rus- 
sia thereupon ordered the 
cash ruble devalued at the 
phenomenal ratio of 10 to 
1. This “currency reform” 
wiped out all the extra 
earnings the Russian work- 
ers got during those 12- 
hour days of war work. 


Even as our leaders do, 
their leaders claimed that 
this was not done at the 
expense of the working 
class, but only to get rid 
of “speculators.” It was as 
successful as American 
trust-busting. 


IT “BUSTED” THE 
WORKERS 


Lest anyone be in too 
great a rush to tell us the 
horrors of totalitarianism, 
we know them full well. 
We also know something 
they don’t know. And that 
is that this country is head- 
ing in the same direction 
as Russia. Whoever tells 
us that the Russian “turn- 
over tax” (their fancy type 
of sales tax) is alone suf- 
ficient to finance the mili- 
tary budget, just remember 
that our form of “bal- 
ancing the budget” is not 
fundamentally different — it 
is the income tax, which is 
always hardest on the 
working people, the sales 
tax and the taxes on so- 
called luxuries like movies. 


The present whopping 
idget is only one more 
•oof that it isn’t only the 
orkingmen’s personal 
)ods — whether it is the 
frigerator, TV set, or 
ito — that he doesn’t real- 
■ own. He is in hock not 
ily for his life but for 
lat of his children and 
randchildren as well. 
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Saudi-Arabia 

King Saud, despotic 
ruler of the most undem- 
ocratic country in the 
world, has been enter- 
tained in the White 
House by bankers, oil 
men, and Eisenhower, at 
ithe expense of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

His 7 million subjects 
have an average per 
capita income of 45 dol- 
lars per year. 

He has 28 air condi- 
t tioned palaces, yet 70 per 
cent of his subjects are 
J afflicted with trachoma, 
J an eye disease leading to 
blindness. Forty per cent 
have syphilis. The aver- 
* age life expectancy in 
j Saudi-Arabia is 33 years. 

A quarter of a million 
are slaves, human beings 
X bought and sold in the 
I market place. Africa pro- 
vides most of them. 
Young European white 
; * girls are also kidnapped 
;jor drugged, are trans- 
; ; ported by ship from 
;► France and Italy and 
; > bring fancy prices in the 
T market. 

The United States and 
England have refused to 
sign international agree- 
ments which would put 
an effective end to the 
slave trade by sea. 

Runaway slaves are 
beheaded and thieves 
have their hands chopped 
off if they are caught 
and brought before 
Saud’s “justice.” 

You would imagine 
that it was horrible con- 
ditions that Eisenhower 
planned to discuss in the 
White House. But no, it 
was question of how 
much more American 
cash, how many guns 
and tanks Saud would 
need. Those were the 
pressing problems. 

He and his 10,000 
slaves, 100 concubines, 
fleets of Cadillacs, all 
are supported by $300 
million a year in Ameri- 
can oil royalties. His 
every whim is catered to 
by the American govern- 
ment and he is ardently 
wooed by the Russian 
government. 

Yet, he is not just an 
individual, HE IS THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

Is this the type of pro- 
gressive society which 
we are supposed to save 
from communism ? 


By PETER MALLORY 


* ■ * * 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Meanwhile, back in 
Montgomery, Martin Lu- 
ther King, has had an- 
other bomb thrown at 
his home. Still another 
£ exploded between the 
home of a Negro and a 
f Negro owned cab com- 
£ pany. A white radio an- 
nouncer, considered sym- 
^ pathetic to the Negroes, 
was shot at. 

Fifteen incidents of 
violence against 


Negro homes, churches 
and businesses have 
taken place in the past 5 
weeks. Yet the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the 
F.B.I. can find no cause 
to interfere in this play- 
ful game of life and 
death, the dead ones be- 
ing American Negroes. 

Rev. Martin Luther 
King invited Eisenhower 
to speak in the South 
and give his views on 
segregation. Presidential 
Aide Sherman Adams, in 
refusing, stated. “It is 
not possible for the 
president to schedule a 
speaking engagement 
such as you asked.” 

Can it be that all his 
speaking engagements 
are reserved for the 
slave-owner King Saud? 


NATO 

The day has now ar- 
rived when American 
troops will serve in Eu- 
rope under an ex-Nazi 
General. 

Lt. General Hans Spei- 
del, who served Hitler 
well, and who was known 
for his ability to bring 
Hitler out of his fits of 
tantrums, has been ap- 
pointed by NATO to the 
post of Commander of 
North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization’s Central 
European land forces. 

Thus another Nazi fits 
into the pattern of the 

war to come. 

* * * 


The political bosses of 
the Free Democrats in 
West Germany have just 
selected Reinhold Maier 
as their new leader. 

Maier is noted chiefly 
as the man who, in his 
role of Minister-Presi- 
dent of Baden- Wurttem- 
berg, under American oc- 
cupation, pardoned some 
2,564 convicted Nazi war 
criminals. 

He is the man who 
will, in his new job, hold 
the balance of power in 
Germany after the elec- 
tions next autumn. 


By way of contrast, 
Dr. Otto John, who first 
served as chief of the 
German equivalent of the 
F.B.I. , and then disap- 
peared behind the Iron 
Curtain only to return 
again to West Ger- 
many, has been sen- 
tenced to 4 years for his 
odd behavior. The Ger- 
man press seems to re- 
sent the sentence. 


"A Hard Sentence for 1 
Otto John,” says Frank-; 
furter Rundschau, “espe- 
cially when one takes j 
into consideration the in- < 
comprehensible mildness < 
with which Nazi crimi- 
nals are treated in Ger-3 
man courts.” 

* * * 


One thing is certain: 
the choice between an 
Otto John and a Rein- 
hold Maier or a Hans 
Speidel, has nothing 
whatever to do with 
“justice” much less with 
the German people who 
want a truly new life. All 
politics, in the official 
Germany preferred by 
our State Department, is 
reduced to the question: 
“Who is for and who is 
against Russia ?” 

In the same crude and 
cynical fashion, the oc- 
cupying powers of de- 
feated Germany— a doz- 
en years ago— restored 
any number of former 
Nazi officials to govern- 
mental posts on the 
grounds that this Nazi 
filth were the only ones 
who knew how to ad 
minister. Their work- 
ing-class, concentration 
camp victims, on the 
other hand, were consid- 
ered as not having the 
necessary “talent” to run 
their own lives. . , 

The Russians do the 
self-same thing in East 
Germany. 


France 

Last week’s election in 
France indicated a big 
shift in public opinion 
there. Pierre Poujade, 
the fascist leader of the 
disgruntled French shop- ^ 
keepers, personally en- 
tered as a candidate. His 
followers shouted against 
“Jews and foreign inter- 
ests” but he wound up 
with only 6.4 per cent of 
the total vote, a com- 
plete defeat for him and 
his ideas. Last election 
gave his political party 
54 seats in the chamber 
of deputies. 

The French Commu- 
nist Party dropped from 
130,000 votes to 60,000. 

A loss of half its previ- 
ous strength. 

Mendes - France, who 
staked his political for- 
tunes on the outcome, 
also suffered a humiliat- 
ing defeat, one-third of 
his previous vote. 

The winner was Julien 
Tardieu, a Moderate. 
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WORKERS JOURNAL 

A Flood of “Green” Leaflets 
By CHARLES DENBY 

This is what I heard a worker telling some other 
workers last week: 

“The heat is on in our shop. After the Reuther 
supporters lost the election committees they got fright- 
ened and also desperate to win the delegation for the 
coming UAW convention. 

“They have flooded the plant with their green leaf- 
lets every day since. The first leaflet told the workers 
to vote for them, the ‘green slate’, because the Rank 
& File slate are company stooges. 

“The second leaflet carried the Reutherite program 
and told the workers that they have been accused by 
the Rank & File of not having done a thing for workers 
in the past 10 years since they took office. (Many 
workers say that’s a true accusation.) 

“Then the Reutherites tried to show that workers’ 
wages were $1.25 an hour 10 years ago and now it’s 
up to $2 an hour and the Reutherites claim credit for 
that. They concluded by asking the Rank & File to 
put out a leaflet on what they stand for. This, the Rank 
& File (the slate of many ranks of workers) have com- 
pletely ignored. Instead, they said they will put out a 
leaflet on what they are against. 

AGAINST 

“Against workers having to make appointments to 
see Union officers. 

“Against not being accented in their supposed-to-be 
own Union hall to see an officer on grievances; 85 per 
cent of the time they never see one even after accept- 
ing appointments, 

“Against calling for a committeeman and he never 

shows. And when he does he first consults the fore- 
man; then calls your chief steward and tells him to tell 
the workers what has been agreed upon and if you fail 
to carry it out you are subject to be fired ; and do not 
call them any more. 

“Against Reutherite chief stewards taking the 
place of the foreman in bossing the workers. 

“Against the way Union meetings are run. 

“Against the bad working conditions the bureau- 
crats have helped the company create. 

“Against a few workers working overtime 6 and 7 
days a week when thousands of members of our Union 
are unemployed. 

‘MUSCLE-MOB’ ACCUSATION 

“The next day the Reuther boys’ leaflet accused 
the workers’ slate of being a ‘Muscle-Mob’. Practically 
all the workers laughed at this. But a few said it was 
serious because the Reuther boys are planning on vi- 
cious attacks against the Rank & File slate and are 
putting out such leaflets to be able to say they had 
to ‘defend themselves against mobs’. 

“They are not fooling all the workers. In this 
shop the Reuther boys have built uo the most 
powerful machine of any local in the UAW. This 
machine consists of every type of man you can find 
anywhere. Many of them, a few years ago, were in 
oppoiition to them. At that time, the Reuther boys 
told us what type they were : every type of politican 
including the Communist; every type of thief; 
every type of hoodlum. Now they are part of that 
machine. 

“No. The ‘green slate’ has been handling the elec- 
tions their own way until now. Now, the newly-elected 
committee of the Rank & File are going to handle it 
as they see fit. 

‘GREEN SLATE’ BLASTS TRIM SHOP 

“The Reuther boys say these workers learned 
this ‘muscle-mob’ action from the trim shop work- 
ers. No. They know they won’t get a vote out of 
that department. They haven’t for several years 
and it is the largest in the shop. 

“Many workers say they see the end in sight so 
they are not worried about the green leaflets and what 
they say. They have no time for answering them. The 
Reuther boys have access to all the facilities of the 
local including its funds and also the International. We 
have to organize our caucus and build it with rank- 
and-file workers who know what we stand for and 
-what .Reuther’jS ‘greet) slate’ stands for.’’ 



Chrysler Produttion Workers Jubilant as 
Rank & File Opposition Sweeps to Vktory 
Over Reuther 's 'Green Slate' in Flection 

By A Group of Trim Shop Workers 

DETROIT — On Thursday, Feb. 21, workers in the Clirysler-Mack plant de- 
feated the powerful machine of Reuther, Mazey and their supporters by almost a 
2 to 1 margin, to sweep the entire slate for Local 212 delegates to the coming 
UAW. Convention. good news on Friday, one 

When w e learned the Worker in the trim shop 


THE BRITISH HANGED HIM! 

General Dedan Kimathi of Kenya 


On February 18, 1957, 
Dedan Kimathi was 
hanged by the British 
authorities at Nairobi 
Prison in Kenya. He had 
been sentenced to death 
on November 27, 1956 
for “illegally” possessing 
a revolver. 

The handful of British 
authorities — who rule 
nearly 6 million people 
of Kenya by terror, 
branded Dedan Kimathi 
a “Mau Mau terrorist 
leader” and so they 
hanged him. 

* * * 

They hanged a man, 
but they cannot kill 
m a n’s unconquer- 
able spirit to fight 
against oppression and 
for the dawn of a new 
world. 

* * * 

“I am e x p 1 o i n- 
ing clearly,” Dedan Ki- 
mathi wrote in August 
1953, “that there is no 
. Mau Mau, but the poor 


man is the Mau Mau 
and if so, it is only 
Mau Mau which can 
finish Mau Mau, and 
not bombs and other 
weapons. . . . 

“God who created 
everone helps them and 
feeds them and protects 
them from trouble. If 
we humans do not know 
what the end of tnis 
trouble is going to be, 
God knew it even before 
it started. Let us pray to 
God to grant us peace in 
our hearts and loving 
kindness so that the 
present daily bloodshed 
may cease.” 

* * * 

The British cannot de- 
stroy this spirit in 
Kenya ; nor can the Com- 
munists in Hungary; nor 
can the White Citizens 
Councils and KKK’s in 
the South; nor can their 
blood-stained kinsmen 
wherever they are in the 
world. 



Another worker was 
jumping around, laughing 
and saying, “I don’t think 
a lifer in prison who gets 
paroled could feel any hap- 
pier than I do about this.” 

MACHINE TRIES 
INTIMIDATION 

The action of the 
Reuther “green slate” ma- 
chine was so powerful be- 
fore the election that many 
rank and file workers were 
in doubt about what would 
happen. One said, “If we 
lose this election we’re 
done forever.” They shoved 
leaflets at us day after day 
(See Worker’s Journal). 

These machine boys at- 
tempted to intimidate us 
beyond reason. Many work- 
ers who put on Rank & 
File buttons were forced to 
pull them off. 

One rank and file work- 
er, who had never been an 
activist in the union, was 
handing out some Rank & 
File slates. A Reutherite 
bully-boy 'told him it would 
be wise if he did not come 
over to the Union hall the 
next morning. 

He asked, “Why?” and 
was told that he wouldn’t 
want to show up at +he 
plant the next day looking 
battered and bloody. 

This worker said it 
brought tears to his eyes 
because it hurt him to 
think that for 10 years 
he’d been paying dues into 
this Union and they vere 

(Continued on Page 3) 


(The full letter by Dedan Kimathi, from which 
the above quotations are taken, can be found in 
THE PEOPLE OF KENYA SPEAK FOR THEM- 
SELVES, by Mbiyu Koinage.) 
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iCOAL AND ITS PEOPLEi 

NO WAY OUT 

Miners Often Trapped Behind Tons of Coal 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

It Is Time 


PURSGLOVE; W. Va.— 
They’ve got another contin- 
uous miner coming into No. 
15. I’ve heard a lot of 
guys talk about that job. I 
don’t want any part of it. 
It’s bad enough the way it 
is with the regular cutting 
and loading machines. 

I know these guys who 
work on the machines. I 
just don’t have that 
much weight to lose as 
they have lost since 
they’ve been running the 
machines. The dust and . 
heat are bad enough, but 
there is more to it than 
that. 

ALWAYS GOING 


How is it safe for him to 
run the machine by him- 
self when it isn’t safe any 
other time on the other 
sections where they don’t 
have the continuous miner? 

If he was caught in a fall 
when that coal was piled 
up behind the miner, the 
men working on the miner 
couldn’t get to him. He’d 
have to wait until the bug- 
gy man got back to him. 
And too many times the 
difference between life and 
death in the mines is a 
split second or a couple of 
minutes. 


KILL & HIRE 

They're out for that pro- 
duction. They don’t care 
too much for the men ex- 
cept where they have to 
pay compensation costs 
when someone gets hurt. 
That’s the only reason they 
are concerned with the men 
at all. If they have too 
many accidents, they have 
to pay more in compensa- 
tion costs. 

If they didn’t have to 
pay that, they’d never wor- 
ry about the men. Kill one 
today, hire another one to- 
morrow would be the rule 
of the mining industry. 


YOUNG MINERS AND OLD BUREAUCRATS 


You take the way they 
run it here. There is the 
continuous miner at the 
face, gouging, ripping out 
that coal. Always going. 
You’ve just got to keep 
that machine going and no 
two ways about it. It’s 
there for production and 
has to keep going every 
minute it can operate. 

Since they keep -it going 
all the time, they have the 
regular loading machine 
behind it. The loading ma- 
chine loads the loose coal 
the miner throws behind it 
into the buggies. The 
loading machine can stop. 
But not the miner. It 
keeps going. 

TRAPPED 

Because it keeps going, 
there are plenty of times 
when those guys on the 
miner are trapped there 
with tiie machine. They 
have put out so much 
coal that it is piled up to 
to the roof, from rib to 
rib. 

Now suppose something 
happened? Say there was 
a roof fall, or an explosion, 
or the machine caught on 
fire. Where could you go? 
You couldn’t go anywhere. 
You’d just be trapped 
there. You have no way 
out. 

That might suit some 
guys all right, but it sure 
wouldn’t do for me. I 
want a way out eve'y 
time. Too much can hap- 
pen to you to be caught in 
a position like that. 

Running a buggy might 
be all right. At least you’d 
have a chance to get out if 
something happened. But 
that’s about the only job 
I’d take on a miner section. 

A SPLIT SECOND 

Even the loading ma- 
chine operator has it 
tough. They say it is dan- 
gerous for one man to run 
a machine by himself. I 
know that from past ex- 
perience. And that loading 
machine operator is by 
himself all the time. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— I 
have just run across my 
notes of a half-hour’s in- 
terview with old K. C. 
Adams back in April 1948. 
K. C. is now dead, but at 
that time he was still editor 
of the United Mine Work- 
ers’ Journal and our con- 
versation took place in his 
office in the UMW building 
here. 

The UMW, K. C. told me, 
is not like the CIO or AFL 
who have to put out all 
kinds of public relations 
stuff because they’re still 
trying to get fully organ- 
ized. This is not the prob- 
lem of the UMW, he said, 
because the miners are fully 
organized. And, he added, 
coal is the most organized 
industry on both sides. 

UMW’S BIG PROBLEM 

For the UMW, he said, 
the big problem is the in- 
terpretation of contracts. 
The only thing they might 
issue public statements on 
is mine safety — but they 
don’t have to because they 
accept the government’s 
standards in the determina- 
tion of which they have 
representation just as the 
operators do. 

Then he went on: the big 
problem in coal is the lack 
of new miners, shortage of 
labor. The supply of Moun- 
tain People, he said, is ex- 
hausted and no new-cut 
labor is coming in (this 
was back in 1948). 

As a result, he said, coal 
here was beginning to face 
the same problem as in 
England: young people re- 
fuse to stay in the mines. 

YOUNG MEN LEAVE 

He blamed it on the war 
which changed many things. 
It took the younger men 
out of the mines and 
showed them California, 
Oregon, Washington, New 
York, Chicago and Paris. 
They met and fell in love 
with girls from the outside 
and didn’t want to be stuck 
in isolated mine communi- 
ties anymore. 


Also, K. C. Adams said, 
these young men had 
learned to be self-sufficient 
in the mine communities 
where they grew up. They 
were handy with tools. 
They were willing to work 
hard because you have to 
work hard in the mines. As 
a result, the younger men 
found that they could get 
$nd hold jobs elsewhere. 

The pay elsewhere may 
not be so high, but the 
young men accepted it in 
order to avoid isolation 
and to be able to marry the 
girls of their choice. 

NO APPRENTICES 

Another reason, he said, 
they couldn’t recruit young 
miners was because the 
UMW, unlike other unions, 
doesn’t offer apprenticeship 
training. That’s up to the 
man himself. He’s got to 
pass a test to get his cer- 
tificate of competence be- 
fore he can go down. While 
tests are given by the state 
mining departments, not 
even the mine superinten- 
dent will go down with 
green labor because one 
mistake can blow them all 
to eternity. 

Even Lewis, as I recall 
it, was worried in those 
years that miners were get- 
ting old with no young 
miners to replace them. 

“IRRESPONSIBLE 

HOT-RODDERS” 

Well, the years have 
passed and it appears j 
that young miners are j 
back in the mines and, 
as News & Letters has 
reported over ,the last 
months, they were in the 
forefront of last year’s 
wildcats and of the oppo- 
sition that appeared at 
the most recent Union 
convention 

How does Lewis refer to 
them now, especially in 
District 31? He calls them 
irresponsible hot - rodders 
and excitable young men 
who had to be taught the 
responsibilities of life. 

— Newspaperman 


How much worse can this 
kind of time get to be be- 
tween the American white 
people and the American 
Negroes ? 

The Southern whites and 
the Southern Negroes start 
a fight to get that segre- 
gationist law settled so that 
Negroes can speak as free- 
ly as they wish to, and sit 
wherever they please on 
buses, and go into any pub- 
lic place they want to. Then 
the Northern white people 
get busy trying to start 
something against the Ne- 
groes up here, like dare 
them to move into a white 
settlement. 

‘NEVER NO MORE’ 

Will they put a mask 
over their face to try to 
frighten the Negro people 
back, like' they did in the 
older days ? 

But that just does not 
work any more against 
the Negro people because 
they can see that you are 
just a white person try- 
ing still to rule the world 
as in the past. Oh, no! 
Never no more. 


There is another thing 
that the white people are 
trying to do, and that is to 
try to push Negro History 
Week clean out of existence 
by bringing in Brotherhood 
Week without saying a 
word about this being Ne- 
gro History Week, too. 

T WONDER WHY’ 

I wonder what makes 
them want the same week 
for Brotherhood Week 
when there are 52 weeks in 
a year. They had to bring 
in Brotherhood Week the 
same time to try to cover 
up Negro History Week 
just to say that they are 
keeping the Negroes down. 

I wonder why Rev. King 
doesn’t quit telling the Ne- 
groes not to fight when 
some of the white people 
do something to the Ne- 
groes, because the law will , 
straighten it out. But Dr. 
King can see that things 
aren’t getting any better. 
The whites are still doing 
what they want to do. They 
still kill and beat up the 
Negroes. I think it is time - 
to fight for our right. 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

This Authoritarian Life 


Everything in this so- 
ciety so far has been au- 
thoritarian. Every stage 
of my life, as I remember, 
has been so. 

You seem to have to 
fight for every bit of hu- 
man freedom you want, 
whether it’s in school, or 
working on a production 
line, or In relation to 
wars and many, many 
other things. 

CLOSED-IN FEELING 

Because of this, two ar- 
ticles in the last issue 1 
(Feb. 19) struck me real 
hard. One was “A Doctor 
Speaks” on “What is 
Schooling for?” because it 
pointed out again the feel- 
ing of being closed in, and 
wanting so much to break 
out, knowing that there 
must be more to life than 
what it has been so far. 

The other was “Our Life 
in the Balance,” because it 
pin-pointed it in a total 
view of life. The title alone 
makes you think: There 
they go again. They think 
they can do what they will 
with our very lives. 


It points out that prices 
should be much lower now 
because we can make 
things faster and cheaper, 
but being the kind of so- 
ciety it is these monopolis- 
tic bosses see in this the 
bigger profits that come 
from it fbr themselves. 


It’s not for a better way 
of bringing freedom, like 
reducing the hours of work 
on a production line in half* 
It’s not to bring necessities 
— and luxuries too — to the 
American workers, and to 
people all over the world, 
say to the thousands' in , 
Saudi-Arabia who lack 
everything. 

So production becomes 
production for produc- 
tion’s sake, and not for 

* 

human kind. And what 
kind of people are these? 
To keep their production 
going they deal with peo- 
ple like King Saud; they 
would have H-bombs, 
and use our lives to bal- 
ance their production. 

THEY BLAME 
WORKERS 

They blame inflation on 
workers. Mr. Coleman, ' 
president of Burroughs 
Corporation, came out with 
the statement that workers 
get too high a wage. I 
told this to one of Mr. 
Coleman’s laid-off workers. 
All she could say in amaze- 
ment was that he had a lot 
of nerve when you looked 
at who said it. 

That’s it. Who is he? 
But another who would 
plan, order and deal out 
our fives. Another au- 
thoritarian. 


f) mmmmm 
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Chrysler Workers in Los Angeles 
Resist Company’s Overtime Maneuvers 


Workers Jubilant as Rank & File Sweeps Election 

ELECTION RESULTS 


LOS ANGELES — This 
Friday nearly everybody in 
our plant went home at the 
end of 8 hours work. The 
company is attempting to 
, break a 20-year custom of 
no overtime on Fridays. 
The men want time off on 
payday to take care of 
their own business. 

Three weeks ago on Fri- 
day, when the men in auto 
1 were scheduled to work 
overtime, they walked out 
after 8 hours. 160 men 
were written up by the 
company for refusing over- 
[ time. The company threat- 
ened to give each of them 
2 days off. This was to be 
done in 5-man groups in 
s order not to disrupt pro- 
duction. 

^ MEN HOLD FAST 

The Union then held a 
special meeting and 
t voted no overtime on 

Fridays. This vote car- 
ried in spite of the fact 
that the International, 

^ the executive board, and 
the union lawyer stated 
that, according to the 
contract, the men had to 
work overtime whenever 
the company scheduled 
i it. 

f Right now Chrysler is 

eliminating its defense 
J work and has, for the first 
time in 3 years, scheduled 
overtime for defense work- 
[; ers including Fridays. r 

At the next meeting of 
the Union, the defense 
i workers showed up in 

force and wanted to re- 
scind the no-Friday-over- 
time motion that had been 
passed by the local at the 
previous meeting. But they 
were defeated. 

| The missile workers had 

to follow the Union rule of 
[ 8 hours on Friday. Ill 

feeling developed among 
them against the auto 
workers for preventing 
1 them getting the extra 

hours’ pay. They felt that 
the auto workers had had 
L plenty of overtime and an 

extra hour didn’t mean 
anything to them. 

CHRYSLER 

MANEUVERS 

I think that the com- 
pany is maneuvering to 
split the union by using 
a small minority — the 
300 men working in mis- 
sile against 4,000 auto 
workers — to make the 
auto workers put in 
overtime according to 
the demands of the com- 
pany. The company is 
using any dissension as 
a wedge to make the 
Union ineffective. 

On Friday, the company 
’ scheduled 9 hours but 
stated that nobody would 
be given time off if they 
went home after 8 hours. 


That day all the auto 
workers walked out after 
8 hours and all but 10 per 
cent of the defense work- 
ers. 

The schedule for next 
Friday again calls for 9 
hours, but the company 
has made no statement as 
to what it will do this time 
as far as discipline is con- 
cerned. 

The Union said if any- 
body is given time off for 
not working 9 hours Fri- 
day, the whole plant will 
walk out. But there was a 
question in the minds of 
the men on Friday whether 
the union would back up 
anyone who was given time 
off for following Union pol- 
icy. 

In spite of all the talk 
about wanting overtime 
awl needing the money, 
and in spite of all the 
shortcomings of the Un- 
ion, if there is a fight 
between the company 
and the union, I’m with 
the union. 

— Chrysler Worker 


L.A. GM Worker Says 
Grievance Procedure 
is Better “ Back East ” 

LOS ANGELES — The 
Unions on the West Coast 
aren’t anywhere near as 
good as the Unions in the 
East. When we have a 
grievance here it gets tan- 
gled up in a lot of red tape 
and we don’t know what is 
happening. When we do 
I find out it’s usually to learn 
that we’ve lost it. 

' Back East I was chief 
shop steward in a small 
shop. The boss was riding 
one of the apprentices until 
the apprentice finally got 
mad and called the boss an 
SOB. The boss fired the ap- 
prentice on the spot. 

I called up the business 
agent and he came right 
over. 

SETTLE OR STRIKE 

We told the boss that fce 
had provoked the outburst. 
When he refused to hire 
the apprentice back, the 
business agent and I went 
out into the shop, and ex- 
plained to the men what 
the situation was. They 
shut off their machines, 
packed their tools and went 
out the door. We weren’t 
out there 5 minutes when 
the boss called us back and 
settled the grievance on 
our terms. 

Unless workers have the 
right to strike right then 
and there when a grievance 
occurs the Union isn’t 
worth anything and there 
will probably be a sell-out. 

— GM Skilled Worker 


(Continued from Page 1) 
supposed to be his repre- 
sentatives and this is bow 
they tried to pressure him. 
OUT IN FORCE 
On Thursday morning, 
the day of the election, as 
we came up to the plant to 
punch in at 6 o’clock, we 
saw the machine out in 
force yelling, “Vote the 
‘Green Slate!”’ They had 
everybody out, not only tne 
Local officers and their 
staff but also members of 
the International who had 
been members of Local 212. 

Some workers yelled at 
them, “It looks like the 
‘green slate’ has put a 
picket line around the 
plant. This looks more like 
a big strike of the old days 
than a convention elec- 
tion.” 

One worker yelled, “It’s 
only 6 o’clock. For many 
years when we’d come to 
see you about grievances in 
the morning we were al- 
ways told that the office 
staff didn’t get here till 9 
and the officers couldn’t 
see us until 10, if we CDuld 
even see you then. How 
come you got up so early 
today?” 

THRU THE MILL 

In order to get to the 
voting booth, workers 
had to walk between two 
solid lines of “green 
slate” boys pushing 
green slates at us. 

One worker threw a 
“green slate” down and 
one of the machine boys 
yelled, “Are you gonna 
vote the white slate?” 

The worker said, “Yeah.” 
The bureaucrat said, 
“You’ll be sorry.” 

The worker yelled back, 
“I’ve been sorry for 10 
years. Now- you’re gonna 
be sorry.” 

TO MAKE SURE 

Many workers took a 
green slate into the 
booth with them to make 
sure that they didn’t 
vote for any name on it 
by accident. 

One Reutherite who had 
been around the tallying 
said “confidentially,” that 
over 500 ballots were 
thrown out as void because 
they had 25 names marked 
instead of the 23 we had 
to vote for. 

The workers were so 
careful not to vote for 
Reutherites that they even 
voted for the 2 independ- 
ents who ran plus for the 
entire Rank & File slate. 

Not a single green slate 
name appeared on any of 
these void ballots. If these 
Had been added to the final 
tally, the results would be 
even more sweeping, and 
that’s the way the workers 
felt. 

In past years, the morn- 
ing after elections, espe- 
cially when the Reutherites 
won, results would be post- 
ed on every time cloek 
where workers could see 
them. This Friday morn- 
ing, Feb. 22, no results 
were posted when we 
punched in. 


Workers were asking 
what were the results and 
the first report came down 
that they weren’t finished 
counting the ballots yet 
but the rank and file were 
leading about 2 to 1. About 
30 minutes later the actual 
report came down and 
every group of workers 
who got the news let out 
a yell and a shout. 

One worker said, “I feel 
I’ve been living with a 
crust baked over my nead 
for the last 10 years. And 
now for the first time 
we’re beginning to break 
through that crust to see 
some light and breathe 
some fresh air again.” 

The workers were yell- 
ing and shouting as the 
news spread through the 
plant like wild-fire. 

One old-timer said, 
“This is the way we felt 
when we won our first ] 
bargaining agreement 
against the company in 
the early days when we 
built the union.” 

THE FIRST TIME 
This is the first time in 
history of our local, and 
many of us feel it’s the 
first time in the history of 
any local that unknown 
rank and file workers 
swept to victory. 

Workers unknown in 
their own department 
carried more votes than 
the president of the local 
who is well known as a 
leading activist and held 
top position for at least 
8 years. 

Local president Pat Ca- 
ruso, and recording secre- 
tary Steve Despot, polled 
the highest vote on Reu 
ther’s “green slate.” Ca- 
ruso got 3,241 votes and 
Despot got 3,017 — but this 
was hundreds behind the 
lowest man on the victori- 
ous Rank & File slate 
whose recorded vote was 
3 779. 

WHAT HAPPENED? 

Reutherite supporters in 
Local 212, along with many 
so-called politicals and 
radicals on the outside, are 
wondering what really hap- 
pened. They just can’t be- 


tended a Union meeting to 
see about the dues in- 
crease. There were two 
motions on the floor. 

In our local we have 
been paying 50c extra for 
some 4 years to pay off the 
building. This has never 
been stopped. One motion 
was to continue the 50c as 
regular dues. It was de- 
feated. The second motion 
was to add 25c on top of 
the old dues, increasing it 
to $3.25 a month. 

On the second motion, 
one old timer spoke against 
the increase, saying the 
union was not here to make 
money and had no right 
to ask for the extra money. 


lieve it. They can’t under- 
stand it. They go around 
asking how could workers 
win such a victory? 

One of these Reutherites 
was saying, “It’s unbeliev- 
able. What kind of pro- 
gram is it just to oppose 
a dues inirease? It’s only 
50c a month.” 

Then he said., “The talk 
around the International is 
that Reuther will get the 
50c anyway, and after the 
Convention, when the 
workers see he got the 
raise in spite of this elec- 
tion, they’ll go back to vot- 
ing for him again. 

‘OFF MY BACK’ 

One worker answered 
him, “Man, I don’t care 
if these Rank & File 
guys want $5 a month. 
I’ll gladly pay it just to 
get you guys off my 
back.” 

That’s all those bureau- 
crats know. Programs and 
promises. Nickels and 
dimes. We voted them out 
to get rid of their vicious 
ways against us. 

The Reutherites are 
making many statements 
that some of the leaders of 
the Rank & File caucus are 
no different from them and 
aren’t even as good as they 
are. 

Many workers w n o 
strongly supported the 
Rank & File caucus said, 
“This is true. But they 
don’t have the machine as 
Reuther has and we can 
take care of them more 
eas|ly. 

“The first thing we 
have to do is to break 
up the stranglehold of 
this Reutherite maeliine 
and put those bureau- 
crats back to work.” 
WATCH OUT 

During the rejoicing, one 
worker yelled, “This is a 
tremendous victory. But 
the fight has just begun. 
The Local elections take 
place in May and the Reu- 
ther ‘green slate’ boys will 
start working in force te 
try to defeat us there. We 
have to watch out against 
them. If they get over us 
again, we will really begin 
to suffer.” 


There was more money in 
the treasury than ever be- 
fore. 

The leadership of the lo- 
cal stated that we need the 
increase, since the treas- 
ury could be depleted over- 
night. He sounded like a 
TV commercial when he 
said it would only be the 
price of a pack of ciga- 
rettes a month. The sec- 
ond motion was defeated 
at this meeting also, but 
the night shift voted for 
the increase unanimously, 
due to the small turnout 
at the night shift meeting. 
Most of the people were in 
the union leadership and 
nobody took the floor 
against the dues increase, 
— Chrysler Worker. 


Rank and File Oppose Dues Hike 
Leadership Presses to Get It 

LOS ANGELES— I at- 
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EDITORIALS 

Rank & File Opposition 

The entrenched labor bureaucracy in basic indus- 
try has been stunned by the recent eruption of a force- 
ful rank and file opposition such as they have never 
faced in ten years. These pages are full of current 
developments in Auto. 

In Steel, rank and file Donald Rariek has chal- 
lenged the Union presidency of McDonald. With neither 
a machine nor huge funds, but with the support of 
other workers, Rariek has dealt McDonald powerful 
blows, apparently defeating him in his own local in 
Pittsburgh. 

Whether it’s Reuther in Auto, or McDonald in 
Steel, or Lewis in Coal, these bureaucrats react with 
one voice: “You’ve never had it so good. We’re experi- 
enced and tested. Things are getting tight now. Don’t 
change horses in mid-stream or you'll lose everything.” 

To which the workers are answering: “You’ve got 
it backwards. You’ve been riding us like management. 
We’ve got to get you off our backs or we’ll drown.” 


Hungarian Refugees 

Word has come from workers, in depressed areas 
like West Virginia, expressing opposition to the influx 
of Hungarian refugees. Our Readers’ Views, in this is- 
sue as in the last, reflect some of the objections: 1) the 
Hungarian refugees are being used by factorv manage- 
ment against the American workers; and 2) the Ad- 
ministration covers up its discrimination against Ne- 
groes with hollow words of democracy and humanism 
to these refugees from Russian totalitarianism. 

The very workers who show hostility to Hungar- 
ian refugees now, were the ones who hailed the Hun- 
garian Revolution against the Russian oppressors. 

The American workers were in no way diverted 
from their feeling of solidarity with the Hungarian 
workers, either by the slanders of the Russian tyrants 
that this revolution was a “fascist counter-revolution,” 
or by the Administration’s attempt to use the revolution 
for its own purposes. ' 

As one worker-reader put it to News & Letters, 
when the Workers Councils were bearing the whole 
brunt of the counter revolution, “It is always the work- 
ers who get the short end of the stick. But it is they 
who stick it out and continue to fight. It must be the 
rich who are leaving.” 

That was the first attitude to the Hungarian refu- 
gees. Then, when freedom fighters were shown on the 
TV screens, the American workers were anxious to 
have laws that would make it easy for them to come 
to this country. The truth, however, is that the ex- 
tremely reactionary laws on the book of this country, 
like McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, excluded the 
bulk of the Hungarian revolutionaries who, in any case, 
chose to face their fate by continuing their resistance 
in the underground of their own country. 

The present objections come mainly from West 
Virginia where, it must be admitted, the capitalists are 
using the Hungarian refugees to enforce conditions in 
factories, like the Ruby faucet factory, against which 
the workers have been fighting for years. As one 
worker wrote us: “I figure the Hungarian refugees 
don’t know the score now, but it won’t take them long 
to find out-— and become just as ‘hard to get along 
with’ as the Americans.” 

This put in a nutshell the true working class spirit 
of the American worker, who even when hostile to the 
Hungarian, feels that they will soon be tgether in fight- 
ing capitalistic management. In the same way, the Am- 
erican workers recognized that it was the Workers 
Council which gave the revolution its direction, stamina 
and daring. 
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LEADERS & RANKS 

Two workers ran up 
and shouted me a para- 
graph from a leaflet put 
out by the Rank & File 
workers slate here at 
Chrysler’s. 

It said that if the 
Reutherite’s Commit- 
teemen and top offi- 
cers had been one- 
tenth as active on 
workers’ grievances 
and shop problems in 
the past 10 years, as 
they have been in the 
past 2 weeks in pass- 
ing out leaflets to try 
to influence workers 
to vote for their dele- 
gates for the coming 
UAW convention, we 
would have a perfect 
union today! 

Chrysler Worker 

Detroit. 

* * * 

A night shift steward 
was fired recently for 
tellihg the men to slow 
down. He made the mis- 
take of writing a mes- 
sage on a cardboard and 
put it on a. jitney. Two 
skilled workers signed a 
complaining statement 
that the steward had 
told them to slow down. 

Chrysler Worker 

Los Angeles. 

* * * 

PUBLIC “WELFARE” 

Over where we live, 

3 children got killed 
within 6 or 7 months. 
We don’t have any sig- 
nals at all and the 
children have to cress 
with the cars going 60 
and 70 miles an hour. 
Mothers wrote a peti- 
tion for signals and 
the county officials 
told them that you 
have 7 deaths before 
they will put in a 
signal. 

Working Mother 

California. 


WE APOLOGIZE to 
our readers for the 
typographical errors in 
our last issue (Feb. 
19 >. The worst of these 
was in the front page 
story, “Our Lives in 
the Balance.” To cor- 
rect it, eliminate the 
last 3 paragraphs on 
page 1. They are re- 
peated later on, where 
they belong, on page 8. 


What does it mean to 
have small amounts of 
money doled out to 
people in need? 

Here is the accumu- 
lated wealth Of this na- 
tion in the hands of the 
present leaders of this 
country. We’ve gone 
through for the last sev- 
eral weeks this budget- 
ing they do every year. 
They plan so many bil- 
lions for this and so 
many for that. Hen is 
this money that has been 
taken from millions of 
people and put in the 
hands of these govern- 
mental agencies and 
these people have the 
right to dole it out as 
they see fit. 

There is a certain 
creed that goes with 
these professional dolers 
and handlers of our 
money. 

They get diplomas, you 
know, for holding it and 
doling it out. They get 
graduations of advance- 
ment depending on how 
they dole it out to people. 
That’s the social worker. 
It’s a part of the bureau- 
cracy of government. 

Professional, l ' • 

Los Angeles. 

If they didn't take the 
tax money out each week 
they wouldn’t get it at 
the end of the year. The 
government would have 
to put 90 per cent of the 
people in jail every April 
for non-payment of 
taxes. 

GM Production 

Worker 

Los Angeles. 

* * * 

NEGRO STRUGGLE 

Things sore have 
changed. And it seems 
as though the colored 
people in the South 
have changed tne 
most. It used to be 
that they were scared. 
But they’re not scared 
any more. 

I wish sometimes 
my grandmother were 
. still alive so I could 
show her how wrong 
she was. She used to 
believe the craziest 
things. She used to 
take us aside and tell 
us that the white man 
was always right. “A 
white man never lies,” 
she’d tell u$. And she 
really BELIEVED it, I 
think. Poot soul! She 
even had ME believing 
it until I grew up and 
found out better. 

I just wish she were 
alive right now so I 


could show 
wrong she 
how MUCH! 


Grandmother 
West Virginia. 


her how 
was, and 
they lied! 


I’m afraid there may 
be a lot of people who 
will never really know 
what freedom is. A lot 
of people are going to 
die before freedom ready 
exists. But they will be 
building it all along, and 
keep on building it. The 
structure has already 
been laid, and little by 
little it will keep going 
up, until one day the 
building will be finished. 
It can’t be stopped now. 

Retired Miner 

West Virginia. 

* * * 

Eisenhower can’'t go 
South in answer to the 
Negroes’ appeal for help 
in getting human rights. 
His schedule won’t allow 
it. So where does he go 
to play golf the follow- 
ing week? Georgia. Or 
was this Northern Geor- 
gia? 

Veteran 

New York City 
* * * 

I have nothing against 
helping others. But the 
way this country is act- 
ing with the refugees 
doesn’t make sense. 
What I mean is this. If 
I had neighbors whose 
children were hungry I 
would share what I had 
with them. But I would 
be a fool or worse if I 
let my own children 
starve and gave their 
food to the neighbor’s 
children. A normal per- 
son would make sure all 
the children were fed. 

What doesn’t make 
sense is providing the 
refugees with homes and 
clothes and good jobs, 
when I can name plenty 
of people right around 
here who have absolute- 
ly nothing — and are get- 
ting nothing from their 
own government! 

West Virginia 

Miner’s Wife 

* * # 

Everybody knows why 
Ruby was so anxious to 
hire the Hungarian ref- 
ugees. There is even a 
rumor that he plans to 
bring as many as two or 
three hundred into the 
place. He wants to know 
he can “count on them” 
if anything happens. 

They printed an article 
in the daily paper where 
he told them that they 
were not to feel in- 
debted to him for any- 
thing. But you don’t 
have to tell people in a 
position like they’re in 
whether or not they’re 
“indebted.” You can 
tell them anything you 
want, they know they 
are. And so does Ruby* 
And so does everybody 
else. . 

New Reader 

West Virginia 
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One of my friends told 
me it sounds just like 
her mother described 
what happened to her 
when she first landed in 
America as an immi- 
grant _ 

She said that as soon 
as the boat landed and 
the immigrants started 
down the gangplank, 
rich and well-dressed 
men and women vrere 
there to look them over 
and point out which ones 
they wanted. All they 
were interested in was 
cheap, “dumb” labor. 
Only today, they pass it 
off as being “big 
hearted. 

West Virginia 
¥ ' . * . * 

0 See Editorial 
“Hungarian Refugees” 

BATTLE FOR 
MEN'S MINDS 

I read the UP release 
about the revolt that 
was planned in East Ger- 
many during the height 
of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion by university stu- 
dents there. The report 
said that one of the lead- 
ers was a young univer- 
sity instructor, who was 
“ironically, a lecturer on 
Marxism.” 

I fail to see anything 
“ironic” or “strange” 
about that fact at ali. It 
seems the most logical 
thing in the world to me 
that those who under- 
stand Marxism, every- 
where in the world, will 
be in the forefront of the 
fight against Russian 
Communism. Yet, in the 
face of everything, the 
attempts still continue to 
pretend that Marxism 
and Communism are the 
same thing, instead of 
the exact opposites 
which they are. 

Committee Member 

West Virginia 
* * * 

The Hungarian revolu- 
tion has ben cheered tor 
a variety of reasons by 
people of very different 
politics ... I am one of 
the cheerers. Yet no- 
where have I seen or 
heard any criticism of 
the revolutionists for 
their Secret Police-like 
methods of liquidating 
the Secret Police. . . . 

Let us assume that 
everything we have 
heard concerning Hunga- 
rian police methods is 
true. Does Revolutionary 
revenge then become ad- 
mirable — or even justifi- 
able? I don’t believe it 
does. . . . This is not suf- 
ficient grounds for op- 
posing the Hungarian 
revolution. . . . * But on 
the other hand . . . there 
is also the extreme of 


irresponsibly uncritical 
support . . . that most 
radical (and non-radical) 
groups have been guilty 
of, with News & Letters 
no better than the rest. 
i » I am aware that some 
readers will consider my 
attitude unrealistically 
finicky. But if protest 
against sadism is being 
finicky, then we are all 
flirting with totalitarian- 
ism and should in all 
honesty renounce claim 


to be fighting for a bet- 
ter society. . . . 
Anarchist Well-Wisher 
Detroit. 

• * ' * * - 

# It seems strange that, 
despite his good inten- 
tions, Anarchist Well- 
Wisher’s criticism all 
seems directed against 
the “sadism” of the free- 
dom fighters, and his 
compassion for the sad- 
istic Communist secret 
police.— -Editor. 


READERS REPLY TO OUR APPEAL 

Several weeks ago we sent letters to our read- 
ers appealing to them for help in financing the 
publication of News & Letters. The response so 
far has been most encouraging — even from those 
who could not afford to help. Here are some of 
the letters we received.) 


I have your letter of 
February 8 asking for 
financial assistance to 
keep your paper going. I 
am a retired man living 
on a pension and cannot 
send you anything at 
just this moment but 
from my next pension 
check you can be assured 
6f $5. # i i 

The rank and file have 
allowed a Labor govern- 
ment to be created that 
Is taking on the same 
powers over their lives 
as the Federal govern- 
ment. 

These people ride in 
Cadillacs and tour the 
world and live in man- 
sions and operate in 
plush offices entirely at 
the expense of the rank 
and file ... . 

All the working man 
and woman have to do is 
to see that they don’t 
have to support all the 
parasites riding on their 
backs, according to the 
laws that the parasites 
themselves make. 
Whatever you do, keep 
your paper going. . . . 
The rank and file can 
find the answers (if they 
don’t already have them) 
if they can talk to each 
other and swap opinions 
and facts. 

Edgar Leslie 
California 

P.S. If you wish to pub- 
lish this letter you may 
use my full name. 

* * * 

I am 79 years old and 
my total cash income is 
only $30 a month, so 
really I cannot afford to 
send you the $2.50. 
Sorry. 

Olympia, 

Washington 
: , -• . * * * 

I have not subscribed 
because I am not work- 
ing for the past 2 years. 

. * 1 . I feel you have a 


good paper and wish I 
could help. 

San Francisco, 

California 
* * ' # 

Enclosed you will find 
a check for $15. $5 for 
a 2-year subscription and 
$10 for a contribution. If 
I could contribute more 
I would but this is the 
best I can do. 

Old Subscriber 
Pennsylvania 

Thanks for another 
copy of News £ Letters. 
There is much in it that 
every American should 
absorb and digest. How- 
ever we may feel that 
the workers of Hungary 
put Up a heroic fight for 
freedom, there are those 
who hold that those who 
stayed are the real he- 
roes rather than those 
who fled only to add to 
the unemployment situa- 
tion that 21,000 can ef- 
fect here in the U.S.A. . . 

As you intimated in 
your paper, Eisenhower 
whoops it up for the 
poor Cardinal Mindszenty 
and his sheep while un- 
der our noses he won’t 
even drop his golf club 
to speak a word of com- 
fort and encouragement 
to our own people in the 
South. 

The great R.C. Church 
is out to woo the Negro 
in the Southern states 
pretending tolerance, 
while people in Spain, 
Colombia, Italy and eve- 
rywhere she is in power 
there is much the same 
persecution as the Negro 
has suffered. . . . 

Well this is only a far- 
mer’s point of view, but 
I’ve been a victim of 
Fascist tyranny and hav- 
ing tasted the bitter gall 
of “holy righteousness” 

. . . I'd like to ask where 
do we go from here! 

Michigan Farmer 


(For additional responses see “News £ Let- 
ters Committees,” on page 8.) 


| TWO WORLDS | 

Exclusion of Negroes Warps Mind of Whites 

This is the time of the year when many books ap- 
pear on “The Great Emancipator,” Abraham Lincoln. 
As if the Negroes are not part of this nation, this is 
also the month of Negro History Week, celebrated ah 
most exclusively by Negroes. 

The split of this country into two worlds — 
white and Negro — warns the mind of the white 
much more than it does the Negro. 

In a small way this warping can be seen in the 
books on Lincoln. The current crop are as superficial 
as they have been for nearly a century, because the 
white historian will not seriously grapple with the life 
and time and the activity of the Negro people in the 
era of the Civil War. 

It is as if, during that great turning point of 
history — 1861 to 1865 — history didn’t turn at all. At 
-best, the Second American Revolution is presented as 
a mere economic development which made this country 
the great industrial land it is, without in the least re- 
making, or being remade by live people. Let us turn 
instead to one of the live people of that critical era, 
the Negro David Walker. He made history then, and 
his utterances are more alive today than tHs month’s 
crop of books on Abraham Lincoln. 

DAVID WALKER’S APPEAL 

In 1829, so extraordinary a sensation was caused 
by the appearance of a pamphlet entitled, Appeal to 
the Colored Citizens of the United States, that legisla- 
tures in the South were called into special session to 
enact laws against free Negroes as against slaves for 
reading it. They put a price of $3,000 on the head of 
its author. David Walker. 

David Walker was a free Negro from North Carolina 
who had settled in Boston where he earned a living by 
collecting rags. His Appeal was addressed to the free 
Negroes. He took them to task for their meekness. He 
urged them to make the cause of the slave their own 
because the wretchedness of the free Negroes’ condi- 
tions was due to the existence of slavery. 

Walker urged them to make freedom their busi- 
ness. He pointed to the superiority of Negroes, in num- 
bers and in bravery, over the whites. He took the great' 
to task as well — especially Thomas Jefferson. Pro- 
phetically, he wrote that race prejudice would yet “root 
some of you out of the very face of the earth.” 

50,000 copies of this 76-page pamphlet were 
sold and circulated from hand to hand. Those who 
could not read had others read it to them. The 
Smith trembled at the simple words of an obscure 
Neero. 

The Cambridge Modern History writes that “the 
excitement produced by Walker’s Appeal had not sub- 
sided when the danger of writings of this sort was 
brought home to the slave-owners by a rising of slaves 
in Virginia — an outbreak known as ‘Nat Turner’s In- 
surrection’.” 

What the historians fail to see is that it was not 
“writings of this sort” that produced the revolts, but 
the revolts that produced the writings. Before Nat 
Turner and the Appeal, there was Denmark Vesev and 
the Underground Railway. The revolts of the Negro 
slaves were in fact one continuous chain of struggle 
from the moment they were brought to this country 
in chains of bondage. These slave revolts not only pro- 
duced the writings, but the actual Civil War. 

The Negroes had no money, no press, no vote, 
no party. They were armed only with their feelings 
for freedom and the certainty that they were right 
and could not and would not be kept down. 

THE ABOLITIONISTS & TODAY’S HISTORIANS 

Out of the genius of America, with no assistance 
from any alien tradition, there emerged the great 
Abolitionist movement which combined white and Negro 
in the cause of freedom. 

As Wendell Phillips put it: “We do not play poli- 
tics; anti-slavery is no half -jest with us; it is a terrible 
earnest, with life or death, worse than life or death, 
on the issue. It is no lawsuit, where it matters not to 
the good feeling of opposing counsels which way the 
verdict goes, and where advocates can shake hands 
after the decision as pleasantly as before.” 

This great American saw more clearly 100 years 
ago than the intellectual sees today. He saw that even 
the Civil War would not establish new human relations 
unless “the blacks (became) the very basis of the ef- 
fort to regenerate the South. We want the 4 million 
of blacks — a people instinctively on our side and ready 
and skilled to, work; the only element in the South 
which belongs to the 19th century.” 

Until the historian today begins where Wendell 
Phillips left off he will be unable to understand either 
the history of his country or its future perspectives. 

— R,D a 
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YOUTH 

Thinking it Out 

By Robert Ellery 

J. Edgar Hoover Thinks Youth Are Mobsters 


BRITISH AUTO WORKERS ON STRIKE 


So J. Edgar Hoover has 
come up with a brilliant so- 
lution to juvenile delin- 
quency. He has written an 
article demanding harsher 
treatment for juvenile de- 
linquents. 

He has reached the con- 
clusion that the problem 
youth of today present the 
same challenge as did the 
mobsters of the 1920's and 
prohibition era. 

He would deal with to- 
day’s youth as the mob- 
sters were dealt with. The 
same penalties to be meted 
out to the youth as to 
adult offenders of the law. 
He would encourage news- 
papers to give full publicity 
to youthful law breakers, j 
RUIN THEM 

Many newspapers now 
follow a policy of withhold- 
ing the names of minors in- 
volved in alleged crimes, j 
His suggestions, if adopted, | 
would ruin the lives of J 
thousands before they 
grew out of adolescence. If 
imprisonment doesn’t ruin 
them, public condemnation 
in the newspapers should 
turn the trick. 

LIKE HITLER . . . 

• Mr. Hoover’s plans aren’t 
" new or the least bit origi- 
nal. The same legal hos- 
tility to youth was true of 
Hitler Germany. More re- 
cently, the Communist 
governments of Eastern 
Europe earned the spot- 
light for their brutalities to 
youth. 


DETROIT — As a teacher] 
I have often wondered 
“What Is Schooling For?” j 
M. D. underscored what 
every teacher should know 
—and what many of the 
younger ones, having re- 
cently been students them- 
selves, realize : that “Teach- 
ers are often major ob- 
stacles to student learn- 
ing.” (Feb. 19) 

Many of the older teach- 
ers deliver the facts and 
the “accepted” interpreta- 
tions in lectures, holding 
students responsible for 
writing these down in ex- 
ams and papers; curiosity, 
disagreement, independent 
investigation are generally 
discouraged. But many 
younger teachers, believing 
that education is not simp- 
ly brainwashing, stress the 
major disputes within each 
field and try to encourage 
free discussion and inves- 
tigation by the students. 

RARE STUDENT 

But even with this “fun- 
damental respect for the 
individual student who must 
be allowed the freedom to 
be different, and encour- 
aged to challenge” — which 


It appears to be an in- 
evitable step in the march 
toward complete totalitar- 
ianism. First, the effort to 
stamp out political free- 
dom, and then to crush any 
opposition whatsoever to 
the regime. 

With the suppression of 
Civil Rights, more things 
become criminal and so 
more crimes are commit- 
ted. Even the liberalism 
of therapy for youthful of- 
fenders, or the idea of 
“corrective” institutions is 
swept away. Mr. Hoover 
isn’t talking about helping 
anybody, he’s talking about 
removing them. 

. . . AND STALIN 

In April of 1935, Stalin’s 
government decreed : “Mi- 
nors over 12 years old de- 
tected in theft, violence 
causing bodily injuries, 
murder or attempted mur- 
der are to be tried in the 
criminal courts with the 
application of all the meas- 
ures of criminal punish- 
ment.” This included the 
death penalty. 

Over 20 years have 
passed, and Russia is no 
closer to solving its youth 
problem. J. Edgar is bound 
to meet with the same suc- 
cess as his totalitarian co- 
thinker. 


M. D. stresses — teachers 
find that it is a rare stu- 
dent indeed “who challen- 
ges statements and accepts 
nothing without supporting 
evidence.” 

In class discussion it is 
a fact, corroborated by stu- 
dents themselves, that few 
will challenge the argu- 
ments of another student — 
not because they are afraid 
of the teacher, who may 
express no opinion at all, 
but because they are afraid 
that other students will 
look upon them as trouble- 
makers or radicals. 

PET BELIEFS 

It seems that many col- 
lege students will not tol- 
erate criticism of some 
basic beliefs: First, that 
everybody deep down be- 
lieves in God. Second, that 
some people are born to 
lead and that untrained 
people ought to follow the 
leader. Third, that the most 
important goal in life is 
personal security — a happy 
home and a pleasant, well- 
paying job. 

These students are not 
all middle-class. Many are 
children of workers; some 


You’re Not Hungry 
If You’re Well-Fed 

— Some 25 Miffion 
Americans Aren’t 

LOS ANGELES — Mrs. 
Sullivan, Congresswoman 
from Missouri, has again 
introduced into Congress 
her food-stamp plan for 
distributing gover nment 
owned surplus food to 5 or 
6 million needy Americans 
presently receiving old age 
pensions, relief, unemploy- 
ment compensation and so 
forth. The estimated cost 
of this plan would be one 
billion dollars. 

The Department of Agri- 
culture, however, is not in 
favor of food-stamp plans 
which it considers a form 
of socialism. It is attempt- 
ing to sabotage Mrs. Sulli- 
van’s plan by revealing 
that a food-stamp plan to 
assure an adequate nation- 
al diet would embrace 
about 25 million Americans 
and would cost upwards of 
23/a billion dollars. It is 
also arguing that food 
stamp plans do not -help re- 
duce the major agricultur- 
al surpluses which exist in 
wheat, corn and cotton. 
Mrs. Sullivan’s plan would, 
it is recognized, reduce the 
surpluses held in such per- 
ishables as cheese, butter, 
dry milk, shortening, cot- 
tonseed oil, dry beans and 
beef. 

The Department of 
Agriculture, in attempt- 
ing to ridicule so-called 
socialistic food stamp 
plans, has therefore re- 
vealed that almost one- 
sixth of this prosperous 
nation is not able to af- 
ford the proper kinds of 


have been workers for 
many years. Their beliefs, 
their gullibility, their lack 
of curiosity result from 
their wish to be as middle- 
class as possible. I am not 
blaming them as individu- 
als. I simply want to say 
that teachers are not the 
fundamental obstacle to 
student learning, that “free- 
dom” in the classroom may 
result in everyone nodding 
in agreement with certain 
prejudices, and that teach- 
ers sometimes hope desper- 
ately that an independent, 
rebellious student will speak 
up. 

—Detroit Teacher 


SIMPLIFIED TAX 
FORM 

1. How much did 
you make?< 

2. How mu eh did 
you spend? 

3. What do you have 
left? 

4. Mail it in. 


LONDON, Feb. 8.— -Last 
week over 20,000 Ford auto 
workers employed at the 
Briggs Motor Bodies went 
on strike over the suspen- 
| sion of 5 shop stewards. 

I The auto workers refused 
to go back unless the 
bosses reinstated the five 
men. 

After promises by man- 
agement they went back to 
work. However, as it 
turned out, the negotia- 
tions between the manage- 
ment and the unions broke 
down. 

Once more the workers 
struck. This went on and 
off for days and at the 
time of writing ' the dead- 
lock is complete. 

The British ‘ workers are 
known the world over for 
their strong class loyalty. 
They always fight on the 
principle of “one out, all 
out.” The Briggs auto 
workers are considered by 
most people as the .lost 
militant and the most po- 
litically advanced section 
of the industrial workers. 

* * * 

At the Scottish Co-oper- 
ative Party annual confer- 
ence last week-end, a de- 
mand from a local branch 
of the party advocates a 
nation-wide 24-hour gener- 
al strike to prevent the 


WEST VIRGINIA— The 
woman who wrote in the 
paper about being so 
proud to only have one 
child made me just a little 
mad. You have to have a 
houseful of children like I 
do, to know what it is to 
be really proud. What 
made me a little sore about 
the article was that she 
seemed to think only 
“dumb immigrants” would 
have a big family. 

KIDS ARE WONDERF UL 

There’s a big difference, 
of course, between having 
a big family just because 
you don’t know what to do 
about it — and having a big 
family because you want 
one. If you have a big 
family and don’t like kids, 
there’s nothing worse. 

I have 6. I had 5 boys 
and finally got a girl last 
time. Every time I have 
one and it starts to grow 
up, I keep looking for one 
more. If I live to he 100 
and am still ablje, I’ll prob- 
ably still be having them! 

There was only one time 
when we didtk’t have a 
baby in the house. But it 
was such a habit to have 
one around, every time the 
older boys would start 
making a racket, I’d auto- 
matically tell them to be 
quiet or they’d wake the 
baby. It got to be a joke 
when the boys would ha ve 
to tell me, “Bjut mom, we 
don’t have any baby now.” 


Rent Bill from becoming 
law. This demand was put 
to the conference by the 
Cambuslang Co-operative 
Society. 

Mr. Claud McKendrick, 
the director of the Society, 
declared : “Anything we 

have achieved has been by 
demonstrating to the pow- 
ers-that-be that we are 
strong in our protests — not 
with our pen but by the 
withdrawal of our Labor.” 
The conference, represent- 
ing over one million co- 
operators in Scotland, car- 
ried unanimously an emer- 
gency resolution which 
condemned the Rent Bill as 
“a purely partisan attempt 
to make landlordism more 
profitable.” 

* * * 

The struggle against the 
Rent Bill is gaining mo- 
mentum. The Clydeside 
workers are approaching 
factories in this famous 
shipbuilding center for 
their views on the forma- 
tion of a workers’ council 
of action by the rank-and- 
file trade unionists’ bodies 
and the tenants’ defense 
organizations. The Shop 
Steward Committee at 
British Polar Engines has 

decided to take this step. 

* * * 

— London Correspondent. 


LIKE A SISTER 

In our house the home 
belongs to all of us. Peo- 
ple often think at first that 
I’m their older sister in- 
stead of their mother. 

In a way it’s true. I had 
my first when I was 17 and 
I’ve been growing up along 
with my kids. I had them, 
close together so they play 
with each other and help 
take care of each other. 

TREAT THEM RIGHT 

I learned a long time ago 
to treat them like I’d like 
to be treated myself. If I 
ask them to do something, 
it’s good as done. If I tell 
them, it’s a different story. 
I also learned early that 
yelling at them made them 
worse instead of better. 
Frankly, I’d rather hear 
them making noise, play- 
ing and laughing, than 
crying! 

A friend of mine who 
visited us once couldn't get 
over how smoothly every- 
thing went. She couldn’t 
understand why a little 
noise didn’t upset me. She 
asked me if the kids didn’t 
ever get on my nerves? I 
told her I didn’t know 
whether I just didn’t have 
any nerves or whether the 
kids had just worn them 
out a long time ago. All 
I know is that we just en- 
joy each other. 

— Miner's Wife 
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WEST VIRGINIA —Eve- 
rything is set at such a 
fast pace today, that it al- 
most seems as if people are 
living on their inside ten- 
sions. Even home life is 
paced by the conditions the 
family has. 

Take a working woman 
especially. She more or less 
sets the pace for the whole 
family when she comes 
home. If everything she has 
to do when she gets home 
has to be done in a rush 
and tension, the whole fam- 
ily is set moving at that 
same pace. 

YOU FEEL IT 

No matter where you 
work, or what kind you 
do, it seems as if the 
pace of the day is getting 
faster and faster all the 
time. 

The past 20 years seem 
to me to be the period 
where the greatest change 
in the tempo of work has 
taken place. It might seem 
that if you work steadily 
at one place for so long, the 
changes would come so 
gradually that you would 
get used to them and not 
even realize what a drastic 
change there has been. But 
that’s not true. So many 
people I know have talked 
to me about it, and how 
drastic the differences are, 
and how much you feel it. 

SI1IRT FACTORY 

A friend of mine who has 
worked in the shirt factory 
for 20 years, was talking to 
me recently about how fast 
the work is now, compared 
to the “old days.” Before, all 
the sewing machines were 
moved by one long shaft 
that turned all the ma- 
chines in the line. Each girl 
controlled her own machine 
to start it or stop it, but 
when it was going there 
was a top pace you could 
run the machine, no matter 
how hard you pressed the 
treadle. 

MACHINE RUNS YOU 

She was always a good 
worker and put out her 
work very easily, generally 
more than the average op- 
erator. There were times 
when she would have liked 
the machine to go faster, 
but there was a top speed 
you couldn’t get over, so 
you just had to sit and 
guide your work at that 
speed. She could get plenty 
of work out and not feel 
rushed at all. 

Now all that’s been 
changed. They’ve installed 
all new Singer machines. 
Each machine is run in- 
dividually. She said they 
run so fast the minute you 
start them that you can 
hardly keep up with them. 
You have to work at the 
speed the machine sets. You 
have almost no control over 
it any more. 


She said that with a 
these new machines she 
is putting out at least 4 
times as much as she 
used to. She can’t help it, 
that’s what the machine 
puts out. But she feels it 
— she comes home so 
tensed by the speed she’s 
been running all day that 
she’s nerve-wracked. 

SAME IN THE MINES 

In the mines it’s the 
same thing. My husband 
talks about how different 
the work is now than it 
used to be. It used to be 
that the huskier guys could 
sometimes put their day’s 
work out in maybe half a 
day — when they felt like 
working fast and hard — 
and then take it easy and 
loaf through the rest of the 
shift. 

Or, oh the days when 
they weren’t feeling so 
good, they could plug along 
and still get their work out, 
taking it more-or-less at 
an easy pace all day long. 
But, he said, there’s no 
such thing as an “easy 
pace” in the mines today. 

It’s true that the ma- 
chines they have now do a 
lot of the work the men 
had to do with their mus- 
cles and sweat in the old 
days. Instead of that mak- 
ing it easier, it actually 
makes the work harder. 


Now they just press but- 
tons and the machines do 
what men used to do with 
the picks and shovels. But 
the pace that the machine 
run is something they no 
longer control the way they 
could control the pace they 
worked those picks. 

The machines all run 
smooth and quiet and 
continuous, and the men 
have to be on constant 
attendance. 

He said he often wonders 
if the' new men in the mines 
can know what a difference 
there is, the way the older 
men can. He told me that 
when they talk about the 
“old days” and describe 
what the work used to be 
like, the younger guys will 
say, “Boy, mining must 
have really been hard work 
in those days!” 

My husband thinks it’s 
just the other way around. 
The work in the mines to- 
day may be done by ma- 
chines, but when you get 
right down to it, it’s really 
harder on the men today 
than it was then. He tells 
them, “Give me the old pick 
and shovel days, anytime.” 

When you put out a 
day’s work today, you 
ready feel it. You feel it 
in your whole body — and 
your nervous system 
most of all. 

— Working Woman 


When They Compete for Votes 
Bureaucrats Expose Each Other 


DETROIT — To show how 
bureaucrats operate when 
they’re pushed, let me tell 
you about one that is in on 
a worker’s caucus. He is a 
character and not one bit 
better than all other bu- 
reaucrats, but the workers 
like him because he’ll show 
the others up. 

At a recent meeting of 
about 300 workers, he got 
up and told a story against 
one of Reuther’s bureau- 
crats. He said that while he 
was president of one of the 
Local Unions they were 
fighting discrimination in 
restaurants around the 
plant This Reuther man 


NO SLEEPING PILLS 

The man who sleeps 
the soundest is the man 
who is broke. If you 
have a little money you 
worry about what to do 
with it. If you have a 
little more, your head 
| keeps going round and 
round wondering how to 
get more. But if you’re 
; really broke, you have 
nothing to disturb your 
sleep. You can’t lay 
; awake wondering what 
; you’re going to do with 
j money you don’t have. 
Sound Sleeper 
Pittsbugh, Pa. 


came over to him and said, 
“I noticed that you just 
elected a Negro for Record- 
ing Secretary of your Local. 
How did you fellows let this 
happen ?” 

He told him it looked to 
him that his Local should 
have some Negroes holding 
top offices, too. The Reu- 
ther man replied that “Ne- 
groes are too backward and 
dumb” to hold top offices. 

By being one of the first 
bureaucrats to expose an- 
other on this point, he drew 
the sympathy of every 
worker at that meeting, 
especially Negroes. But we 
realize that it was said for 
a political reason and many 
say he is no better than the 
one that spoke it. 

— Auto Worker 
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A DOCTOR STEAKS 

By M.D. 

Benjamin Rush — M.D. & Revolutionist 

Most doctors have found their place alongside con- 
servative and even reactionary groups in maintaining 
existing conditions of living long after these conditions 
have turned into a cancer on society. Their allegiance 
appears to lie with those elements among us that hold 
a privileged economic position. 

The medical profession’s lack of serious influence, 
not only in government and industry but on the think- 
ing of ordinary people, is explained away by the need 
to concentrate on an ever-expanding science as well as 
the limitations necessitated by specialization. 

IGNORE SOURCE OF SYMPTOMS 

But while there is increasing perfection in the 
management of symptoms and disease that is local, 
there is little concern with what is defective in the 
total living of millions of Americans as a source 
of these symptoms. 

However, organized medicine and its leaders (which 
must be distinguished from the individual doctor) feels 
itself somewhat isolated. It has therefore entered upon 
a campaign to bring the profession into favorable public 
light by advocating better relations with patients and 
by encouraging political activity among physicians. But, 
in view of the fact that organized medicine discourages 
any fundamental change from what exists, it is diffi- 
cult to foresee any success in these ventures. 

A recent issue of the weekly Journal of the Ami 
erican Medical Association reported that over the years 
359 physicians have “helped to shape the destiny of 
the country as members of Congress.” A sketch is 
given of some of the more prominent physicians. Here 
is the one about Benjamin Rush, M.D., a close friend 
of Thomas Paine. 

SIGNED DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

“Benjamin Rush of Pennsylvania, another prac- 
ticing physican who signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, was easily the most famous American physician 
and medical teacher of his generation. Dr. Rush was 
a rugged character, brash and bold in debate and in 
conduct. His correspondence was so indiscreet — he 
feuded violently with Washington, among others — that 
his family kept his private secret until recent years . . . 
It was to him that Jefferson wrote the famous line: 
‘I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hostility 
against every form of tyranny over the mind of men’.” 
AGAINST SLAVERY 

In 1773 this is what he had to say on slavery: 
“The first step to be taken to put a stop to slavery in 
this country is to leave off importing slaves. For this 
purpose let our assemblies unite in petitioning the ’King 
and Parliament to dissolve the African Company. It is 
by this incorporated band of robbers that the trade 
has been chiefly carried on to America . . . 

“Let such of our countrymen as engage in the 
slave trade be shunned as the greatest enemies of our 
country ... 

“Extend the privileges we enjoy, to every human 
creature bom among us, and let not the journals of 
our assemblies be disgraced with the records of laws 
which allow exclusive privilege to men of one color in 
nreference to another.” 

AGAINST DEATH PENALTY 

In 1792 he urged the abolition of the death penalty. 
He argued for a complete change in the treatment of 
civil prisoners who, often jailed for no worse crime 
than debt, were sent to labor on city streets chained 
with heavy iron balls. 

In 1799 he advocated the establishment of a Peace- 
Office and asked that military uniforms and military 
titles be laid aside. “To affect the minds of the citizens 
of the U.S. with the blessing of peace” he asked that 
the following inscriptions be painted on the door of the 
office of the Secretary of War: 

1. “An office for butchering the human 
species.” 

2. “A Widow and Orphan making office.” 

3. “A broken bone making office.” 

4. “A Wooden Leg making office.” 

5. “An office for creating public and private 

•vices.” 

6. “An office for creating a trablie debt.” 

7. “An office for creating speculators, stock- 
jobbers, and bankrupts. 

8. “An office for creating famine.” 

9. “An office for creating pestilential diseases.” 

10. “An office for creating poverty, and the 
destruction of liberty and national happiness. 

Because of this, Alexander Hamilton blocked his 
appointment to the medical faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity on the grounds of his “too radical views”. 

•" : ■ t - . ‘ • ' ir,i. ! I ' ■ , ■; i f •„ .[ . 
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WALK THE PROUD ROAD 

by Tom Malcolm 

“Black folk, walk!” Oh, that’s the thing! 

Listen to the voice of Luther King. 

“Don’t dare take the white folk’s seat. 

Well, we won’t take any. On your feet!” 

An’ old John Brown 
In lastin’ grace 
Sits lookin’ down 
With a smile on his face. 

Alabama, Tennessee 

(Meanest States in the land of the free), 

Tom Paine’s lan’, Abe Lincoln’s lan’, 

W.C.C. an* the Ku Klux Klan. 

Must koep the negroes in their place. 

Think they belong to the human race, 

Gentle Jesus, meek an’ mild, 

Throw a bottle at a black schoolchild. 

Black-skim man in God’s own shape, 

Open your mouth an’ you'll die for rape. 
Black-skin woman, use you r vote 
An’ you’ll feel a lynch-rope around your throat. 

Black-skin folk are no damn good, 

They don’t act civilised like they should. 

Think they’re good as us by far. 

Don’t give ’em a chance, ’cos they sure are. 

Look at what they’ve done to us 
Just because of Jim Crow on the bus. 

Hated to fight, started to talk. 

Said, “Brother and sister, let us walk!” 

Listen to those tramping feet. 

Sounding out for justice on the street. 

Broad backs straighten, shed their load, 

Negro people on the Glory Road. 

An’ old John Brown 
In lastin’ grace 
Sits lookin’ down 
With a smile on his face. 

* * * 

(Editor’s Note : With Walk the Proud Road, we 
are happy to introduce our readers to the poetry 
of Tom Malcolm, a Scottish poet who has just sent 
us, from Glasgow, Scotland, his recently published 
Poems of POLITICAL PASSION. Mr. Malcolm has 
inscribed this collection of 27 poems “FOR THOSE 
THAT HUNGER for bread, for justice, or for free- 
dom.”) 

News A Letters Committees 




Our Life and Times 


(In this column we report on the experiences of 
NEWS & LEXTERS committees in different parts of the 
country. The information is taken from letters written 
by various committee members in which they tell of 
the impact the paper has in their shops and communi- 
ties, and of the people who come to editing meetings to 
work with, and join, the committees.) 



I gave a copy of News 
& Letters to a friend at 
work. The next day he 
came over to where I 
was working and said he 
had read the paper and 
liked it. 

He said, “Now the 
thing to do is to get it 
to a lot of people.” He 
also said I should have 
given him the paper as 
soon as he hired in sev- 
eral months ago. 

♦ He gave me a $2 con- 
S tribution for News & 


Letters which I immedi- 
ately turned over to the 
editing committee for 
transmittal to the pub- 
lishing center in Detroit. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles. 


The Los Angeles Com- 
mittee has just contrib- 
uted an additional $327 
for the publication fund 
of News & Letters. 


DETROIT EDITING 

lOS ANGELES EDITING ♦ 

COMMITTEE 

COMMITTEE ♦ 

MEETS 

MEETS I 

EVERT SUNDAY 

EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, 1 

EVENING 

AT S P.M. | 

7 TO 9 PM . . 

AT I 

AT 

1904 S. ARLINGTON AVENUE | 

8967 GRAND RIVER 

(COR. WASHINGTON BLVD.J 1 

(I FLIGHT UP) 

ROOM 203 < 


EVERYBODY WELCOME 
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Nixon Or Diggs 

Vice President Nixon 
will represent the United 
States at the celebration 
in Ghana, when it drops 
the old name of Gold 
Coast, and becomes a 
new independent African 
nation under the British 
Commonwealth. 

At the celebration in 
March, he will be accom- 
panied by Congressman 
Diggs, the Negro Con- 
gressman from Detroit. 
This appears to be a 
strange role for Diggs 
who has always made 
loud noises about how in- 
dependent he is. 

If the American Ne- 
groes had been per- 
mitted to vote on who 
would represent them 
at this gathering, they 
might have voted for 
Rev. Martin L. King of 
Montgomery, Alabama, 
and told him to tell 
the people of Ghana 
about the struggles for 
civil rights in the 
United States. 

Instead of that, we 
find Diggs in the com- 
pany of the reactionary 
Nixon, creating the im- 
pression abroad that 
American Negroes oc- 
cupy high places in 
American politics. Two 
years ago. Congressman 
Powell of New York 
went to the Bandung 
Conference to create the 
same false impression in 
the Far East. 

* * * 

Mexico City Or USA 

As the schools of 
Mexico City opened for 
the new term, it was 
found that over 50,000 
applicants had to be 
turned away for lack of 
space. The school system 
is already working on 
the 2-shift system and 
even this is inadequate 
to provide an education . 
for the rapidly increas- 
ing population of young- 
er children. 

In a year when a 72 
billion dollar budget is 
being discussed — 58 bil- 
lion of which is for past 
or future wars — the sim- 
ple needs for education, 
both in Mexico and the 
United States, are a 
scandal. 

President Eisenhower 
tries to whitewash the 
conditions of the school 
system in the South by 
demanding that the 
friends of desegregation ^ 
keep quiet when the ap- ‘ 
propriations for educa- 
tion are discussed. The 
price tag attached to 
Federal Aid to schools 
is blindness . to the fate 
of the American Negroes^ 
in the South. 

Many people seem 
to forget that the very 
first public schools In 
the South were estab- 


By PETER MALLORY 

lished by Negroes dur- 
ing the Reconstruction 
period. They also seem 
to forget that there 
were no public schools 
in the North until the 
Carpenter’s Union in 
Philadelphia, in 1821, 
demended the estab- 
lishment of a public 
school system there. 

Without Negro and 
Labor demands for pub- 
lic education, there would 
be no public school sys- 
tem. 

* * s* 

It ly 

Two Italian Socialist 
Parties have voted to 
merge. The party of 
Pietro Nenni, who con- 
trols 75 seats in the gov- 
ernment, is merging with 
the Social Democrats 
who control 19 seats. 
This action makes them 
the third largest political 
party in Italy. 

The move came about 
after the reaction to the 
Hungarian Revolu- 
tion, when thousands of 
Communist Party mem- 
bers tore up their mem- 
bership cards. 

Nenni had been a very 
close follower of the C, P. 
line and was often found 
in close alliance with the 
Communists in the gov- 
ernment. 

The loss of the 19 So- 
cial Democratic votes 
could topple the present 
regime of Antonio Segni, 
who depended on them 
for a balance of power. 

Questions of whether 
Nenni shifted his line in 
order to further his per- 
sonal ambitions are ac- 
tually subordinate to the 
shift of opinions in the 
mass movement. 

The fact remains that 
the Italian C. P. is still 
the largest C. P. outside 
the Iron Curtain. No 
mere recitation of the 
crimes of Russia is suf- 
ficient to destroy the 
mass base of the C. P. in 
Italy. 

Only a working class 
solution to the basic cap- 
italistic ills of Italy — un- 
employment and a low 
standard of living— will 
arouse a response from 
the workers of Italy. 

The ability of the new 
political party to answer 
this need will provide the 
real test of the new 
“unity” of the Socialist 
parties. Anything else 


amounts to palace poli- 
tics. 

* * * 

Haiti 

Several months ago, 
President Magloire was 
kicked out of public of- 
fice in a national scan- 
dal. He left with his fam- 
ily, and a considerable 
fortune, to spend his 
time in Paris. The coun- 
try has been in a tur- 
moil ever since over who 
is to succeed him. 

* * * 

A campaign is now go- 
ing on for a new Presi- 
dent. Pierre-Louis, who 
had succeeded Magloire, 
was forced out of office 
by Louis Dejoie, a rich 
planter who is a candi- 
date for the office. 

The issue was the fail- 
ure of Pierre-Louis to 
clean up the corruption 
left behind by Magloire. 
Dejoie called for a gen- 
eral strike and put a neu- 
tral lawyer, Franck Syl- 
vain, into the president’s 
chair until the elections. 

But the failure of De- 
joie to estimate the tem- 
per of the people has 
cost him a great deal of 
support. Daniel Fignole, 
a left candidate, has 
picked up considerable 
support as the result of 
the - dispute among the 7 
candidates for President. 

Kashmir 

After a long series of 
disputes, India has seized 
the land of Kashmir. The 
territory, which lies be- 
tween India and Pakis- 
tan has been a bone of 
contention between the 
two countries for several 
years. 

India claimed it but 77 
per cent of the popula- 
tion were Moslems, sym- 
pathetic to Pakistan. In- 
dia tried 'to seize it in 
1949 but was held up by 
the Untied Nations truce 
team. 

The truce included a 
vote of self-determina- 
tion, which India knew 
would turn the territory 
over to Pakistan. There- 
fore, Nehru annexed the 
territory to India while 
Krishna Menon held off 
the resolutions of the 
United Nations with a 
7V 3 hour speech. 

Filibusters are not 
limited to Southern 
racist senators. As we 
see. Communist fellow- 
travellers are as adept at 
the game. 
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^WORKERS JOURNAL 

After 10 Years of The Reuther Machine 
By CHARLES DENBY 

The total defeat that the rank and file Chrysler 
workers handed to Reuther’s “green slate”, in the Local 
212 elections a few weeks ago, has left the bureaucrats 
gasping. The Reutherites can’t believe it happened after 
they spent 10 years to build a powerful machine which 
they were positive would control and dominate workers 
to the end of time. 

Many workers are also thinking how the ma- 
chine was built. They are determined not to let 
the same thing happen again. 

BEFORE THE MACHINE TOOK SOLID CONTROL 

Before the long General Motors Strike of 1946 
there were two political factions in the UAW. One was 
the Thomas-Addes faction. R. J. Thomas was president 
of the International Union and Addes was secretary- 
treasurer. They held the leadership, supported by the 
Communists and left-wing radicals, with the Communist 
boys controlling top leadership in many of the local 
Unions. The other faction was led by Walter Reuther 
and his supporters. 

Neither faction could feel certain of how workers 
would vote in any election. They were constantly chang- 
ing their support from one to another, and they could 
and did use one against the other in getting grievances 
settled. 

There was no solid bureaucratic machinery 'be- 
cause the porkchoppers and opportunists wanted to 
stay in the good graces of both factions so that, 
whichever way the workers turned, they would 
float to a job on top. 

1946: THE TURNING POINT 

Reuther was the leading negotiator with General 
Motors during the 1916 strike. His demands were for 
22 an hour raise. He won out as International pres- 
ident at the 1946 UAW convention because he claimed 
that the workers were stabbed in the back by the left- 
wing Communists who settled for 18 *4 c on the West 
Coast. 

Several years previously, however, when Reuther 
appeared to be a close sympathizer of the Communists, 
he made a statement at a local Union meeting to the 
effect that any member who red baited another would 
be brought to trial for conduct unbecoming to Union 
members. As soon as Reuther became president this 
same red-baiting became his No. 1 political weapon. 

REUTHER’S MACHINE BEGINS TO ROLL 

After Reuther won top office, the International 
representatives began to float to his side. He began to 
take control of local Unions. Workers began to give 
their support. At the 1947 Convention he won full In- 
ternational control. A few years later he had a solid 
control of the biggest majority of all local unions. 
Practically all of the former supporters of Tliomas- 
Addes were now in the Reuther camp. Even Thomas 
and Addes came in. 

In 1947, Local 212 became a Reuther-Mazey Union. 
Workers went along with them. The machine defeated 
or eliminated every solinter caucus that tried to emerge 
by red-baiting, by threats of firing their supporters 
(and firing some of them), and by buying off those 
they could force to become part of the machine. There 
was a lot of rank and file dissension beginning to show 
again, but no opposition. Then the machine turned 
against the workers. 

THE MACHINE TURNS AGAINST THE WORKERS 

Membership meetings became solidly controlled. 
Everything was planned, geared and timed in advance. 
Mazey or Kent Morris or the local president laid down 
the line. Rank and file workers couldn’t speak their 
mind and they quit going to meetings. 

After every wildcat strike a meeting would be call- 
ed at which the main point was the president’s request 
for more power to handle the next wildcat. The ma- 
chine would vote this power to him. 

Many workers have been fired, as many as 20 and 
30 at a time, for strike action. Chief stewards have 
helped the company in naming the first 20 or more 
who punched out, saying, “These are the leaders of the 
wildcat.” 

(Continued on Page 3> 



THE CONTINUOUS MINER MEANS SPEED-UP & LAY-OFF 

"Coal Is Already Saturated With 
The Blood of too Many Mon' 

MORGANTOWN, W. Va. — The explosion which rocked the Bishop mine on the 
West Virginia* Virginia border, at the turn of this year, killed 87 men. The reports 
that kept coming out from reporters emphasized that this was a highly mechanized 
mine, that the chances for an explosion were a million to one. Yet, it happened — 
and 37 men died, and their widows and orphans mourn them. 


Ten years ago, after 111 
miners .were killed in the 
Centralia mine disaster of 
March 25, 1947, John L. 
Lewis told a Congressional 
committee : 

“If we must grind up 
human flesh and bones in 
. . . the industrial ma- 
chine that we call modern 
America, then, before 
God, I assert that those 
who consume coal . . . 
owe protection to those 
men first, and we owe 
security to their families 
after — If they die. 

And, in defiance of the 
government and the Su- 
preme Court, he called a 
memorial period to honor 
the 111 men who were 
killed in the explosion. 


NOW— NOTHING 

What has he said now? 
Nothing. What has he done 
now? Nothing. Are 37 too 
few to die? Does it require 
111 dead before he will 
speak? Then listen: In West 
Virginia alone, abnost 38 
miners were killed every 
month of 1956, or about 
450 for the year — and 
19,300 miners were injured. 

Ten years ago, in his 
thundering speech, Lewis 
gave statistics: 


“During the 5 years . . . 
1942 to 1946 inclusive, 
there were total accidents 
in the mining industry of 
322,637 — consider those ap- 
palling figures! — That 
record clearly demonstrates 


Half-Way ’Round tlie World 
— Is Closer than Home 

Vice President Nixon and Congressman Diggs, 
Jr., travelled to Africa as America’s official repre- 
sentatives at Ghana’s Independence ceremonies 
two weeks ago. 

In the capital city of Accra, an American 
newscast reported, Mr. Nixon found himself on the 
same platform with Rev. King of Montgomery, 
Alabama, who, it was reported, had been invited 
to Ghana by Prime Minister Nkrumah as a repre- 
sentative of Negro Americans. 

Mr. Nixon was said to have invited Rev. King 
to Washington to talk things over. Rev. King was 
said to have replied with his. own invitation that 
the Vice President come South to see for himself. 
It is the request Southern Negroes have made re- 
peatedly- — to no avail. 

Accra is some 12,000 to 13,000 miles from 
Washington. Montgomery is 700 to 800 miles from 
Washington — but every mile is below the Mason- 
Dixon line. 


that every man who goes 
to work in a coal mine will 
be, statistically, killed or 
injured every 6 years.” 

‘WE KILL THEM; 

YOU BURY THEM' . 

And he added, later that 
same day, “. . . that is the 
history of the industry, 
that is the operators’ phi- 
losophy, ‘we kill them; you 
provide for their widows 
and orphans. You bury 
them; we just kill them’." 

What has he said this 
year? Nothing. Was blood 
dearer then than it is to- 
day? Unofficial reports of 
the Bishop explosion indi- 
cate that management 
failed to meet its responsi- 
bilities for safety. 

There is absolutely no 
question that the death and 
accident toll of miners 
taken by the operators can 
be eliminated. Yet it con- 
tinues, and in terms of the 
reduced number of men in 
the mines today, it is in- 
creasing. 

The industry is as brutal 
and murderous as ever. The 
miners, always militant and 
rebellious, are growing 
more so — but John L. Lew- 
is has changed. What has 
caused Lewis to become the 
opposite of what he was? 
The continuous miner. 

MINER 

THE CONTINUOUS 

The continuous miner, 
introduced in 1949 - 1950, 

(Continued oa Page 8) 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


Coal Bosses Try to Get Away With Anything 


' PURSGLOVE, W. Va.— 
Those bosses on a section 
will try anything to see 
how much they can get 
away with. You take the 
situation we had. We had 
a skeleton crew and were 
getting this section ready 
for a regular crew to move 
in. ,We were all called into 
the super’s office, including 
the guy who was to be our 
boss, and told what was 
expected of us. 

NO PRODUCTION CREW 

The super told us that 
we were not a production 
erew; that he didn’t expect 
us to get the coal that a 
regular crew might be ex- 
pected to get. 

i There were just 5 of us 
and it was impossible to 
keep the loading machine, 
cutting machine, pin ma- 
• chine and buggies going 
and still have 2 men work- 
ing together on a machine. 

This was pointed out to 
him and he said he knew 
that, but no one was ex- 
pecting the operators to 
work by themselves. All he 
was interested in was to 
have the section in good 
shape for the regular crew 
when it moved in. The 5 
men who were working 
there would pair off and do 
the work ’ that 1 had to be 
done; When one machine 
was going, another would 
be idle and in that way the 
machines in operation 
could have 2 men working 
on them at all times. This 
was agreed to by all of the 
men who were there, in- 
cluding the boss. 

BOSS IS COAL HUNGRY 

I was operating the load- 
N ing machine. For a couple 
of days, everything went 
as it was arranged in the 
office. We were doing the 
work safely and keeping 
the section clean and in 
good shape generally. 

Our boss was a produc- 
tion boss though. His old 
habits concerning produc- 
tion slowly began to come 
out. He began to figure 
that he could make more 
of a name for himself if 
he could get high tonnage 
with a few men. 

He started out easy at 
first. He’d take my buddy 
away from me “Just to 
hang up a piece of canvas 
the next place over,” or 
“Just to carry a couple of 
bundles of pins. It’ll only 
take a minute.” 

I didn’t object to this. I 
should have from the very 
beginning. The first time he 
took my buddy away, I 
should have said, “I’ll shut 
the machine down and wait 
until he gets back.” But 
I didn’t. 

From there, he kept go- 
ing further and further. 
My buddy would be gone 
for an hour or two, then 
a half a day at a time. All 


the while, the boss kept 
pushing for more and more 
coal. 

At the same time, he 
expected me to keep the 
places cleaned up by 
shovelling all the loose 
coal that the machine 
couldn’t pick up. He ex- 
pected me to move from 
one place to another as 
fast as if I had my bud- 
dy handling the cable. It 
just couldn’t be dune. I 
knew it and he know it, 
but he still kept pushing. 

ENOUGH WAS 
TOO MUCH 

I’d had enough c»f it. I 
started to go into places 
and clean up what the ma- 
chine could pick lip and 
pull out without touching a 
shovel or trying to dig 
down any coal that was 
hung up. I took my time in 
moving from one place to 
another. I wanted the boss 
to get on me just one time. 
But he didn’t say anything. 

I knew it couldn’t go on 
the way it was. One day, 
when we had a chance to 
make a good run of coal, 
I was backing my machine 
out of a place. My cable 
was in the way and t mov- 
ed my machine just a little 
to make sure that the cats 
would chew into it It na- 
turally blew up. 

A 

This, I thought, would 
do it. The boss would come 
running, start bawling me 
out, and I could have my 
chance to get him in the 
super’s office amd get 


SAFETY OR 
PRODUCTION? 

OSAGE, W. Va. — We 
were arguing with our boss 
one day in the dinner hole. 
The argument was around 
safety and production. One 
of the men on the crew 
was a committeeman. To 
make his point he was tell- 
ing the boss all of the 
things the super had said. 

He had been in on cases, 
a lot of cases. He quoted 
what the super had said 
about being for safety ; 
about the men not taking 
any chances when if came 
to a question of safety or 
production. 

“Sure,” the boss- said. 
“The super in his office, 
when he’s talking to you* 
says that. He says some- 
thing else to us. 

“He says he doesn’t want 
excuses, he wants produc- 
tion. If we don’t get it, 
he’ll get someone who will. 
When we go into hist office 
with our report, he doesn’t 
look at the conditions, he 
looks at the tonnage figure. 
If what he figures should 
be there isn’t, we have to 
answer to him. 

“He may talk to you 
guys one way, but he 
talks to us In another.” 


everything off my chest. 
He wouldn’t have a leg to 
stand on. 

HE MUST HAVE KNOWN 

He came running all 
right. But when he saw me 
splicing the cable, he turn- 
ed away and walked off 
without a single word. The 
only way I can figure it out 
is that he must have known 
what I was trying to do, 
only he wasn’t going to get 
himself involved in an 
argument with me to give 
me the chance to blow my 
stack at him and get him 
in the office. 

I’m off his crew now, but 
I wonder how much longer 
it would have taken me to 
get a rise out of him. I 
know I’d have gotten to 
him sooner or later. May- 
be it’s just as well that 
I’m rid of him. I’d rather 
load coal than be splicing 
cables. 


in the UMW 
They Call it 
"Assessments" 

MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
— At the last UMW con- 
vention the miners’ dues- 
were raised from $4 a 
month to $4.25 a month. 
Only a quarter raise. 
That’s not much. Who 
would argue about that? 

But there are dues in- 
creases and dues increases. 
Lewis doesn’t have to wait 
for a convention to get an 
increase. He just puts on 
an extra assessment. 

After the 1953 con- 
tract, the men were as- 
sessed an extra $20; the 
1954 contract and an- 
other $20 extra assess- 
ment; the last contract, 
signed last October, and 
so far a $10 extra as- 
sessment. A lot of men 
are saying that after 
April I, when we get 80c 
more, we can expect an- 
other $10 assessment. 

ALL TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL 

To date we have paid 
$50 extra in 3 years time. 
The reghlar dues are split 
up among the Local, Dis- 
trict and International or- 
ganizations. But not the 
extra assessments which 
all went to the Interna- 
tional treasury. 

Figured on a 3-year 
basis, with that extra $50 
we haven’t been paying $4 
a month, but $5.40 a 
month. Of this amount, $1 
went to the District, $1 re- 
mained with the Local, and 
$3.40 went to the Interna- 
tional. 

To put it another way, 
with 225,000 men paying 
l just the extra assessment, 
the International has got- 
ten $11,250,000. And this 
is a nice piece of change. 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

■■■■* If Is Time * 

All Struggles Are Coming Together 


After all these years 
the problems of the Ne- 
groes and the fighting of 
the working people have 
almost met up face to 
face with the big so- 
called leaders of Amer- 
ica. Now what will they 
do or say to get this un- 
settled world free so that 
all people can speak and 
live as freely as they 
wish to? 

The UAW workers have 
almost got things to an end 
so that they can work like 
they want to when they 
are tired or sick. They are 
voting out all those no 
good leaders who would kill 
their father or their bro- 
ther just to be a leader of 
the union. ' 

DO FOR THEMSELVES 

The working people 
know that if they don’t 
put their heads together 
and do something for 
themselves, no leader will 
take it on himself to try 
to do anything. These lead- 
ers won’t do anything to 
help the Negroes solve any 
of their problems, or help 
the union workers get 
things straightened out so 
they won’t have to kill 
themselves in one day to 
try to make 8 hours for a 
little money. 

DEAD END 

The bureaucracy is at 
the dead end — not the 
worker. 

It is true that the strug- 
gle of the Negro people 
and the fighting of the 
working people have almost 
caused all the big leaders 
to go crazy trying to think 
out some kind of way to 


keep the Negroes back and 
to keep the workers down. 
But they have some think- 
ing to do to try to answer 
all the questions that have 
come before them at the 
same time. 

UNANSWERED 

QUESTIONS 

Questions like asking the 
president of the United 
States to send someone— 
or come himself — to help 
Negroes in their struggle 
for peace in the South 
where the white man never 
wants to give up. But that 
question has never been 
answered. 

Another question these 
leaders have never let 
themselves be heard from 
is to let the Negroes up 
North live wherever they 
please. They say that up 
North is a free plhce for 
people to live wherever 
they please. So why keep 
trying to keep the Negroes 
from living where they 
want to? 

NO REASON WHY 

Some time ago I asked 
an old white, “Why do 
some whites not want Ne- 
groes to live in their settle- 
ments?” 

She said, “Because they 
try to outlive us and that 
is something we 'will not 
do.” 

So I said, “That’s no rea- 
son why a Negro shouldn’t 
get out and work for 
what he wants, is it? That 
is just life. Negroes do not 
try to tell white people 
how to live so why try to 
tell us what we need? Liv- 
ing under white people will 
never happen anymore.” 


NEW COAL CONTRACTS 
Which Twin Has the Sickness? 

At the last convention of the United Mine 
Workers (Oct. 1956), the anthracite (hard coal) 
industry was described as somewhat sick. The 
bituminous (soft coal) industry, on the other 
hand, was pictured as glowingly healthy with a 
bright and glorious future. 

On Dec. 1, 1956, a new contract was negoti- 
ated with the anthracite operators. Here are the 
relative provisions of the contracts covering the 
anthracite and bituminous miners: 


ANTHRACITE 

Saturday Work — time 
and one half 
Sunday work — double 
time 

Vacation — 14 days and 
$140 (days straight) 
Wages — $2 a day 
(straight increase) 
Seniority — Classifica- 
tion (not worth much) 
Holiday work — Double 
time 

Welfare Fund — 50c 
for each ton 


BITUMINOUS 
Saturday work — time 
and one half 
Sunday work - — double 
time 

Vacation — 14 days and 
$180 (days divided) 
Wages— $2 a day ( $1.20 
Oct. 1, 80e Apr. 1) 
Seniority — Classifica- 
• tion (not worth much) 
Holiday work — Double 
time 

Welfare Fund — 40c for 
each ton 
Hours — EIGHT 


Hours — SEVEN 

* * ♦ 

Maybe if the bituminous industry got as sick 
as the anthracite^ we bituminous miners might 
have our hours reduced too. 

— West Virginia Miner. 
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Steelworkers’ Machine Grinds Grievance Man 
For Pushing Negro Up-Grading at Homestead 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. — 
MacDonald (president of 
United Steelworkers) has 
stated that the Union is 
supposed to stand up for 
every member — down there 
you’re all supposed to be 
brothers. They bring that 
“brother-stuff” in all the 
time, but when it comes to 
jobs it’s something else. 

The situation at Home- 
stead, involving the Negro 
griever who was fired from 
his job in the Union be- 
cause he kept worrying the 
Union about up-grading 
Negroes, has really gotten 
hot. 

BACKFIRE 

Johnny Duch, the head 
griever, left a letter when 
he left ’town over the 
Christmas holidays to the 
effect that Everett, the 
colored griever, was no 
longer an assistant griev- 
ance man for Zone 5. 
Everett just turned around 
and collected a lot of griev- 
ances that had been filed 
and then pulled out by 
Johnny Duch. 

They finally had to call 
a meeting. The meeting 
was supposed to be a trial, 
to see if Duch was guilty 
of the charges Everett had 
made against him. Duch 
claimed that the reason he 
had fired Everett was be 
cause he didn’t have 
enough meetings to be a 
grievance man. 

The real story was that 


Duch had original ly 
given Everett the job as 
assistant griever because 
the labor gang at Home- 
stead is 85 per cent Ne- 
gro, and he thought 
Everett would be instru- 
mental in seeing that he 
stayed in office. Instead 
Everett started process- 
ing a lot of grievances 
on up-grading. 

Everett has been in the 
mill himself about 10 or 
11 years and is still using 
a pick and shovel. A lot 
of other Negroes have been 
there even longer and 
they’re still using the pick 
and shovel, too. Everett 
was g o i n g to find out 
whether Duch or the Un- 
ion or the company was in 
fault. 

NO SKILLED NEGROES 
At the trial, Duch just 
insisted that he didn’t have 
anything to do with all the 
things Everett presented. 
Yet in all the branches that 
Duch represents there isn’t 
one skilled Negro. -Pipe- 
fitters, tin shop, masonry 
shop, carpenter shop, boil- 
ermakers — there isn’t a 
Negro in any of them. 

If men aren’t hired 
straight from the employ- 
ment offices for those de- 
partments, they’re pulled 
from general labor. A lot 
of men have been pulled 
from labor, but never a 
Negro. A Negro gets in 
labor and that’s where he 


After 10 Years of Reuther’s Machine 

(Continued from Page 1) 

TRIM SHOP WORKERS SPEARHEAD THE REVOLT 

For the past five years the largest department in 
the plant, the Trim Department, has revolted against 
the machine. The struggle for control of that depart- 
ment has been constant and the workers resentment 
has grown sharper. Reuther never could take complete 
control there. 

The Trim Department workers threw out Reuther’s 
chief steward. But all the other Reutherite chief stew- 
ards remained and the local officers felt secure. They 
could not see themselves losing anything with all this 
control and power. 

Several months ago, a few workers called a meet- 
ing in the hope of forming an opposition caucus. Eight 
attended out of a plant of some 12,000. They held 
several meetings and grew to 14 members. Reuther’s 
machine paid no attention. As one bureaucrat said, 
“They are too small to see.” 

f But small as they were, they were what the 
■ biggest majority of these 12,000 workers were look- 
f ing for. They first heard of them at a Local elec- 
j' tion when these 14 members, calling themselves 
jl Rank & File, ran three candidates for Election 
( Committee — against the untold power of the ma- 
lt Chine and won the election. 


' At that moment many of the old, dead opportunists 
came to life and joined the opposition. This the Reuther 
boys could understand. They moved quickly with daily 
leaflets. They started red-baiting — to no effect. They 
called these opposition workers gangsters. To no effect. 

The Rank & File workers could not reply because 
they had no funds, no membership, no organized cau- 
cus. But some 150 or 200 workers came to their meet- 
ing a week later. What the Reuther boys can’t under- 
stand or believe it is that thousands of discouraged 
workers now saw a new hope for a new life. They said 
they would defeat the machine in the election for con- 
vention delegates. They did. 

The workers turned from the “green slate” Reuther 
boys in the same manner they went to him in 1946 
and 1947; a complete sweep. 


sticks until he dies or quits 
or gets pensioned off, 
WHO’S ON TRIAL? 

It was quite a debate. It 
almost flared up plenty of 
times. It was pretty well 
attended, too. There were 
easily more than 75 Ne- 
groes there, and about 15 
or so whites. It got so 
heated a few times that 
the board wanted to know 
who was on trial. Duch 
knew all the men sitting 
on the board that was try- 
ing him, and when the 
chairman asked who was 
on trial, everybody got so 
disgusted they got up and 
walked out. 

The last I heard was 
that they had another 
meeting and Everett was 
vote. At the first meeting it 
was supposed to be up to 
the board, and there were 
only 5 men sitting up there. 
Now, we hear the vote was 
29 to 25. It sounds as 
though they put it up to 
the body at this second 
meeting. The body wasn’t 
allowed to say anything 
at the first meeting, but 
they probably saw they 
had a majority at this 
second one. It was Friday, 
and pay-day, and they 
probably saw to it that 
they would have a major- 
ity. 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

Those Who Make Cadillacs Can’t Drive Them 


Read: “New Passions 
& New Forces in 
Two Worlds Column , 
on Page 5 


A friend of mine who 
works over at Cadillac was 
telling me about the condi- 
tions in that shop. You 
never hear much about 
Cadillac, their lay-offs or 
conditions. The only thing 
I have heard is that they 
have been working steady 
the last 3 or 4 years, 7 
days a week. I • 

Well, he told me a little 
more about the place. They 
are having lay-offs right 
now and the only reason 
he *is still working is that 
they can’t get many guys 
to work in the foundry. 
This is his story about 
Cadillac. 

CAN’T REFUSE 

‘‘Some departments are 
working 7 days a week, not 
my department, we are 
working 40 hours and that 
is enough for me, I can’t 
see this working 50 or 60 
hours a week. But’ you 
can’t refuse if you want 
to keep working. If they 
schedule it you have to 
work. 

“The only thing you 
can get from the com- 
mitteeman or steward is, 
if you want to kill a few 
minutes, yon can call 
them over and talk to 
them, but you never ex- 
pect them to do anything 
for you. 

“And that foundry, with 
all that dust going' into 
you — when I come home I 


can clean my nose till the 
next morning and I keep 
getting nothing but that 
black soot and dust. 
HAZARD TO HEALTH 
“They have these big 
blowers going all the tim# 
and I work right under 
one. My shoulder is just 
stiff from the drafts. I have 
already had pneumonia 
once this winter. 

“I told my foreman 
about it, I told him I would 
sue the company if I got 
sick again. I asked my doc-, 
tor to write in saying that 
it is detrimental to my 
health to continue working 
in the foundry. That’s the 
only way you can get out 
of that department. 

“And this foreman is al- 
ways standing behind you. 
Why does a foreman get 
paid? He doesn’t do any- 
thing but stand with his 
hands in his pockets. The 
people that do the most 
work get the least. 

THEN AND NOW 
“This foreman is white, 
and he just hates Negroes 
so. Why does he hate us 
like that? I can’t under- 
stand it. 

/‘You know, I was over 
in Korea. There, we all 
were friends. We slept 
together, ate together, 
and fought together. But 
when we came back here. 
It’s, . if we never knew 
each other.” 


CHRYSLER WORKERS WILDCAT IN LOS ANGELES! 
LOCAL UNION PREFERS TO “DISCUSS” IN DETROIT 


LOS ANGELES— 
Chrysler workers walked 
off Monday at noon 
(Mar. 4) for a day and 
a half. The situation has 
been brewing since last 
year over speed-up. On 
Tuesday morning we had 
a union meeting where 
1,500 to 2,000 people 
showed up. It lasted for 
2)4 hours. 

The president of Local 
230 asked the men to go 
back to work and send 2 
delegates to Detroit to dis- 
cuss with the International 
and meet with Chrysler. He 
said that they’re producing 
more cars this year with 
fewer men. 

EFFICIENCY MEN 
Even now when they’re 
producing more cars than 
ever before, the company 
says they’re only getting 
50 per cent efficiency. 
They want to pay off 600 
more men and still produce 
the same number of cars, 
and even then they say 
they won’t be getting 100 
per cent efficiency. The 
company said they didn’t 
believe in working the men 
over 100 per cent effici- 
ency, but 98 per cent is 
O.K. 

But the president stated 
the Union knows that if 
the company gets a few 
more cars /today, they’ll 
want a few more the next 


day, and so on until it gets 
to be impossible. 

RIGGED DEAL 

As far as I could see it 
was a rigged deal. The 
meeting wa4 only for brow- 
beating the membership 
into going back to work. I 
think there was a definite 
feeling to continue the 
strike at the beginning of 
the meeting. 

One chief steward got up 
and made a speech in favor 


of staying out. He said we 
should continue to strike 
with or without the bless- 
ing of the International. 

After 2i/ 2 hours of this, 
an agreement was made to 
send two men to Detroit 
and to go back to work the 
next day. The president is 
to return within 10 days 
with a report to be given 
to the membership at 9 
o’clock in the morning. 


Tensions & Maneuvers a) Chrysler-2 1 2 
Since Rank & File Election Victory 


DETROIT — There was 
an incident in the plant to- 
day that almost ended in a 
strike. A superintendent 
moved 2 workers from a 
group of 6, and the 4 who 
were left were supposed to 
do all the work. 

SPEED-UP 

The chief steward here 
is a Rank & File man. He 
called the bargaining com- 
mitteeman who is a Reu- 
therite. ' The committee- 
man was late getting there 
and, in the meantime, the 
super blew his top and 
threatened to fire the four 
men for refusing to work. 

The chief steward 
said, “Then you’ll have 
to fire the whole depart*- 
ment because we’H all 
go out if you fire those 4 
men." 


WORKERS’ TALK 
The workers were talk- 
ing, that ever, since we 
whipped the “green slate” 
in the election, the Reu- 
therites have been getting 
the foremen and supers to 
put on pressure so the 
committeemen ean rush up 
and show how they fight 
our grievances. 

“MORE THAN THAT” 
One worker was say- 
ing, “Pm so tired of 
them with their nickel 
and dime doubletalk. My 
life Is more than that, 
it’s got to be more than 
that. I wish it was May 
already so we eouid 
whip them in the Union 
elections the way we 
whipped them on the 
delegates." j 

— Chrysler Worker, 
Local 212 
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EDITORIALS 

“Right to Work” ... 

The labor-hating Republican legislators of Indiana 
have joined the labor-and-Negro-hating Democratic leg- 
islators in the South and have passed a “Right-to- 
Work” law. 

They roll their eyes to heaven as they say they have 
now restored human dignity and freedom to all honest 
workers by “protecting” them from being forced to join 
unions; by “protecting” them from labor racketeers; by 
“protecting” them from union-made violence. 

They sound like white-supremacy Southerners who 
“preserve” human freedom by arrogant brutality 
against Negroes. 

They sound like their predecessors during the de- 
pression who “preserved” workers’ freedom by machine- 
gunning them and starving their families. Then, they 
also “preserved” workers’ freedom by hiring thugs and 
killers to provoke violence so they could “legalize” their 
shootings by calling in the sheriffs and constabulary, 
whom they owned, to join them against the workers. 
And they topped it off by having the judges they own- 
ed sentence workers to jail. 

It is 20 years but we remember it well in the coal 
fields of Kentucky and the steel mills of Chicago; at 
Chevrolet in Flint, and Ford in Dearborn, and Chrysler 
in Detroit. 

But this is 1957. Workers have long since fought 
and bled to Win their own kind of freedom. It is 20 
years since the CIO was built. There is now a huge, 
merged, 15 million-member AFL-CIO (though the South 
remains unorganized). 

The importance of the new Indiana law is that this 
is the first highly industrialized State that has dared 
openly to move against the workers. There are thou- 
sands and thousands of Steelworkers, Auto Workers, 
Mine Workers, AFL members, etc. 

The combined labor leadership has been so con- 
cerned with being “responsible labor statesmen,” that 
their pressure and venom is reserved to be used only 
against the rank and file in their own unions. This has 
given the most reactionary elements .in the country the 
courage to move openly against the workers. 

There’s hew wind in their sails in Wisconsin where 
they sCe the ineffectual three-year strike the UAW has 
been waging against Kohler. And even in Michigan they 
have taken new-hope which not even their colleague in 
Washington, i“bird-dog Wilson” could give them. 

At least j in Indiana, 10,000 AFL workers marched 
in demonstration in front of the State Capitol — with 
the result that the Governor “deplored” the “Right to 
Work” bill so much that he let it become law without 
his signature; < f 

And what does the UAW plan, to show its opposi- 
tion to the vicious Indiana law? An educational pro- 
gram! . , 

Twenty years ago, the auto workers educated the 
“Right to Work” boys in the school of the sitdown 
strike. What kind of “education” does Reuther propose 
now? Lectures by college professors? Or perhaps by 
Union educational directors? Or is he thinking radi- 
cally about a public relations program? . 
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RANK & FILE 
OPPOSITION 

I met an old leading 
red-baiting man in the 
A & P the other day. 

I never saw a man 
look so sick. He’s one 
of the Negroes who 
used to do Reuther’s 
dirty work in the 
hopes of getting a Job 
with the machine. But 
Reuther dumped him. 

He said,. “Man — all 
the things I used to say 
about Reuther, what a 
great guy he is, and how 
he’s helping our people,. 
I was wrong. I didn’t 
know how wrong I could 
be.” 

I said, “You’re not 
telling me anything I 
don’t know. Every- 
time I’d say something 
you got the hatchet 
out and called me 
‘trouble-maker,’ and 
‘Communist’ — which I 
never was.” 

He said, “I was wrong 
and you were right. But 
I want to get back now 
and bring the truth to 
the people.” 

i 1 said, “You’re too 
itfe. The people knew 
the truth long before 
you did. You haven’t 
got a chance in a mil- 
lion years.” 

—Negro Worker 

Chrysler Trim Shop 

Detroit. 


If the plant manager 
and head superintendent 
of this department had 
run against the Reuther- 
ites I believe I would 
even have voted for 
them. What I have lived 
through under the 
Reutherites for the last 
5 years, nobody could be 
any worse. 

— Local 212 Worker, 
Detroit. 


I’m glad to see that 
the striking auto work- 
ers in the Briggs plant 
in England have the 
same reputation for 
being militant that the 
Briggs workers here 
have. (Mar. 5). 

The old Briggs 
workers were always 
fighting back and wild- 
catting. They were the 
heart of Local 212. 
And when C h r y s 1 er 
bought out Briggs it 
became the Chrysler- 
Mack plant where we 
just began to clean up 
on the Reutherites and 
their vicious machine. 

—212 Rank & Filer, 
Detroit. 


I Bureaucrats all over 
the country are just the 
same. They think they 
know something work- 
ers don’t know and they 
try to brush off objec- 
tions with big political 

statements and trickery. 

* ■ * ♦."!.!■ 

Most of us Chrysler- 
Mack workers were sure 
we had the “green slate” 
beat. Negro and white 
| workers were in solid 
! opposition. Out of 12,- 
! 000 workers about 10,- 
> 000 voted. It was the 
J highest vote in the his- 
> tory of the local. How 
; could there be any 
! doubt? 

1 But I heard an old 
; bureaucrat ,who saw a 
! way back for himself by 
| riding the Rank & File 
; wagon, say, “I’m afraid 
1 we’ll lose. If w® can 
| only hold the day shift 
J we have a chance.” >■■■ 

j * * * 

> After we won, this 

! guy Buckley who ma- 
j neuvered himself into be- 
; ing president of the 
j caucus, gave out a state- 
; ment to the daily papers 
; as “president of a city- 
i wide Rank & File cau- 
; cus,” that the Dbdge- 
! Main workers were fol- 
! lowing the Chrysler- 
j Mack workers in oppos- 
! ing the dues increase. 

I’m more than glad if 
, Dodge-Main felt stronger 
j because of what Chrys- 
ler-Mack did. But they 
didn’t follow Buckley, 
and We didn’t follow 
Buckley, and it isn’t a 
city-wide caucus and, 
we didn’t vote the Reu- 

I therites down because of 
the dues increase. We 
voted them down to get 
them off our backs. I’m 
sure that’s why Dodge- 

Main voted them down. 
* * * 

Whoever these guys 
are you’ve got to watch 
them when they get the 

i smell of power in their 
nose. 

Old Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 


They have a new 
program going on out 
at the mill now. They 
even went from $10 to 
$10,000 for sugges- 
tions on how to im- 
prove production. 

I asked them What 
happened to all those 
engineers they got 
running around out 
there — did they run 
out of ideas and de- 
cide to turn to labor 
now? 

I figure one thing 
that will appear in the 
suggestion boxes is to 
do away with the dis- 
crimination on upgitad- 


iog out there. I figure 
it will appear quite a 
few times, too, because 
the feeling is all over 
in the Negroes now. 

. They’ve been thinking 
about it in private for 
a long time, but now 
they’re thinking about 
it harder. 

— Steelworker, . 

Pittsburgh. 

■ * .. * ,.o -*••• 

NEGRO STRUGGLE 

You have just got to 
look at the capital, 
Washington, D. C., it- 
self, to see what Jim 
Crow means. They talk 
about equal rights, but 
if they don’t count Jim 
Crow, what do all the 
rest of their rights 
mean? You have to get 
at the head — you have 
to kill the head of a 
snake before you can 
say you’ve killed him. 

— Ex-Miner, 

West Virginia* 

' l ' $ $ h s|c 

What bums me up 
are the people who talk 
to me about how bad it 
is for the Negroes to use 
violence to win their 
point. There’s been 
plenty of violence down 
South, sure. But it 
hasn’t been the Negro 
using it — it has been the 
whites! 

Diming he election 
campaign, Elsenhower 
came out strong against 
violence. He said the Ne- 
groes shouldn’t use it, 
and the whites shouldn’t 
use it. 

Nothing is more dis- 
gusting to see than what 
hap pened afterwards. 
The Negroes - haven’t 
done anything violent, 
but the whites down 
there have done plenty. 

Eisenhower walks 
around like his mouth is 
a clam or something — he 
doesn’t say a word now 
about “violence” — not 
now that the whites are 
using it. It looks to me 
as if they’re almost try- 
ing to force the Negroes 
to a point where they’ll 
have to use it. 

—White Ex-GI, 

West Virginia 

* * * 

I think the situation 
between whites and Ne- 
groes is something like a 
movie I saw on TV about 
the last war. 

There were two Rus- 
sians holding some Ger- 
mans captive in a caved- 
in cellar. When the lights 
went out one of the Ger- 
mans helped the Rus- 
sians, and he didn’t want 
the rest to know it. He 
did it in the dark. In the 
end he didn’t care, and 
came over to their side 
openly. But it took time, 


; * 
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he thought about it a 
Jong time before he made 
the step openly. 

That’s the way some 
of the white people 
are. I think we’d be 
surprised to find how 
many white people 
down South are behind 
the colored people but 
just afraid to show it. 
It may be in the dark 
right now, but I feel 
there are a lot with 
them, dnd in time 
they’ll do it openly. 
—Negro Housewife, 
Pennsylvania. 

* ' * * 

A lot of the strength 
of the movement down 
South comes from the 
power of the Dollar. The 
colored outnumber the 
white 4 to 1 down there, 
almost. If the whites 
don’t get the colored 
trade, thby aren’t going 
to stay in business. 

It was the same thing 
that changed the minds 
of some of the business- 
men in Pittsburgh. It’s 
estimated that there’s 
about $10 million spent 
bY Negroes annually in 
Pittsburgh. The stores 
knew that they had to 
have some colored work- 
ing in the stores to keep 
their business. 

Grimbel’s has the most 
colored working of all 
the big stores — and they 
do the most business, 
too. A lot of Negroes 
dropped their accounts 
with the other stores 
and switched to Gim- 
bel’s. It’s the dollar 
mark that changed the 
minds of the white busi- 
nessman. 

—Steelworker, 

Pittsburgh. 


HUNGARIAN 

REFUGEES 

Virtually every worker 
in this area knows Ruby. 
He has either worked 
for him at one time or 
other, or has a close 
friend or relative who 
has. 

Directly or indirectly, 
the workers have tasted 
Ruby’s brand of humani- 
tarianism in the form of 
speed-up, miserable 
working conditions and 
intimidation. 

With this tack- 
ground, they know 
that his bringing the 
refugees means no 
good for them or for 
the refugees. They feel 
he will try to use the 
refugees to divide the 
workers in the plant 
in order to get even 
greater prof its at their 
expense. 

— Reader, 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


Some 15 refugees were 
picked by representa- 
tives of Ruby, owner of 
Sterling Enterprises, to 
work for him. Among 
those put to work at his 
faucet factory was a 
young couple who had 
made plans to marry in 
Hungary before the rev- 
olution. 

They remained to- 
gether diming their es- 
cape and finally ended 
up in Morgantown. 

When this situation 
was made known to' 
the workers at the 
Faucet Factory, they 
demonstrated the nat- 
ural tendency of work- 
ers everywhere to help 
people in distress. 
They took up a collec- 
tion in various depart- 
ments to outfit the 
groom. 

— Student, J''\ ^ 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


WAR & PEACE 

King Saud is nothing 
but a murderer as bad or 
worse than the regime of 
Russia. Yet he was 
wined and dined and 
treated, like a god by Ike 
and his two-faced co- 
horts. , And enough of 
our tax dollars were 
spent on him probably 
to keep an American 
family in luxury for 20 
or 30 years. 

What for? To make 
the already rich and 
powerful American oil 
Tycoons more rich and 
powerful and thus give 
them an ever greater 
economic control over 
the lives of the rank and 
file. 

We don’t have to ac- 
cept that and we don’t 
have to fight for it. It is 
out duty as men and 
women and individuals 
to fight against it. We 
can never become free 
and don’t deserve the 
name “free” by enslav- 
ing other peoples. 

— Edgar Leslie, 
California. 


READERS REPLY 
TO OUR APPEAL 

I just saw your 
paper in the plant 
when I went in to 
work last night. I 
think it’s very good 
and I’d like to sub- 
scribe for a year (26 
issues). I’m sending 
you my money order 
for $2.50. I’d also like 
to have some extra 


copies (March 5th is- 
sue), to show to some 
of the men at work. 
f* —Rank & File,. 

Local 212, Detroit. 

* ' * 

I’m enclosing my check 
for $25. I have long been 
a fan of News & Letters. 
I think “Coal & Its 
People,” “Worker’s Jour- 
nal,” and some of the 
articles and letters that 
come right out of the 
workers’ fights in the 
plant, and also those 
written by rank and file 
Negroes, are the best 
features of the papers. 

. — Engineer, 

New York City. 

* * * 

Here is my contribu- 
tion of $10 to help main- 
tain News & Letters. 
—Intellectual, - ; 

Maryland. 

*, • .* * 

Will you please send 
me 10 issues at $1. I 
like your paper very 
much and I enjoy 
reading it. (Enclosed, 
$!). 

: — Auto Worker, 

Detroit 
* * * 

Sorry we took so long 
to renew our subscrip- 
tion, but to make up for 
our slow response, we 
submit names and ad- 
dresses of two new sub- 
scribers, alj paid up, 
each of them, and us, 
too, for one year (26 
issues). 

And thanks for a 
newspaper with news 
and views not avail- 
able elsewhere. 

; : —Old Subscriber, : 

New York City. 
r ($7.50 was enclosed — 
Ed.) 

* * * 

I’m sending you $25 
for now. I’m going to be 
away for a half year 
(though the paper can 
keep coming to the same 
address), and I hope to 
be able to send more 
money when I come 
back. 

— Scientist, 

New Jersey. 

I really enjoyed 
reading News & Let- 
ters, March 5th issue. 

I have long advocated 
militant unionism. It 
inspires me to read the 
militant action of local 
212 CAW against the 
faker Eeuther - Mazey 
machine. This mili- 
tancy seems to be 
growing in all plants, 
mines, etc. More power 
to your kind. 

Enclosed is $1 for 
more copies of March 
5, 1957, issue to pass 
out to friends. 

—New Reader 
t Cleveland, Ohio, 


TWO WORLDS ! 

New Passions & New Forces 

New passions and forces in the struggle against 
the labor bureaucracy have come to the fore in the 
local struggles against the Reutherites. The workers 
in some Chrysler shops have moved from wildcatting 
to organized action whereby to challenge the bureau- 
cratic stranglehold over their Union. When the Reu- 
therites got wind of the rank and file opposition, they 
flooded the factories with green leaflets, demanding 
that the opposition state its “program”. For these 
bureaucrats “program” - writing is easy and they will 
promise anything. That, the workers know from long 
experience. 

The Rank and File caucus refused to enter into a: • 
“program ” -writting contest. Instead, they stated what 
they were against — against the labor bureaucracy’s 
domination over, the workers In the union hall as on 
the production line. Every worker understood and voted 
accordingly. The rest is history — for the first time in 
10 years they swept the election in Local 212. (See 
News & Letters, 3-5-57). i 

The Rank & File caucus would not fit any of the 
old descriptions of “organized actio n.” They had 
come into existence only a few weeks before the elec- 
tion for delegates to the UAW convention became con- 
nected with the proposed dues increase. They hadn’t 
bothered to elect officers until the week of the election 
itself. 

While, individually, one or another on their slate 
may have been a member of some former opposition 
caucus, this caucus had no connection with any of the 
old caucuses from the Trotskyites to that “most loyal 
opposition” led by Stellato. As for the Communists, for 
the moment they are supporting Reuther. 

Yet new formations in opposition to Reuther could 
have been discerned during the wildcats in 1955. In 
our analysis of the new stage of struggle against the 
labor bureaucracy then, we pointed to the new for- 
mations among workers. In one instance it took the 
nebulous form of merely walking to the back of the 
hall while the leadership sat on the platform. We 
wrote: “That is how the hunger for unity of purpose 
and action, gotten on the picket line, expressed itself.” 
(News & Letters, July 22, 1955). 

Where, in 1955, the workers* expressed" their- 
opposition by staying in the back of the hall, they 
don’t want their leaders on the platform at all now. 
The most insistent cry today is: put them back 
on the Production line. 

THE WORKERS’ NEW CONFIDENCE 

The Rank & File caucus not only overwhelmed the 
labor bureaucrats, they also overwhelmed the old 
“program ’’-writing radicals. These would-be leaders, 
even as the present leaders, come with a “prograni” 
that is boundless in its promise but reduces itself to 
the same old story: follow them. They will lead. They 
know. 

Lest these old radicals be too quick with their 
conclusion that if the workers do not follow them, 
they are “backward,” let them ponder over these words 
of Lenin to a “program”-writer of his day: ‘ ! 

“When Skobelev, in a moment of ministerial abandon, 
threatened to deprive the capitalists of -100% profits, he real- 
ly offered us in that speech a sample of a phrase calculated 
to impress. It is just such phrases that are always used to 
deceive the people in bourgeois parliamentary republics . . .. 
Down with all this 'fracas of bureaucratic and bourgeois pro- 
ject-mongering , . . The workers must demand the imme- 
diate establishment of actual control, to be exercised only by 
the workers themselves ... If this is lacking, the rest jg 
sheer deception." 

There is no more horrifying proof of this than 
present-day Russia itself. It is toward such barbarism 
that the old radicals, along with the American labor 
bureaucracy, are heading with their attitude toward 
the workers. 

They fail to see what is new: the workers’ 
confidence in themselves. Where old radicals have 
reduced the question to “prograni,” the workers 
have reduced it to the decisive question: WHO 
will control production standards in the factory: 
workers or labor bureaucrats in cooperation with 
management? WHO will rule in the Union hall: 1 
rank and file workers or the so-called leaders who 
haven’t seen a production line in the last 20 
years? \ 

Confidence in themselves is all the workers need 
in their struggle to win back control of their union. 

It is the only thing that will win them a say over 
conditions in the factory. That is the problem today, ■ 
not only in Local 212, but in the country as a whole 
and in the world over, if civilization itself is not to 
come down in a crash because of the misrule of the 
present rulers. The workers alone ean control pro- 
duction and build a new society, and nobody else can* 
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YOUTH 


Thinking It Out 


’ 


By Robert Ellery 


/ Several weeks ago we 
carried an article written 
by a Detroit father whose 
teenage son was brought 
home by two policemen for 
smoking a cigarette on the 
street. This is a crime in 
Detroit. (News & Letters, 
Dec. 25, ’56.) 

The police are prepared 
to take such an offender 
off to a youth detention 
home and fine the parent. 
But apparently the biggest 
delinquents aren’t touched. 

TEEN-AGE PITCH 

The March issue of Con- 
sumer Reports carries an 
article on Teen-age Con- 
' sumers. They quote from 
a story in the Wall Street 
Journal: 

“One of the most deli- 
cate problems of appealing 
to teenagers was faced by 
the American Tobacco Co., 
maker of Lucky Strike 
Cigarettes and sponsor of 
the Hit Parade, long a 
teenage radio and TV fa- 
vorite. Many a teenager 
smokes, of course, but no 
cigarette company would 
• risk the approbrium that 
probably would attach to a 
direct sales appeal, to teen- 
agers. American Tobacco, 


however, conducted a care- 
ful study of teen musical 
tastes to guide its Hit Pa- 
rade show,” 

MORAL DEFENDERS’ 

It seems to me that the 
defenders of the morals of 
youth, who register shock 
and indignation at young 
people smoking and drink- 
ing, would do better if they 
spent their time challeng- 
ing this kind of advertising 
campaign. 

If they were more seri- 
ous they might war on the 
cigarette and beer sponsors 
of so many of our radio 
and TV sports shows that 
have such great appeal to 
youth. I don’t think young 
people are any less suscep- 
tible to advertising than 
anybody else. 

INSULT & INJURY 

In short the real battle 
— which officialdom isn’t 
prepared to fight — is 
against the kind of so- 
cienty that makes for the 
tensions and dissatisfac- 
tion that lead to these 
vices. Instead the au- 
thorities are content to 
lock up the victims of 
their society. 


“If Only Adults Tried to Understand ” 


filEfTk^IT—The TV 
drama, "based oh the ac- 
tual Poznan revolt,” made 
me furious. The actual 
Poznan revolt is a story of 
the youth of Poland who 
set up the cry, “Bread and | 
Freedom.” They challenged j 
the Russian might. They 
killed the secret police. 
They inspired the Hun- 
garians toward their revo- 
lution. As the saying went 
around Poland, after the 
Hungarian revolution far 
outdistanced that of the 
Poles: “The Hungarians 
acted like Poles, the Poles 
acted like Czechs, and the 
Czechs acted like pigs.” 
LAWYER IS ‘HERO’ 

Well, “Armstrong Circle 
Theatre,” which presented 
the drama based on actual 
incidents in life and nar- 
rated by the news com- 
mentator John Cameron 
Swayze presented a lawyer 
as the hero of the Poznan 
revolts and not the youth. 

We are made to go 
through all of the lawyer’s 
soul-searehings. The mass 
of youth, on the other 
hand, who made the revolt, 
and the youth who are on 
trial and who thereby put 
the regime on trials— these 
the TV presented as no 
more than the spark that 
rekindled the “brilliance” 
of the micldle-class lawyer. 
Mind you, this is a man 
who has collaborated with 
the regime of terror. He 
began the trial as a mere 
State show. Nevertheless, 
he became “the hero* 


Adults Are 
Squares 

Adults can’t under- 
stand teen-agers be- 
cause they’re such 
squares. The only ones 
who can understand 
teen-agers are teen- 
agers themselves. 

—14-Year Old Giri 
Detroit 


COMMUNIST 

WHITEWASH 

At the end of the show 
they present an actual par- 
ticipant in the events. And 
who do you suppose speaks 
at the end of the show? 
God forbid, it should be a 
youth either from Poland 
or Hungary. No, it is some 
big shot Polish official who 
tells us that while Commu- 
nism continues, still it is a 
national Communism and 
should be supported. 

He went on to show how 
“lenient” the regime is. He 
pointed to one youth, who 
was accused of killing the 
secret police, but wasn’t 
sentenced to death. The 
court only sentenced him 
to 4 years, and the Polish 
government “generously” 
suspended -even this mild 
sentence. 

I suppose it wasn’t the 
fear that Poland might go 
the way Hungary went 
that brought about this 
change — but the brilliance 
of the lawyer and the pres- 
ent Gomulkas. 

If only we adults tried 
half as hard to under- 
stand the youth, as they 
try to understand this 
mad society in which we 
are raising them, there 
would still be a chance 
for civilization not to get 
blown sky-high into 
outer space! 

—Disgusted Adult. 


NOTHING BETTER 
THAN RAISING A 
FAMILY, MINER’S 
WIFE SAYS 

As far as I’m concerned, 
if you can see your way 
clear to raise a family, and 
if you can provide for 
them, there’s nothing bet- 
ter. We’ve been lucky, I 
know. My husband has 
never been out of a job 
since we were married. We 
don’t have anything fancy 
— but we’ve always been 
able to provide their food 
and clothes — and plenty of 
love. That’s what counts. 

It’s different if you have 
to beg for charity to keep 
a family going. My hus- 
band has often said that 
his family would never 
starve, even if he had to 
fight or steal to get their 
food. That’s how most peo- 
ple feel about another de- 
pression. A family is what 
makes you fight for some- 
thing better, a better world 
for them. 

HAPPY MARRIAGE 

I think children do help 
to keep' a marriage happy. 
I don’t mean the cases of 
women whose men are 
really rotten and deserve to 
be left. But I mean all 
the little squabbles that 
make you -so mad at the 
time you would just up and 
leave if it weren't for the 
kids. After a while you 
patch it up and forget it 
because you have some- 
thing more important to 
share. 

You get to know the 
really important things in 
life with a house full of 
kids. I just can’t see wor 
rying about keeping a 
house spic and span all the 
time, for example. What 
would be the use of even 
cleaning a house, if there 
was no one to track it up? 
I can just see myself sit- 
ting in a spotless house, 
all alone. I could sit day 
and night and it would still 
be clean. But what would 
the clean house mean to 
me? 

— Miner’s Wife 
West Virginia 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

§ Who Are the Dope Addicts? 

Most physicians have little contact with persons 
addicted to dope. Those few addicts, who of their own 
will decide to take the cure or are subjected to it by 
law* enter special federal institutions. 

However, nearly every physician has had indi- 
viduals come to his office, imitating very accurately the 
symptoms of someone ill with a disease such as a 
gallstone or kidney colic, in urgent need of relief from 
severe pain. Frequently these addicts claim that they 
are but passing through the city and on their way to 
their home town and their own doctor. Sometimes 
they are agents working for the state narcotic bureau 
seeking to trap the unwary doctor. 

THE PHYSICIAN CAN DO LITTLE 

There is very little that the physician can do, 
to cure narcotic addiction. Most addicts return to 
drugs again and again after the cure. , 

The question has been raised: Is addiction deter- 
mined by the chemical action of the drug or the men- 
tality and personality of the individual? It would ap- 
pear that the drug itself determines addiction since 
it is found in all races, all classes, and all occupations. 
Yet there are many people exposed to the 
drug who show no interest in it, while others will 
repeatedly seek the drug. 

THE YOUNG ADDICT 

In the average normal adolescent certain physio- 
logic drives, pleasures and goals are found. Social 
workers, psychologists and psychiatrists have become 
fond of the term “immature personality.” They use it 
to classify those individuals who seem to have de- 
veloped little ability to meet their own needs. In a 
study of the young a<jdict, to determine feelings before 
addiction, it has been found that a deep fear existed 
that he could not make his way in the world. 

There are those who see in this the inheritance of 
defective minds and bodies, whose course toward ad- 
diction was pore or less predetermined. Such “scien- 
tists” seem to be always with us. But this easy ex- 
planation lacks vitality as well as foundation in fact* 

In studying the developed drug addict one finds a 
person who is withdrawn and who has an overwhelm- 
ing feeling of inadequacy. He has no confidence in his 
ability to do anything on his own and must rely on 
others to help obtain what he wants. But these charac- 
teristics are not much different from those found in 
the general non-addict population. ^ 

The habit of using drugs frequently begins in 
adolescence, Is maintained generally until the 
middle 40’s, and then dwindles out. These are nor- 
mally the most active years of one’s lifetime. This 
period covers man’s most active sexual years as 
well as the assumption of responsibility as a ma- 
ture adult. 

There is evidently something faulty about present 
day living which prevents thousands of young people 
from becoming normal mature adults. The fears, frus- 
trations and terror of modern life are very real to 
young minds. 

The addict fears and avoids sex. He cannot take 
the stress now associated with it, and finds relief and 
satisfaction in the opium compounds. 

The addict often shows a complete lack of confi- 
dence in his ability to compete successfully. He cannot 
get satisfaction from the aggression of our civilization 
and becomes indifferent to the usual values and re- 
wards. . Yet he has a great need of proof of success 
and of recognition. 

He reacts to lack of success with a near panic. H# 
comes to live in a world where all his primary needs-r- 
hunger, sexual urges, and fear of pain are met by ft 
drug. The drug tolerance assumes the same force a« 
the primary needs. Finally, all thoughts and associa- 
tions become meaningless to him unless they help him 
toward this goal. 

THE MADNESS OF OUR TIMES 

However, all the impulses found in the addict 
are bat exaggerated and intensified reactions of ) 
many considered normal. i 

The low self-esteem; the fear of showing hostility, 
the withdrawal; the lack of a feeling of security; the 
absence of gratification from the day’s work — all are 
characteristics increasing among us. To me, this is an 
indication of an abnormal social existence: one that is 
frustrating to httnaa beings because it is lacking in 
human values. 

One cannot say that all who become addicts start 
off as normal individuals, but certain it is that under 
different conditions of life few people would need to 
seek relief and escape from living. 
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Department Store Strike to Break Segregation 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.— We 
broke up some segregation 
at Murphy’s when I worked 
therie some time ago. It 
only took one day. 

They didn’t have any 
colored sales-girls at the 
time, but they had colored 
working in the cafeteria. 
The colored girls and the 
white girls had separate 
dressing rooms. It was 
really one big room, but at 
one end they had the 
whites, and at the other 
the colored. We had a little 
cubby-hole with a bath- 
room at our end. It was 
way- up on the third floor. 
CAN’T USE WASH-ROOM 

It* got to the point that 
if wfe were downstairs, they 
didn f t want us to use the 
washroom down there — it 
was a. real nice one— we 
were supposed to run all 
the way up to the third 
floor to our own. 

I never did know just 
what happened, but one 
morning when we came in 
the head colored woman 
stopped us and told us, 
"You’re not going to work 
today.” 

STRIKE! 

They told us we were on 
strike. I didn’t really know 
wh.at a strike was, but I 
: knew that you didn’t work 
| because of what would hap- 
pen to you if you did. It 


didn’t really matter to us, 
we just joined the rest on 
the stairs and refused to 
work. They had about 15 
colored girls and some 
boys. 

The white woman in 
charge kept running out 
and begging us to work be- 
cause the dishes were pil- 
ing up and the white girls 
couldn’t wait on customers 
and wash dishes at the 
same time. But the head 
colored woman just said 
we wouldn’t work unless 
we could use the washroom 
downstairs. 

They said we couldn’t 
use it, and we said we 
couldn’t work then. 

That kept on all morn- 
ing. They even had the 
head colored boss to keep 
running up to tell us it 
was okay for us to walk up 
the 3 flights. It was okay 
for him, because he didn’t 
have to do it. He was a 
reM Uncle Tom— a flunkey 
— and no one paid any at- 
tention to him at all. 

WE WON 


It kept up until after 1 
o’clock. Then they couldn’t 
take it any more. The sinks 
were stacked up a mile and 
the white girls were going 
crazy. Finally the head 
white woman came out and 
told us to go to work, we 
could use the washroom. 


Picnics and 


Free Beer 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.— The 
colored guys got pretty hot 
about a Union meeting 
they had a little while ago. 
The Union brought up a 
big discussion about spend- 
ing $15,000 for a picnic out 
at Kennywood Park for the 
whole mill. 


That did it! With all 
the business going on 
‘ about discrimination out 
[ there at Homestead, the 
Union could discuss a 
picnic instead. 

That was one meeting 
where the Negroes out- 
numbered the whites and 
they voted it down. Usual- 
ly they’re more careful 
about picking the night for 
a meeting of that nature. 
They generally pick a meet- 
ing where there’s not too 
many members present — 
just their clique — and then 
• they can swing whatever 
they ' want. 

Since the Negroes have 
started coming to the 
meetings- more, they’ve 
also cut out the free beer 
tickets they used to give 
*’ away to get you to come 
to meetings. 

I guess if they gave out 
free tickets, the way things 
are now, they’d have a 
little war right out in 
Homestead. There’s a lot 
more . Union discussed in 
the beer halls than in the 
Union hall. That’s why a 
lot of guys don’t go to the 
meetings. They get too 
I mad. 

—Steelworker. 


People Win 
Their Own 
Freedom 


Taking matters to the 
Courts is all well and 
good, but the Courts are 
pretty slow. A lot of 
people seem to take a 
! dim view of unorthodox 
methods of handling sit- 
uations, like the way 
the Negroes in the South 
are handling things. 
They seem to think 
every little thing should 
be taken into the court - 
1 room and left there. My- 
self, I can’t see any 
sense in making million- 
aires out of a bunch of 


lawyers by hiring them 
to argue every case. I 
think the kind of force 
the Negroes down South 
are using has proven it- 
self a lot more effective. 


How effective is a 
court decision even if 
something is finally 
handed down as a de- 
cision? One or two cases 
may be won, and the 
rest of the situation can 
remain just the same as 
it was. But a boycott 
accomplishes a lot more 
than settling one or two 
“cases.” The Negroes 
; down South are settling 
accounts for all of them, 
once and for all. 


—White Student, 
West Virginia. 


She was so mad she didn’t 
know what to do. But we 
did. 

We just put on our 
uniforms and went to 
work. We had won our 
point. They even had to 
pay us for the time we 
had spent standing there 
to win it. 


What Kind of People Are These? 


DETROIT — After seeing 
Mrs. Watkins on a TV news 
program, I wished to see 
what kind of people would 
object to being her neigh- 
bors. With a friend, I drove 
to Temple Baptist where 
they were rumored to be 
meeting. 





Police Whitewash Brutality 


DETROIT— It has happen- 
ed again here in Detroit, 
Mich. Many Negroes hold a 
firm belief that this city is 
one of the most prejudiced 
cities north of the Mason- 
Dixon line. 


Several weeks ago, a 
Negro bar owner, Mr. Mit- 
chell, was beaten up by 
two police for a traffic vio- 
lation. The police charged 
“resisting arrest,” but the 
judge threw those charges 
out. 


A police trial board 
whitewashed ' the two 
white cops and Commis- 
sioner Piggins said that 
the men were following 
correct procedure to pro- 
tect life and property. 
And anyway, he said, 
Mr. Mitchell wasn’t hurt 
as bad as he claimed — he 
only had a few cuts and 
bruises. 

Those police in Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, will try to 
pretend, but not Detroit, 
when it involves a Negro. 


WHERE’S THE NAACP? 


The NAACP was disap- 
pointed by the findings but 
they promise further co- 
operation with the Com- 


missioner to improve com- 
munity relations. 


The NAACP is not out- 
lawed in this State, but 
they have not moved. They 
did not mention the last 
such incident nor the one 
before. 


Temple Baptist is an im- 
mense modem building oc- 
cuping about half a city 
block and soaring above the 
other buildings on- Grand 
River Avenue. It is totally 
white in appearance and 
membership. At night, pow- 
erful spotlights transform 
it into a dramatic symbol 
of white supremacy. 

NO INFORMATION 


In the spacious lobby, be- 
hind the plate glass doors, 
dozens of kids, just leaving 
a meeting, gave the place 
a surprising air of inno- 
cence. Finding no informa- 
tion here, we walked around 
to the side entrance. Here, 
we saw one of the several 
auditoriums, the size of a 
small theater, unused; a 
huge playroom for younger 
children; and ramp leading 
up and down. Here, a jani- 
tor would tell us nothing 
of a meeting. 

STREET CORNER 
CLUSTERS ; • " ' - : > > 


Many workers in the 
shop are saying, “We 
need a movement like the 
Negroes in Alabama to 
combat Detroit racial 
hates.” 


How can this city say 
anything about prejudice 
and discriminatory prac- 
tices anywhere, when every- 
one can see it here? 


We drove then to Mrs., 
W a t k i n s’ house. Three 
blocks from it about a 
dozen white teen-agers were 
grouped in the street. Then 
we passed a police-oar; 
then half-a-dozen men on 
a comer; then other police 
cars, and more men .cluster- 
ed on comers and in the 
yards. And on the porches, 
men, women and children — - 
jail white — were talking 
i quietly, waiting for some- 
thing to happen. 


‘WHY AFRICA?’ 


Now that Congressman 
Diggs, a Negro, and Vice- 
President Nixon are touring 
Africa, workers are saying, 


Mrs. Watkins’ house was 
like the others in outward 
appearance, but for three 
blocks all around it, white 
men were ganged up on the 


! corners. 


“They should start here in 
Michigan and end it in 
Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Flori- 
da. But they cannot speak 
from the same platform in 
those States. Why Africa?” 


Many Africans know the 
attitudes here in regards to 
what happens to Negroes. 


! Were they waiting for a 
! general invasion into their 
; almost all-white neighbor- 
hood, which had been al- 
most protected by a white 
God worshipped in the big- 
gest Baptist church in the 
world? 


-Indignant White Man 


“Negro Baiting” Takes Subtle Forms in Union Struggles 


DETROIT — Ever since 
we beat them, there are 
Reutherites who go Whis- 
pering around the shop 
saying to white workers 
that, they wouldn’t have 
been defeated so badly if 
it wasn’t for the Negroes. 

They don’t get anywhere 
with that Negro-baiting 
here in Trim. We’ve been 
fighting them too long. 
This is a real department 
of human relations. It’s 
the biggest department in 
the plant and the only one 
where white and Negro 
work together on a real 
social basis. It’s also the 
department where the 


largest number of women 
work. 


“CUTE TACTIC” 


There’s another cute tac- 
tic they’re working on. 
Negro Reutherites have 
started to come whispering 
around Negro w o r k e r s 
saying, “There’s still some 
lily-white departments 
here. Don’t work with the 
Rank & File unless they do 
something about that.” 


And then they say, 
“Don’t work with that 
Rank & File unless they 
give us president or vice- 
president.” 

Then they end up with, 
“Let’s get together and 


talk it over. To hell with 
both caucuses.” ~ , 


WHY, SUDDENLY? 


Reuther’s been in con- 
trol for 10 years and a 
Negro hasn’t even been re- 
cording secretary of the 
Local. Now these guys 
worry about us getting 
president or vice president 
from the Rank & File. f 
It’s true what they 
say about lily-white de- 
partments. Why didn’t 
they worry about it 2-3 
weeks ago? Why do 
they suddehly start wor- 
rying 4 days after they 
lose an election? 


-Negro Trim Worker: 
Chrysler-Maek 
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Goal Is Saturated with Miners’ Blood 


(Continued from Page 1) 

reorganized production of 
coal. Fewer men are re- 
quired to produce the same, 
or greater, amounts of coal. 
1950 through 1955 sfees the 
miners reduced in number 
from 450,000 to 225,000 
men. 

.UMW VS. WILDCATS 

f This same period is 
marked by wildcat strikes 
on the part of the miners 
for seniority recognition, 
which they never had; 
and for safer and better 
working conditions. These 
attempts of the men to 
better themselves are met 
! byOLewis’ sending Inter- 
! national representatives 
j to- break these strikes. 

1 The pattern becomes mo- 
notonous. When the men 
have grievances, they are 
met With contempt by the 
operators. Before, the op- 
erators feared to have Dis- 
trict representatives down 
on cases. Now, they are 
the first .to call for them. 
The miners can take but so 
much abuse. Then they 
strike to maintain their 
sense of Human integrity 
as well as their lives and 
means of livelihood. It is 
the District or International 
which forces the men back 
to work. 

( But the wildcat strikes 
continue. 170 during the 
first six months of 1956, 

* -How does Lewis meet 
this new challenge ? Let us 
look at some facts. Lewis 
considers the Welfare Fund 
as his greatest monument) 
yet the Fund is supplied 
with money realized from 
production, 40c on each ton 
of coal now mined. If pro- 
duction stops, for any rea- 
son, money into the fund 
stops. It is based on pro- 


duction, just as the opera- 
tors’ profits are based on 
production. 

LABOR CAPITALIST 

Lewis owns banks. He is 
a member of the board of 
directors (along with vice- 
president Kennedy of the 
UMW) of American Coal 
Shipping, Inc. This company 
was organized in May, 
1956. Lewis was its prime 
mover. It includes such 
companies as C. H. Spra- 
gue & Qo.; General Coal 
Co.; Pittston Co.; Pitts- 
burgh Consol; Island Creek 
Coal Co.; Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad; Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad ; Virginia 
Railroad ; and Pocahontas 
Fuel Co., Inc. 

Lewis, once bitter foe 
of the coal operators in 
his battles with and for 
the coal miners, is now in 
partnership with these 
operators. The wheel has 
made its turn. Lewis is 

now the labor capitalist. 

* * * 

1955 and 1956 saw the 
rank and file erupt in wild- 
cats against their union 
leaders, first in auto and 
then in coal. 

Already these first 
months of 1957 have seen 
the rank and file erupt, ap- 
parently out of nowhere, in 
organized opposition, first 
to challenge the machine of 
president McDonald of the 
Steelworkers Union, and 
right now, sweepingly to 
challenge the Reuther ma- 
chine of the United Auto 
Workers. 

With the automation that 
is increasingly being intro- 
duced by the giants of in- 
dustry, the feelings and as- 
pirations of the miners find 
their mirror in all produc- 
tion workers. 


They Measure Production in Lives 

The completely inhuman attitude that the op- 
erators display toward the miners is shown by 
their conception on how to figure the death rate 
in the mines. 

On the average miners work some 200 days 
out of the year. For every day of work, two men 
lose their lives and 96 are injured. 

The operators say it is because of increased 
productivity. They figure that “on the average’’ 
you can “expect” to have one fatality for each 
million tons produced. This, they say, is “normal”. 

Now, what kind of a being, it certainly can- 
not be human, can say that it is “normal” for 
a human being to be crushed to death as a 
“normal” part of the mining industry? 

This partnership that the operators have with 
death may suit them in their drive for higher 
profits. They don’t have to face the conditions 
the miners does. The operator lives in a world of 
production figures and profits. The miner lives 
in a world of human beings. 
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Our Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY 


The West Indies 

The 11 British-con- 
trolled islands in the Ca- 
ribbean Sea, inhabited 
by 3 million people, have 
united into a single po- 
litical unit. It will be 
known as The West In- 
dies with Trinidad as its 
capital. 

The united bargaining 
power of political groups 
in Barbados, Jamaica, 
Trinidad and the lesser 
Islands has resulted in a 
negotiated agreement to 
establish these Islands 
as an independent na- 
tion, once they have 
complied with the Brit- 
ish - imposed conditions 
of nationhood. , 


The leadership of the 
federation of The West 
Indies is composed large- 
ly of ex-socialist intel- 
lectuals. The elder states- 
man of the group is the 
tired, ex-socialist, Chief 
Minister Norman Wash- 
ington Manley, who has 
been known in the past 
for his struggles in Ja- 
maica. 

The leader of the Bar- 
bados group is Prime 
Minister Grantley 
Adams, a man who was 
a socialist, but who has 
grown soft through his 
years in public office. 

Dr. Eric Eustice Wil- 
liams, a relative new- 
comer in public office, is 
the leader of the largest 
political group in Trini- 
dad. He is the most like- 
ly candidate for the post 
of Prime Minister of the 
new nation. 

I 

Williams and the 
others, who are now 
busy negotiating with 
the British, have one 
thing in common: a dis- 
trust of the ability of 
the masses to determine 
their own destiny. On 
the other hand, they 
have a great confidence 
in the ability of intellec- 
tuals like themselves to 
establish the new na- 
tion “FOR” the masses. 

Collectively, these 
leaders are willing to ac- 
cept any conditions laid 
down by the British in 
exchange for the promise 
of future nationhood un- 
der the Commonwealth. 

* * * 

Soon Her Royal Maj- 
esty, Queen Elizabeth 
will appoint a Governor- 
General, with full power 
to veto any measures 
adopted by the new gov- 
ernment, a proposal re- 
jected by the people of 
Cyprus. In return for 
this “guarantee” of 
peace over the next 10 
years, the British gov- 
ernment promises to 
spend $5 'million per year' 


in improvements. 

This not only is no 
more than they are 
spending now, it is a 
cheap price, indeed, to 
pay for the loyalty of 
the former opposition. 

* » * 

In the long run it will 
be the wishes and de- 
sires of the people of the 
West Indies which will 
determine their own des- 
tinies. 


South Africa 

A Z I K W E II LAH 
(“We Shall Not Ride”) 
is the cry behind the 
South African bus 
boycott. Despite the 
mass arrests of over 
8,000 people, the boy- 
cott is continuing. 

It all started when the 
bus company of Johan- 
nesburg, on New Year’s 
Day, raised the fare one 
penny. Ever since, the 
long green buses marked 
“for colored only” have 
been going empty while 
10,000 Africans walk 
back and forth to their 
work. 


The police hgve done 
everything to harass the 
Africans. When white 
car owners stop to give 
them a lift, the police 
stop them, check their 
papers and make life 
miserable for them, ar- 
resting the African 
riders. 

* * * 

A penny may not seem 
like much to us, but to 
Africans, whose wage is 
£2 10s a week ($7), it 
was the straw that broke 
the camel’s back. The 
white man’s law (Apar- 
theid) forces the Afri- 
cans to live outside of 
the cities in government 
regulated comp o u n d s. 
Yet these white cities 
cannot operate without 
a big supply of African 
labor. After he pays his 
rent and his transporta- 
tion, the African has 
about $14 a month left 
for food, clothing and 
the necessities of life for 
his family. 

The British white pop- 
ulation is also opposed 


to the regime which is 
composed of die-hard 
Afrikanders, descendents 
of the Boers of Dutch 
ancestry. This British 
white opposition has 
reached the end of its 
power to oppose the op- 
pression. 

The laws which have 
been adopted, beginning 
with the “Suppression of 
Communism Acts,” laid 
the basis for accusing 
any whites sympathetic 
to Africans of “commu- 
nism.” Subsequent pack- 
ing of the Supreme 
Court and the adoption 
of wide ’ “Treason” acts 
have also stripped the 
British whites of their 
civil rights. 


The African is being 
constantly har r a s s e d, 
persecuted and imprison- 
ed by the vindictive gov- 
ernment of the white mi- 
nority. The new Police 
Powers Bill permits the 
police to withhold docu- 
ments, even when re- 
quired by the courts to 
establish the innocence 
of the accused. It is now 
a crime for press pho- 
tographers to photo- 
graph the police in the 
act of committing their 
brutal attacks. 


Boycotts, like this bus 
boycott, are a:lmost the 
only method left to the £ 
Africans for expressing 
their opposition. The 
naked tyranny of the £ 
Stri jdom regime has ♦ 
taken all civil rights and f 
means of redress away 
from the majority of the 
people, driving them 
closer and closer to the 
verge of open violent re- 
volt. 


The regime’s plan is to 
reduce the African popu- 
lation to the status of a 
labor force without voice 
or vote, on a level equal £ 
to cattle. 

The Africans are re- 
sisting, organizing and, T 
through such measures t 
as bus and store boy- 
cotts, fighting back to L 
regain their continent X 
from the white minority, X 
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It's Awful to Be An 

By CHARLES DENBY 

Many Negro leaders are still playing the old po- 
litical game with their people in the hope of gaining 
prestige among them and making some deal with 
white society. 

Several weeks ago, Congressman Diggs, speaking 
from Ghana, said history was being made there and 
he was there helping to make that history! The 
Negro paper, the PITTSBURGH COURIER, seemed to 
be saying that vice president Nixon also made that his- 
tory according to the write-up it gave him. 

It was neither of them. The making of history 
there is a long bitter struggle carried on by the people 
of Ghana against British domination. Nixon or Diggs 
wouldn’t daie to utter a word against the British rulers 
in behalf of those who struggled and died in their 
fight for independence. 

THOSE WHO MAKE HISTORY 

Rev. M. L. King was also in Ghana. This young 
Negro paan and the colored people of Montgomery, 
Alabamh, are making history in the South. The 
COURIER could mention him. Nixon and Diggs will not 
go there to help make history for the freedom of 
Negroes — not even to see what is going on to enable 
them to tell the world what is happening there. 

Another Negro paper, the MICHIGAN CHRON- 
ICLE, (February 23) carried a long article by the 
editor, Charles Wartman, for the Local 212 white 
Union leaders. He told the Negroes how wonderful 
that Union is and why they should support their 
leadership because of what they have done for brother- 
hood and helping Negro advancement. 

- ... . Mr, Wartman is not a member of laical 212 

and never worked in the plant there. He is too 
high up to talk with rank and file Negroes. The 
Negroes he mentions, who are in the International, 
will jsett every Vi/prker in the shop down the river 
for their own personal interest. That’s why they 
are there. 

All the gains mentioned, were won by the fight 
and struggle made by the rank and file Negroes in 
the shop with the support of some white workers. 
Many times they had to struggle in opposition to some 
of those so-called “good” leaders named by Mr. Wart- 
man. 

Some of the Negro leaders were given positions on 
the International Union as their reward for what they 
did in opposition to the fight Negro workers were 
carrying on for their rights as any other union 
members. 

The Negro workers voted and are voting 
against the so-called “Brotherhood” leaders Wart- 
man mentioned. Workers know them. They know 
what they have done in relation to brotherhood. 

After 20 years there are still lily-white depart- 
ments, restaurants and bars sitting practically in the 
plant, Negroes cannot go in and get service. 

. . , FOR A MESS OF POTTAGE 

That Negro professor in Mississippi said it’s awful 
to be an Uncle Tom. When your own people turn 
against you the whites don’t need you and won’t have 
you regardless of what deal you made with them. This 
should be a warning to Mr. Wartman and the Negro 
International Representatives. 

The colored people down South have showed the 
way. They have showed how to deal with the Uncle 
Toms. It is continuously spreading throughout th“ 
South. When it reaches and takes hold in the North, 
especially in the trade union movement, some of these 
leaders will cry the same tune the professor is crying 
in Mississippi: I am a fool. I would rather be dead. 

The ranks, many of whom never went through 
high school, knew this all the while. Many rank 
and file workers, Negroes who never attended a 
Union meeting, know the same about those leaders 
mentioned by Wartman. 

And many know why Wartman wrote the article. 
They knew the score long, long ago: there are still 
those that will sell their birthright for a mess of 
pottage. 


The Case of the Rank and Fife 
Against Walter Reuther and Chrysler 

By A Chrysler Production Worker 

DETROIT. — A member of the Reuther green slate caucus told me the other 
day, “The Reuther boys are still reeling from the defeat in Local 212. Although 
they have full control of the union machine, they felt the need of calling a 
meeting. Mainly chief stewards, committeemen and political opportunists attended. 
The committeemen were bawled out by Ken Morris, Regional Director. He told 
them that the defeat of the green slate was mainly their fault. 

“ ‘I do not want to hear 


of any of you sitting in the 
committee room from now 
until after the election,’ he 
said. ‘You are to be in the 
committee room only when 
you come into the shop to 
hang up your coats and 
hats. You are not to come 
back until the end of the 
day when you get your 
things to go home. You 
have been sitting there try- 
ing to settle grievances by 
phone. Go out in the shop 
and talk to the workers.’ ” 
‘IT IS TOO LATE’ 

This green slate work- 
er said, “These leaders 
do not see that no one 
wants to talk with them 
now. For years when a 
worker needed them, they 
would not come. Now it 
is too late.” 

He then continued his 
report of the green slate 
caucus meeting. 1 1 seems 
that Pat Caruso, the presi- 
dent of Local 212, said the 
defeat by the rank and file 
was due to the fact that 
the leadership had been 
“pushing the 50c dues in- 
crease too hard.” 


“That is all these swi- 
vel-chair leaders know of 
the feeling and resent- 
ment in the shop against 
speed-up, unemployment 
and the Union men doing 
the foremen’s job and 
riding the workers,” con- 
cluded our worker-report- 
er. 

COLLECTION FOR 
NON-DELEGATES 
The only other thing that 
the green slate caucus dis- 
cussed was the fact that 
Caruso and Despot would 
have to pay their own way 
to the convention since 
they were not elected as 
delegates. It is true the 
Council voted to send these 
non-delegates to the con- 
vention nevertheless, but 
that vote did not mean 
they were given money but 
that they will have to take 
the money for the trip out 
of their vacation pay. 

This sad story made each 
committeeman and chief 
steward, who knows on 
which side his bread is 
buttered, dig deep into his 
pocket and come out with 
a $1 or $5 contribution. 


Wildcat 


Each day the wheels turned faster till you saw 
They were not there for making cars, but beasts, 
Beasts out of men, beasts to work for the wheels. 
What could men do but quit? As one you quit. 
And what did the wheels, the bosses and bureau- 
crats do? 

They tried to fling yoUr from the human race 
Into a wilderness, a hopeless animal: 

(Continued on Page 3) 


$302 was collectt 
adjourned their meeting 
and arranged for two of 
the people to go spying on 
the Rank & File caucus. 

IN THE PLANT 
The next day in the 
the most hated committee- 
man was busy 
the Negro newspaper, 
MICHIGAN CHRONICLE, 
neatly folded to the article 
which was a whitewash of 
the leadership of Local 212. 
(See Worker’s Journal) . 
This article praised them 
as men who helped the 
Negro, and the committee- 
man passed it around 
Negro workers only. 

Many workers won- 
dered why, if the Renth- 
erites are so anxious to 
help the Negro, nothing 
has been done to do away 
with the lily white de- 
partments in the shop. 

In addition to some Ne- 
gro baiting of their own, 
the Reutherites have sud- 
denly become busy talking 
up strike in the hope 
regaining their prestige. 
There is a constant stream 
of leaflets, which the work- 
ers throw away without 
even reading. 

The workers aren’t con- 
cerned with the official un- 
ion paper either, which is 
giving the “right 
of those Union talks 
Chrysler which have lost 
the workers 20,000 
Every workers believes the 
news story of the deal with 
Chrysler to be true. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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-COAL AND ITS PEOPLE* 

Anything Can Cause a Deadly Mine Accident 
Since Production’s More Important than Safety 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


Big Leaders Are Faffing Apart 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
- — We were recovering ma- 
terial from a place along 
the main line where there 
had been a fall. The fall 
had been cleaned up and 
steel I-beams had been set. 
On these I-beams, cribbing 
blocks had been placed, up 
to the top of the fall, as 
protection against any fur- 
ther fall that might occur. 


beams, and then been 
[jerked back a little by the 
tension, so there was a bit 
of slack in the cable. 


We were pulling out the 
rails and tie's m this' fall 
area whrti our boss came 
over to usr and' skid We 
would have 1 to reebver the 
I-beams 1 ; They were needed 
on another section and the 
company didn’t have any 
more. 


The boss and my buddy 
waved for me to wait. They 
went up to the end of the 
cable hooked onto the I- 
beams, and then yelled for 
me to move the motor back 
to them so they could have 
more slack to move the 
cable on the beams a little. 
I told 5 my buddy to put the 
cable back on the make- 
shift power line.’ ' • 


Sure, a lot of things 
Were wrong from the be- 
ginning, but I was on that 
motor. At that point, the 
lives of those men were in 
my hands, not in the hands 
of safety codes or prac- 
tices. Regardless of what 
any formal examination 
might have found, I know 
that so far as I was con- 
cerned I would never have 
been able to excuse myself 
if anything had happened 
to those 2 men. 


The big leaders of all 
kinds of big organizations 
seem to be falling apart so 
fast. The president of each 
organization is beginning to 
worry about the low-down 
things he has passed out 
to his followers to take. 

In the Union, the big 
leader has gone to the big 
company telling then! how 
to treat the working people 
I — in other words, selling 
lout the workers. 


any harm at all but just 
help keep America free. 


GET IT OVER 
Why can’t we be free to 
do some things we want to 
do without having to fight 
with the so - called good 
Americans? But since we 
got to fight to. get what 
we want, let all of us go 
in together and get it over 
so we can live a happy life 
too. 


TWO MEN ALMOST 
KILLED 


IMPROVISING TROUBLE 


The power line had been 
pulled back to where a mo- 
tor without a cable and 
reel on it could not reach 
up far enough to jerk out 
the beams. I was on the 
motor and the motor didn’t 
have a cable on it. The boss 
got a piece of old, dis- 
carded cable, spliced it into 
the end of the power line, 
and stretched it to the 
point where the I-beams 
were. 


As soon as he did, the 
motor started to take off — 
but backwards instead of 
towards them. For a mo- 
ment I was petrified. The 
motor was not supposed to 
move until I gave it power. 


Then the boss said, “Well, 
it all came down pretty 
good. You shouldn’t have 
too much trouble getting it 
loaded now. It came down 
just the way it should 
l have.” 


And the intellectuals 
[show the big leaders how 
they can handle the under- 
educated people by telling 
them not to fight down the 
segregation laws that these 
white people are trying to 
hold against the Negro peo- 
ple. 


Then, there will be no 
one left for the whites to 
pick on but the Uncle Toms 
like that professor of Mis- 
sissippi. He found out that 
he was a big fool. 


I grabbed at the con- 
troller and reverse bar, and 
suddenly realized that when 
I had thrown my arms up 
to cover my face from the 
blinding arc, I had not re- 
turned the reverse bar to 
the neutral position or 
turned the controller off. It 
was wide open and in. that 
position looks as if it is off. 


I shook my head. “It 
figures,” I thought. “Even 
now he’s thinking about 
production.” All I could 
think about was how lucky 
I was they were still alive, 
and how lucky they were 
just being alive. That’s 
what my buddy was think- 
ing too. He won’t let me 
forget that for a long time. 
I hope he never does. 


“FORGIVE” THEIR 
ENEMIES JT •/. 

They say that they can 
forgive any of their ene- 
mies and help them to live. 
But they don’t see that 
they can forget to let the 
Negroes live their own lives 
without being bothered for 
nothing. 


iust Like Home 


On the motor there was 
a cable about 10 feet long 
that could be moved along 
the strung machine cable. 
The machine cable insula- 
tion was cut at about every 
10 feet so contact could be 
made with the cable on the 
motor and thus provide the 
power. 


I could tell, even though 
I couldn’t see that- far 
away, that the beams had 
been pulled when the motor 
took off — and I was sure 
that the two men under 
those beams and cribbing 
blocks were dead. I sat 
there, frozen with fear. 


Nothing in this procedure 
was safe. As a matter of 
fact, It was an unsafe prac- 
tice from the very start. 
But the beams were being 
pulled out without mishap. 
We had already got 8 of 
them out, and had loaded 
them and the cribbing on 
a flat supply car, when we 
hooked the pulling cable 
onto the next 2 I-beams. 


Then suddenly, the shout: 
“What the hell you trying 
to do, kill somebody? Jesus 
Christ!! Man, you erazy or 
something ?” 


CASSVILLE, W. Va,— 
We were in the shower 
room putting on our clothes 
after showering. The dis- 
cussion came up about the 
difference between the com- 
pany’s policy of paying lip- 
service to safety and ig- 
noring it in actual practice. 


We, are American; born 
citizens and still, can’t live 
in peace without the whites 
trying to lay down some 
kind of low down larw for 
the Negro to go by. 


LET THEM LEARN 
Why can’t the big Negro 
leaders learn to help their 
own people to fight. If they 
do, they won’t be called an 
Uncle Tom by the white 
people. But if they see that 
you will turn against your 
own people, they know that 
you are a fool without you 
telling the wholfe world 
that you were erazy for 
letting the whites persuade 
you into doing this. 


We are not their ene- 
mies. We are their closest 
friends in this world and 
don’t mean to do them 


, We can leave the no good 
whife people up there pitch- 
ing and swinging, trying to 
keep the Negro people 
down. We Will be standing 
at home plate with all our 
rights — so that we too can 
live a happy life — -and dar- 
ing them to try to take it 
away. :w ;' 


The Working Day 


It was my buddy yelling! 
He wasn’t dead. I could 
have cried with relief as I 
jumped off the motor and 
went up to where my bud- 
dy and the boss were 
standing. 


One of the safety com- 
mitteemen was saying that 
on the one section where 
he had been working 
last week, the dust was so 
thick that a spark could 
have set the whole mine 
off. 


By Angela Terrain* 


Tk« Human Quality 


DUST & CLAY 


When everyone was out 
of the way, the signal was 
given to pull. I placed the 
reverse bar in position and 
Signalled my buddy to put 
the motor cable on the 
makeshift power line. He 
did and I opened the con- 
troller up. I didn’t have too 
much room to get up pull- 
ing speed, so I threw the 
power controller on the mo- 
tor wide open. 


“Boy! It’s a good thing 
we saw that cable tighten- 
ing up. We jumped out of 
the way just in time. What 
the hell happened, any- 


BLINDING FLASH 


I didn’t say anything for 
a minute. I just looked 
from them to the 2 I-beams 
and the pile of cribbing 
blocks and the dust blow- 
ing around that mess of 
stuff that had come down. 
I finally stammered out 
what had happened. 


“That dust is bad 
enough,” he said, “but 
they don’t even keep 
the section rock-dusted 
enough to try to keep an 
explosion down. The com- 
pany talks about safety, 
but that’s alL When it 
comes to doing something 
about it, it’s another 
story. 


An I.U.E. electrical shop 
here in Detroit has the 
dubious distinction of never 
having hired a Negro work- 
er in its 15 to 20 years of 
existence. This was told me 
quite proudly by one of the 
strong union members in 
the shop. In fact, she said 
that she worked so hard to 
get the union in that some 
of her co-workers called 
her Communist. 


man relations are even 
mere unnatural and 
strained. They accept no 
one but those like them- 
selves. 


As I passed my buddy, 
he took the motor cable off 
of the makeshift power 
line. When he did, there 
was a blinding power arc. 
I threw up my arms to 
cover my face. Fortunately, 
I hadn’t been facing the 
are, so I was just tempor- 
arily blinded, and a little 
unnerved. 


The boss looked at me 
and said, “Now that’s not 
good.” 


THAT’S NOT GOOD” 


With the power off, the 
motor came to a halt. It 
had partially pulled the 


“Now that’s not good.” I 
thought to myself. Here 
I’ve almost killed 2 men, 
he’s one of them, and he 
says, “That’s not good.” I 
don’t know what I’d have 
said if our positions were 
reversed, but I’m sure it 
would have been more than 
that. i ! 


“Right there’s a man 
who can tell you about it,” 
he went on, “he’s cutting 
on the section. He knows 
what it’s like.” 

The cutter looked at him 
and laughed. “Naw, he said. 
“That was last week. That’s 
when we had all the dust. 
This week we went through 
a clay vein. You know how 
conditions change when you 
go through a clay vein. 

“Now the coal is all 
wet We don’t have dust 
now — we have gas. The 
section is loaded with it. 

“It’s just like home. 
We’re really working in 
style. We have gas, water 


This is a real small shop 
tha* does not have a pro- 
duction line or even quotas 
to follow. The work is on 
machines that cost 20 to 25 
thousand dollars and has 
to be done carefully. The 
work becomes tedious even 
though there isn’t a line 
for the simple fact that 
you have to sit at that 
bench for 8 hours. Even if 
you’re not working you 
have to pretend that you 


This same I.U.E. Union 
has most of the electrical 
shops in New York City 
where. I am positive, more 
than half its membership 
is colored. They will accept 
dues from the Negro peo- 
ple in one part of the coun- 
try while, in another, they 
turn the other way while 
a shop is kept lily white. 


and electric.” 




UNNATURAL HUMAN 
RELATIONS 

Not only are the work 
relations strained *— for 
what kind of work is it 
when yon are tied to a 
bench with an overseer 
walking around taj make 
sure you are not! away 
from it too long- — ft Ut hu- 


SORRY FOR THEM 

Right now I feel rather 
sorry for some of these 
people. They don’t seem to 
have the human quality of 
wanting to know other peo- 
ple, their wants and feel- 
ings. If they did I am sure 
they would realize how 
close all working people 
are. But they have built a 
little white shell around 
themselves and they think 
they are safe in their shell. 

As an egg shell is 
cracked, so this one, that 
has been rotting for a 
long time, will be tram- 
pled on by those who 
love and need fredom not 
only for themselves but 
for the next person too; 
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From Wildcat to ‘' Authorized” Strike: 

Chrysler Workers Push Union to Strike in L. A . 


LOS ANGELES. — Af 
ter several wildcats in 
recent weeks we are now 
out on an authorized 
strike against the Chrys- 
ler plant in Los Angeles. 
The union was pushed so 
far they had to author- 
ize a strike or their peo- 
ple would go out and 
leave them behind. 

If the company is per- 
mitted to carry through 
everything they have said, 
Chrysler will undoubtedly 
turn into the worst sweat 
shop in this town. 

SPEED-UP! 

They want to run that 
line with 1700 men and pro- 
duce something like 550 
cars a day. Right now 
there’s an unwritten agree- 
ment between the Union 
and the Company that 473 
cars are produced each day 
with 2300 men. 

It seems fantastic but 
Chrysler’s goal is to cut 
out 600 jobs and increase 
production. The Union 
wants to get its unwritten 
agreement on line speed 
written down. There are no 
demands for wage increases 
or anything like that. It’s 
only working conditions in- 
volved, an attempt to hold 
conditions as they were. 

DRAW STRAWS 

I asked one, guy who 
works -near me what he 
thought of the strike. He 
said, “I think the auto com- 
panies draw straws. I think 
this year Chrysler drew-the 
short one and is supposed 
tc put-up the fight for $Sl 
the auto companies. That’s 
why it’s going tb be' a long 1 ’ 
strike. Last year it was 
General Motors' this 3 year 
it’s Chrysler that’s going to 
be . tough-:” . „ . , * , . 

On S1 the } • -picket ; t line 
there r . .are. f -Union , .men 
and the personal -friends 
they rounded up. One 
guy in particular, who 
ran for Union president last 
year, put on a big show of 
being militant. He would 


keep on shouting: We are 
going to do this and that. 
But then he gets real 
friendly with the cops who 
are watching the pickets. 
He’s a big show if you 
don’t know him. 

BIG SHOW 

I’ve been to union meet- 
ings where this guy comes 
up with proposals that 
sound real good, but what 
he did in the wildcat two 
weeks ago showed me what 
he is. He got up and he’s 
all International. He told 
the wildcatters, “I know 
what your feelings are but 


we got to stick to the In- 
ternational and have them 
behind a strike.” 

There was a definite 
feeling to continue the 
wildcat before this type 
browbeated the member- 
ship to go back to work. 

The Union wasn’t in the 
forefront of the fight 
against the company. You 
got to look at the Union 
in this situation as some- 
thing that’s being pushed. 
The strike wasn’t their de- 
cision to make ; they had 
to go along. 

— Chrysler Striker 


With the Chrysler Pickets 

LOS ANGELES. — The drawing from this “bank” 


picket line over at Chrysler 
reminds me of the picket 
line at General Motors last 
fall. The men are striking 
for the same thing — a re- 
duction of speed-up and 
improvement of working 
conditions. 

The men on the picket 
line knew that I was work- 
ing at General Motors. One 
picket told me that there 
were many ex-GM workers 
in the Chrysler plant now 
and they said that the 
speed-up at General Motors 
was far worse than at 
Chrysler. This picket said 
they Were out oh strike to 
prevent conditions, from be- 
coming as bad. as they, are 
at General Motors. <■ > *? . 

AUTHORIZED * * V 

STOCKPILE 

? ■; ■ j | 3 

Another picket told me 

about the wildcats they 
had a few weeks ago. He 
said if they had stayed 
out then it would have 
been .e a s i e r to force 
Chrysler to a [Settlement. 
As it worked out, in the 
time between, the wild- 
cats and the authorized 
strike, Chrysler put out 
a lot of extra cars each 
shift and has them stock- 
piled in nearby parking 
lots. They are now with- 


to fill their orders. 

The then want to throw 
a picket line around these 
parking lots to prevent 
these cars from being 
shipped. The Teamsters 
have agreed that if there 
is a picket line they won’t 
cross it with their carrier 
trucks. However, the Union 
has told the men that such 
a picket line would be Il- 
legal. 

WHAT’S AT 6M? 

The pickets wanted to 
know haw it is at General 
Motors 'after the strike* we 
had. I told them the facts. 
For a week after the strike 
things were a lot better. 
After that the Changeover 
took places, speed-up in- 
creased, foremen started to 
Work again, reprimands 
were handed out freely, and 
so forth. Things are now 
as bad at General Motors 
as they were before the 
strike. 

The Chrysler pickets said 
that’s why they wanted to 
stay out until they had an 
agreement of a negotiated 
line speed: so many men 
for so many jobs. I told 
them I didn’t think the Un- 
ion would go for that. We 
wanted that at General Mo- 
tors too but didn’t get it. 

' ’■ ' — GM Worker 


Wildcat 

(Continued from Page 1) 

They christened you “Wildcat.” 

So ten thousand men, 
Eaeb a harmony of head and hands 
And heart and all the guts that make him go, 
Whose wife and kids may want more than a pay- 
check 

And a fagged old man relaxing after dinner. 

Ten thousand men creating all together 
Each day more cars than they can use in years 
And making mints of money for the bosses 
And comfort for the porkchoppers became — 

In quitting — one “fierce animal of the cat 
Family found through North America.” 

I heard and half-believed. Expecting terror 
I peeked from my ivory tower, saw a shape 
Surround the factory, a paw at every gate, 

Your brown and white coat glistening in the sun, , 
The' factory now a plaything, your master a mor- 
sel. 

Wildcat in earnest! They prodded you. You snarled 
And clawed at vermin creeping to the gate. 

Deciding force was out they switched on kindness. 
Teasing you with tasty promises 
As my Aunt Tilly tempted your tame brothers 
With catnin miee without a trace of blood. 

She named them “Caesar” and “Napoleon,” 
Fattened them on vitamins and shrimp. 

And coaxed affection from them till they died. 

She buried them in marble, weeping prayers 
For their eternal rest. 

By definition 

WDdcats don’t respond to promises: 

You’re out for blood. Tamed, you would be dead 
They transformed, with the magic of a name, 

You into more than beast, for as you crouch. 
Claws out and wise eyes burning. I see the Sphinx, 
Invincible feline body, masterful mind of man. 

M.G. 


Twenty Years of “Progress'”- Whose? 


LOS ANGELES— I no- 
ticed an ad in the paper, by 
the United Steelworkers of 
America, that David Mc- 
Donald, their president, 
was going to speak on “20 
Years of Progress.” 

I turned on the radio and 
this is what I heard: He is 
one of the men who signed 
the first contract with the 
steel companies in Chicago 
20 years ago. I am not a 
steelworker, but it struck 
me that the things Mr. Mc- 
Donald enumerated as 


STEELWORKERS PROD UNION & COMPANY TO TEST 
WHY HOMESTEAD IS THE MOST PREJUDICED MILL 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.— 
Homestead is the most 
prejudiced mill in the 
valley. In the other mills 
up and down the valley, 
Negroes are millwrights, 
electricians, bricklayers. 
At J & L they even have 
Negroes as acting pit- 
bosses. At Homestead 
the only Negro boss is 
the boss in sanitation. 
WHO’S RESPONSIBLE? 

Up to now both the men 
and company have been 
responsible for the discrim- 
ination at Homestead, so 
far as I can see. If the 
company put a Negro on, 
and told the other men 
that he was going to work 
that job, that would be it. 
That’s the way it’s worked 
in^sqrpp, p^aces^ Qi$- fallow 
" I know was put ca a crew 


lining the ladle and some 
old skippers - . said they 
wouldn’t, work with him. 
The superi ntendent just 
told them if they didn’t 
want to work with him to 
get their checks and go on 
home. And that ended it. 
CAN GET ALONG 

It’s not really a ques- 
tion of whether the men 
can get along together. 
You take our gang. 
About once a month 
everybody eats dinner 
together. We pitch in half 
a dollar and go out and 
buy about 12 pounds of 
kielbasa and some sauer- 
kraut and buns and mus- 
tard and onions — and we 
all eat out of the same 
pot. We!re the only gang 
that does it., ;I don’t 
really . know' If aft' 1 the 


men go along with the 
lde% ; but they sure all 
eat! 

The Negroes are a small 
handful compared to the 
total men employed Out 
there. The skilled trades 
are all white, and that’s 
about 15,000 men. There 
are maybe 2,000 Negroes. 
PRESSURE 

A lot would do something 
but they’ve been scared to 
try. The average person is 
over-taxed, over-burdened 
with debts at home. No 
matter what he feels inside 
he can’t always show it. 
The pressure of having a 
family and responsibilities 
is pretty great. The feel- 
ing most of the time has 
been, “What can you do?” 

. Yet I don’t think any- 
body can say they’re just' 


going to keep sitting 
tight. Everything that 
comes now, the men 
make an issue out of it. 

I don’t know what WILL 
come out of it, but one 
thing’s sure. They have 
the Company and the 
Union both on the spot 
now. 

The Union will say that 
they’re going to do some- 
thing about it, but until 
you put pressure on them 
they won’t do a thing. 
It’s just that the men out 
at Homestead decided 
there’d be some changes. 
They want to find out if 
it’s the Union’s or the 
Company’s policy. In a way 
they know it’s both, but 
they want to pin-point 
them. They want to make 
them” state their positions'.* 


progress — the fringe bene- 
fits, the raises and things 
yet to come in health and 
welfare — were what were 
important to him. 

‘COMMUNITY 

BETTERMENT* 

McDonald said that be- 
sides being a Union of 
steelworkers concerned for 
the working man, they are 
also concerned with all en- 
deavors of community bet- 
terment. On international 
matters they are concerned, 
for example, with the wel- 
fare of Hungarians and 
Africans and others. 

There came to my mind, 
however, the fact that 
when a Jim Crow steel- 
worker from Alabama, a 
member of McDonald’s 
Union, wrote in to the 
heads of the CIO denying 
that steelworkers support- 
ed Autherine Lucy’s at- 
tempt to enter a segre- 
gated college, Mr. Mc- 
Donald had nothing to say. 
’FUTURE’ PROPOSALS 

Mr. McDonald finished 
his talk with proposals for 
the future. Since the 
atomic age would increase 
labor productivity he rec- 
ommended cutting hours 
or having a 3-month leave 
with pay every 5 years for 
each worker. 

I would like to know 
what steelworkers have to 
say .about this 20-year re- 
port. . . «• 

“ • —Housewife 
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EDITORIALS 


Racketeers , Capitalists and 
Government Investigations 


The Senate investigation into labor racketeering 
has been successful in one thing, and one thing only, 
and that is headline grabbing. It has not, cannot, and 
will not get behind the real causes of labor 
racketeering. 

In a small way, the inability of the Administra- 
tion to get to the root cause can be seen from the fact 
that it was the Labor Department itself which had 
appointed Dave Beck “to represent” American labor 
at the forthcoming International Labor conference. 
There is nothing about Beck that the Administration 
knows now — after it has withdrawn its approval of him 
—that it didn’t know when it first approved him. The 
only difference is that Beck’s connections were not 
in the .limelight then. In changing “delegates,” neither 
the Labor Department, nor tie' head of the AFL-CIO, 
Meany, who makes the “suggestions,” consulted the 
rank and file of American labor. J . 


It; is precisely because the government; even as 
the labor 1 leader, fears the rank and file above all, 
that each becomes an agent of capitalism. It’ is the 
capitalist employer who created “business unionism.” 

Professional criminals have always been used in 
the war of capital against labor. In this fight against 
labor the employer has preferred to connive with shady 
labor officials rather than face the wrath of the rank 
and file. In the case of Dave Beck, the employers 
helped him to leadership because they feared a genuine 
rank and file movement would organize the teamsters. 
Without the conspiracy of employers and politicians the 

racketeer could not exist for a moment. 

■ 

The FBI has been as slow to move against the 
labor racketeers as it was against the gangsters in 
the 1920’s. When they finally did get a Capone it was 
only for income tax evasion. No, it wasn’t any of these 
authorities who put the racketeer in the union to rout. 
The mass movement which created the CIO put an end 
to that vampire on the union movement. 

On the other side, consider the case of James R. 
Hoffa of Detroit. When Hoffa switched to Eisenhower 
the capitalist press joined in whitewashing him. Just 
recently he had been tendered a $100-a-plate dinner 
at which business, government and local civic leaders 
praised him to the sky — and paid for it. At $100-a- 
plate, they paid, in round numbers, a quarter of a 
million dollars to establish a children’s home in Hoffa’s 
name. This extra payoff is capitalism’s appreciation 
of his role as disciplinarian of labor. 

, Not only Hoffa, but the outright racketeer is the 
darling of Big Business. Calling off strikes, and settling 
grievances between union business agent and business 
man, has paid off heavily to industry, all industry. 

Now that the philosophy of “business unionism” 
has once again displaced the class struggle, the UAW, 
Which is no doubt the cleanest of racketeers, is not 
vastly different from their more unsavory brother lead- 
ers in the merged AFL-CIO. As one auto worker put 
it to News & Letters: 

“We don’t have such racketeers in the UAW, but 
has that made any difference in the way our leaders 
are ' always making deals with the company. These 
leaders have just given the company complete control 
of hiring, firing, and production standards. It is all 
In the contract. Until we take control over ourselves, 
there will be no difference.” 

This puts it in a nutshell not only regarding pro- 
duction, but also regarding politics. If the Senate is 
truly interested in getting to the bottom of racketeer- 
ing, why not start with Big Business? 

As a beginning, we suggest looking into the Kohler 
Company, whose president has openly boasted of having 
an arsenal of machine guns and tear gas available to 
be used against its striking workers. 

Why not get down to the union busters? You’ll 
find criminals enough among them to satisfy any 
gangster-busting investigating committee. 1 
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RANK & FILE 
OPPOSITION 


I think News & Letters 
did a good job in the 
article about the Detroit 
Chrysler workers (March 
5) . It shows a lot of sign- 
posts. It says time and 
time again what’s in- 
volved in the Rank & 
File caucus. 


There are evidently a 
lot of political opportu- 
nists there. These people 
can only go so far and 
then after that it has to 
be a total change some- 
where. As long as it 
goes along the lines of 
strict unionism it won’t 
end up anywhere except 
where the workers are 
right now. 


I think what will fol- 
low up is that News & 
Leters will have some- 
thing to say about what 
is happening and where 
these workers are going. 
At present I’m not hav- 
ing any optimism about 
taking over locals or 
t anything like that. It 
has to be a whole lot 
more than that. 


Chrysler Worker 
Los Angeles 


Many workers are 
talking about Reu- 
ther’s “marriage with- 
out divorce” with 
Chrysler. He is saying 
that the newspapers 
caused his defeat in 
Local 212 by bringing 
out the Chrysler state- 
ment at the wrong 
time. But they brought 
it out AFTER the elec- 
tion, It was the work- 
ers and not the papers 
that defeated you, Mr. 
Reuther! 


Chrysler Worker, 
Local 212, Detroit 


I almost didn’t take a 
copy of your paper with 
the story about Local 
212 elections (March 5) 
until I took a good look 
at the cartoon that went 
with the story. 


It’s the best cartoon I 
ever saw and it showed 
just exactly how things 
are in the plant and how 
we felt about beating the 
green slate. Who drew 
the picture? 


Chrysler-Mack 
Worker, Detroit. 



Even workers in my 
little UAW shop are 
wondering what the 
Chrysler workers are 
really doing. The In- 
ternational has tacked 
up a denial that it 
made any deals with 
the Chrysler manage- 
ment. I wish every 
UAW member could 
read NEWS & LET- 
TERS. 


Fan Worker, 
Detroit. 


I read the article about 
the Chrysler Rank & 
File group defeating 
Reuther. It recalled to 
me the one experience I 
had with a union elec- 
tion where a machine, 
entrenched for year s, 
was defeated. The elec- 
tion took place in a Local 
of construction workers. 


Right after the war 
various caucuses were 
organized. It took about 
2 years on the part of 
one caucus to get the 
bureaucracy out. 1 T h e 
same sort of’ thing went 
on as the Detroit Chrys- 
ler workers tell hpout : 
the intimidation, tike red- 
baiting on the floor of 
the meetings. There was 
also discrimination in 
the matter of dispatching 
of jobs. A great deal of 
favoritism was shown 
but in spite of all this 
the old officers were de- 
feated. It was almost 
unbelievable to the old 
officers that they had 
been defeated. 


Construction Worker 
Los Angeles 


What the workers in 
the auto industry com- 
plain about as related in 
the column Workers 
Journal are more or less 
what workers in , every 
union complain about. 
It’s all against certain 
things. Against appoint- 
ments of officials, 
against not being able to 
see a union officer? when 
you need him, against 
having the steward give 
you the business, against 
the business agents and 
stewards going along 
with the company. These 
are very u n i v © r s a 1 
things. 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Los Angeles 


nothing they can ex- 
pose in relation to the 
workers. They can only 
expose each other. 


Capitalists and their 
newspapers are stupid if 
they think they can fool 
workers who read their 
propaganda. We’ve 
known all along that 
Beck and so-called lead- 
ers like him are power- 
ful only because of their 
dirty deals with manage- 
ment and politicians. 


Rank and Filer, 
Detroit. 


Reuther and Meaiiy 
have known all along 
that there are racket- 
eers in labor unions. If 
they had wanted to 
they could have got 
rid of the racketeers 
themselves without 
having to welcome Mc- 
Carthy and a govern- 
ment committee in to 
do a job which belongs 
to the workers them- 
selves. 


Machinist 
Los Angeles 


An old timer told me 
that in the early 1930’s 
he organized iron work-, * 
ers in his spare time 
without a car or expense 
account. When the union 
became established the 
president bought a big 
car. Foremen were ad- 
mitted into the union. 
Years went by without 
an election or even a 
union meeting. Th 3 
“bosses” of union and 
company decided con- | 
tract p o 1 i c i e s without 
looking -inside the fac- 
tory. Conditions of work 
were terrible. He said 
that where he worked 
the rain came in through 
big holes in the roof. 


Iron Worker, 
New York City. 


I read in the daily 
paper that now McCar- 
thy wants to investigate 
the UAW. I don’t think 
Senators are helping 
workers by exp o si n g 
union leaders. 


Angela Terrano is 
the cartoonist. She 
also writes the col- 
umn, “Tpe Working 
Dayf’ — Editor j ■ 


“BUSINESS 
UNIONISM” AND 
RACKETEERING 

Dave B e c k’s fall 
isn’t going to hurt the 
workers one bit. 
leaders of government, 
capital and labor are 
exposing one another, 
even their.' 

*f ir ie n d s.” 


McClellan and McCar- 
thy arid all the others 
are trying to kill labor’s 
power. They’re wrong in 
thainking that the lead- 
ers hold this power. In 
attacking the leaders 
they will try to weaken 
the force of workers too. 


Vr'- 


I say workers can take 
care of their own lead- 
ers. They don’t want 
McCarthy or anybody 
else from the outside 
sticking their noses into 
their union. 


Old 


Intellectual, 

Detroit. 


.uikil 
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I don’t have confi- 
dence in any of the 
labor leaders these 
days. They’re getting 
rich, soft, and indif- 
ferent to the condition 
of labor. Even Reu- 
ther, who has been at- 
taching Dave Beck and 
who is certainly 
cleaner, is just a more 
efficient racketeer be- 
cause the workers are 
getting back from him 
much, muck less than 
they are putting into 
the union. 

Chrysler Worker, 

Detroit. 

* * * 

NEGRO STRUGGLE 

I blame the men for 
the up-grading condi- 
tions at Homestead. It’s 
just like saying, • “What 
can those people in Ala- 
bama do?” , v 

If enough of the men 
out there at the mill got 
together, with all the 
men they have there, I 
think they could have 
broken it up. It’s the 
the same identical thing 
to me as what’s happen- 
ing down South. . ' , 

The men shouldn’t 
stand for it, and some- 
thing could be done. 
They could put plenty of 
pressure on them, wheth- 
er they did anything 
about it or not. The men 
could worry them if they 
stuck together. 

— Steelworker’s Wife, 

Pittsburgh. 

* * * 

% See Homestead Steel 
Article on Page 3 

—^Editor. 

* * * 

I’ve noticed that 
there are a lot more 
eolored going to the 
University now than 
last year or when de- 
segregation first start- 
ed there. Everyone 
gets along fine. What’s 
more, it’s not just in 
. the classrooms th a t 
everyone is so friend- 
ly. You see the white 
fellows and colored fel- 
Sows going to the bas- 
ketball games together 
When they’re at school 
at least they don’t 
seem to have any prej- 
udices. I don’t know 
what the situation is 
when they go home. 
Maybe they still act 
there like they always 
|did, but they don’t take 
their prejudices to col- 
lege with them. 

TJWV Student, 

Morgantown, W. Va. 

' ' * * * 

WAR & PEACE 

I certainly don’t have 
any hopes that Washing- 
ton or Moscow can as- 


OUR “RIGHT 
EDITORIAL IS 

Your editorial on the 
misnamed “Right to 
Work Law” seemed to 
me to have stopped 
where it should have 
begun (March 19). 

You are right, of 
course, to point to the 
fact that Northern 
Republicans, like the 
Southern Democrats, 
railroaded through 
t h i s anti-labor law 
which gives the green 
light to union busting. 
And you put your 
f i ng e r on the spot 
when you contrasted 
the present-day ‘‘ed- 
ucational cam paign” 
of the union to the 
educational of the sit- 
doWn strikes w h ic h 
established the union. 
But why stop there? 

The real point is: 
what did the sup- 


sure us peace — and as 
far as anyone preventing 
a war once if got start- 
ed, it would probably al- 
ready be too late. You 
get to feeling that if the 
big wheels in Russia or 
the, U. S. decided to start , 
a war, nothing could stop 
them. If Congress de- 
cided to declare a war, 
nobody would have any- 
thing to say about it — 
anymore than the ma- 
jority of the people have 
anything to say about 
entertaining King Saud 
or anything else they do. 

The way things are 
set-up today, they could 
destroy civilization with- 
out even waiting to de- 
clare war. Just by press- 
ing a button. That’s 
what really scares you. 
And that’s the thing 
that I think is scaring 
the scientists, because 
they know it, too. i ’ 
Ex-GI, 

West Virginia. 


TO WORK ” 
CRITICIZED 

posedly united AFL- 
CIO movement do to 
stop the legislation ? 
Isn’t it true that the 
CIO let the AFL rank 
and file carry the ball 
alone just because the 
first workers to be af- 
fected by this law are 
AFL workers ? CIO 
workers are not af- 
fected till their pre- 
sent contracts run out 
next year. 

Isn’t it true that 
precisely because of 
such division in t h e 
union ranks the Re- 
publicans dared rail- 
road through such a 
slave labor law? The 
labor bureaucracy is 
the real barrier to la- 
bor’s organ i zation, 
North and South. 

- Old Politico 
Detroit 


TWO WORLDS | 

On Both Sides of the iron Curtain 

The latest U. S. Supreme Court ruling against the 
■ UAW’s participation in political campaigns; the rail- 
roading through the Indiana legislature of the in- 
famous “Right to Work Law”; the enactment by 
Southern states of laws to circumvent both the Con- 
stitution and the latest rulings to grant the Negroes 
their civil rights— all are but one chapter in the Ad- 
ministration’s move to curtail the American people’s 
rights. 

THE METHOD OF MADNESS 

Although in 1953 McCarthyism seemed an individual 
madness, by 1954 it had suddenly and actually become 
the law of the land. The Communist Control Act 
claimed to have the outlawing of the Coinmunist Party 
as its aim, but the use of it has been solidly anti-labor. 

For example, it was used against the Montana 
copper miners who belong to the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Union, which had been branded by the CIO 
as Communist dominated, a cry since taken up by 
Attorney General Brownell. The head of the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board openly admitted that 
the vote of the Montana copper miners for a union 
of their own choosing would count for nothing; that 
what mattered was not the democratic vote of the 
membership of the union, but the ruling of Attorney 
General Brownell. After 3 years, the Attorney General 
is moving again with a petition to re-open hearings 
against the union before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. *■'« > 1 


Those who thought 
that Eisenhower’s play- 
ing around with King 
Saud of Saudi-Arabia 
was a temporary expedi- 
ent caused by the Suez 
crisis have another guess 
coming. 

The reports of Her- 
bert L. Matthews in the 
N. Y. Times indicates 
that Fidel Castro is lead- 
ing an opposition known 
as the “26th of July 
Movement” in the hills of 
Sierra Maestra. General 
Batista, dictator of Cuba, 
is using American tanks 
and military supplies 
against the opposition. 

Matthews reports that 
whole provinces are part 
of this active opposition. 
He shows photographs 
of women, demonstrat- 


ing against Batista, car- 
rying signs, “Stop Kill- 
ing Our Sons.” 

Despite this local hos- 
tility, American arms 
and military supplies 
stand behind the dicta- 
tor Batista, as they stand 
behind Franco and the 
dictatorships of South 
America. 

Yet the American 
people have no voice 
whatsoever about how 
or where American 
forces and supplies are 
used. They seem to be 
used everywhere to sup- 
port the status quo and 
against the interests of 
the common people. 

Engineer 

New York City 
* * * 

READERS REPLY 

TO OUR APPEAL 

In my opinion almost 
all media of communica- 
tion are not used to en- 
lighten the human mind 
but to control it! 

Your paper is the 
nearest thing I have 
ever seen to allowing 
freedom, of expression, 
any yon mast keep it 
going and expand it in 
all directions to every- 
body, and to every 
viewpoint. Enclosed 
herewith is the $5 I 
promised you to help 
keep it going. 

Edgar Leslie, 

California. 

# Thanks for your con- 
tribution and, even more 
important for your en- 
coura gin g words. — 
Editor. 

* * * 

Here is $25, as it were 
on account. The articles 
from Alabama (Jan. 22) 
are very good. 

--Writer, 

''1 > New York; City, • 

• s ' i. i A i- V -« a ' ■' ■ ' \ 


For one who has studied Russia as closely as I 
have, I cannot help but feel that economically and 
politically the administration is moving in the same di- 
rection as the one-party totalitarian state on the other 
side of the Iron Curtain. 

THE ATTORNEYS GENERAL: 

BROWNELL AND VISHINSKY 

Day in and day out the Administration is fighting 
hard to make this country more and more like Russia. 
Already it has abolished any serious distinction 
between Attorney General Herbert Brownell and 
Attorney General Andrei Vishinsky of the infamous 
Moscow Trials. j 

The Attorney General of Russia could become the 
sole despotic interpreter of the vicious Russian laws 
because long before the purges the rights of labor had 
been taken away and the trade unions had been in- 
corporated as part of the state apparatus, that is to 
say, they had been destroyed as independent organs 
of the Working people. 

This is the aim of the latest Supreme Court ruling 
against the UAW, even as the use of the Communist 
Control Act against labor is the aim of Attorney 
General Brownell. At the same time the South is using 
it against the NAACP. . 

A CONSPIRACY AGAINST 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

By a stroke of the pen Congress thrust democracy 
out of the window. The Attorney General’s decision 
has become all-important and the workers’ vote has 
been declared null and void. Yet the Senators and 
Congressmen had the gall to pronounce this a law 
against “the Communist conspiracy.” In truth, this 
law is the greatest conspiracy against the American 
people. 

The independent Negro struggle in the South and 
the rank and file labor revolt in the North will stay 
the hand of the Administration in its headlong rush 
to transform this country into a carbon copy of Rus- 
sian totalitarianism with American names. 

Under whatever name, the working people know 
that the control of every phase of daily living— 
especially the way workers work in turning the wheels 
of production— would be a step toward total war and 
the destruction of civilization as we know it. The 
aim of the daily struggle is to stop that. This is the 
one thing the Administration cannot control in its 
move to make this country like Russia. The Ameri- 
can people don’t and won’t take it. To aim at totali- 
tarian power is one thing. To succeed is another. 

I' . i — R. D. ... 
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Teachers Discourage Pupils, Teen-Age Girl Says j ^ Woman s Viewpoint 


LOS ANGELES. — Last 
week, in my U. S. History 
class, we were instructed 
to write an essay on some 
phase of the Civil War. So, 
like a dope, I took the 
whole Civil War and did a 
16 page report. It took me 
2 days to do it and at the 
I didn’t have 2 min- 
utes to spare on anything 
as we were packing to 
move. 

TEACHER SAID “NO” 
Friday morning, when I ; 
went to school, I realized I 
had forgotten my report. I 
asked my teacher if I could 
bring it Monday morning. 
She said- no. 

The Kids Aren't 
Delinquent . . . 

The World Is 

WEST VIRGINIA— They 
give a lot of attention to 
juvenile delinquents, but my 
husband and I were talking 
about how amazing it is 
that there really aren’t 
more, 

It isn’t the kids who 
are delinquent, it’s the 
world they live in that’s 
delinquent toward THEM. 

Each generation is differ- 
ent from the one that came 
before it. Because the world 
is different with each gen- 
eration, more is expected 
from each generation, but I 
feel that that’s the way it 
should be. By rights, each 
generation should be able 
to do more and be “smart- 
er”.. I know that I certainly 
expect my boy to do better 
than I was able to do. I ex- 
pect a lot more out of him. 

“SMARTER” TODAY 

My mother is continually 
talking about how much 
“smarter” children are to- 1 
day than they used to be. 
They seem to her to talk 
earlier and “grow up” so 
much faster. I’m sure that’s 
true, for I notice it even in 
my lifetime. 

When you consider that 
children today grow up in 
a world where radio and TV 
and all sorts of things are 
common surroundings that 
the smartest adult of a few 
generations ago couldn’t be- 
gin to know about, you be- 
gin to realize why kids are 
“smarter”. The most ordi- 
nary child today knows 
things about electricity and 
radio and space and geo- 
graphy and all the rest, 
that the most advanced 
minds in the world didn’t 
know years ago. 

THE DELINQUENTS 
Each generation has all 
the things the world has 
discovered up to his time 
at his fingertips, from 
the moment he’s born. If 
“delinqu- 
their fault, 

I can see. You 
blame “the 
find 
delift- 


I told her I had a car 
and could bring it right 
over after school, which 
would have taken me about 
5 minutes. 

She said no to that too. 

I asked her what was I 
supposed to do with the 
report I had worked so 
hard on. 

She told me that was my 
problem. 

IT’S DISCOURAGING 

Em using the essay for 
scratch paper now and 
I’m pretty burned up 
about the whole thing. 
Things tike that sure 


don’t encourage yon to 
work hard in school. I’ve 
had a few Incidents like 
that every semester in 
school and I’ve gotten so 
I jnst do what I have to, 
to pull a grade, and no 
more. 

That same teacher re- 
fused to accept a notebook 
from one kid, the same 
day, because it did not have 
a cover on it. Her report 
was twice as long as mine. 
How do they expect us to 
be interested in our school 
work, if they’re not inter- 
ested in it themselves? 

—-High School Girl 


When She Can’t Break a Bad Marriage 


Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

Look Out for the Husky Boys 


An article in U.S. News 
& World Report (March 15) 
surveys America’s public 
schools and concludes that 
the trend is away from so- 
called progressive education 
and back to a greater em- 
phasis on traditional meth- 
ods of teaching reading, 
writing and ’rithnietie. 

A poll of teachers by the 
National Education Asso- 
ciation revealed that 45(4 
per cent of the teachers 
questioned were permitted 
to spank their students by 
the schools’ rules. 

A much higher per- 
centage of teachers 
thought they should have 
that right. Students ap- 
parently disagree. 

Of the city teachers ques- 
tioned, 14.3 per cent com- 
plained of student violence 
against one or more mem- 
bers of their faculties in the 
preceding year. 

EDUCATIONAL 

PLANNING’ 

As usual, no one consults 
the students in their educa- 
tional planning. Neither the 
“progressives”, who . allow 
for certain choices to be 
made within the context of 
the plan, nor those of the 
stripe of one E. C. Stim- 
bert, Memphis’ assistant 
superintendent in charge of 

| JuvcwiiincoURT^l 

i I wonder whether you > 
> watch the TV program, j 
j “Juvenile Court.” It is j 
| really one of the most 
j horrifying things I have < 
| ever seen. Even though j 
j actors take the parts, j 
| the judge ,is real — and is i 
j he an ogre! | 

S The stock question, he 
puts to the kids is, “Why s 
| did you break into that j 
j store ?” And the answer l 

< is always, “To get some l 

5 money.” j 

? He can never answer 

< that simple reply, so he 
j nags and whines at them 
\ awhile and sends them 
| off to a training school. 

, j s >- Young Adult , 

1 Detroit 


instruction, who said: 

“We don’t think it is in 
the child’s interest to let 
him determine the course 
of study or the day’s work. 
No youngster ever helped 
us write a course of study. 
We feel the teacher knows 
more about that.” 

ULTERIOR MOTIVES 

An appeal to Michigan 
voters for more funds for 
education was recently 
made 1 on the UAW TV pro- 
gram^ “Telescope”. It was 
explained that more money 
would provide more schools 
and enable authorities to 
keep . more kids off the 
street more of the time. 
This, it was felt, would cut 
down juvenile delinquency. 

USN&WR editors let slip 
what they consider the pur- 
pose of education to be. 
Horror stricken over the 
great numbers who aren't 
taking algebra, in high, 
school and who are side- 
stepping the sciences they 
moan, “This concern is 
heightened by reports that 
the Soviet Union threatens 
to take over the world lead 
in scientific manpower, if 
recent trends continue.” 

LET YOUTH SAY 

We think it is for the 
youth to say what they 
want of education. They 
are concerned with the 
youth and have.no ulter- 
ior motives. 

Student, governments that 
exist today are false and 
merely parrot the school 
administrations. Invariably, 
student protests and dem- 
onstrations take place with- 
out their support. 

It should be up to the 
students to discipline and 
administer the school. Just 
as it should be for the 
worker to determine the 
conditions of work, we feel 
the youth should determine 
the conditions unde,? which 

he studies. 

* # * 

To those teachers who 
now find it’s legal to beat 
; children : Look out for 
1 those . husky, fellows, in the 
I. back , row. , , „ . . „ , . 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. | 
— Some people wonder why, j 
in this day and age, a worn- j 
an would stibk a really bad j 
marriage out, instead of! 
leaving and making her own ! 
way. There are plenty of 
women around here who 
take more from their hus- 
bands than you think they 
could — but they just can’t 
up and leave. 

A woman with no chil- 
dren, or even with 1 or 2 
may be able to go out on 
her own. But if you have 3 
children, that’s pretty near- 
ly the limit a woman could j 
handle by herself. 
HOPELESS 

Unless a woman is pretty 
well educated or equipped 
somehow for a high-paying 
job, there’s not too much 
she can do. The cost of liv- 
ing is so high today, a 
woman has a rough time 
making ends meet on a 
man’s wages. It’s all a man 
can do today to take care 
of a family. 

When you think of how 
little a woman can make 
around here, you can begin 
to understand how hopeless 
it seems for most women to 
even start thinking of tak- 
ing care of her family 
alone. ■, , jj j 

’ Even a woman’s health is 
a factor she has to con- 
sider. " Therft are plenty of 
women whose health is so 
worn down, they know they 
couldn’t heljd a steady job 
continually. When yog have 
a family depending pn you, 
you can’t lose one day from 
your jqb,. whether you're 
sick or not. So you wiqd up 
feejing yog just have to 
takje it, and you stick it out. 
NO SOLUTION 
> That’s what the old 
phrase about “kids keeping 
a -family- together” “boils 
down to, lots of time. But 
the children do help you 
“take it” too. Your kids 
can become a consolation 
to you, when your mar- 
riage isn’t. ; You can be so 
blue, and when your Child 
climbs , into your lap, it 


changes your whole atti- 
tude. You feel how much 
you’re needed and how 
much they mean to you. 

In that sense, children 
help your problems, but 
they never SOLVE the 
problem. They just help 
you stick it out. 

In some places, a woman 
can get a job with pretty- 
high pay — make as much as 
man would make — and take 
! care of herself and her kids. 

| That’s just not true around 
here. * f> 

“LITTLE” BEATING 
One woman just about 
summed up what the situa- 
tion is for plenty of women 
down here: As long as he 
doesn’t beat you too bad, 
and provides for you and 
the kids, the best thing is 
just to stick it out. 

That’s just about what 
plenty of women are doing. 
But that’s sure no “happy 
marriage!” , , 

My idea of a happy mar- 
riage isn’t just being pro- 
vided for. It isn’t just a lot 
of , “affection” either.. A 
happy marriage to me is 
two people who have a 
mutual understanding and 
a real companionship. Re*J 
speet for each other is morel] 
satisfying than all the “af- 
fection” — or what / some ! 
men think is “affecrifctt^.Rrf 

WHAT’S LOVE? .. ; 

Some think sex is* love. 
But love isn’t what' they 
show in the, movies. Affec- 
tion to me means showing 
you care for each other — 
that you care how » each 
other feels. For your -hus- 
band to say. something as 
simple as/ “You look; tired. 
Why don’t you take a rest 
while I look after the Mds,’ 1 
is a real display of^affe® 
tion to me. If you have tha' 
real companionship am 
understanding, all the othe 
things in a marriage com 
naturally. 

Give me respect and tha 
kind of affection, and yo 
can have all the other kiric' 

• — Miner’s Wii 


APPEAL TO HELP REBUILD BOMBED 
HOMES & CHURCHES IN MONTGOMERY 

: MONTGOMERY, Ala,— Negro Ministers 1 : of 

Montgomery, anxious to rebuild the churches and 
homes that were damaged from the-bombings of 
last January Id, have organized a National Cam- 
paign to raise money. The group known as the 
Committee to Study and Plan Aid to the Bpmfj^d 
Churches and Homes has set its goal as $100,000. 

Destruction has been so extensive in one of 
the church parsonages that the Pastor and, family 
had to move in with one of the members. Though 
it is insured the insurance;, company has not' com 
pleted an adjustment for repairs. 

“Even with insurance bn some of the build 
ings complete coverage cannot be claimed. Thi 
means additional funds must be supplied be for 
work can begin,” said the Rev. Harold A. I 
Clement, Secretary -Director of the Campaign. 

The Committee states that all contributior 
will be acknowledged promptly. All checks shoul 
be made payable, and sent to the office ‘of tl 
Montgomery Improvement Association, 530 Soul 
Union j§t., Montgomery 8, Alabama, dttd mark* 
’’For tlU- -Reconstruction Fund.” 
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last week I received 
a form letter from my 
union to fill out. It was 
in regard to a pension 
survey they are making 
in connection with the 
forthcoming negotiations 
With the employers. 


I have very little in- 
terest in the plan. Not 
because I’m against pen- 
sions,, I think we should 
have them. But for many 
years •, now the yearly 
contract negotiations 
have been a matter of 
running away from the 
real problems of working 
people^ and the substitu- 
tion of one scheme and 


then another. 


IS IT BETTER? 


The question of wage 
increases. We have been 
getting them regularly 
now for ten years, but 
has our life really had a 
big change for the bet- 
ter? Do we have a more 
harmonious home life? 
Have ■ we been able to 
grow 1 up with our chil- 
dren and understand each 
| other better ? Have we 
been able to find satis- 


faction in our work? 


There had been some 
talk of a shorter work 
day. But it seems to 
have been lost in the 
shuffle. And it is the one 
thing that has come up 
that even begins to ap- 
proach something that 
has some 2 ’eal meaning. 

ONE LIFE 


I actually live two 
lives. The one of work, 
work, work. It starts 
at 6:15 a.m. when I 
get up to prepare my 
breakfast and lunch 
before going to work. 
Then fight traffic for 
an hour and a half, 
add to that 8 hours of 
work and when yon get 
home it is 5:30 p.m. 
By that time I’ve had 
it. The work, the ten- 
sion just take it out 
of you. 


THE OTHER LIFE 


The ■ other life I live, 
or I should say, I would 
like to live, I have to 
squeeze into the few re- 
mains hours of the day. 
There are many things I 


News A Letters Committees 


i LOS ANGELES— Last 
week’s sale of News & 
[Letters at the Chrysler 
plant in Los Angeles 
i marked, a high point for 
me. We in the committee 
have? •been circulating the 
paper there and at Gen? 
era! Motors for several 
t months. 


to workers was proven 
in this issue. 


On the front page 
(March 5) was the arti- 
cle written by the De- 
troit Chrysler trim shop 
workers telling of the 
Rank & File victory over 
Reuther. This was the 
first that Los Angeles 
Chrysler workers heard 
of this. 


The response was im- 
mediate. Workers crowd- 
ed around me and I had 
I all I could do to hold on 
to the paper. Some work- 
ers who were dashing for 
their ears stopped to 
read the paper on the 
sidewalk. I felt that we 
had scooped everybody 
and that everything we 
had been saying about 
the paper being useful 


tOS ANGELES EDITING 
COMMITTEE 
MEETS 

EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 
AY 4 P.M. 

AT 

1904 S. ARLINGTON AVENUE 
(COR. WASHINGTON UVD.) 


ROOM 203 


VERY BODY WELCOME 


DETROIT EDITING 
COMMITTEE 
MEETS 

EVERT SUNDAY 
EVENING 
7 TO 9 PM. 

■ AT 

sm GRAND RIVER 
< (I FLIGHT UP) 


I ran out of papers 
only too soon. There are 
generally enough to go 
around but this time I 
didn’t have enough. c 


I was at the plant 
early so I had the op- 
portunity to get the pa- 
per to some workers who 
were waiting to go in. 
They were very surprised 
at the news. Several 
workers took half a 
dozen copies to give to 
fellows in their depart- 
ment. 


One worker said this 
might mean the begin- 
ning of the end for the 
bureaucracy. He felt that 
the rank and file all over 
the country were just 
waiting for the right mo- 
ment to strike. 


One worker, as he was 
reading the paper, just 
kept saying, "This is all 
right, all right.” Another 
worker said, "Now if we 
can just do that here.” 


I’m looking forward 
eagerly to the next issue 
of News to Letters. I 
hope that some workers 
will now see the neces- 
sity to stop and give me 
a subscription. 

— Committee Member 


would like to do. I get 
to do very few of them. 

I’m building a hi-fi 


a 

set. I would like to 
build some cabinets for 
the house. I like to 
work out in the yard and 
plant things and watch 
them grow. And above 
all I would like to have 
more time with my fam- 
ily and the growing 
children. 


Actually you should 
be able to enjoy your 
work at the shop. But 
with the whole empha- 
sis being on more and 
more production and 
the hell with every- 
thing else, that’s what 
it turns out to be. Hell. 


The whole idea of a 
pension in this day when 
we are daily threatened 
with a world war is 
something of a bitter 
joke. 


-Skilled Worker 
Los Angeles 


How Some Men 
Have to Work!: 


Today I was watching 
an outfit in the cellar 
[ blowing checkers. They 
were making laborer’s 
wages, when they should 
have been making, two 
dollars or more an hour 
— all colored. When they 
get home some of those 
guys are so dead they 
can’t sit down and eat. 

I watched them today 
and when I was getting 
ready to go home, they 
were still working. The 
heat is so terrific down 
there when they blow 
that most of them had 
gone through two sweat- 
shirts — soaking wet. You 
couldn’t find a dry spot 
on the shirt. 

Most of the hot work 
is done by the Negroes. 
If you could just see how 
some men have to make 
their living. 

— Steelworker, 
Pittsburgh. 


Your Subscriptions 
and 

Contributions 
Keep News I Letters 
going. 
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DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

Troubled Scientists 


The February 19th issue of News to Letters, in 
the column "Two Worlds,” is concerned with the crisis 
among the scientists — since the development of the A 
bomb — over “the social consequences of their dis- 
coveries.” It is there pointed out that the difficulty 
the scientist finds himself in today cannot be resolved 
by submitting to pressure and by conforming. 

Many prominent scientists are, however, looking 
for a solution to the troubled state of their conscience, 
and to the stagnation in their work. The splitting of 
the atom seems also to have splintered the well-being 

nf cpipnficfc 

WHOSE ETHICS AND MORALS? 

Albert Szent-Gyorgy, who is the director for 
muscle research at the Marine Biological Laboratory, 
Woods Hole, Mass., in an article, “Science, .EtlUcs and 
Politics,” has this to say: “What the scientist really 
wants to know ate the internal laws that, hold the 


universe 1 together with all that is jn it. Motels are 


the laws that hold human societies together., So science 
is not devoid of relations to ethics and morals. 


“Within the last decade science has, created 1 the 
most powerful tools, which like any tools, can he 
used for construction or destruction. The scientist can- 
not remain a neutral spectator and refuse all moral 
responsibility when he sees the politician run away 
with these and turn them into tools of destruction. 

"Countries cannot exist side by side in peace with- 
out a moral code. I am deeply convinced that this is 
the simple root of all our political troubles . ..so what 
is really needed is an international bureau of moral 
standards passing out weights and measures.” 

Yet this kind of moral code is what all the 
great religions have been preaching for centuries — 
with little success. 

Dael Wolfle, who is an executive officer of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
says, "Science has become so abstract and complex 
and is changing so rapidly that it has become extremely 
difficult for the non-scientist to understand. At the 
time time, science has assumed such a fundamentally 
important role in our industrial and technological 
society that it becomes extremely important for the 
non-scientist to understand its nature, and the role it 
plays in the culture of our economy. 

"... What will society do with the ability to de- 
velop power in any amount, anywhere on the globe, 
free from dependence on water power or fossil fuels — 
with the ability to launch a missile capable of destroy- 
ing a city thousands of miles away ... to construct 
a factory that requires no human operator but only 
maintainence personnel — to repair machines that con- 
vert raw materials into finished products — to send 
explorers to the moon.” 

WHO WILL EDUCATE THE EDUCATORS? 

He said that education of the public to under- 
stand the scientist as well as science is what is urgent- 
ly needed in order to remove the feeling of anti-in- 
tellectualism, suspicion and mistrust that exist in re- 
gard to the scientist. 

Certainly, few persons would object to more wide- 
spread education in Science. Still, there has been con- 
tinual improvement in our general fund of knowledge 
over many generations — the average boy of seven to- 
day knows much more about the world than Columbus 
did — with little change in our understanding of what 
is good for man. 

Wolfle rightly says, "Society cannot digest the 
bomb.” The reason for this, however, is neither a 
defective code of morals nor a lack of education. So- 
ciety today has indigestion because it has too many 
fragmented human beings. 

No sane person can deny that our existence in as- 
sociation with others should be one in which the in- 
dividual’s welfare and well-being are primary. This 
well-being depends on the freedom to apply his mental 
and physical resources to the world around him. The 
capacities of man are thus the means for his growth 
toward universality and not merely labor power to pro- 
duce values. 

When, however, men are used merely as ma- 
chines, something happens to them which perverts 
their humanity. "Labor then only sustains their life 
by stunting it.” Fear and hatred, apathy and brutality 
set it. The indigestion of society comes from this and 
nothing else. 

It seems to me that under these conditions it is 
a healthy sign for people not only to be troubled but 
to question the wisdom of scientists and others that 
follow the leadership of those in government and in- 
dustry who accept what is as normal. 
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Rank & File Against Renther & Chrysler 


(Continued from Page 1) 


WHAT'S THE TRUTH 
HEHIND THE “HEAL’’ 
WITH CHRYSLER? 


Some workers were talk- 
ing about the deal the daily 
papers : reported that Reu- 
ther made with Chrysler 
and what, the Union paper 
said about it. One matt said, 
“How come the Union pa- 
per doesn’t show that it's 
actually more — nearly twice 
as many — ■ workers who 
aren’t working for Chrys- 
ler than the 20,000 the pa- 
pers wrote about? 

“In 1955 there were 
176,356 workers on Chrys- 
ler payrolls. Now there are 
only 140,000. 36,356 work- 
ers who worked in Chrysler 
in 1955 are not in Chrysler 
in 1957. 

“The papers must have 
got the 20,000 figure only 
on the basis of present 
production. Less cars are 
produced now, and less 
workers are used to pro- 
duce them, but the profits 
of the company have never 
been higher. Their profits 
don’t depend on full pro- 
duction. Why then should 
our wages and work force 
depend on their produc- 
tion?’’ 

The worker was right 
again. It isn’t only the 
automation machine 
which raised “labor pro- 
ductivity,” it’s the extra 
sweat of the worker — the 
speed-np that went with 
automation. The labor 
bureaucracy did nothing 
about that except stop 
the workers when they 
wanted to strike against 
these inhuman production 
standards. 

WORKERS KNOW THIS 

Every worker who was 
called back to work on the 
1957 model saw a lot of 
new machinery, but many 
of their fellow workers 
were missing. Then they 
began to work these new 
machines and saw for them- 
selves that the work stand- 
ards were worse than ever. 
In fast the conditions that 
originally gave rise to the 
CIO — speed-up, insecurity, 
bad conditions in the shop 
—are now worse than they 
have ever been. 

When the workers tried 
to wildcat, the union lead- 
ers told them it would only 
mean that the shop would 
move out of town alto- 
gether. The truth, however, 
was that it was not the 
shops moving out of town, 
but automation moving into 
town that lost the workers 
their jobs. Automation plus 
SPEEDUP. 


over production, but he had 
a say over the speed .pf the 
line, arid he could bargain 
directly with management 
in the shop. 


Nowadays, the time-study 
man lays down the law. On 
his say-so, the committee- 
man orders the worker to 
produce What he is told. It 
is all in the contract which 
Says the company has full 
rights of adjusting and set- 
ting production; has full 
rights over hiring and fir- 
ing. The labor bureaucracy 
not only accepts capitalist 
production standards, they 
actually try to make them 
function smoothly by riding 
the worked. 


DO FIGURES LIE? 


It is the committeeman 
Who always says, “The 
foreman is right. That is 
the Way the job is timed. 
Figures don’t lie.” 

The men on the line 
know dif f eren t. They 
know that if figures don’t 
lie, liars sure figure. Com- 
pany management and Un- 
ion bureaucrats figure out 
those production standards 
without any concern for 
the worker. Speed-up has 
brought with it more and 
more accidents. Limb and 
even life of the worker 
mean nothing either to the 
company or the Union lead- 
ership. That is why the 
workers want those labor 
bureaucrats off their backs. 


FORD EXPLOSION 


There was a time, when 
the Union was militant, 
that a worker was free to 
tell a time-study man blunt- 
ly, “No, I will not, I can- 
not put out the production 
you demand.” The foremen 
could not look over his 
shoulder .and push him 
around. The worker may 
not have had a full ■ say 


The men in my depart- 
ment were talking about 
the explosion in the Ford- 
Rouge plant which seri- 
ously injured no less than 
26 people — 2 of them are 
already dead. One worker 
said, “Where the hell is 
the Union? The company 
and insurance men are 
crawling all over the 
place. I’ll bet you any- 
thing they’ll try to talk 
the widows of those dead 
men out of what’s com- 
ing to them. And the Un- 
ion is letting them get 
away with it.” 


ANOTHER “DEAL”? 

The workers have a feel- 
ing that another deal is 
going on right now. The 
Union leaders are suddenly 
promising that the cushion 
department, which was 
moved out of the plant to 
another firm, will be moved 
back into the plant and 
“will create more jobs.” 

One worker asked, “How 
come you couldn’t do a 
thing when the company 
was moving the department 
away, but now you can get 
it moved back?” 


The Union leader admit- 
ted it Wasn’t because it was 
cheaper to have it done 
elsewhere but that the com- 
pany wanted to force more 
work out of the workers 
of that department. Funny 
thing, the Union leader who 
told the workers this now 
expects the workers to 
have confidence in him. 


Our Life and Times 


By PETER MALLORY 

Red China: Three Differing Views 


Recently there have 
been 3 very different 
kinds of stories about 
China from 3 very dif- 
ferent kinds of sources. 
Paradoxically, the most 
favorable report came 
from an American re- 
porter in China, The 
most damaging report 
came from Chinese 
sources which openly 
spoke of worker dissat- 
isfaction with conditions 
in factories and the 10 
hours of labor most are' 
forced to work. The 
most humorous report 
was printed in the Rus- 
sian press. 


Evidently, the eco- 
nomics of a so-called 
socialist enterprise ap- 
peal to Chinese capita- 
lists since they are as- 
sured a fat profit. 



They are the ones who 
look after the rationing 
of scarce items. They 
conduct the anti-fly, 
anti - rat, anti-illiteracy 
and health programs of 


Not only that. The the government. Among 


Chinese Communist ex- 
plains the capitalist ap- 
proval of the Chinese 
revolution by virtue of 
the fact that “capitalists 
are not deprived of so- 
cial status” b u t a r e 
“treated as Specialists 
needed in production and 
trade.” 


their listed duties are 
the conducting of meet- 
ings, the settlement of 
family arguments, find- 
ing jobs for the unem- 
ployed the establishment 
of sanitary conditions, 
buying theater tickets, 
etc. ■ 

* * * 


Constant Check 


Ownership Reform 

A similar type of story They seem to occupy 
appears in the Komso- a position between the 
molskaya Pravda which masses and the govern- 
relates how “Ownership ment. In truth they are 


School For Capitalists 

The Russian 
newspaper OGONYOK 
(Light), prints a story 
about a Chinese “Aca- 
demy for Capitalists,” 
where Chinese capita- 
lists study “history of 
social development, his- 
tory of the Chinese Re- 
volution” and the “econ- 
omics of a socialist en- 
terprise and methods of 
its management.” 




WHAT IS AT STAKE 
So insensitive is the Un- 
ion leadership to the feel- 
ings of the workers, that 
they don’t even see that 
while they are talking big 
again, the workers are say- 
ing to themselves, “Even in 
defeat, when these leaders 
want their power back and 
soft-talk us, they continue 
to think we are dumb. They 
think we do not see that 
the ’only reason there is 
sudden strike talk is that 
they want back the control 
of the Union, full dictato- 
rial control. That is really 
what is at stake.” 

It is this capitalist men- 
tality, this thinking that 
the worker is dumb, which 
blinds the Union leadership 
and keeps them from see- 
ing that the workers want 
the Union in their own 
hands, not in the hands of 
the Union bureaucrats. 
WHO WILL CONTROL 
The workers know that 
who controls the union 
can control production 
standards. That is what 
is at stake. That is why 
the workers will not be 
side-tracked in their 
struggle against the labor 
bureaucracy by the sud- 
den strike talk, the subtle 
Negro baiting, and prom- 
ises of pie in the sky. If 
there is to be any shorter 
work-day it is the work- 
ers, and they alone, who 
can get it. For that, first 
and foremost they need 
to control their Union. 
That, and nothing else, is 
at stake now. 


Reform” began when the 
Liberation Army moved 
in. The example given 
is that of the Yunan De- 
partment Store which 
moved from private capi- 
talist ownership to state 
capitalist ownership. 

At first, says the story, 
the owner did not appear 
in the store at all. In 
fact, he was quite fright- 
ened at the knock on 
his door, but when he 
answered he found that 
his employees were ask- 
ing him to return as 
manager of the store. He 
quickly accepted as he 
was assured a 5 per cent 
rate of profit on capital 
invested. 


controlled by the govern- 
ment who can chart new 
duties. - 


The article explains 
that of course not all 
capitalists “reform” but 
that, on the whole the 
“People’s Republic” finds 
the capitalists willing to 
move with the Commu- 
nists into this type of 

“socialism.”. 

# * * 

In contrast to this 
open admission of China 
as a state capitalist so- 
ciety, comes the Ameri- 
can reporter, Bill Wor- 
thy, who is so impressed 
with the American view 
that it is a socialist so- 
ciety and — having been 
deprived of seeing it for 
himself by the State De- 
partment’s opposition — 
went there on his own. 
Street Committee 

He seemed deeply im- 
pressed with a new type 
of organization called 
“The Street Committee.” 
It consists of 10 to 20 
members picked by their 
neighbors on the street 
to administer to their 
daily needs. Many of 
the members are house- 
wives with no other job. 
American reporters who 


Their unique posi- 
tion is but a new func- 
tion of the government 
itself. They are also 
the agency through 
which the government 
passes down its de- 
mands upon the peo- 
ple, the means used by 
the government to ful- 
fill its quotas, and a 
source of unending 
government check - uj> 
on every activity of its 
people. 

Through the street 
committees, the govern- 
ment is able to have a 
daily check on the loyal- 
ty of every citizen. No 
“unauthorized” meetings 
can take place any- 
where without the know- 
ledge of some member of 
these street committees. 




In the large cities the 
usual organization of a 
Mayor and council is 
duplicated in every ward, 
fifty or so of these street 
committee heads report 
on their activities to an 
office in the district, run 
by a government man. 
The “public safety bur- 
eau” is in constant touch 
with these men. 


Volunteers 


Thus, when it suits the 
government, this can be- 
come the most effective 
means of oppression of 
the people as well. The 
“volunteers” for the Kofi 
ean war were obtained 
in that way. • : - 


It is indeed a mark of 
the complete corruption 


saw them in action re- of Chiang-Kai-Shek that 
port that they have done any change for the bet- 


a “remarkable” job in a 
country where life had a 
very low value under 
forttier regimes. 


ter is looked upon, even 
by American journalists, 
as if it were indeed a 
ngw workers life. 
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WORKERS JOURNAL 

English Workers Have Same Problems As We 

By CHARLES DENBY 

We recently received the* following letter from an 
English worker on why they went out on strike. 
Whether it’s speed-up or high cost of living, it seems 
to be the same miserable conditions workers have to 
fight everywhere, 

LETTER FROM AN ENGLISH STRIKER 

I note that our strike trouble here is felt by 
you people in the United States. To put the whole 
shocking state of affairs in the right perspective you 
have to go back for the last 2 years when the Con- 
servative government - started doing its very worst to 
subject the working classes to go eap-in-hand for 
everything. Well, it just won’t work and millions of 
working people are showing them how to stop this rot 
and get out. 

GOVERNMENT HAS MADE A MESS 

This government has made just as big a mess of 
industry with this strike action as they did with Suez. 
It’s only natural for a man to strike when he is dis- 
satisfied. Your wages simply go nowhere here at pre- 
sent When my children were young Mom and I could 
keep quite a good standard of family life on $14 per 
week. Now it takes 3 times that amount to live up to 
any standard of good taste. 

The government has allowed everything to 
rise and rise with one exception: wages. If prices 
had been pegged then the workers would have 
had nnxanse to go on strike for better wages. But 
after working full time and overtime it just takes 
you all your time to pay your way. 

Now don’t get me wrong about overtime: this is 
general. The basic work week is 44 hours at straight 
time. We work overtime on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday morning to bring the normal week 
up to 53 hours. Well, it’s just time to strike if you 
can’t manage on 53 hours and that’s the trouble all 
round. Transport, Coal, Iron and Steel, Doctors, Dock- 
ers, in fact all the workers, are up against the same 
bad government. 

Now the Ship-Building and Engineering Industries 
are on strike we are told over the wireless that some 
252 million dollars worth of shippings is held up. I 
would like to know how much of that $252 million do 
the workers get? 

“A BAD SHOW” 

Take my wage for the normal week of 44 hour's. 
When I am on day work (paid by the day) my wages 
are $22.40 for 44 hours. When I am piece work I get 
$23 per week and I have a chance to earn more by do- 
ing the job fast -and making bonus. But take it from 
me, the employer will keep your bonus earning down 
to suit his purpose. 

If you don’t work overtime or for health reasons 
you can’t work overtime it’s just a bad show and this 
sort of thing has been getting worse. If we don’t stop 
this rot it will be a tragedy for the industries of this 
country because even now our young people are get- 
ting out of it whenever they can and I can’t blame 
them. 

These are some typical prices. Packet of cigar- 
ettes: 5hc; Petrol (Gas): 80c; Joint for Sundays’ 
dinner: $2 dollars (three in family) — and every- 
thing in this proportion and even worse. Now they 
have a new rent bill which wall bang up rents 
double. 

The rich are getting richer at the workers’ ex- 
pense and we intend to stop it. One way to make the 
money-bags understand is to with-draw your labour 
and at long last we have struck like an over-worked 
horse will. 

. ■ — • — Machinist 



Both Sides of the H-Bomb 


Brothers of the Common Life 

Glasgow, Scotland, March, 1957. 

My Dear friends 

I understand and appreciate the tribute that 
lies in your quick publication of “Walk the Proud 
Road.” (Personally, I think this is one of the best 

I have ever written could it be because I have 

seldom written in so worthy a cause? If at any 
time you think that any of my poems can under- 
line an issue, illustrate a point, or strike a chord 
— — please do not. hesitate to use them. 

. . That is why they are written. 


As you surmise, I have my poems printed pri- 
vately. Who would touch them? So Mohammed 
goes to the Mountain. It’s expensive, but, when 
people like yourselves think I’ve said something — 

that’s my reward, my brothers, 

* # * 

A few details about myself. I’m 25 and a 
worker (at present a telephonist) . I’ve been writ- 
ing for about 5 years now and it hasn’t made me 
richer. Oh, no? But you and I know that just isn’t 
true. It has made me richer by extending my coun- 
try and increasing my people. The brothers and 
sisters I have spoken to, these are my nearest and 
dearest. The cities and towns where my voice has 
been heard, there is my country. 

May they both keep growing! 

Wherever men will listen, I will speak. Wher- 
ever they won’t, I yell my damnfool head off! 

You, my brothers of the Common Life, can 
understand this thing that is in me, I know. 

Be sure I’ll write again, 

Aye yours, 

Tom Malcolm 
* # # 

From Valley Forge to the Proud Walkers of Ala- 
bama has been a long way. 

Maybe the road from the Pentagon to the Com- 
monweal will be as long. 

But time is on our side. Time, and people like 
you all. 

Malcolm 

(Editor’s Note: In our March 5th issue we printed Tom 
Malcolm’s poem of tribute to the Negroes of Montgomery, 
Ala., Walk the Proud Road. The above letter is the poet’s 
response to News & Letters. On page 7 of this issue we 
print another of his poems, Kikuyu! This too, is taken 
from his collection of Poems of Political Passion which he 
recently published in Scotland.) 


The Bermuda Confer- 
ence revealed itself as 
little more than a stra- 
tegy meeting between 

U.S. and England for 
global nuclear war. This 
could have been seen in 
advance. . 

The shock isn’t that 
the West has now open- 
ly declared itself as 
ruthless and indifferent 
to human life as the ty- 
rannical Communist 
world. The shock is that 
a satellite power like 
England is forced by 
crisis to spell out so 
plainly that atomic de- 
struction is the only end 
in view in the struggle 
for world domination be- 
tween the 2 state-capital- 
ist giants, U.S. and Rus- 

Sl2K>» « 

“UNITY” 

Nothing so clearly re- 
vealed Eisenhower’s arro- 
gance as the fact that he 
left most of his “technical 
advisers” at home. He went 
to Bermuda to lay down 
the line to the English 
satellite and Macmillan was 
there to take it. But it 
wasn’t to be quite that sim- 
ple. 

The sudden and hurried 
trip to Bermuda of Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Ruben 
Robertson Jr., Secretary of 
the Air Force Donald 
Quarles, and Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, Chairman 
Lewis Straus, tells far more 
about that Conference than 
do the press releases be- 
fore, during and after the 
Conference. 

While America and Eng- 
land could find nothing, or 
very little, they were for, 
they found one thing they 
were both against: Russia. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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EBB COAL AND ITS PEOPLES 

Militant Miner Out to “Better Himself” Becomes — 

THE "DIFFERENT" BOSS: WORS E! 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano , 

Skilled vs. Production Workers 


SCOTT’S RUN, W. Va.— 
This guy is a young man. 
He had served as a com- 
mitteeman for the union, 
and fought the company 
time after time over any 
issue that the men would 
bring up. 

He would say, “If we let. 
the company get away with 
anything, it’s our own 
fault. Those bosses are 
out for themselves and we 
all know that. If we don’t 
look out for ourselves, no 
one else wilL” 

At Local Union meetings, 
he’d blast the company and 
the Local Union officers 
for letting the company get 
away with too much. 

“The give and take that 
the company is always 
talking about means just 
one thing: we give and 
they take. It’s always been 
that way, and it’ll keep on 
being that way until we do 
something about it.” Many 
thought, like himself, that 
he was a good Union man 

KEEPS MOVING UP 

He moved around from 
job to job, always taking 
one that was better than 
the one he had before. He 
finally ended up on the cut- 
ting machine, making top 
rate. 

After several months on 
the cutting machine he de- 


cided to get his bossing 
papers. “Not to be a boss,” 
he explained, “I’ve got toe 
many friends ever to be a 
boss. I’m just getting my 
papers to learn all I can 
about this business. It’s 
good for guys in the Union 
to know this stuff. You 
can learn more about what 
the company can or can’t 
get away with. We need 
someone who knows the 
score and isn’t afraid to 
say something about it 
when they try to pull some- 
thing on the men.” 

TAKES BOSSING JOB 

He had no difficulty in 
getting his papers. Soon 
after he got them he was 
offered a job as a boss. He 
took it. . 

This is how he explained 
crossing the line, “I don’t 
see why a man can’t be a 
boss and still be a good 
Union man. I’ve always 
believed that a boss could 
go along with the contract 
and still do his job. You 
know that I’ll not be. doing 
anything against the con- 
tract. 

“I’ve known a lot of 
bosses in my time, but you 
know that I could never be 
like some of them. I’m still 
the same guy. I’m Just bet- 
tearing myself, that’s all.” 


Jells Boss: “ Leave Me Alone 99 

PURSGLOVE, W. Va.— 


I was shooting on a section 
and the boss was real ly 
putting it on me. He 
wanted me to do the shoot- 
ing, rock dust, hang can- 
vas and any other odd job 
he could find for me to do. 
Just keeping up with the 
cutting machine kept me 
plenty busy. With this 
other work he wanted me 
to do, I knew I couldn’t do 
It all. 

“I TRIED” 

I tried for a while. I was 
running all over the sec- 
tion. I’d get through 
throwing a little rock dust 
when the boss would come 
around wanting some can- 
vas hung a couple of blocks 
away. I’d be there hang- 
ing the canvas and he’d run 
up saying that I’d have to 
hurry up and shoot the 
place the cutting machine 
had just pulled out of or 
he’d be out of coal to load. 

The cutter saw what was 
happening and stopped me. 
“Look,” he said, “You’re 
going to knock yourself 
out. You can’t do every- 
thing he tries to make you 
do. Take it easy. You’re 
throwing that rock dust 
now. Just keep throwing 
it. The loading machine is 
about ready to come into 
the place I just cut. Don’t 
go there right now to shoot 


it. Just keep throwing 
that dust. When that load- 
ing machine has to wait on 
coal, the boss will get off 
your back soon enough.” ' 

I kept right on throwing 
that dust. The loading 
machine ran out of coal 
and the boss had to get 
the loading machine opera- 
tor and his buddy to shoot 
the place. The same thing 
happened in the next place. 
When ■ the boss found me 
he started to give me heil 
for not keeping my work 
up. 

CAN’T BE DONE 

But I was ready for him. 
“Now look,” I said, “you’re 
the boss on this section. 
I’m supposed to do what 
you tell me to do. You 
tell me to rock dust, hang 
canvas, shoot or anything 
else, and I do it. I’m just 
following your orders. You 
make up your mind what 
you want. 

“But I can tell you right 
now that if you want me 
to keep that coal shot for 
the loading machine, I'm 
not going to be doing the 
things you’re trying to 
make me do. It can’t be 
done.” | 

He didn’t say anything 
but he must have done 
some thinking. He hasn’t 
bothered me since then. 


MEN KNEW BETTER 

There were plenty of 
men who knew different. 
They had seen this same 
thing happen time and time 
again. They told him 
what he could expect. 


“I don’t care what you] 
might have been, what 
you have said, or what 
you are saying now. Once 
you're a boss, you’re no 
longer a Union man. 
You’ll do what the com- 
pany says — or else. 
They’ll be paying you to 
get coal. If you don’t 
get it, you’re out as a 
boss and you know it. 

“Just wait until they 
start putting pressure on 
you for that coal. You’P. 
be singing a different tune. 
You won’t have the men to 
protect you from the com- 
pany then. You’ll either go 
their way or go down the 
road.” 

At first, he tried to go 
along with the men on his 
section. Then he began to 
change. The men missed 
nothing. There was plenty 
of talk: 

“You ean’t tell him 
anything. He thinks 
there isn’t a thing he 
doesn’t know.” 

And later, “That guy 
wants you to do every- 
thing. He keeps saying, 
‘You don’t mind helping me 
out a little bit do you?’ But 
every time, it’s for that ex- 
tra pound of coal.” 

“Now he’s trying to get 
one man to run a ma- 
chine by himself.” 

“That guy is just plain 
coal hungry. He said he’d 
be different. Well, he sure 
is. He’s worse than the 
other bosses.” 

The men complained 
against him so much that 
even the pit-boss on his 
shift cautioned him about 
the pressure he was put- 
ting on his men. He ig- 
nored the warning. 


THE MEN ACT 

The men on his secticl: 
finally took some action. 
What they did happens but 
rarely at that mine. The 
entire crew went into the 
super’s office and told him 
they wanted a transfer tjo 
another section. 

This “good Union mai 
boss couldn’t believe t’ 
was happening to him. 
knew now that the men 
had turned against hi: 
but he still couldn’t s< 
where he had turned 
against the men. 

If he could recall sonie 
of the things he had said 
when he had been one of 
the men, it would be veiy 
simple to figure out. 

He is the company, 
men know what the scot 
is. They’re not afraid to 
say something about what 
he was trying to get away 
with — and they are more 
than willing to do some- 
thing about it. I 


One thing that most 
women workers can’t see is 
someone, whose husband is 
a tool and die worker or 
any highly-paid skilled 
worker, working for more 
money. It isn’t only t h a t 
they think she is crazy for 
eoming into a factory for 
8 hours, but that she takes 
a job away from someone 
who needs money to live 
on, not to save. 

money-hungry 

The wife of a highly-paid 
tool inspector was telling 
me how her husband is 
money-hungry and won't 
take a vacation at all. We 
began talking about the 
union they formed for the 
skilled trades, separate 
from the production work- 
ers. She said they did it 
because they felt the UAW 
wasn’t doing enough for 
them. They should get 
more money than the rest. 

I am not against any one 
getting more money from 
the company, but I asked 
her why should a skilled 
worker get more than a 
production worker? 

Her answer was that he 
takes a long time to devel- 
op his skill and he has to 


study for at least 4 years. 

I couldn’t help laughing. 

SWEATSHOP 

Just the other day the 
*girls were talking about a 
Detroit sweatshop, a place 
called Fitzsimmons, where 
they make auto parts and 
their production is 400 to , 
500 pieces above other 
shops. 

A cousin of one of the 
girls called her up. She 
was actually crying over 
the phone from tiredness 
and sheer exhaustion as a 
result of working on the 
production line at this 
place. And they constant- l 
ly try to raise the quota. 
This woman not only works 
on the production line but v 
goes home and takes care 
of 4 kids. 

I WHO IS TO JUDGE? 

I asked my friend, the 
wife of a skilled worker; 

How do yon judge, and 
who is to judge, who 
should get more money 
for his or her work 
— the person who spends 
a few years studying or 
the person who takes a 
few years off his or her 
life by working on a pro- 


duction line? 




Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

How to Stop the Big Crook 


Don’t make that great 
mistake as so many people 
have done: don’t try to set 
up some kind of crooked 
deal to make a, lot of money 
by not working. 

They are just racketeers 
who go around robbing and 
beating the poor working 
people out of all their 
money for nothing. Just be- 
cause they may be friends 
with a governor, and have 
the lawyers, and sometimes 
get the presidents of all 
kinds of organizations to 
join up with them, they 
make a big racket out of 
this kind of big leadership. 

j - 1 

HOW CAN rr BE? 

The truth is, how can a 
leader, as in the NAACP, 
or union leaders, or the big 
Democratic party and Re- 
publican party, let such a 
person take over a crooked 
deal ? How can it take so 
| long before they can see 
what a great mistake they 
made? How can they let 
these big crooks make such 
a big fool oat of them, by 
letting them take in all the 
money through their hands, 
and then pay all their ex- 
penses, too? 1 


That is just like the 
white people used to treat ^ 
the Negro people in the 
| olden days. But Negroes 
have learned to keep some- i 
thing for themselves. That 
is why the white people rob ! 
and beat their own people 
out of so much money to- 
day. 

The biggest mistake the 
Negroes ever made was 
when our foreparents let 
these white people fool 
them over here to be made 
slaves for them; to be 
worked to death. Those 
whites took all we made , 
for themselves, and left us 
with nothing. 

WE WON’T LET THEM 

But since we are Ameri- 
cans we won’t let the big - 
crooks make a big fool out 
of us any more. 

The Union leaders will 
have to judge their own 
way. The workers are go- 
ing to work their way from 
under so much pressure 
and hard work so that they 
won’t be so tired and broke- 
down anymore. Then, the 
big crook wdn’t get so far 
into peoples’ affairs. 
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UNION BUNGLES L.A. STRIKE, 
CHRYSLER PICKET SAYS 


LOS ANGELES— I don’t 
understand why they have 
a picket line now at the 
Chrysler strike in Los An- 
geles. They might as well 
not have it! What’s the use 
of having a picket line 
from 6 in the morning to 6 
at night? They leave the 
plant unguarded all night. 
There isn’t even any picket 
line on Sunday, I don’t 
believe that everybody ip 
religious and I don’t think 
that the company is that 
religious. 

You can go down and 
picket any time you want 
to. As long as you get in 
8 hours a week you’re eligi- 
ble for Union help. 

Some guys have put in a 
lot more than 8 hours a 
week and have credit for 
several weeks ahead. I won- 
der if the Union is going 
to honor those extra hours 
and not require these guys 
to picket in coming weeks. 
I doubt if they will. 

“NO OVERTIME” 

BACK EAST 

The Local has got assur- 
ances from Chrysler Locals 
back East that they 
wouldn’t work any over- 
time and build any extra 
cars to make up for the 
production being lost here. 


They are still discussing 
on the line that there was 
no advantage to waiting 10 
days after the wildcat to 
go out on an authorized 
strike. They might as well 
have struck when they 
were out. 

If you’re going to strike, 
you strike, and don’t fool 
around. It was ridiculous 
to let the company have 10 
more days of production. 

—-Chrysler Picket. 


Chrysler Strike Relief Worse than Charity ; 
Los Angeles Striker Describes Red Tape 


LOS ANGELES— There 
had been talk of strike re- 
lief for the Chrysler strik- 
ers here, but nothing was 
definitely said on how much 
we were to receive. 

Finally, in the begin- 
ning of the third week of 
the strike they started 
giving it out: $12 for a 
married couple, phis $3 
, for each child. This is in 
the form of a voucher 


Detroit Workers Discuss 

CHRYSLER OVERTIME BAN 

Los Angeles Chrysler 
strike and the company’s 
refusal to settle it, and 


Reutfier Turns to 
Skilled Workers 
For Bis Support 

VAN NUYS, Calif.— 
Now that Reuther is re- 
ceiving some set-backs 
from production workers 
in former strongholds of 
his, he is turning to skilled 
workers for support. He is 
-promising them the moon; 
everything from 50c across 
the board to better repre- 
sentation. 

It seems very funny. 
Skilled workers often re- 
gard unskilled workers as 
a lower form of humanity 
who didn't take the oppor- 
tunity to get “educated,” 
and who therefore aren’t 
as “smart,” 

But here they are, being 
taken in by promises from 
a man who has been selling 
the auto workers short for 
more than 10 years while 
the “dum b” production 
workers are wised up 
enough to say, “we’ve had 
enough.” 

Incidentally, if there is 
anyone around who still 
likes Reuther I wish he 
would write in to News & 
Letters and let us know 
why he thinks so. This 
paper seems like a good 
place to argue things out 
.and get them straight 
while it is hard to find the 
time or opportunity to do 
so down in the union lljiall. 

— Skilled G. M, Worker. 


DETROIT — The daily 
papers reported that Nor- 
man Matthews, a UAW 
vice president and the 
leading negotiator with 
Chrysler Corp., said that 
Chrysler workers will not 
work any more overtime. 

Workers are having 
their say about this 
statement. Some said 
that if this had been the 
Union’s position in 19.55 
many hundreds of laid- 
off workers would still be 
in the plants today. 

TOO LATE 
• 

Why didn’t Matthews 
and the Union propose this 
at the beginning of the ’57 
model when some workers 
were working 9 and 10 
hours a day, 7 days a 
week? They waited until 
the company had worked 
all the overtime it needed. 

Matthews’ statement 
said that becatxse of the 


other long-standing griev- 
ances, there’ll be no more 
overtime. He also said 
that according to the con- 
tract a worker cannot re- 
fuse overtime if the com- 
pany schedules it. 

One worker said, “This 
leaves us holding the 
bag. Like today, we don’t 
know what to do. The 
company says, half-hour 
overtime. The Union says 
nothing. We’re caught in 
the middle. No steward 
or committeeman said a 
word, whether we should 
or should not work. No 
news from the Local 
hall " 

Workers are saying : 
When this mess is over, no 
union leader or company 
official will tell me to work 
overtime. 

— Production Worker. 


which can be spent only 
in one designated market. 

This is the aid the Inter- 
national is giving the strik- 
ing workers after the Local 
Union gave Chrysler 10 
more days of production — 
and then delayed the strike 
further to get International 
approval. 

The relief interviews are 
most disorganized affairs. 
It reminds me of the unem- 
ployment and State relief 
set-up. You wait in long 
lines, The interviewing is 
done one man at a time. 
There are 3,700 men to be 
interviewed. 

BY THE NUMBERS 

Everyone gets a number 
and by late Friday after- 
noon they are interviewing 
No. 80. They expect to 
close the office at 3 p.m., 
and not reopen until Mon- 
day. My number is in the 
900’s. I doubt if they will 


" IN THE HOLE » 

A guy at unemploy- 
ment told me he was 
laid-off but he could go to 
the Union for 2-to 4-hour 
odd jobs here and there. 
“But,” he said, “What’s 
the use? I’d have to pay 
them $5 for every job 
they send me on, just 
like an employment 
agency, and I wind up in 
the hole.” . . 

— Construction Worker, 

Detroit. 


get to me by next week. 

From what I have heard, 
they ask if you have any 
money; if you own prop- 
erty; if your wife is work- 
ing; if you own or rent 
your house; if you have 
any money in the bank. 

If your answer is “No,” 
to all these questions, 
you take a pauper’s oath 
and they write out a 
voucher. 

TOO LITTLE 

There is no money to 
cover any other expenses 
except some food. And for 
this you must put in 8 
hours of picketing a week. 

This is the Union that 
has over $25 million in 
the strike fund. This is 
the same Union that has 
lawyers and politicians 
“fighting” to raise un- 
employment insurance a 
few dollars a month. 

When it comes to helping 
people get back their own 
money, they are worse than 
any state, social, or charit- 
able organizations. 

There has been no gen- 
eral meeting of the mem- 
bership since the strike 
started. 

— Chrysler Striker. 


Working Woman Resents Management’s Slander 


LOS ANGELES — I re- 
cently read a short article 
on working wives which is 
more callous and idiotic 
than anything I have ever 
heard on the subject. The 
article was from a steel in- 
dustry magazine. This is 
what it said. 

“Is the 35 hour week or 
4 day week an urgent is- 
sue? Doesn’t the steadily 
growing number of women 
in the work force indicate 
that families want more 
money but not more leisure 
each week ? Some industrial 
relations people think that 
management can satisfy 
the need for leisure by em- 
ployes more satisfactorily 
by longer vacations, not 
shorter hows.” 

THE FACTS 

There isn’t a woman I 
have worked with who 
wouldn’t have some bitter 
remark to make at this so- 
called observation. 7 . : : y 

I remember how our fore- 
man used to beg and 
threaten us to work pver- 
time on Saturday. I re- 
member also how feelings 
of guilt would plague the 
women with children at 
having to leave them in 
order to make an extra 
dollar. The extra dollar 
wasn’t extra, either, It was 
needed to pay the' bills be- 


cause the husband’s wages 
couldn’t always meet the 
cost of living. 

TOTAL FATIGUE 

I wonder what women 
this article is referring to. 
Certainly not the working 
woman who has to come 
home after a day’s work 
and make supper, wash 
dishes, take care of the 
kids, straighten the house, 
wash and iron clothes, 
bathe and flop into bed! 

Leisure is an unknown 
quantity. The need for 
more money to meet 
debts has become so 
acute that leisure is a 
luxury a working woman 
can’t even think about. 
It's not even leisure you 
dream about, but simply 
more sleep. 

However, these industrial 


RUNAWAY! 

A few weeks ago, 
when the “experts” were 
saying that the average 
worker’s wage would be 
about $8,000 a year by 
I960," a girl I work with 
said, “If we’ll be making 
$8,000 a year, you can be 
sure it’ll cost ns $10,000 
a year to live l” 

— Woman Worker, 
Detroit. ■ 


relations people put 2 and 
2 together and got 6. They 
try to use the fact, that 
women work, as a weapon 
against the struggle for 
shorter hours. If they 
asked some of the women 
they so glibly write about 
what they think, I’m afraid 
they’d be in for a rude 
awakening. 

— Working Wife. 


“NO SPEEDUP” 

Is the Slogan 

LOS ANGELES. — The 
General Motors plant at 
South Gate is really put- 
ting together some lousy 
ears. As a result, it is ru- 
mored in the plant, some 
dealers are insisting that 
their orders be filled from 
other plants. That is one 
of the explanations going 
around for the fact that we 
are sometimes working only 
4 days a week and some- 
times not even 8 hours a 
day. 

The company is sending 
mailings to all the workers 
asking them to let the com- 
pany know of any sugges- 
tions they may have to im- 
prove quality. They are 
also running a quality slo- 
gan contest with a TV set 
for the prize,) * ' : 

However there is no 


LAY-OFF AT 
PONTIAC! 

, LOS- ANGELES-.-- ; 
They have just laid off 
1500 men at the Gen- 
eral Motors plant hi 
South Gate: 900 on 
nights and 600 on days. 
Some departments have 
been cut from 2 shifts 
to one-shift production. 

* * * 

It really got me angry, 

; in view of this situation, 
;to hear the radio com- 
mercials of the Pontiac 
dealers. In these, a 
housewife calls Mr. Pon- 
1. tiae on the telephone and 
; tells him to keep on pro- 
ducing cars because so 
■ many people want them. 

Another commercial in 
this series has this same 
housewife ordering a 
dozen eggs and 6 Pon- 
tiacs from her grocer. 
She then says, “Oh, that’s 
too many!” 

The grocer says, "Too 
many Pontiacs?” 

She replies, “No, too 
many eggs. We can’t get 

enough Pontiacs.” 

* * * 

Who do they think 
they are fooling when 
it’s in all the papers 
that a local plant pro- 
ducing Pontiacs is lay- 
ing off so many work- 
ers? 

— Angry GM Worker 
South Gate, Calif. ^ 


magic slogan to improve 
quality as they’ll soon find 
out. They are just going to 
have to improve working 
conditions and get rid of 
the speed-up 

’ " ■' ' —GM'Workeff 



EDITORIALS 

Who Will Watch the Watchdogs ? 

Workers are talking about Reuther’s plan for a 
committee of "leading citizens” to be appointed as a 
watchdog over the UAW treasury. Some say it’s like 
around the police department when a policeman is to be 
tried. The trial committee or trial board is always po- 
licemen or ex-policemen, and the verdict is always, 
"Not guilty,” regardless of how strong the evidence 
is against them. 

This has just recently been proven all over again in 
the case of police brutality against Negroes. The Negro, 
Mitchell, who brought up this case, got as far as the 
, trial board, and this trial board whitewashed the po- 
licemen who beat him up. 


Some of the workers are saying that the Senate 
Committee isn’t investigating labor leaders like Beck 
and Hoffa in the interest of the rank and file worker, 
but only to see how much these bigwigs have swindled 
the government of income taxes. 

Other workers say that Reuther’s invitation to the 
committee to investigate the UAW is like a man playing 
poker, hoping his bluff will back them down. 

No worker felt that the so-called watchdog com- 
mittee members would be any better than Beck, Hoffa, 
or Reuther, so why would the UAW invite them to 
investigate? 

Why shouldn’t the UAW ask the workers to 
constitute a committee to do this? It is the work- 
ers’ money that is involved, and it is supposed 
to he their Union. 


For years the Union leaders have told us they 
mistrust those big city officials ; that the city budget is 
always in the red because somebody has sticky fingers. 
Now, they propose that same type of eivic leaders to 
be the watchdog over the Union’s fmances.Workers 
don't trust them. 

They want to know why not a rank-and-file 
committee, elected from the UAW itself, to watch 
over their money and over their leaders. They 
certainly are, a much better judge of how the 
money should be spent. _ [' 

Reuther, in the midst of the UAW convention, said 
that 97 per cent of the delegates approved the "watch- 
dog committee” of people outside the union. It’s funny 
how 97 per cent of the rank-and-file workers get only 
3 per cent of the vote, and 3 per cent of the bureau- 
crats count up to 97 per cent of the vote. 

Here, in Detroit, the workers were saying that one 
point on all their minds is the purpose of the dues in- 
crease. The overwhelming majority of the rank-and- 
file workers are opposed to an increase in union dues. 
They know what happens to their money in the hands 
of these labor leaders. Some workers pointed out that 
John L. Lewis has interests in a bank and shipping 
company; that he, Beck and Hoffa are all the same; 
that maybe the only difference is that those were 
caught and others were not. 

No worker believes that Reuther’s so-called leading 
citizens committee will be any different from those 
"leading citizens”, who are still writing to the daily 
papers to express their high esteem of Hoffa. He w i 
even re-elected to some city post here. It’s all a swindle, 
they say. 

* * * 

Those labor leaders are always looking for 
some one above to handle the affairs of the ranks 
who put them where they are. The last thing those 
control over their own affairs. They just want the 
workers to accept what is handed down to them. 
The Workers are siek and tired of all this and are 
talking of how to get the union back into their own 
hands. 

— C. D. 
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RANK & FILE 

OPPOSITION 

Some workers read 
that Stellato opposed the 
50c dues increase and 
that he was trying to 
hustle support from the 
Rank & File opposition 
to fight against this in- 
crease and propose s, 
$100 million strike fund 
instead. 

They started to sug- 
gesting among them- 
selves how they could 
eall up right away to 
the Rank & File dele- 
gates at the conven- 
tion and tell them if 
they go along with the 
50c dues increase — or 
with Stellato’s pro- 
posal — they better 
stay in Atlantic City 
and not return to the 
shop. 

— Rank & File Worker, 
Detroit. 


CHRYSLER STRIKE 

I saw some of the; 
articles you just received 
from the Chrysler strik- 
ers in L. A. (See page 
3), and told some of the 
men in my plant that 
their strike relief is only 
$12 a week, plus $3 for 
each dependent — any you 
have to go through the 
same test to be eligible 
for it as a person does to 
get on relief. 

One man said, “It’s 
true! During the long 
Chrysler strike here in 
1946, my brother-in-law 
was working at Dodge. 
He got pneumonia dur- 
ing the strike from be- 
ing on the picket line 
every morning. 

“After he spent 3 or 
4 weeks sick in bed, his 
wife called his Local 
Union for aid. 

“They told her he 
would have to come and 
get it. After she ex- 
plained that he was m 
bed and couldn’t come, 
they told her if he 
couldn’t come in person 
he couldn’t get anything. 

"She called me and 
told me what hap- 
pened. I called the In- 
ternational representa- 
tive of that Local and 
told him that if they 
didn’t give my brother- 
in-law some aid this 
day I would flood the 
plant with leaflets and 
tell the workers here 
who were paying $1 a 
week to aid the strik- 
ers not to pay another 
penny because this is 
the way the union acts 
when a worker needs 
help. That eveni n g 
they were there with 
$ 20 .” 

— Chrysler Worker, 
Detroit. 


During the first week 
of our strike, one man 
came over to talk to the 
pickets. He had read 
about the strike in the 
paper. 

As an owner of a 
small store near the 
plant he has time-plan 
dealings with many 
Chrysler workers. He as- 
sured the workers on the 
line that for the duration 
of the strike he wasn’t 
going to press for pay- 
ments on their accounts. 
He said he sympathized 
with our aims. 

— Chrysler Striker, 
Los Angeles. 

* * * 

On the Thursday after- 
noon before the strike, a 
lot of people were ready 
to go 4 hours before the 
strike was called. 

They tried to have a 
walk out but it didn’t 
pan out. In the body 
shop they started beat- 
ing on the cars and walk- 
ing down the aisles but 
they went back to work 
in 5 or 10 minutes. 

— Chrysler Striker, 

.. h ■ Los Angeles.' 


STEELWORKERS 

Conditions in the mill 
are a lot different than 
in the mines in a lot of 
ways. In the mine, the 
the other fellow’s safety 
depends on your safety. 
But in the mill every- 
thing seems so individ- 
ual. It’s the way they 
have it set up. Each de- 
partment seems separate 
from the others, and 
each does things their 
own way. 

A mill-worker seems 
like an individualist, the 
way it’s set up. Each is 
working for himself, in- 
stead of all together^ 

— Steelworker, 
Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

Negroes have the dirt- 
iest jobs in the steel 
mills. White seelwork- 
ers may stiart in the 
dirty jobs but before 
long they manage to 
maneuver * around and 
get better jobs. But Ne- 
groes are stuck. 

I know a lot of white 
guys who started when I 
did and are making top 
rate now. But I’m stuck. 

A lot of the Negroes 
have wanted to do some- 
thing about it, but a lot 
of them have worked 
there for sp long and 
seen they couldn’t go 
any further pnd just go 
on putting their time in. 


If the Company and 
the Union changed their 
policy they could easily 
break the production 
records they’re setting 
now. But the way it is, 
if a man knows he can 
only go so far, he just 
"puts his time in.” 

■ — Negro Steelworker, 
Pittsburgh. 


•* BUSINESS 

UNIONISM » AND 
RACKETEERING 

A headline in the De- 
troit News sums up the 
Beck-Hoffa mess pretty 
well: “Truck Firms 
Trust Hoffa in Dealings ‘ 
on Contracts.” 

The article says that 
Hoffa has “a sizeable 
cheering section among 
businessmen who deal 
with him across the bar- 
gaining table.” It goes 
on to quote from various 
heads of trucking firms, 
all of whom are unani- 
mous in their agreement 
that Hoffa is an expert 
in preventing "1 a b o r 
troubles.” 

One said that when 
you deal with Hoffa you 
never have to worry j 
about strikes, wildcats, 
or labor slow-ups. And 
that is exactly why 
Hoffa is a real racketeer. 
He is in league with the 
companies to keep the 
teamsters down. 

— Student, 

Detroit. 


In an Electrical Shop 
where I used to work 
a few years ago, the 
Teamsters got in with 
the boss who made a 
deal with them to or- 
ganize the place be- 
cause the girls were 
talking about organiz- 
ing in a CIO Union. 

The Teamsters sat 
around intimidating 
the women workers 
and that’s how they 
organized us. 

■ — Electrical Worker, 
New Yory City. 

* * * 

A year or two ago. 
Beck used about $2 mil- 
lion in Union funds to 
back Montgomery-Warcl 
in the financial fight 
they had. As a reward, 
he got the right to “or- 
ganize” there. That 
wasn’t called a scandal 
but now it’s called a 
scandal because Team- 
ster funds are used to 
finance bars, etc. 

The real scandal is 
that no Union has any 
business in business. 

—Old Militant, 

Flint, Mich. 
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Dubinsky is supposed 
to be such an honest 
labor leader and his In- 
ternational Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union is 
supposed to be such an 
honest Union, and I sup- 
pose it is. How come that 
right now 3 Union big- 
shots are being investi- 
gated for racketeering? 

They didn’t just start. 
They’ve been around for 
a long time playing the 
same game but it wasn’t 
“stylish” to call them 
racketeers before. 

Now, the new style 
is to tell everybody 
how honest you are by 
proving that the other 
guy is a racketeer be- 
fore he gets the chance 
to prove that he’s 
honest and you’re the 
,u: . . racketeer. "^ v " 

—“Through the. Mill” 

New York City. 

■ ' ■ * * * 

I see where in Indiana 
' the legislature has 
passed a “right to work” 
law. It doesn’t surprise 
me. Every year, out here 
in California, the same 
bill comes up. So far it 
has been defeated. But 
even so, it is one thing 
to pass laws like that 
coon, and another to put them 
into effect. Take the 
Taft-Hartley law. It is 
designed to destroy la- 
bor, but so far it has 
had little effect. ' 

The union leaders 
make a big pretense of 
fighting Taft-Hartley. 
They have put millions 
of pieces of literature 
j-fri t;. , out against it. But 
when the chips were 
down and there was a 
chance to keep it off 
the books in 1947 by 
the general strike that 
everyone was talking 
of then, they jran away 
from a real fight. 

But even with the 
Taft-Hartley law on the 
books it has not really 
hurt labor. I can’t see 
that it has kept us from 
getting a wage increase 
or keeping our closed 
shop or from many of 
our other benefits. I 
don’t deny that they 
would like to use it but 
it’s one thing to have 
and another to enforce. 
Construction Worker 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Who Will Control? 

When people say that 
politics doesnft _ m e a n 
anything to them, what 
they mean is that Demo- 
crats dr Republicans — - 
what difference does it 
make? Once they get in, 
Democrats or Republi- 
cans, it doesn’t make 
any difference in the 
way I live. My life is 
just the way it has 


always been. 

Housewife. 

West Virginia, 

* . * * 

What struck me most 
in the Two Worlds col- 
umn (March 19, p. 5) 
was the. next to last 
paragraph. 

“They (the old radi- 
cals, labor bureaucrats 
and program-writers in 
general) fail to see what 
is new: the workers’ 
confidence in themselves. 
While old radicals have 
reduced the question to 
‘program,’ the workers 
have reduced it to the 
decisive question: Who 
will control production 
standards in the factory: 
workers or labor bureau- 
crats in cooperation with 
management? Who will 
rule in the Union hall: 
rank and file workers or 
the so-called leaders who 
haven’t seen a produc- 
tion line in the last 20 
years?” 

This paragraph seemed 
to me the key to the 
whole column. I can’t 
make any speeches about 
what it means and so 
forth but this is what 
struck me most. 

— Youth, 

Los Angeles. 

* * * 

NEGRO STRUGGLE 

A white woman I 
have known for a long 
time has 5 or 6 kids of 
school age. She told 
me that white people 
are saying they’ll take 
their kids out of school 
if they integrate. 

She said, “But when 
it comes to the show- 
down, I think they’ll 
change the way they 
had to on the bus. 

She said, “If Negro 
kids go to the same 
school, they’ll go, but 
nobody’s g o i n g t o 
make me take my kids 
out of that school.” 

— Montgomery Negro, 
Alabama. ? 

I think “The Big 
Story” is an above-aver- 
age TV program, espe- 
cially in their use of 
Negro actors. ■ 

A couple of months 
ago they had a story 
about a Negro news- 
paper reporter and a 
juvenile gang. The end- 
ing was rather corny, be- 
cause the “hoodlums”' 
were saved for society 
by being given tickets; to 
a boxing match, but at" 
least a white man was 
not fhe hero. — 

This week they had a 
story about a loan shark, 
a white man, in North 
Carolina. It was a Negro" 
worker who had the 
courage to stand up’ to 
him and expose him to 


the newspapers. 

Thm gave a 

. very exciting speech to 
his fellow-workers (both 
white and Negro) on 
how they had to stand 
up for their rights. And 
I think he meant civil 
rights, too. • 

Also, it showed friend- 
ships between Negroes 
and whites in the South, 
and they were true 
friendships, not Uncle 
Tomism. 

— TV-Viewcr, 

Detroit. 

* * * 

WAR & PEACE 

Some people think 
money can buy any- 
thing. That’s the way 
this country acts toward 
foreign countries, too. 
They think giving out 
money solves everything. 
It reminds me of the 
way some rich people 
hire governesses to take 
care of their children, 
and give the children 
money and gifts — { but 
never give them what 
they really need, their 
own love. ^ 

It doesn’t seem to me 
that what the people in 
those foreign countries 
(like Hungary, for in- 
stance) need is money 
and planes and that sort 
of thing. What they 
need is some moral sup- 
port. Then they could 
handle their own affairs 
in their own way. 

Housewife. 

West Virginia 
* * * 

Whether we are used 
as a soldier or a police- 
man or a working man 
or woman or private 
servant the results are 
all the same: the minds 
and muscles of the rank 
and file in all societies 
are enslaved and com- 
mandeered to perpetuate 
the elegant life of the 
elite parasite, whether it 
be King, Queen, Dicta- 
tor, President, Labor 
L ead e r, ‘ Businessmen, 
Banker or the Profes- 
sions. They all take a 
free ride on the backs of 
the working man and 
woman. 

We haven’t eradicated 
slavery in the USA so 
that makes us qualified 
to offer our tax dollars 
and more important the 
lives of our boys to pro- 
tect a parasitical slave 
master like Saud of 
Saudi Arabia. 

Our laws seem to 
cause nothing but confu- 
sion and misery, yet here 
we are trying to set up 
a world government with 
International law and 
the USA as the “Chief 
of Police!” 

— Edgar Leslie, 

; California; 


TWO WORLDS 

NEW CRISIS IN RUSSIA 

A new internal crisis is brewing in Russia. On 
March 30, the Central Committee of the Russian Com- 
munist Party passed an edict for the “decentralization” 
of Russia’s highly centralized, planned economy. 

The report of Nikita Khruschev, spelling out the 
meaning of this shake-up of the Administration of the 
State Plan, took up no less than two-thirds of all the 
leading newspapers’ space 

RUSSIAN WORKERS IN CONTINUOUS REVOLT 

As usual, the daily press in America sees only 
the maneuverings on top and is blind to — or delib- 
erate ignores — the revolt of the Russian workers from 
below which causes the maneuvers on high. 

I do not mean to say that the workers want this 
decentralization. They know that whether the desk of 
the State-Planner is in Moscow or in the district where 
the factory is located they will have to work harder. 
Like Ford’s “decentralization plans,” the Russian de- 
centralization will not give the worker any voice in 
production. 

No, neither the reorganization on top nor the fact 
that it was caused by revolt from below is the key to 
the internal crisis in Russia. What is crucial is that 
the present decentralization will not stop the revolt' 
from below. 

Russian workers cannot strike. Their resistance to 
exploitation must therefore, find other ways to express 
itself. The most common forms of resistance are con- 
tinual slowdowns and high labor turnover. So great is 
the labor turnover in the building industries, for ex- 
ample, that the Plan approved at last year’s 20th Con- 
gress had to promise building workers that 10 per cent 
of all they built would be used for their own housing. 
But when First Deputy Premier Pervukhm reported 
on the success of the 1956 Plan he had to add that 
plans for an increase in labor productivity were 
“underfulfilled in the coal, lumber, machine tools, and 
building materials industries.” And he also had to 
add that there had been “losses of working-time and 
uneven work.” 

THE OLD TUNE: LABOR MUST PRODUCE MORE 

Over the years and decades the Russian workers 
have been in continuous revolt against the State Plan. 
Millions of them are in forced labor camps as a result. 

What Is new now is that even among the mil- 
lions of workers and peasants who are not in 
forced labor camps, who constitute the normal 
working force, the slowdowns have reached such 
a high peak since the 20th Congress (See NEWS & 
LETTERS March 30, 1956) that the Sixth Five 
Year Plan has had to be entirely scrapped. 

A few months ago it was announced that the 
“planned rate of increase of economic expansion” had 
been cut from 11 per cent to 7 per cent. But the new 
Plan is no more acceptable to the workers than the old 
one because no less than 80 per cent of the total increase 
in industrial output in 1957 was “planned” to come from 
increased labor productivity 

During the past few months both Communist 
Party paper PRAVDA, and the government paper, 
IZVESTIA, as well as the so-called union paper, TRUD, 
have been full of sudden stories about “Violations of 
Labor Law:” 

Management is blamed for dismissing workers 
without cause and trade unions are blamed for being 
“careless in analyzing worker complaints.” While 
Khruschchev has carried out a campaign to get the 
lesser bureaucrats away from their desks and “into 
the fields,” management has blamed government for 
the housing shortage. As one manager put it, “It is 
rare that housing is ready at same time as factory 
building . . . (and this) greatly complicates recruiting 
of workers.” 

But all the bureaucrats government, man- 
agement, and “the intelligentsia” are united in 

one thing: to take it out of the hide of the worker. 

“Some persons,” says the outraged, well-fed, well- 
housed manager, “take a job only to obtain housing 
and then leave jobs in search of better circumstances 
for themselves.” 

At the head of all the bureaucrats, of course, 
stands Khruschev, the First Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist Party and the 
political boss over all planning, the new “decentral- 
ized” kind as well as the “centralized” kind. .As usual, 
it all rests on “raising labor productivity.” 

The struggle over labor productivity is the 
class struggle which is tearing at Russian total- 
itarianism. It will not rest until the workers have 
finally succeeded in overthrowing it, — R. D. 
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L. 4.-II.S. Students Boo and Walk Out at 
Racist Meeting in School Auditorium 


LOS ANGELES— On 
March 28, Gerald L, K. 
Smtih and his group rented 
the Hollywood High School 
auditorium to hold a meet- 
ing. 

When the news of this 
meeting became known to 
the students at Hollywood 
High School, there was a 
great deal of argument 
about Mr. Smith. Students 
from high schools and col- 
leges around Los Angeles 
decided that freedom of 
speech applied to Mr. Smith 
as well as to anyone else, 
but that we, the students, 
had a right to express 
what we think of Mr. 
Smith. 

The meeting was attend- 
ed by approximately 40G 
high school and college stu- 
dents who wanted to hear 
what Smith had to say. 1 
was one of those students 
who attended. Here is a 
brief account of what hap- 
pened at the first hour of 
that meeting. 

A woman introduced Mr. 
Smith and included in her 
introduction a “thumbnail 
sketch” of his career. Dur 
ing her introduction, the 
students applauded loudly 
at everything she said. This 
rattled her quite a bit, and 
fortunately we were unable 
to hear much of her intro- 
ductittn, 


THREATENS STUDENTS 

When Mr. Smith came to 
the microphone he told his 
audience he would not be- 
gin his prepared lecture 
until he had spoken with 
Mr. Stevens, the head of 
the Hollywood police sta- 
tion, about the disturbances 
in the audience. 

Over and over again Mr. 
Smith assurred us that he 
did not hate anyone, even 
those who disagreed with 
him. 

But, he was very careful 
to inform us that there 
were hundreds of police- 
men who were there to be 
sure that “nothing hap- 
pened.” 

We decided to refrain 
from any applause from, 
then on, just to be on the 
safe side. Mr. Smith lec- 
tured about what he al- 
ways lectures about. I won’t 
go into that here. I . would 
like to -mention that when 


Mr. Smith referred to a 
well-known columnist in 
Los Angeles who has pub- 
licly stated his contempt 
for Mr. Smith, the students 
in the audience cheered and 
applauded for several min- 
uted. 

WALK OUT 

Mr. Smith is not against 
anyone. He doesn’t hate- 
anyone, at least that’s 
what he said. He spoke 
about the Jews and then 
the Negroes. After a few 
warm-up remarks he said, 
“We cannot let the Negroes 
mongrelize us . . 

At this statement, 
about 300 students 
shouted, booed, and 
walked out. We were fol- 
lowed by about 100 more 
people a few minutes 
later. That’s all I heard 
about Gerald L. K. Smith 
and that’s all I care to 
hear. 

— High School Student. 


Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 
“In the Name of Progress” 


Bubble Gum 
Protest 

LOS ANGELES.— Three 
teen-agers were arrested at 
the Gerald L. K. Smith 
meeting at Hollywood High 
School Auditorium on 
March 28. One of them had 
punched a Juvenile Officer 
in the jaw, knocking him 
to the ground, and another 
teenager tossed an officer 
over his head with a judo 
hold. 

An estimated 2000 per- 
sons, about evenly divided 
between adults and stu- 
dents from colleges and 
from Hollywood and Fair- 
fax High Schools, attended 
the meeting. 

The students almost 
broke up the meeting, from 
the start, with catcalls 
boos and applause (when it 
was not expected or de- 
sired.) 

* * * 

' Prior to the meeting, 
Paul Coates, columnist for 
the Los Angeles MIRROR, 
interviewed several Holly- 
wood High School students. 
Among the items in his col- 
umn, as a result of this 
interview, were the follow- 
ing: 

. It seems that one group 
of students in the school 
were so against Smith that 
they wanted to have a bub 
ble-gum protest, “Where all 
of us would go to the meet- 
ing and sit jn the .audience 
and blow Cubbies while this 
•Mr.- Smith was • talking. To 
sort of distract him.” 


Senator Gifford Case, Re- 
publican from New Jersey, 
spoke to young delegates 
from 33 foreign countries 
in attendance at the recent 
annual New York Herald 
Tribune High School Forum. 
The theme of the forum 
was “The World We Want.” 

Sen. Case said, “America 
does not have an ideology 
— it is one.” He declared 
that under this political 
system the United States 


Tin God 
Saws Face 

WEST VIRGINIA. — 
Not long ago, here at the 
University, a boy yawned 
in class one morning. The 
boy next to the one who 
had yawned was accused 
by the instructor of do- 
ing it. Although he de- 
nied -it, he was immedi- 
ately thrown out of the 
class by the instructor. 

The student went to 
see his advisor and, 
through him, was allowed 
to re-enter the course, 
but in a different class. 

At the beginning of 
the semester the teacher 
had told the students 
that he could make 
plenty of money on the 
outside. He said he liked 
teaching because in the 
class-room he was a little 
tin-god, and furthermore, 
that he expected the 
students to recognize -this 
fact. 

How can there be any 
understanding bet ween 
teacher and student; how 
can there be a class-feel- 
ing conducive to learn- 
ing, when a teacher’s 
main purpose for being 
there is to be a little tin- 
god? b 

, .v , .... 


Woman's Viewpoint 

Things Don’t }ust “Work Out” 


WEST VIRGINIA — I 
don’t think anyone can ex- 
pect his mate to be “per- 
fect,” any more than you 
can expect to be perfect 
yourself. You have to ex- 
pect rough spots, but for 
a good marriage you have 
to smooth the spots out as 
you go along. 

There are some women 
who have got themselves 
into a really bad situation 
because they just went on 
“taking it.” I have no sym- 
pathy for a woman who 
just goes along and com- 
plains and does nothing 
about it. 

WHEN IT’S TOO LATE 

If you don’t “have it 
out” right from the start, 
and get things straight 
early you keep your hurt 
to yourself until it gets so 
big you don’t think you can 
stand it. Then, one day, 
you just don’t care any- 
more, and that’s the worse 
thing in the world. That’s 
when it’s too late to do 
anyth ing — you just go 
along] from one day to the 
next, 


has “managed to obtain the 
highest degree of economic 
activity in the world, the 
highest production, the 
highest material wealth 
that any society has ever 
known.” 

I only hope that some of 
the delegates were able to 
see some of the other 
America. Those that get 
out the tremendous produc- 
tion and to whom economic 
activity means higher 
prices, layoffs, and strikes, 
who create the material 
wealth by the sweat of 
their brow and have an en- 
tirely different idea of the 
( “World We Want” than 

Sen. Case. 

* * * 

I have just received the 
following letter from a 
high school girl of High 
land Park, Michigan: 

“Progress is great, but 
why must we play the parts 
of unwilling guinea pigs? 
This is the general attitude 
of the student body of 
Highland Park High School. 

“As things stand at pres- 
ent, the students have eight 
40-minute classes each 
school day. But lately there 
has been a rumor that a 
vital change is hovering 
over our heads. Some of 
the changes are: nine 55 
to 60 minute classes each 
school day; 20 to 25 min- 
ute lunch hour (this is im- 
possible because it takes 7 
minutes to get to the lunch 
room and 15 to 20 minutes 
to eat, providing you’re eat- 
ing knd talking with your 
friends, of course), and nc 
more home-room periods or 
study halls. 

“Now I ask you, do you 
believe that any change 
win succeed just because 
it’s m the name of prog- 
ress? , 

—Distraught Teenager. 


I think a girl friend of 
mine had the right idea. 
When she first got married 
she told her husband what 
she was going to stand for 
and what she wasn’t. She 
mean: it. When he did 
something they had agreed 
was “no go,” she let him 


know 


how she felt. 


Right from the start 
they’d talk everything over. 
They had even decided 
right from the start that 
they weren’t going to take 
any chances on getting on 
each other’s nerves. ; They 
agreed that she was to 
have a night out, and so 
was he. They’ve really 
worked things out and get 
along real fine. 


No 


real wpman wants a 


hen-pecked husband. I 
want my husband to feel 
free, just as I want to feel 
free. Nobody wants to feel 
like a prisoner. But you 
want to feel that with the 
freedom there’s also trust 
in each other. You want to 
you’re being honest 
each other. If either 
n’t satisfied, it seems 
e that two adults 
should be able to sit down 
and look each other in the 
eye and tell each other just 
exactly how they fed. 

TO TALK 

don’t want to keep 
ae tied to me; like 
soner if lie isn’t sat- 
You have to be 
able to talk to each other 
to get things straight. 

What ties you in knots is 
when you can’t get] your 
husband (or wife) to talk: 
You jwunt to share ©rings 
I wa|nt to talk wiih my 


husband about the mines. 
I want to tell him what’s 
happened to me during the 
day. If he just says, “I 
don’t want to talk about 
the mine — I’m glad I’m 
away from there for 
awhile” — and won’t listen 
to what’s bothering you 
either — you’re- just a 
stranger there. 

I’ve tried to think things 
through myself, to figure 
out what’s wrong, but it’s 
hard to figure out by your- 
self. You just wonder. You 
know you’re not alone. 
There are so many mar- 
riages that aren’t working 
out today. But that doesn’t 
make it any easier to take. 

NO CURE 

My nerves got so bad the 
doctor gave me some of 
those new “tranquilizers.” 
But he told me that they 
weren’t any cure for what 
was bothering me. He said 
the only cure was to get 
rid of the problem. 

That’s easier to say 
than to do. Not every 
woman can .just pick up 
and leave, and that 
doesn’t solve the prob- 
lems for every woman 
either. Lots of times 
that’s just changing your 
problems. 

What makes you stop 
and think is what made 
most of bUr parents hap- 
pier than we are today? 
Why are men and women 
so dissatisfied today? I 
think it’s not all just 
what’s happening in the 
home. What’s happening 
outside the home is where 
it starts. 

CAN’T GO BACK 

Women aren’t the same 
as they used to be either. 
A woman used to think 
that whatever happened, a 
woman’s place was in the 
home. She was supposed to 
put up with whatever hap- 
pened. Every woman did it. 
But a woman knows better 
than that today. They see 
other women who aren’t 
putting up with just going 
along. That’s why they’re 
even more dissatisfied. 

My mother tells me, 
“Don’t worry, things will 
work out.” But she’s 
wrong. Things don’t just 
“happen,” and you can’t 
just wait for things to 
work out by themselves. 
You can’t go back to the 
old days, and things can’t 
go on the way they are 
now, either. You have to 
try to do something to 
make your own life 
better. . 

— Miner’s Wife. 
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KIKUYU! 


Kikuyu! Kikuyu ! 

They smear the Wood of your children 
Upon my people’s forehead. 

They slaughter your people in thousands 
And the shadow of a Cross lies on our cities. 
They steal your cattle and your lands 
And we hear shame’s small voices. 

They have sown the Garden of Evil 

And forced our lads to water it 

With the blood of ten thousand innocents. 

‘’We are men made in Christ’s likeness; 

And yet we are treated like beasts.” 

They have hunted yon like game, 

Branded you like cattle, 

Shot you down like crazy dogs: 

And that is half their crime. 

They have made my folk your hunters, 

Our hand has held the branding iron, 

Our finger squeezed the trigger; 

That is the other hellish half. 

0 friend, my heart with yours is beating 
In the startled forestland. 

My. feet upon the mountainside 
Touch the echoes of your own. 

1 would be a living shield, 

A wall of flesh and bone and love 
Protecting your sweetheart and your sister. 

You brave the hounds and the long black rifles, 

I would be the door ajar 

That you may flee the thundered street. 

Your eyes seek peace among the stars 
Above the concentration camp, 

I would be the soothing stars. 

For this is the time of opening eyes, 

Seeing real day in the naked fight, 

Knowing the image from the mirage. 

This is the time of reaching out 
For the eager hand of Africa, 

Seeking the brother’s good strong fingers. 


(See: 


-—Tom Malcolm 

“Brothers of the Common Life,” page 1) 


News d Letters Committees 

(In this column we report on the experiences of 
NEWS & LETTERS committees in different parts of the 
country. The information is taken from letters written 
by vraious committee members in which they tell of 
the impact the paper has hi their shops and communi- 
ties, and of the people who tome to editing meetings to 
work with, and join, the committees.) 

LOS ANGELES — Last walked across the room 
night we had a party and heard the General 
given by the Los Angeles Motors workers present 
editing committee of talking about inflation, 
News & Letters. Among deflation and how they 
those present were sev- consider the fight for 
eral workers from the better working conditions 
, _ , , r , far more important than 

nearby General Motors getting R few pennieg 

plant and their wives. more j n the coming nego- 
Also present was a young tiations. 
intellectual. * # # 

* * * That snobbish young 

At one time during the “intellectual” was obvi- 

party I was talking to ously the most backward 
the intellectual about person in the room 
News & Letters and the 
confidence it has in the 
American working peo? 
pie. f 

He said that the paper j 
was of no use because? 
the American workers are? 

“backward.” As “proof”? 
of this, he offered his? 
one fact: “I know them.”? 

* * * f 

A few minutes later If 


— Committee Member. 


ITEMS IN 
THE NEWS 

Cases Against Cops 

Three white police of- 
ficers broke into the 
home of a Negro woman 
in Hamtramck, Mich., re- 
cently, smashing furni- 
ture and pushing her 
guests around. 

The woman has filed a 
suit for $25,000 in the 
Circuit Court. The suit 
charges the officers with 
illegal entry, destruction 
of property and humilia- 
tion. 

* * * 

Robert F. Mitchell, Jr., 
who was beaten by 2 
white policemen when 
they arrested him in De- 
troit, got no satisfaction 
from the Police Trial 
Board hearing. The hear- 
ing has already cost him 
$700. 

He plans to bring a 
civil suit against the of- 
ficers for $100,000, but 
is having difficulty in 
raising the money for 
legal expenses. The law- 
yer who presented his 
case to the Trial Board 
“lacked fire,” according 
to Mitchell, who says he 

may get a new lawyer. 

* * * 

White Citizens Councils 

From an estimated 
250,000 members a year 
ago, the White Citizens 
Councils, dedicated to 
the maintenance of white 
supremacy, have grown 
to approximately 350,000 
in all the Southern 
states. 

* * * 

Less Than $1,000 a Year 

There are nearly 1% 
million farm families 
in the United States 
with incomes of less 
than $1,000 a year. Of 
these, nearly one mil- 
lion live in the South. 

Although Negroes 
constituted only abont 
one-tenth of the total 
of the 5,226,000 farm 
families in the country 
in 1954, they made up 
almost one-third of 
these one million in 
the South with annual 
incomes of less than 

$ 1 , 000 . 

* * * 

(Editor’s Note: The 
last 2 items are taken 
from The Condition of 
Farm Workers in 1956. 
Report to the Board of 
Directors of National 
Sharecroppers Fund 
Inc., 112 E. 19th St., 
New York 3, N. Y.). 


EVERYBODY WELCOME 

tos a neats editing 

DETROIT EDITING 

COMMITTEE 

COMMITTEE 

MEETS 

MEETS 

EVERT SUNDAY EVENING 

EVERY SUNDAY 

AT 4 Am.’"" ? 

EVENING 

AT 

7 TO 9 P.M. 

1904 S. ARLINGTON AVENUE 

AT 

( COR. WASHINGTON BLVD.) 

8067 GRAND RIVER 

ROOM 203 

(I FLIGHT UP) : 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

We Must Face Stress Directly 

As I drive between home, hospital, and office, I 
see new and expensive-looking office buildings of mod- 
ern design being erected in the choicest locations. Nine 
times out of 10 I am right in guessing that the struct- 
ure will be occupied by an insurance compa/y. Insur- 
ance, today, is perhaps the biggest of all business and 
seems to have its fingers in every industry. Selling 
.protection is a form of extortion that is very profitable. 

I see something unwholesome about the very idea 
of insurance. Looking clearly at insurance one finds it 
inseparable from fear and impending disaster. To meet 
these, each one attempts to build his own wall. I find 
this separate existence in the shadow of catastrophe ab- 
normal. 

Nowadays, not too many people read the essays of 
Charles Lamb. His story “Roast Pig,” still remains 
with me from high school reading. While thinking 
about insurance, I happened to read his essay on, “The 
Superannuated Man.” It concerns Lamb’s retirement, 
at the age of 50, in 1825. 

LOOK OF GLOOM 

For 36 of those 50 years he had worked as a 
clerk in a London counting-house, writing figures in 
books for the East India Trading Company. Finally 
his face came to wear a look of gloom and anxiety. He 
had a constant dread of crises. He had nightmares dur- 
ing which he dreamed he was making false entries 
in 'his books. Fortunately, his employers retired him 
on a pension of three-quarters of his pay. 

Lamb then wrote that he felt like “A man that’s 
born and has his years come to him in some green 
desert.” 

When people remarked that he was a simpleton 
to think of years ahead of him at his age, he replied 
that though he had lived 50 years, “If one deducts out. 
of them the hours I have lived to other people and 
not to myself you will find me still a young follow. 
The only true time is that which a man can properly 
call his own. the rest, though he may have lived it, 
is other people’s time not his own.” 

He figured he could therefore properly multiply the 
years left by 3. The next 10 years of his life would 
then truly be 30 years. Lamb was fortunate to en- 
joy another 9 years. 

He lived at the beginning of the industrial era, but 
in some ways, our life has not changed in the past 
125 years. Today many millions are not living their own 
time. They are looking to insurance, from their em- 
ployer, their union, or the government, in order to live 
a life of their own “later.” There is something immoral 
in giving up the present. 

“THE AGE OF ANXIETY” 

The same conditions that brought the expression 
of gloom to Charles Lamb’s face have extended far 
and wide. We now talk of the present period as “the 
age of anxiety.” 

In our times, 35 million prescriptions for tranquil iz- 
ing drugs are written annually. Anxiety is reported 
to be found in 25 to 50 milli^i Americans today. 

One cannot blame people for seeking relief from 
unpleasant symptoms of stress. Medical groups are, 
however, becoming concerned over potential dangers 
from the casual use, without (Supervision, of tranquiliz- 
ing medicine. The drugs are not without danger from 
habit formation and from disorders to internal organs 
and tissues. 

What appears more important to me, however, is 
this: Tensions, alarm, fear, anxiety, are responses to 
stress and are produced in order that we may rise up, 
defend our selves, and overcome a stress-producing 
situation. When, however, victory is not attained and 
the stress becomes prolonged, keeping the body in a 
state of alarm, it is inevitable that exhaustion and 
breakdown will follow. 

There are tensions that a doctor cannot and 
should not relieve. Men must face these situations 
directly together and resolve them in the only rational 
way, transforming that way of life that creates the 
tensions into one that does not. 


Your Subscriptions and Contributions 
Keep News A Letters going. 
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Both Sides of the H-Bombs 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Prime Minister Macmillan 
had an asking price for 
turning England once again 
into a battlefield, and he 
brought his experts to spell 
it out. 

THE KEY 

Macmillan knew as well 
as anybody that the whole 
world has become part of 
“America’s sphere of influ- 
ence.” But he also knew 
something that his Ameri- 
can boss did not. He knew 
that without England, 
America can have no 5th 
column in Europe, which 
remains the key to the 
world situation. 

Ever since World War II 
America has built up its 
domination over Europe., 
first through the Marshall 
Plan, then through the Tru- 
man Doctrine and, above 
all, through NATO. With- 
out NATO America would 
be like Samson shorn of his 
hair. . ;/;; v ’V'V 

This is precisely what 
Russia is a im in g at in its 
struggle for world domi- 
nation. 

THE TRUMP CARD 

Presently NATO is being 
undermined from within. 
France has the bulk of its 
army engaged in putting 
down the North African 
rebellion against its rule. 
The German people object 
to being bled white to call 
up an army for NATO with 
Germany once again as the 
battlefield. 

England — with its hands 
full in putting down Cy- 
prus, Kenya and the gen- 
eral colonial revolts for na- 
tional independence from 
British rule — is preparing 
to withdraw 13,500 troops 
from NATO. At the same 
time England is the key to 
the so-called North Atlantic 
Community. This was Eng- 
land’s trump card to com- 
mand military and nuclear 
aid from America. 

The agreement arrived 
at revealed the mutual 
distrust. The British will 
handle only the tail sections 
of the guided missiles. The 
American Army will han- 
dle the atomic heads. 


A DEADLY CHOICE 
Nevertheless it is clear 
now that what was tout- 
ed as a conference to 
patch up Anglo-American 
relations in the Middle 
East was in actuality a 
joint preparation for war. 
Russia understood that 
at once because this is 
exactly what she herself 
Is doing from her end. 

At stake, are the lives of 
the people of the world. 
Consider the Europeans 
first. There is no country 
in Europe which is not 
acutely aware of the near- 
ness of the powerful Rus- 
sian Army — not to speak of 
its H-bombs, huge air ar- 
madas and submarine fleets, 
and now its long-range 
guided missiles. 


The only choice left the 
Europeans seems to be 
whose guided missiles will 
destroy their land, already 
ravished by two world 
wars, brought on by ‘‘free 
enterprise capitalism.” 

THE CAULDRON 

Europe is not alone in its 
“neutralism.” The people of 
the Middle East are not 
anxious to become pawns 
in the conflict between the 
two giants of state-capital- 
ism. 

Moreover, the Suez crisis 
revealed the inner conflicts 
also in the Anglo-American 
camp. The conflict between 
American and British oil 
interests may be dismissed 
by Macmillan as “spilled 
milk” over which he will 
not cry. It may have been 
on the “forbidden list” of 
topics for discussion at Ber- 
muda, but the Middle East 
knows this is not the end 
of the story. They have 
suffered centuries of Brit- 
ish domination and know 
that England wants more 
from Eisenhower than mere 
agreement that “Nasser 
isn’t a nice man.” America 
now means to fill that pow- 
er vacuum left by Britain’s 
colonial collapse. This is 
clear from U. S. consent to 
join the Baghdad Pact. 

What the Balkan caul- 
dron was in setting off 
World War I, the Middle 
East cauldron will be to the 
conflict of the entire Afri- 
can continent. 

TROUBLE AT HOME 

Whatever it is that Eis- 
e n h o w e r and Macmillan 
patched up, in the relations 
between them, one thing is 
clear: the class struggle at 
home cannot be spirited 
away. 

Britain is faced with the 
! threat of a General Strike. 
1,700,000 British workers 
were out on strike when 
called back by their Union 
leaders. That by no means 
ends the threat, 

The Suez adventure has 
meant at least a 10 per 
cent increase in prices and 
a return to rationing. The 
huge cost of keeping up 
with the United States in 
military expenditures is 
bankrupting the British. 

Even the middle class, 
the backbone of Macmil- 
lan’s Tory Party, is restless 
and leaving the country at 
the rate of 200,000 a ygar. 

Eisenhower, too, will be 
tested at home. The Ameri- 
can working people want to 
rule their own lives, -and 
not rule over the lives of 
millions of “subjects.” The 
Big Power struggle has no 
reality for them except 
higher taxation. 

While the Negro is con- 
cerned with his civil rights 
here and now, the youth is 
concerned with the continu- 
ation of the draft and the 
disruption of all normal 
life. And the workers know 
that the answer to unem- 
ployment and speed-up — the 





Ireland 

Eamon De Valera, half 
blind and 74 years old, 
has won the leadership 
of Ireland once again in 
the recent election. 

He was one of the 
leaders of the Easter Re- 
bellion of 1916, fought to 
free Ireland of British 
rule. After a bloody he- 
roic week, the Rebellion 
was crushed and all of 
the leaders arrested. Be- 
fore they were executed 
by the British, they put 
on a . dramatic hunger 
strike which attracted 
world wide attention to 
the cause to which they 
gave their lives. 

The leader of the Eas- 
ter Rebellion, James Con- 
nolly, was both a brave 
Irish Nationalist leader 
and a socialist. He was 
both a Catholic and quot- 
ed by Lenin. He starved 
himself when it meant 
trying to save the cause 
for which he fought. He 
gave his life rather than 
capitulate to his British 
enemies. 

DeValera would have 
been executed with the 
other leaders except for 
the fact that he was an 
American citizen. That 
accident saved him. 

The courage and de- 
termination of the Irish 
people, which eventually 
gained them their inde- 
pendence, is insufficient 
however to solve the eco- 
nomic problems growing 
out of the capitalist rela- 
tions dominating the na- 
tion. 

The low standard of 
living in Ireland, the lack 
of any substantial indus- 
try, and the lack of any 
prospect • of improving 
the situation has resulted 
in 90 000 unemployed out 
of a population of 3 mil- 
lion. There is little hope 
that DeValera can effec- 
tively solve this problem 


and 

By PETER MALLORY 

: any more than his op- 
ponent, Costello, - could. 

# #= * 

Senators of the 
Inquisition 

The Very Reverend James 
A. Pike, dean of the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Di- 
vine in New York City, has 
accuse d the Senate Internal 
Security Committee of hav- 
ing hounded to death the 
Canadian Ambassador to 
Egypt, Egerton H. Norman. 
Norman committed suicide 


when 


ate Committee of past sym- 


pathies with communist 
causes. The charges had nonsense, 
been nvested by Canadian * 

government authorities and 
Norman had been “cleared.” 


Heads or Tails? 

The Mac-Ike talks in Ber- 
muda ended up sounding 
man, ffike, accuses the Sen- pke a session of “Do You 

Trust Your Wife?”. 


The 


ate 


Committee of “utter 
callousness” in uttering and 
publishing unsupported ac- 
cusations. 

# * * 

World opinion, which is 
growing tired of American 
domination, has reached a 
fever pitch of indignation 
over the affair. The French, 
English and Israelis are al- 
ready angry for being 
ruinec ' by Dulles’ Diplo- 
macy. The Canadian people 
are naw added to the list, 
indignant beyond belief that 
their 
tive si 


Eisenhower is supposed 
to have made a big conces- 
sion by giving the British 
the latest guided missiles. 
But he did not give them 
the whole thing, only the 
tails. The tail is the motor 
end, the part that makes 
it get there. He kept the 
atomic heads under Ameri- 
can control. One without 
the other is no good. 

# . * # 1 

Visualize a scene in the 
next war, now. The British 
are ready to shoot and the 
justified treatment ait the American crew stands along 

side. 


diplomatic representa- 
hould receive this un- 


hands) 
tee. 


into 


measures : 


1 . 


istically applied — is not in 
war. 

“ONLY A FRACTION”—? 

Contrast to those deep 
anti-war feelings the an- 
nouncement of Eisenhower 
and Macmillan that they 
will continue with nuclear 
tests to “only a fraction 
more than” what is consid- 
ered hazardous! 

Some Japanese seamen 
immediately announced they 
would be in the vicinity of 
Christmas Island where 
Britain intends to explode 
its first H-bomb. 

Only the actions and the 
strong anti-war feelings of 
the people the world over 
can stay the hands of the 
leaders on both sides of the 
the Iron Curtain. It was the 
Hungarian Revolution, and 
not the Bermuda Confer- 
ence, which shook Russian 
totalitarianism to its foun- 


from 


ills of automation capital- dations. 


accused by the Sen- 


These measures will not 
go into effect until the 
treaty is ratified by all the 
nations involved, which may 
take years. Some “experts” 
think it might take as long 
as 12 to 17 years to adjust 
the economies of these coun- 
tries to each other. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, this first step 
toward the long-discussed 
United States of Europe, 
remains a scrap of paper 
waiting for the day when 
workers’ governments in 
those countries can put an 
effective end to all such 


American Church- 


of a Senate Commit- 


There are even people 
who say that the commit 
tee should stand -trial for 

“murder.” 

* 

Western Europe 

West Germany, Italy, 
France, Belgium, Holland 
and Luxembourg have 
reached an agreement on 
trade 
The 


and Atomic energy, 
agreement, recently 
signed in Rome, would put 


effect the following 


“Please, American 
friends, may we have some 
heads?” the British might 
ask. 

“Certainly, British cous- 
ins,” the American Lieuten- 
ant replies, “you may fire 
when ready, but watch out 
you don’t hit any of our 
industries in enemy terri- 
tory.” 

Heads or tails, the work- 
er loses. 


Tear down customs 


barriers and trade quotas 


the North Sea to the 


Adriatic. 

2. Permit free exchange 
of labor, capital and goods 
among the 6 nations- 

3. Set these nations apart 
as an economic bloc with 
common tariffs on imports 
and exports. 

4. Pool the resources of 
the 6 nations for the devel- 
opment of peacetime Atom- 
ic energy. 


South Africa 

25 Africans were hanged 
recently despite the world- 
wide protest against the 
act. They had been accused 
of the murder of 5 police- 
men last August. 

Even Judges and the 
Bishop of Pretoria, where 
the hangings took place in 
batches of 5, protested this 
barbaric act of mass execu- 
tion. Not that it stopped 
the white barbarians who 
are the present leaders of 
South Africa. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

Racist, Labor-Hating South Invades UAW 
By CHARLES DENBY 

Some of the rank and file workers, who attended 
. the recent 16th UAW convention, have returned to 
their shops very disappointed over their first experi- 
ence with a UAW convention. ' 

As they said, it was miserable to suffer 5 days 
of Reuther’s dictatorial leadership, but what was 
worse was that nothing was accomplished in the in- 
terest of the workers in the shops, especially the pro- 
t duction workers. They said it appears that the only 
purpose of the convention was to take 50c more a 
month from the members of the UAW and put it in 
the pockets of the International people. 

► " They wondered how it was possible for Negroes 

on the International Union staff, and for some Reu- 
therite Negroes from the shops, to vote with these 
f leaders on every and any decision, some of which 
I were felt to be completely in opposition, to rank and 
T file workers in the shop. 

There was a Negro alternate delegate from the 
t International Harvester Union, Local 988, of Memphis 
Tennessee. The daily reporters credit him with being a 
f good active Union man who served as secretary of the 
resolutions committee at the 1955 UAW convention. 
BORING FROM WITHIN 

After the- Supreme Court decision on integration, 
' the White Citizens’ Council-type leadership of that Local 
Union, threatened to pull out of the UAW. But they de- 
cided later it was better to stay in and use the Union 
r to fight against integration. That is why the Negro 
was only made alternate delegate. 

Three whites were delegates from this local. One 
ft fc ttenktwasp lcilled in an accident. The Negro was to 
take his place at the convention. This was against the 
policies and principles of the 2 Southern white dele- 
gates. But it is the principle, policy and procedure of 
the UAW. Reuther said the Negro alternate would be 
seated with voice and vote. 

WHITE SUPREMACY v 

These two White Citizens’ Council- type members said 
“No” and walked out to wire the McClellan Committee 
in Washington to investigate Reuther. When this was 
reported, Reutherites pressured the Negro to decline and 
he did. Thus, 2 white, race-hating Southerners changed 
the whole convention, changing what the Union has 
stood for (on paper at least) for 20 years. 

Rank and file delegates have said that Reuther ran 
the proceedings of the convention, but the 2 white 
Southerners turned it and made Reuther go along 
against the Negroes. Negroes on Reuther’s staff did 
not have a word to say about this. The Union’s FEPC 
men were present, the International staff were there, 
they heard nothing, saw nothing and are afraid ft) say 
anything. 

POLITICAL FOOTBALLS 

No question in the history of American politics has 
been more used as a political football than the question 
of the Negro, civil rights, and Fair Employment Prac- 
tices. Because of the UAW’s militant and liberal stand 
on this in its early stages, it is now able, with the help 
of a few Negroes on its staff, to play with this ques- 
tion more than any political organization this country 
has ever known. The No. 2 political question that is 
being kicked around is the question of the working 
people, especially the production workers. 

As these rank and file delegates said, the trend 
toward the skilled and white-collar workers at the 
convention means that the Negroes along with the 
white production workers null face, in the not-too- 
distant future, the worst dictatorial power the 
world has ever known. In fact, they will be a for- 
gotten force in the UAW if it is left to these same 
leaders. x 

The most reactionary elements of the workers and 
of the Union are not leaving but are staying in and 
using the Union, using the workers’ money, to fight 
against them on anything progressive they hope to 
achieve. This was shown at the convention in more in- 
stances than that involving the Negro from Local 988 
of Memphis, Tenn. Yet we s till hear the cry that the 
UAW proposes to organize the South. On what basis? 
A segregated one? 


AUTONATION 



What's Next For Labor? 

A Rank & File delegate, from Chrysler Local 212, returned from the recent 
convention of the United Auto Workers and told News & Letters, “If this 16th 
convention was going to be held again next week, and if I was elected again, I 
would refuse to go back. 

“Reuther’s machine turned the convention against ns production workers. 
But we’re the ones who built this Union. We built it on a local level long before 
the International ever took it all over, and that’s the way we’ll have to take it 
back from the machine — on the local level. 

(machine,” BUS! N E S S 


This was more than just 
another biennial convention 
of the million-and-a-half" 
member UAW, . until now 
the country's, largest indus- 
trial Union. Far more than 
the sterile merger of the 
AFL-CIO in 1955, this 1957 
convention of the UAW 
sounded the death knell of 
the CIO as . an industrial 
Union. The man wno 
tolled the bell is Walter 
Reuther, former president 
of the CIO and still presi- 
dent of the UAW. 

UAW CRAFT UNIONISM 

On the basis that white 
collar workers, including 
office employees, techni- 
cians and engineers, are 
becoming more important 
than production workers in 
this age of Automation, 
Reuther’s ^convention 
turned the emphasis of or- 
ganized labor to separate 
units for white collar and 
skilled trades groups with 
separate bargaining con- 
tracts. Reuther will thus 
subvert the fundamental 
strength of production 
workers, who built the CIO, 
to organize craft unions 
inevitably against the in- 
terests of the industrial 
workers. 

As that magazine of in- 
dustry, BUSINESS WEEK, 
correctly described it, Reu- 
ther’s “newly adopted pro- 
gram makes the auto union 
an industrial headquarters 
for a collection of craft 
unions . . . Only Walter 
Reuther’s great stature 
land respect among auto 
unionists make such a shift 
of course possible.''’ 

What the Rank & File 
delegate called “Reuther’s 


WEEK called “Reuther’s 
great stature and respect.” 
DIXIE’S OPERATION 
Another result of the 
convention was that the 
Union leadership, in a sit- 
uation where not words but 
action was demanded, 
turned its back on the rank 
and file Negroes. The Reu- 
therite leadership yielded 
to the pressure of 2 white 
delegates from Memphis, 
Tenn., (Local 988) who re- 
fused to allow the Negro 
alternate from their Local 
to be seated in place of the 
third white delegate who 
had died. (See Worker’s 
Journal, this page.) 

That 2 white Southern- 
ers could turn the entire 
convention away from the 
Union’s traditional proced- 
ures and oft-repeated prin- 
ciples of equality is a direct 
result of the shift back to 
craft unionism. 

Not only has this al- 
lowed the labor-hating 
white-supremacy South 
to become a destructive 
force within the labor 
movement itself, it has 
made it absolutely im- 
possible for the AFL- 
CIO to organize the most 
exp 1 o i t e d unorganized 
workers, white and Ne- 
gro, the bulk of whom 
work under brutal sweat- 
shop conditions in the 
factories of the South. 
LILY WHITE SKILLS 
Not only can’t they or- 
ganize the unorganized in 
the South, the new turn to 
craft unionism makes it 
absolutely impossible for 
Reuther to eliminate the 
lily-white departments in 
the organized auto plants 


[in the North. These all- 
| white departments are pri- 
marily in the skilled clas- 
sifications. For years a 
major grievance among 
Negro workers has been 
discriminating in up-grad- 
ing. For 10 years now, the 
Reutherite leadership has 
done nothing to eliminate 
these lily-white depart- 
ments. The new favored 
position of the skilled 
trades has driven the 
wedge deeper between the 
rank and file Negroes and 
the bureaucracy. 

Not only can’t Negro 
! production workers 
break into these lily- 
white departments. 
White production work- 
ers can’t break into them 
either. 

Just as the bureau- 
cracy’s turn away from the 
production worker has 
opened the door* of the 
labor movement to attack 
from within by the white 
supremists, so the inde- 
pendent Negro struggle, in 
the vanguard of opposition 
to the bureaucracy, must 
inevitably draw the white 
production workers into 
natural alliance. That’s 
how the CIO was built in 
the first* place. 

LOYAL OPPOSITION 

It was expected that the 
question of dues increase 
would be an explosive is- 
sue at the convention. Yet 
the opposition to the 50c 
increase just folded in the 
face of the Reuther ma- 
chine. 

“Last week in Atlantic 
City,” BUSINESS WEEK 
reports, “Stellato with 
much fanfare summoned 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE! 


Anybody Want Coffee and Doughnuts? 


SCOTTS RUN, W. Va.— 
Before, it was a safety pre- 
vention course; now, it’s a 
first-aid course. Consol is 
going all out in giving 
courses. 

MEN KNOW 
IMPORTANCE 

The men know and feel 
the importance of being and 
wdrking safe as no other 
men know or feel it. Most 
of them have taken courses 
for years. There is not a 
man who will not say that 
these things are good to 
know and should be lived 
by. But they say other 
things too. 

The other things they 
say pertain to what they 
see happening every day in 
the mine in actual practice. 
This' is quite contrary to 
what they hear at the 
courses. 

PREACHING VS. 
PRACTICING 

At every turn the men 
remark, “What’s the use 
to .take the courses? Sure, 
they preach all this stuff 
to ys, but we go inside 
the mine and see a mil- 
lion and one violations 
every day. Any one of 
them could hurt someone. 
Rut you’re not supposed 
to say anything about 
that. All you’re, supposed 
to do is get that coal, and 
you’ve gotta get it any 
way you can.” 

Then there comes the 
steady flow of conversation, 
the reciting of experiences: 

“You take that man-trip 
motor we had this morning. 
If I have reported that 
thing once, I have reported 
it a dozen times. It has new 
trucks on the back and old 
ones on' the front. That 
throws the motor at an 
angle, and when we’re com- 
ing up that hill out of our 
section, the motor un- 
' couples from the man-trip. 
I refused to run that motor 
this morning. So, what did 
they do? They just took it 
off my t^ip and switched it 
around to another one. 
That motorman who got it 
maybe didn't know it was 
bad. But management 
knew, and they sure didn’t 
do anything about it. That’s 
how they practice safety. 

“You guys are talking 
about safety. This is first 
aid we’re supposed to be 
taking now. From the way 
things are here, first aid 
might be better to know. 
When we get ourselves 
messed up in . this hole, we 
might be able to help each 
other get patched up before 
we get to the hospital. 
WHAT FIRST AID? 

“Patched up? With 
what! On my section, the 
blankets we’re supposed 
to use if anyone gets hurt 
are nothing but holes 
with a little bit of blanket 
material around them. 


That first-aid box hasn’t 
been cheeked in 6 months 
and it’s back 10 blocks 
from the face. 

PAPER BANDAGE 

“Last week I cut my 
finger pretty bad when I 
was splicing a cable that 
blew up. The boss is sup- 
posed to -have a first-aid 
kit, only he didn't have 
nothin’. No merthiolate, no 
band-aid, no kind of band- 
age at all. I had to put a 
piece of paper* over the cut 
and tape it up with the fric- 
tion tape we use for splic- 
ing cables. 

“Yeah, but that was last 
week. Did< you guys notice 
that all the bosses are now 
carrying those small first- 
aid kits? 

“That’s this week. They 
are giving the first-aid 


course now. Wait ’til the 
course is over. It’ll be the 
same old thing it was be- 
fore. Just like when we 
were taking the safety 
course. Then you could talk 
to the bosses about safety. 
But try it now and see how 
much they’ll talk about it. J 
“Sure, we know it and 
they know we know it. 
Look_ at what the pit-boss 
said when he came around 
just now. He didn’t say, 
‘Come on to the first-aid 
course.’ He said, ‘Come on 
and get your coffee and_ 
donuts.’ 

■ ‘So they’re giving cof- 
fee and donuts if you at- 
tend the course. Personal- 
ly, I’d rather have safety 
and something to fix me 
up if I get hurt than 
coffee and donuts.” 
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Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

When Wilf This Wide World Settle Down? 

When will this wild world all kinds of animals who 
get the people to settle are staying one of a kind. 
3own and work together So why, he asks, can’t each 
without fighting and killing nation of people stay the 
sach other for a piece of same? 
thoney just so one man can Now we can see why 
3 ay he is called “Boss” and these whites don’t want 
ioes not have to work Negroes to read their 


lard? 

MONEY ISN’T 
EVERYTHING 


paper — because they 
found out that they don’t 
belong here in America 


Another Kind of Mine Explosion 


OSAGE, W. Va.— I was 
on the motor and was go- 
ing back to pick up a 
string of empties. The 
empties had been set in the 
empty track by the pick- 
up crew but they had 
pushed a couple of them off 
the track. 

My snapper was at the 
end of the empties, block- 
ing them back on the 
track. We had, ..got. ..ail 
but one of them on when 
the pit-boss came around. 
He wanted to know what 
was keeping us. When he 
got there he saw what the 
trouble was, but he wasn’t 
satisfied with the way my 
buddy was getting the 
empties back on the track. 

EVERYTHING 
SET RIGHT 

I had the brake-wheel 
tightened down pretty 
tight and had the motor on 
sand. That way, I could 
either move slowly with a 
steady pull, or, if a hard 
jerk was needed, I could 
open the power controller 
up and move fasti It all 
depended on what my 
buddy would signal. 

But, like I said, the pit- 
boss wasn’t satisfied with 
what my snapper was do- 
ing and told him that he’d 
do it. 

He yelled for me to come 
back to him. I loosened 
the brake a little and gave 
the motor a little power to 
move it slowly. I was un- 
screwing the brake wheel, 
watching to make sure that 
the motor wouldn’t go too 
fast. This takes a little 
while when you’re trying 
to get everything just 
right to be able to stop in 
a split second, as you have 
to do most of the time. 
“COME ON BACK!” 

The pit-boss yelled 
again, “Come on back!” I 
loosened the brake a little 
more, but it still didn’t re- 
lease quite enough. 


The pit-boss was in a 
big hurry now. And he 
was getting mad. He 
started to curse and bawl 
me out. 

“What’s the matter with 
you? Can’t you hear? I’ve 
been yelling for you to 
come on back. I mean for 
you to come on back. Can’t 
you run that motor ? Come 
on back!” 

When my buddy heard 
him ranting like that hcj 
moved back out of the way 
into a cross-cut. He knewf 
what was going to happen! 
WIDE OPEN 

I guess it’s the same 
with everyone. You can 
take just so much and then 
you’ve got to blow up. You 
might not do it for a week!, 
or a month, or a year. But, 
sooner, or later, it catches 
up with you and you have 
to let it out. 

I had taken enough. Me 
and my buddy had worked 
hard to get those care an 
the track. Everything was 
going all right for us until 
that pit-boss got there. If 
he’d acted like a man it ' 
would have been all right. 
But he yelled and cussed I 
just too much for me to 
take. I knew what I was 
going to do. I knew that 
the very Teast it would 
mean would be a lot more 
work. As for anything 
else, I just didn't care what 
might happen. 

I opened the controller 
wide open. With the mo- 
tor on sand, when I opened 
it up, it shot forward like 
it was shot out of a can- 
non. Those empties piled 
up every which - way 
against the face. It was a 
good thing there was a 
cross-cut where the pit- 
boss was standing. Other- 
wise, there would have 
been one very dead pit-boss 
in that pile of empties. 1 


When some people get a anymore than any other 
little money ahead, they na ^ n P®°Pl e - 
want to be called big shots. This was the Indians 
They get one or, 2 big cars country. When the white 
for their families, and an- men found this country 
other one for themselves, they drove the Indians to 
so that they can think they the outskirts of America 
are so much above the and called all the rest the 
working people. wh * te man ’ s country 

_ , In the same article, this 

Do yo" know who diould ■ 

SL Well ** ^ low 

thS ?s the timer who come the w °S ld is OTch 
that is tne tamer wno condition: White men 

does aU the hard work m messed ^ whole ^ 

producing food forusaUto bec ^ use they wante d 

eat. If it weren t for the , their way. 

farmer, how could anyone & * # * 

live? Who can live without, Nqw how can th et 

eating what is grown on the things straightened out bc „ 

farm. fore Negroes get hold of 

So don’t forget the poor bb j s p a p er and see the mess 
working fanner who tills that’s in it? 
the soil and raises food for 

the boss and the big shot SOUTH IS AFRAID 

so they can live too. Money W EST V I R G I N I A— 
isnt every rag. When I was in Alabama, I 


WHO BELONGS WHERE? 


talked 


Do you know that white 

people of the South are He » me ^ th M 

pnttmj out a to treat- 

they don’t want the Negro ® . ... 


they don’t MM the Negro Yie S 

"ffAFSL i. about j r f W H h,lt ■“ 

Negroes, They print, in this about desegregh- 

psper, that some white He told the cop he didn’t 


paper, that some white ' , ... ,, , ,. 

K . . „ . He told the cop he didn t 

found a book and saw . , . .. , £ , T 
, . .. ... r, nA want to talk about it. Ip- 

somewhere in it that Gpd wanted to talk 

made all nations pf people s Ff ad ; de wanted to 
to stay in their own com- “ the police .force. He 
try where He created them; wanted to know just why, 
and that all nations should tin f someone called 

be one of a kind just as the cops for a colored man, 

God put them here; and wh f dldat one a0 P « 0Bae 
that God did not mean for ins *f d of , a S( Pf d? ’ 
them to mix because if He The C °P s 'Be- 

wanted them to be mixed caus ? we are -afraid of you 
He would have put them all P eo P Ie - said “The 


in one country. 

And, too, this white 


cops are not the only ones 
afraid of you people. The 


found out”’ that God made ~ whole South is afraid be- 
— — cause this time they really 


ONE MORE 
WORD AND — 

He had been 


quick 


bit off more than they can 
chew.” 

There was a dance one 


enough to jump in the night while we were there, 
clear. Now he was hot. Some guy got into it with 
He came up to me and his girl friend. She went 
said, “If you evet hurt me, to the cop who was at the 
you’d better do a good job dance. He told John Doe 
of it.” to beat it. 

I was still burning up The guy said that he was 
myself. I hadn’t gotten it talking to his girl friend 
all out of me by a long and it was none of the cop’s 
shot. I looked him dead in business. One word led to 
the eye and said, “If you another and more cops 
don’t get the hell out of were called. They took the 
here, and right now, I’m fellow out and beat him 
going to climb down off very severely, 
this motor and you’re go- Just like we were told, 
ing to find out if I’ll do a they have to send a riot 
good job of hurting you.” squad to take care of one 

He knew % meant it, and guy. When they take him 
he knew what I meant. He out, they work him oyer 
took off, I mean he took because they are afraid to 
off right niow. We both do it where the rest of the 
knew whatj would have colored people are. They 
happened if he would have know what would happen, 
said one more word. -—Negro Miner. 
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AGREEMENT ON ’57 MODEL ONLY 
DS 38-DAY CHRYSLER STRIKE 


days after the strike is set- 
tled. The workers voted to 
keep them on the Union 
payroll at 40 hours per 
week until they get back 
into the shop. 

STRIKE RELIEF 

The International came 
through with what they 
called a gift to the. men in 
the relief program. They 
agreed to continue all the 
food vouchers until the first 
payday, but on a pro-rated 
basis. 

This means that some 
people will not get their 
full 2 weeks voucher. The 
vouchers should be from 
Friday to Friday, but due 
to the poor set up of issu- 
ing relief vouchers by the 
Union, everyone couldn’t 
be paid on Friday, and so 
they were given out on dif- 
ferent days of the week. 
Your week is figured from 
the day your voucher was, 
issued. 

If you were lucky and 
got the voucher on a Fri- 
day, you get a full 2 weeks 
voucher. The rest were 
beat out of as much as 5 
days. For example, a mar- 
ried man with one child re- 
ceived $65 for the 3,8-day 
strike period from the 
Union. The Union is 
claiming they have paid 
out $75,000 a week during 
the strike. . ; > 

LAST WORDS 

The meeting ended with 
a rah-rah speech from a 
representative of the Inter- 
national. He said this was 
a historical strike because 
for the first time the line 
speed was written down. 
Then he thanked the mem- 
bership for "their co-opera- 
tion. He ended by saying 
that no auto plant would 
be run by the blood and 
sweat of the UAW. 

I’d like to know how else 
they ever run them. Now 
let’s see how this agree- 
ment works out after we’ve 
been back for a little while. 

— Production Worker. 


LOS ANGELES— The 38 
[3ay Chrysler strike Has of- 
ficially come to an end. At 
the meeting called to vote 
on returning, and where 
the Union claimed to have 
won 90 per cent of their 
demands, the highlights of 
a 19 page agreement were 
read and explained, 

/ This agreement holds, 
however, only for the 
balance of the 1957 
f model. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

The Union says that for 
the first time all line 
speeds are in writing; that 
128 men are to be added to 
the labor force in different 
foreman groups; and that 
the minimum number of 
men in each foreman group 
is now also in writing. 

It was also agreed that 
no more than 550 cars 
were to be produced in 2 
Shifts. The shifts are to be 
equalized in manpower. 
Previously, the company 
had been using the night 
shift, which has fewer men 
on each job, to set up their 
standards. 

’ There’s to be a standard 
method of mixing cars by 
running -standard models 
in between station wagons 
and hard-tops.’ 

SKILLED WORK 
’ Outside contract work 
that can be done by the 
skilled workers in the plant 
fe> ,{ td be done by them 
Whenever possible. Before 
this if there was carpenter 
work, for example, it would 
be sub-contracted and then 
the company would lay off 
their own carpenters. 
SHIFT HOURS 
■ They agreed to change 
the starting time in the 
missile department to % 
hour earlier. Before this 
the workers in the missile 
department had voted to 
start earlier, but the su- 
perintendent of missile 
turned it down. 

There- is also to be one 
hour between shifts to 
avoid parking congestion. 
Before the strike, the 
company had reduced 
the time to 45 minutes 
to give the foremen of 
the day shift and the 
night shift time to dis- 
cuss their problems. 

There is to be no work- 
ing overtime on Fridays 
and all grievances against 
those who had refused to 
work on Fridays are to be 
dropped and reprimands 
torn up. 

Women are only to work 
8 hours a day, without any 
overtime except Saturdays 
for 8 straight hours. The 
women had wanted to work 
overtime. - 

WILDCATTERS 

All men who had been 
fired due to speed up, 
and stewards leading 
walk-outs were put back 
to work with a clean 
slate. 

Four men who were fired 
are to be taken back 60 


Before the Strike Ended 

LOS ANGELES— As the 
Chrysler strike was going 
into its fourth week, there 
was . a report that the 
Union and company had 
come to some agreement 
the week before. But when 
they went out to dinner 
and came back, the com- 
pany had changed its posi- 
tion altogether. 

The company insisted 
that there were 150 too 
many men in the body and 
white metal shops, and that 
any agreement would have 
to include laying off 50 of 
these men immediately. 

It seems that every 
time they come to some 
agreement the company 
will find too many men 
over here or over there. 

— Production Worker. 


New Mill Bosses 
Don’t Know Steel 
-But Are Great 
Word - Twisters 

PITTSBURGH — They 
used to get most of the 
bosses in the mill from the 
ranks. They’d get men who 
had worked in the mills for 
a long time and knew their 
business. " 

But the other day one of 
the guys from the office 
told me that the proportion 
is running about 25 per 
cent to 75 per cent now. 
They have about 25 per 
cent of the bosses from the 
ranks, and the other 75 
per cent ,. they get fresh 
from college. 

I guess you have to have 
bosses now who have taken 
a lot of those psychology 
courses. A boss these days 
has to be a pretty good 
talker if he’s going to be 
over the common working 
man. 

It probably doesn’t mat- 
ter much in the engineer- 
ing department or some 
place like that. A - boss 
there just has to know 
what to tell the men to do. 
But a boss over the work- 
ers has to be ready to do 
plenty of talking. 

FAST TALKERS 

The way it works, when 
you start out talking to 
one of the supervision you 
have a pretty good idea of 
what you njean. But by 
the time they get finished 
talking, they’ve got it so 
twisted around you won- 
der what you started out 
with. They never really 
change your mind, but they 
can sure twist things all 
around before they get 
finished with you. And that 
takes plenty of talking. 

As far as the actual 
work goes, ‘a lot of the 
bosses don’t know the first 
thing about it. -Most of the 
time though, if they’re 
smart, when they come up 
against a real tough prob- 
lem they just make them- 
selves scarce and let the 
men figure it out. That’s 
just the way it works — the 
men- usually do figuse it 
out. 

—Steelworker. 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

We’re Human Guinea Pigs 


Nuclear bomb tests, tor- 
nadoes, snow blizzards, 
fires, accidents, murders, 
and so on. That’s a part 
of the picture of what is 
called civilization today. It 
is something that the aver- 
age person is very much 
aware of. 

One of the gih].s at work 
today was talking on this. 
She said, “you don’t have 
to worry just about wars 
killing you today — look at 
all the things happening, 
tornadoes, murders, etc. I 
don’t remember it ever 
being like this. What’s hap- 
pening anyway?” 

WHAT’S HAPPENING? 

What is happening ? Even 
the threat by the Japanese 
seaman to enter the H- 
bomb test waters near 
Christmas Island won’t stop 
the bomb-testers. They just 
said anyone entering these 
waters does so at his own 
risk. That’s their answer. 

It is the Japanese people, 
and the other people who 
live around that area, who 
will have their fish pois- 
oned — and maybe some 
human, lives too. 

There is danger of radia- 
tion fall-out, but they won’t 
stop until someone comes 
down with some new 
atomic age disease. Cancer 
and the like aren’t enough 
for them. 

HUMAN GUINEA PIGS 

They won’t stop then 
either, they’ll just set up 
another kind of health fund 
to give to, “to combat” the 
disease. That's the mental- 
ity that goes with power. 
We will just be guinea pigs 
in their experiment. Just 
as the Fascists, before 
World War II, used a Span- 
ish city with its people, 
Guernica, as a testing 


60% Lay-Off in W. Va. Plant 


There’s been a recent 
layoff at the Chemical 
plant here, which result- 
ed in about 60 per cent 
of the men losing their 
jobs. Grievances have 
been raised, by some of 
the men who remained, 
as a result of the com- 
pany’s attempt to have 
those men double up on 
some jobs. 

The men were giving 
one of the bosses such a 
hard way to go that he 
went around to a couple 
of guys trying to explain 
his position. 

He said that with the 
cutback in production the 
e 6 m p a n y was losing 
money and it was his job 


to cut down expenses. 

One worker told him 
that he could see that his 
job was to cut expenses, 
but the job of the men 
was to keep as many 
men working as possible. 

He said that when you 

got right down to it, he 
couldn’t even see the 
point the boss was trying 
to make about cutting 
expenses. He said that if 
they were so anxious to 
cut expenses they could 
have laid off some of the 
supervisors. They’ve had 
a cut-back of 60 per cent 
in the workers, but not 
one supervisor has been 
laid off. 

West Virginian 


ground for mass air raids. 

One girl said (I believe 
in desperation), “They 
should drop the bomb on 
Russia now. That’s the 
only thing that would stop 
them.” 

She was saying drop the 
bomb on her own people. 
Her people are from the 
Ukraine. She’s scared and 
she also knows that the 
Communists too have no 
regard for human lives. 
Her relatives have been 
moved from their farms in 
the Ukraine to farms in 
Poland. 

But she’s wrong if she 
thinks that getting rid of 
one set of planners will 
bring her peace. This 
power-hungry, production- 
hungry society has to turn 
into a free society where 
not one single person in the 
whole wide world is in 
want of food or other 
necessities of life. Only 
from that point on can we 
know what peace will really 
be like. 

ONLY THE PEOPLE 

Only the people who do 
all the work can bring that 
about by determining their 
own lives. Not just by 
someone giving us the right 
to vote. Lood what they 
dicThere" ih.'JDefcroii when, 
the people voted to cut the 
Firemen’s Week from 
something like 63 hours to 
56 hours: They just called 
it null and void. 

Your vote doesn’t really 
count unless they want it 
to. It will be only the 
workers who stop nuclear 
bomb destruction, feed all 
the people, and run pro- 
duction. Only after this 
will true humanity really 
begin. * 


Letters from , 
Management 

LOS ANGELES — The 
workers at Goodrich are on 
strike against speed-up. 
Management sent a letter 
to the workers saying: We 
don’t know what the strike 
is about, ask your union. 

In their letter Goodrich 
management said just what 
Chrysler said some months 
ago to the Chrysler work- 
ers. They said they just 
can’t compete with other 
companies and if the work- 
ers want a job they’d have 
to produce more. ' 


Read: 

The Shorter 
Workweek, 
Labor 

Productivity, 
& Prof its, on 
Pages 
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EDITORIALS 

Again We Ask: 

Who Will Watch the Watchdog ? 

An auto worker has told us, “Beck did the work- 
ing people of- this country a great favor, and so has 
the Senate investigating committee by bringing out in 
the open what a crook he is, because it has showed us 
just what we are up against and what we got to fight. 

“I keep thinking that Beck is a crook and the 
rank and file Teamsters have no democratic rights 
But nobody says- the UAW is run by racketeers, and 
even Reuther’s enemies say he is a very honest man, 
but. the rank and file auto workers don’t feel we’ve 
got any democratic rights either. 

“I don’t know why any worker would fight to pro- 
tect a man like Beck. But I’m afraid if that commit- 
tee tries to put up a law the way they’ve been talking,, 
it’ll wind up by being, used against us. That’s why I 
say Beck has done the working people of this country 
a favor by bringing out in the open so everybne can 
see what we’re up against and what we got to clean 
ourselves:” 

And Reuther, that master of substitution, has 
taken the traditional stand of the labor movement 
against outside regulation — has taken the funda- 
mentally democratic principle of self-regulation by the 
ranks— and has brought outside regulation into the 
Union by setting up a so-called watchdog committee 
whose every member is distinguished by the- fact that 
he is not a worker. 

At the same time, the Reuther convention has 
made a new emphasis on trial procedure whereby 
members may be tried for conduct unbecoming a Union 
member and detrimental to the Union and its members. 
Presumably, if a member feels that he has been the 
victipi of bureaucratic injustice, he can appeal to the 
new “watchdog” committee which can rule against the 
leadership’s decision. 

Monsighor George G. Higgins, who accepted mem- 
bership on the public review board, and who declared 
to the convention that the board would not be a “rub- 
ber stamp group” for the officers, also said he didn’t 
think that the leadership was the cause of the prob- 
lems of organized labor. He not only thought that the 
leadership .in. .general.. is .-pretty. good,, he added, 
probably a little better than the rank and file deserve.” 

In the last week or two, since the convention and 
particularly as Local elections approach, workers who 
are openly criticizing the leadership are being warned 
with increasing frequency that if they continue to 
“sound off” they will be brought up on charges of 
slander. They are growing quite concerned lest this 
new procedure, with its impartial review board, will 
prove itself to be a standing investigating committee 
where the standard of “undesirability” for Union mem- 
bership will be opposition to an incumbent leadership. 

‘Defense’’ of Whom , for What ? r ^ ; 

The National budget, now under discussion, is three 
quarters devoted to war — past, present or future. To 
talk of economy, in any realistic sense, would include 
a broad discussion of the actual military needs of the 
country in relation to the basic needs of the population, 
any sensible person would assume. But, to the contrary, 
the scared now, “defense” is, like Caesar’s wife, beyond 
either reproach or discussion. ^ V - * 

• Lack of any controls over the military has resulted, 
as any GI can tell ypu, in. immense Waste of both man- 
power and money and material beyond the imagination 
of the civilian. One item last year, $900-million wasted 
for planes, now obsolete, that even the military now 
admits were not needed. 

There is more to defend at home, Negro rights, 
jobs, employment, democracy, the civil liberties of the 
people, than there is to be gained by spending 547- 
billion a yea ? on potential destruction of everything. 
547-billion would buy more things for American people 
than we ever suspected our money would buy. 
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RANK & FILE 
OPPOSITION 

Ever since we got the 
Rank & File opposition 
to grow so strong in the 
Local the Reutherites 
have started talking 
militant again. I don’t 
know when was the last 
time I heard Pat Caruso 
talk so strong before. 

But 1 must admit 
there’s been more Rank 
& Filers the company’s 
been cracking down on 
in the last few months, 
too. If management 
thinks you stepped out 
of line, and a committee- 
man or chief steward 
comes up, and you’re 
wearing a Rank & File 
button, he just walks the 
other way. And you’re 
out. 

Maybe they talk mili- 
tant now, but their ac- 
tions speak louder than 
their words. 

Rank & File, 212 
..'.../Detroit * 


Last Thursday night a 
worker in . Dept. 99 
punched in 1 minute late 
’•and was given a 3-day 
disciplinary lay-off. that 
was on the sixth floor 
and it only took a few 
minutes when all the 
other workers on that 
floor walked out. In less 
than an hour all four 
floors, right down to the 
third, walked, out. 

I asked my steward 
what was going on. He 
didn’t know so I walked 
out an y w a y. Those 
stewards don’t know 
anything except when 
they got to bawl us out 
for not getting produc- 
tion. 

We had the green 
slate in Dodge No. 3 for 
a tong time and got t so 
disgusted with them we 
kicked them out. Now 
we have the blue slate 
for a few years and 
we’re just as disgusted 
with them. We got to 
get something new but 
you can bet it won’t be 
green or blue. 

Dodge Main 
Hamtramck 


There was a recent TV 
program with Reuther 
facing a panel of youth. 
They shot all kinds of 
questions at him. He is 
a very clever man and 
used all their questions 
to present a very power- 
ful picture of the integ- 
rity, strength and pur- 
pose of the Auto Work- 


ers Union and of union- 
ism in general. 

That’s all to the good. 
However, what he didn’t 
present to the millions 
who were watching is 
this fact: even though 
his Union has its books 
audited by certified pub- 
lic accountants (and 
therefore couldn’t be cor- 
rupt like the Teamsters) 
the mechanism of con- 
trol that’s accepted as 
perfectly normal, in the 
^Union and everywhere in 
this country, has, in it- 
self, the elements qf de- 
generation. / 

Reuther continually 
spoke of the masses of 
Union workers and their 
leaders. You get the feel- 
ing that he was on top 
manipulating things for 
these masses; that there 
was a tremendous divi- 
sion between leaders and 
workers with the leaders 
knowing more and acting 
more than the ranks. In 
that basic concept lies 
the seed that is bound to 
grow into the degenera- 
tion we see in the Team- 
sters. 1 

Professional 
San Francisco ! 


The big shots have 
made big plans to bust 
up the Unions; These 
Congressional hearings 
are just a part of the 
plan to get public senti- 
ment on the side of 
union-busting, so that 
when . they move to 
break the Unions they 
won’t have so much 
opposition from the 
public. 

Miner 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


It used to be they 
wanted the guys to stand 
behind the Union. Now 
the guys want the Union 
to stand behind them. 
Student, 

West Virginia 


NEGRO STRUGGLE 

I don’t know if 
you’re aware of the 
fact that the Wiscon- 
sin, Supreme Court has 
just voted 6 to 1 that 
Unions have the right 
to bar Negroes from 
membership. 

I feel certain that 
the failure of the 
UAW to win the Koh- 
ler strike after all 
these years has con- 
tributed to this brazen 
Northern decision for 
segregation. 


I cannot ui 
why any Unw 


erstand 
i would 


want to bar Negro 
workers from mem- 
bership, especially to- 
day when Unions are 
under such attack. 
The Negroes seem to 
be the only Americans 
left who have the 
courage and principles 
to fight for justice and 
human dignity. Surely 
the labor movement 
should welcome that. 

Heartsick White 

Madison, Wis. 


The South - is being 
tom up again. Only this 
time it’s not the people 
who are doing it — it’s the 
tornadoes and hurricanes. 
Looks like nobody likes 
what’s been going on 
down there. Even the 
Weather’s against them. 

Miner 

West Virginia 


POLITICS 

I have nothing against 
helping people. But it 
sure doesn’t make any 
sense the way our gov- 
ernment does things. 
They’re always so free 
J about helping somebody 
else but they never look 
to the needs of their own 
country. 

Take \his recent post- 
office mess. The govern- 
ment couldn’t find the 
money to see to it that 
the American people got 
their mail delivered. But 
they can find billions to 
send overseas for others. 
They look everywhere 
but their own backyard, 
and tend everybody’s 
business but their own! 
Working Man 
West Virginia 


Ike finally did one 
positive service in of- 
fice. He threw out the 
first baseball to open 
the season! 

Student 
West Virginia 

• • • 

WAR & PEACE 

The way things are set 
up now, if one 4-star 
general went crazy, he 
could cause a heck of a 
lot of damage, before 
anyone even questioned 
it. No lesser officer ques- 
tions a 4-star, general, 
whether he’s received a 
presidential order or any- 
thing else. It makes me 
wonder about the mili- 
tary taking over a coun- 
try — and if that couldn’t 
happen even in the U.S. ? 

There’s ben so much 

controversy among the 
politicians, and they can 
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wrangle and debate and 
argue back and forth — 
but one general with a 
few technicians to press 
the button could blow up 
the world, while they 
were still talking. 

When they talk about 
“power in the hands of a 
few” — that’s what it 
means today. What 
scares you is that they 
have that power, regard- 
less of how the majority 
; of the people in a coun- 
try might feel about a 
war. 

— Ex-G.l., 

West Virginia. 

* - * * 

■ ■ The U. S. Army at last 
has something to show 
for the $40 billion poured 
intb it! It has come up 
with a completely dehy- 
drated menu which, it 
claims, needs but the ad- 
dition of some Water to 
make it most palatable. 
It even claims that de- 
hydrated pork chops are 
most delicious (ugh!). 

!V " t> Now that they have 
the fully developed (most 
secret) process, there are 
. are other applications 
that suggest themselves. 
For example: there are 
1 many Congressmen aftd 
Senators (already in a 
„ high state of dehydra- 
v tion) to whom they might 
? apply the process. 

It would be most inter- 
esting to dig up these 
fossils 100 years hence 
and subject them and 
their acts to public scrut- 
iny. I am sure that , the 
people of that age would 
. be most interested in the 
the barbarians of this 
age. ( 

Archeologist 

Boston 


This year is one of the 
rare occasions when our 
Julian calendar and the 
Hebrew calendar coincide 
on Easter. Thus, 1957 
has the Same holy week 
for all the Christian sects 
— Catholic^ Protestant, 
Coptic, Greek Orthodox 
— and for the older Jew- 
ish faith. 

It was in such a year 
that Jesus, the Jewish 
radical, was arrested as 
a subversive element 
while celebrating the 
Passover , with His Dis- 
ciples. He was seized by 
the Italian invador, the 
Roman Governor of Ju- 


dea (now Israel) Pontius 
Pilate. 

By what stretch of 
imagination do the al- 
leged “Christians” of to- 
day persecute the Jewish 
victims of aggression in 
otir age, or those whose 
color is darker than 
white, and yet point the 
accusing finger and call 
Others, "Christ killers?” 

Catholic-Born 

Chicago 

•V' • * * * 

As my friend and I 
were watching a war 
movie on television the 
other night, she sudden- 
ly tinned to me and said, 
“What is all this ^mad- 
ness? How can people 
go out and kill each 
other? It is absolutely 
insane.” 

I had been thinking ex- 
actly the same thing. 
Obviously it is not that 
simple, but sometimes it 
is good to see a thing 
like war in a simple, fun- 
damental way. War is 
just a particularly horri- ,, 
ble part of our whole 
sick society. 

— Subscriber, 
Detroit. 

: 'K' 

YOUTM 

A test given to Elec- 
trical Enginers here at 
the University was word- 
ed So that none of the 
students actually knew 
what the teacher wanted. 
A student who- was not 
doing too well in the 
class asked the teacher 
to re-word the questions. 

The teacher said that 
it was clear enough. The 
student said it wasn’t. 
He didn’t stop there, but 
continued, “I know that 
99 per cent of the times 
a student complains, it’s 
his own fault, but there 
are exceptions, and this 
is one of them!” 

This just about*' floored 
the* instructor, who was 
not used to that sort of 
thing. He was looking 
for a way out and asked 
one of his “A” students 
if he thought the test 
was clear. The “A” stu- 
dent replied, "To tell the 
truth, I couldn’t under- 
stand it.” 

—Student, 

West Virginia. 


ers told me it was hard 
to teach in 4 hours what 
the children are supposed 
to learn in a full day. As 
it is, they don’t even 
have 4 full hours because 
an hour is taken up for 
play-time. 

This teacher told me 
that there is no time to 
use psychology with the 
ehildren. “We just have 
to push jt into them.” 

Many of the letters in 
the local paper point out 
how all the money is be- 
ing used for freeways 
and ball parks but not 
for schools. The kids 
from back East put the 
kids out here to shame 
with how much more 
they learn. 

Housewife 

Los Angeles 


They have companies 
on the campus here every 
spring to interview stu- 
dents for both summer 
and permanent jobs. Very 
few students are accept- 
ed for the summer jobs 
if they have not finished 
"their junior year* (They 
interview a lot of sopho- 
mores and freshmen, but 
they say, “Come back 
w - : next year.” 

A lot of the students 
don’t like this and say 
that they don’t think 
they will interview those 
companies. If they don’t 
want us now, we won’t 
want them when we’re 
seniors. 

Sophomore 


I’ve read lots of letters 
in the local paper from 
parents who are com- 
plaining about the half- 
day s e s s i o n s in the 
schools. One of the teach- 


v West Virginia 

In Switzerland, the 
government is going to 
drastic lengths to cope 
with the problem of 
“juvenile delinquency. 
They have slapped down 
. a curfew oh all youth of 
18 and under. This pro- 
hibits these young peo- 
ple from attending any 
movies, dances, public 
shows of any kind, or 
nightclubs. 

The rate of juvenile 
crime in Switzerland is 
one of the lowest in all 
of Europe, but officials 
are alarmed because it is 
increasing. 

* The new curfew has 
met with some opposition 
from those who say that 
it will only make the 
youth more rebellious and 
more ingenious in finding 
ways of getting around 
the rules. 

Puzzled Parent 
Detroit 


TWO WORLDS 

The Shorter Workweek, Productivity & Profits 

The mentality of the labor bureaucracy is so com- 
pletely capitalistic that Reuther transformed the de- 
mand for a shorter workweek into a complete abstrac- 
tion. He couldn’t spell out how the Unions would fight 
for the shorter workweek for the simple reason that 
he sees labor productivity under capitalism not as the 
extra sweat of the workers, but, as he put it, "the in- 
creased productivity of the tools of production.” 

I have underlined the word, “tools,” because that 
is precisely what the capitalists and their theoreticians 
claim as the reason why they are “entitled” to the 
extra profits from automation and need not “pass it on” 
to the workers to whom machinery has always meant 
just two things : speed-up and unemployment. 

“THE NEW CONCEPT” AND MARXIAN THEORY 

It is not by accident that the present-day , bour- 
geois economists have re-discovered the trick of meas- 
uring labor productivity by attributing to the machine, 
instead of to the laborer, the power of creating profits. 
They now call this “the new concept,” and they openly 
admit that the inspiration for it is the "profit margin's 
downward trend.” 

It is doubtful that many readers of News & Let- 
ters go in for reading the big business weeklies that 
have raised this hue and cry about the decline in profit 
“margins.” And there is indeed no reason to cry for 
the profiteers, like General Electric, for example, who 
complain they "only” got a profit margin of 10.4 per 
cent on $4 billion sales when in 1950, on only $2 billion 
sales, they got as high a profit "margin” (rate) as 
18.9 per cent. ' 

DECLINING RATE OF PROFIT 

There is no doubt, however, that as great as the 
mass of profits have been, there has been a decline in 
the rate of profit when you compare it to the total in- 
vestment in machinery and payrolls. There is nothing 
new in this either. 

Over 100 years ago Marx showed: (1) that only 
living labor creates surplus value (profits) ; (2) that 
technological revolutions compel the ever-greater in- 
vestment in machinery, and, relatively, the ever- 
smaller .investment, in living., labor,- -and -that, . therefore, 
(3) there is a decline in the rate of profit, no matter 
how _ great the mass grows with mass production. 

“In order to produce the same rate of profit,” he 
wrote, “when the constant capital set in motion by one 
laborer increases tenfold, the surplus labor time would 
have to increase tenfold, and soon the total labor time, 
and finally the full 24 hours of a day, would not suffice, 
even if wholly appropriated by capital.” From this 
Marx concluded: “The real barrier of capitalist pro- 
duction is capital itself.” 

One hundred years ago, even as now, the capitalist 
theoreticians just laughed at this inherent tendency in 
capitalism toward collapse. No doubt the present-day 
“new concept,” which, in reality, is as old as capitalism 
itself, is good for the souls of the capitalists. But it 
is doing nothing for the “everlasting permanence” of 
capitalism as is shown by the fact that once again the 
capitalist theoreticians must face “the profit margin’s 
downward trend.” : t 

WHAT KIND OF LABOR AND “TREASON” 

( Ever since the end of World War II, the workers 
throughout the world, and especially in America, have 
raised the question of labor productivity on ah entirely 
different plane. They have repeatedly rebelled against 
the kind of labor that has produced all these crises 
and wars. They have shifted the question from one 
dealing with the fruits of labor- — wages — to the kind 
of labor where the worker is more than an appendage 
to a machine. 

The 1946-1947 series of strikes — from the GM 
general strike, to the power strike in Pittsburgh, to 
the GI’s demand for a speedy return home — spelled out 
for the capitalists the concrete matters of control of 
production and profits, unemployment and shorter 
workweek. 

The .capitalists’ reactions were brazenly specified 
in their magazine, BUSINESS WEEK: “We couldn’t 
fight another war without dictating to everyone where 
to work, what to do, what to get paid for it . . . (and 
to treat) incitement to strike as 'treasion’.” 

Nor did they leave this simply as a matter for dis- 
cussion— they enacted into law the Taft-Hartley Act 
which tries to impose on this country the slave labor 
law operative in Russia and its satellites. At the same 
time they began to look for more automatic machinery 
in order to rid themselves of rebellious labor. Automa- 
tion was the result . , - 

(Continued on Pace I) 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 
The Need for Equality and Ideas 


In the last issue (April 
16) we printed a letter 
from a Michigan high 
school girl whose school 
newspaper refused to print 
in its entirety an article 
she wrote protesting the 
lengthening of classroom 
time. The school authorities 
refuse, to take the student 
opposition seriously and 
axe bent on using the stu 
dents as “unwilling guinea 
pigs.” 

This week we got a let- 
ter from a teenage girl 
in Los Angeles who telis 
what attracted her to News 
& Letters: “A place where 
I was treated equal.” Here 
is her letter: 

_ * ' ; V 

“I originally., came to the 
Youth because it offered 
me a place to express my- 
self, which I needed very 
1 badly. 

“Then I found that you 
had ideas I agreed with 
wholeheartedly and some 
which had been my own. 

Two of the things that at- 
traeted me were your atti- 
tude against racial preju- 
dice and wars. 

PEOPLE NOT STUPID 

“On the other hand, I 


had always blamed this 
type of society we live in 
on people. I was firmly 
convinced that the popula- 
tion were stupid, selfish, 
worthless, and a lot of 
other things. I found out 
I couldn’t have been more 
wrong. 

'“I also fouhd something 
else T needed. A place 
where I was treated equal 
and as an adult instead of 
something a little less than 
human. I think that was 
more important to me than 
anything else. 

MAKES SENSE 

“Since then I have adopt- 
ed your ideas and come to 
believe them. The News & 
Letters committee has been 
the only thing that, has 
ever made any sense, or of- 
fered any answer, to the 
present-day mixed up world. 
I think those same things 
that first attracted me can 1 
attract other youth. 

, have, . tfre. feeling fhat j 
once I know Marxism and 
what it means to the adult, 
I will be able to realize, for 
myself,’ what it means tc 
me and other youth.” 

-15-Year Old Girl. 


Competition 
and 
Submission 

In my d a u g h t e r’s 
school they have started 
giving grades of A, B, 
C, D, and E to the kin- 
dergarten kids. The 
whole class gets a grade, 
as a group, and so does 
each individual child. Of 
course these 5-year olds 
have no idea of what it 
all means, except that it 
boils down to the fact 
that 'if they keep quiet 
then they get an A. 

I realize that the 
teacher is resorting to 
this method as a last 
desperate way of getting 
the children to settle 
down. What else can 
she do when there are 
30 to 40 energetic kids 
in one classroom all 
morning? But it is aw 
fully sad to think of 
these little kids having 
to be graded. 

Our society starts 
out so early to teach 
these future citizens to 
be docile and submis- 
sive to authority, but 
at the same time to be 
competitive with one 
another. 

School is very boring to 
them because they are 
always being told to sit 
down, and be quiet, and 
wait, and do what the 
teacher says. All part of 
this “civilizing” process 
in our over-crowded, un- 
derstaffed, and worst of 
all, authoritarian school 
system. 

— Kindergarten Mother, 
Detroit. 


A Mental Strait- Jacket in an Ivory Tower 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
—Last semester I took an 
introductory course in 
Philosophy at W. Va. Uni- 
versity. 'The first class 
period was taken up by the 
instructor’s glowing speech 
of how democratically he 
was going to run his class 
and how he was going to 
take philosophy out of its 
“Ivory Tower.” 
‘DEMOCRATIC’ 

DICTATOR 

In the class period that 
followed he ran his class in 
the most undemocratic 
manner I have ever seen a 
class run. That even goes 
for high-school classes. 

He shouted down every 
student who tried to get in 
a word (although he had 
prompted students to speak 
freely in his first lecture) 
and accepted none of the 
students’ words as Having 
any validity at all in their 
“undeveloped” manner. His 
grading system was noth- 
ing like he had said it 
would be. 

A bad habit of his that 
caused the most agitation 
among the. students, how- 
ever, was his habit of act- 
ing like a sort of “pusher” 
in class. He continually re- 


minded us to “Study hard” ; 
or “Get this in your notes” ; 
or “Now concentrate on 
this and really get down 
and wrestle with it!” Is 
this much different from 
the action of a “pusher” in 
a factory? 

UNIFORM THINKING 

Engineering subjects are 
not taught in this manner. 
But, in the production of 
philosophical brains, this 
instructor thought it neces- 
sary for all to think the 
same and in the same man- 
ner. Assembly-line type of 
free thought. 


As for getting Philoso- 
phy out of its Ivory Tower, 
he just built the tower 
higher into the clouds. Al- 
though the students many 
times would try to discuss 
concrete things, the in- 
structor continually shout- 
ed" them down and took the 
discussion back to the 
Ivory Tower. It almost 
seemed as if he actually 
feared to get his feet on 
the ground. 

If that is the action of 
a Philosopher, I’ll never be 
one. 

— U ndergr aduate. 


Ready / Willing---But Where To Go? 


LOS ANGELES— I used 
to go to high school but 
my Uncle told me that a 
lot of people went through 
high school only to do work 
with a pick and shovel. He 
convinced me to go to a 
vocational school to learn 
the machinists trade. I 
went for a year. I had to 
quit because I didn’t have 
anyone to back me up with 
money. 

- I wanted to get a job in 
a machine shop so I went 
looking. No one would give 
me a break because I had 


no experience. Finally I 
went to one shop where 
they had all different kinds 
of machines. 

I told the boss I wanted 
to work and learn. He put 
| me to attending 5 auto-j 
matic milling machines. I 
learned that the place was 
making drills, and that’s 
about all I learned because 
the boss wouldn’t change 
me around to different ma- 
chines. So, I quit. 

Now I do leather work. 
The man is teaching me the 
trade. 
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A Woman’s Viewpoint 

There Are No Delinquent Children 


WEST VIRGINIA— I be- 
lieve our minister was ab- 
solutely right when he said 
there is no such thing as a 
delinquent child. He said it 
would be more correct to 
talk about delinquent par- 
ents; that delinquency 
starts in the home. 

When, however, you ask 
what makes “delinquent 
parents” you have the real 
question. You can’t just 
blame the parents for what 
is happening in so many 
homes. 

I think that when you 
gfet right down to It, it’s 
the state the whole world 
is in that’s at the bottom 
of everything. 

WHEN WE WERE KIDS 

When we were growing 
up, we weren’t especially 
interested in the affairs of 
the world. We were inter- 
ested in the things “kids” 
were supposed to be inter- 
ested in— our toys and our 
games. Kids today are dif- 
ferent. Everything con- 
cerns them: the state the 
world’s in; the way things 
are going at home; what’s 
happening here and what’s 
happening down South. 

Kids have so much on 
their minds today, it seems 
as though it would almost 
be too much to take. They 
grow up so fast these days 
because the problems of 
the world affect them as 
much as anyone else. 
Adults don’t give them 
credit for what they are 
concerned about. 

It isn’t even just “teen- 
agers.” My- little girl is 
very young, yet a lot of 


times she pops up with 
things that amaze me. I’ll 
shoo her off — and then 
realize I shouldn’t have. I 
know I don’t satisfy her 
with my answers and that 
I often don’t give her ques- 
tions and ideas the respect 
I should, 

TIMES HAVE CHANGED 

If adults would just 
look around them they 
might find out that the 
kids are way ahead 
them. Just take the 
South today. It’s the 
kids down there who 
aren’t willing to take 
what their parents took 
before them. The times 
have changed and the 
kids are the ones who 
aren’t satisfied with the 
old way anymore. 

- As a matter of fact, I 
think if the kids were left 
alone they would settle 
things in no time at all, A 
lot of the trouble down 
j South is caused by the 
I older ones, not the kids. 
That goes for the schools 
and the busses and every- 
thing else. The younger 
i white children weren’t the 
ones raising the fuss. 
That’s a perfect ease of de- 
linquent parents, not de- 
linquent kids, 
s 

When you look at the 
world and what’s going 
on that way, it makes 
you stop and think. 

| There are so many ways 
in which the kids are way 
l ahead of the adults — but 
they are the very ones 
who are treated as 
though their ideas and 
feelings don’t count; 

— Mother. 


THE POSTMAN DOESN’T RING TWICE 


The recent mess over ap- 
propriations for the U. S. 
Post Office Dept, warrants 
a look at how ot,her coun- 
tries conduct their affairs 
of this nature. 

In England the people 
get 3 deliveries a day (4 in 
London) and wind up with 
a profit of over £5 million. 

West Germany gives 2 
deliveries - a day and has a 
profit of over $38,000,000 
per year. 

Italy delivers 3 times a 
day and pays its own way. 

France delivers 3 times a 
day, pays its own way and 
has a pneumatic system in 
Paris which permits letters 
posted there to be delivered 
the same day (not 2 days 
later like in the U.S.A.). 

Spain has the same fre- 
quency of delivery as most 
other countries, 2 a day,! 
and has a profit of $4,500,- 
000 a year, i 

In Moscow you get 4 de- j 
liveries a day. The rates i 
are higher (about fj) cents 
a letter) and no profits fig- 
ures are available, j 


Japan gives you 3 times 
a day service and turns in 
a profit of 3 billion yen a 
year. 

India delivers 4 times a 
day. 

S o - c a 1 led “backward” 
Pakistan delivers no less 
than 5 times a day. 

Now for the poor old 
United States. The common 
citizen gets a mere one de- 
livery a day. The business- 
men gets 2. 

* * * 

BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 
—WHOSE? 

Until recently, $73 mil- 
lion per year of Post Office 
money went to subsidize 
the airlines. Before that, 
untold millions went to sub- 
sidize the railroads. The 
“Special . Services” of the 
Post Office Dept, use up 
millions each year mainly 
to demonstrate that “gov- 
ernment has no place in 
business,” 
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A Run-in With a Small Town Sheriff in Georgia 


OSAGE, W. Va.— While 
going to Alabama to see 
my sick father, we went 
through Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and had to fix a flat 
We got that taken care of 
and started on to Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

About 12 or 14 miles 
away, in a small town in 
Georgia, we noticed the 
hick sheriff take out after 
us. 

- . We were driving about 
10 or 15 miles an hour in 
a 20-mile speed zone. 

The sheriff followed us 
through the town and 
stopped us -in front of a 
filling station. He started 
to search the car. He 
i couldn’t find anything and 
asked the boy who was 
driving, for his driver’s li- 
cense. He didn’t have it on 
him and the sheriff started 
to give me a long story. 

I got mad and told him 
that I didn’t want to hear 
all that junk. I said if he 
was going to give the boy 
a ticket, to give it to him 
so I could get on down the 
road. 

He unbuckled his gun 
and backed away from me. 
I knew that he would use it 
on me in a minute of I tried 
anything. But he quieted 
down some and took us to 
see the local judge. The 
boy was fined, and I paid 
the $20. 


STATION LADY ANGRY 

At the filling station, the 1 
lady and her husband who 
owned it, told my wife just 
what I was going to have 
to pay before I got to the 
judge. And boy, was that 
lady mad. She said that we 
were the third or fourth 
person that sheriff had 
stopped in front of her 
place. 

She told her husband to 
tell him not to stop any- 
one else in front of the 
station; and that if he 
didn’t tell him, she would. 
She also said that she’d bet 
that he wouldn’t get into 
office again. And she car- 
ried a lot of weight around 
there. 

NO REST ROOMS? 

We passed through some 
places where we needed to 
go to the rest rooms. I 
stopped at some stations 
and asked if my wife could 
use their rest rooms. They 
said they didn’t have any. 
But we were looking right 
at the rest rooms and could 
see white people going in 
and out. U 

It really burned me up 
to see things like that — for 
someone to tell you they 
don’t have something when 
you can see it’s a lie. 

If I had something and 
I didn’t want you to use or 
have it, I would say that I 


had it, but that you 
couldn’t use or have it. 
Why lie about it? 

In 1955, I had stopped at 
one of these places and 
bought some knicknacks, 
but I wouldn’t stop there 
anymore for anything. 

— Gary Scott. 


Two Worlds 

(Continued from Page 5) 

LABOR PRODUCTIVITY AND 
THE SHORTER WORKWEEK 

The first year of automation, 1950, did give the 
capitalists their biggest profits. But we are now back 
again to the fact that only living labor creates all the 
profits. i 

While the capitalist looks at living labor through 
his own out-of-focus spectacles of profits, his theo- 
reticians face it from the point of view of labor pro- 
ductivity. That has become the hot issue. In 1954 and 
1955 labor productivity increased by IV 2 per cent. Sud- 
denly, in 1956, there was a sharp drop to a point 
where labor productivity increased only by 1 to 2 1 /z per 
cent. Not only that. These figures do not include the 
non-production workers. 

Productivity figures never include non-production 
workers because only production workers produce all 
new values. Despite their public propaganda the capi- 
talists are realistic enough about their own concerns. 
This year, however, that hard fact of life has a special 


Spokesmen for management, no less than big . labor 
leaders like Reuther, have been playing up Automation 
as the new wonder which has created so many jobs, 
particularly in selling, distributing, servicing — white- 
collar jobs in general. Now, they have to confront the 
fact that these non-production workers are such a brake 
on increase in productivity that they have nearly wiped 
out any gain in labor productivity this year. 

NO CUT IN HOURS FOR 50 YEARS 

This truth, however, does not change the fact that 
It is the production workers who do create the new 
products and whose sweat creates the extra profit for 
the capitalist. They have not gained any shortening of 
the workday since 50 years ago when they first won 
the 8-hour day. It is these production workers who 
now want the shorter workweek. 

But It is these production workers whom Reuther 
has subordinated both to the skilled and to the white- 
collar workers, whom he does not have, and who al- 
ready work a shorter workweek than the production 
workers. Until they open his skull to their power, no 
shorter workweek -Will be won. — R.D. 


Miners Deserve 
Every Penny 
They Earn 

j- PENNSYLVANIA 

White-collar workers do a 
lot of griping about the dif- 
ference between their pay- 
checks and other workers’ 
pay-checks. But I have sel- 
dom heard one begrudge a 
miner any penny he makes. 

I was listening to some 
lab technicians the other 
day who were talking about 
the “racket-busting” that 
Congress is making such 
a big stink about. The con- 
versation got around to the 
usual condemnations of all 
the Unions today. 

One of the technicians 
ended that discussion sim- 
ply by reminding the 
others what conditions 
around here used to be like 
for. the miners before they 
won their union. 

ANTI-UNION 
TECHNICIANS 

The anti-union techni- 
cians retreated and con- 
cluded that unions are nec- 
essary, but . . . 

Then they got around to 
discussing the vicious cycle 
of the Unions’ demanding 
wage increases, only to 
have the workers pay it all 
back in higher prices. They 
all insisted that workers 
don’t gain a thing by strik- 
ing for wage increases. 

One of them said, “The 
Unions don’t really win 
anything, but the guys who 
really get hurt the most 
are the non-unionized, like 
us. We get all the price 
increases, but we don’t get 
the same wage increases to 
keep up with them. The 
white-collar man today is 
really being squeezed be- 
tween the whole thing.” 

As soon as they all 
chimed in, in agreement 
this same technician added 
loudly, “But I don’t want 
to hear anybody complain- 
ing about one penny the 
miners are getting! They 
deserve every cent they 
make apd more.” Again 
there was immediate and 
complete agreement, 

I guess the miners com- 
mand a lot of respect every- 
where. But in a coal re- 
gion, the respect is unques- 
tioned. 

— White-Collarite. 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

Emotional Stress and Disease 

A short time ago a report appeared in medical 
literature on the recurrence of a surgically removed 
malignant tumor in a woman who had been completely 
free of any signs of the growth for over 8 years. The 
reappearance of the cancer followed an emotional 
breakdown after the accidental death of the patient’s 
only child. The question was raised of a possible 
connection between the two events. 

In the past 15 to 20 years greater attention has 
been directed toward the functions of the body rather 
than its structure. This change has come about 
through the realization of the enormous part the emo- 
tions play in producing disease. 

EMOTIONAL STRESS & DISEASE 

At present, much medical thinking is still dom- 
inated by structure rather than function. However, 
in the thinking of ordinary people, the role of the 
emotions in producing sickness has taken a firmer 
hold than in the medical profession. 

The increasing interest in medicine by the 
ordinary person has, in torn, tended to stimulate 
the physician toward a study of the whole man 
rather than to a single structural defect. 

There are conditions where the relationship be- 
tween stress and disease, between the way we live and 
the way we function, is not a matter of conjecture 
but fairly easy to understand. ' <, 

LOSS OF FUNCTION _ '■ 

I saw a man of 40 who complained of loss of 
sexual power — a subject about which there is little 
to be found in medical literature. In the past, this 
disturbance in a man led one to think of veneral dis- 
ease or tumor of the central nervous system. .To- 
day, such patients may seek help from a psychiathist 
— often with unsatisfactory results. 

This particular individual was an “Idea Man” in 
a TV advertising agency who suddenly ran out of 
ideas. In addition to loss of sexual power, he also 
complained of a lump in his throat — something that 
his doctor could never find. r 

When one takes the time to talk with patients 
like this man — and I believe there are many thousand 
like him — it becomes clear that the loss of sexual 
interest is but one element of a much bigger loss: 
They have lost pleasure in living their lives; they do 
not look forward to the coming day with any en- 
thusiasm. 

Continued activity that brings no pleasure may 
eventually result in a tension that interferes with the 
functions of various organs. 

ZEST IN LIVING 

The feeling of pleasure — of zest — is something 
that has deep roots in the well-being of man. It can- 
not be long supplied by the “happiness” drugs that 
are now so popular. 

It must come from the very way a man lives. 
It must come from the stimulus, the achievement and 
the relaxation that flow from man’s full use of both 
mind and body in his labor. 

It calls for one principle to guide us in our asso- 
ciation with one another; the use of human values in 
all human activity. _ 


L. A. AUTO WORKER Recalls ’37 Flint Strike 


LOS ANGELES— A re- 
cent copy of the United 
Auto Workers paper cele- 
brated the 20th anniver- 
sary of the Union by re- 
lating how the union seized 
Chevy Plant 4, in Flint, 
Mich., by faking an at- 
tempt to take a less im- 
portant plant and thus di- 
verting guards from Plant 
4. It was a very critical 
moment. Plant 4 supplied 
motors for all Chevrolet as- 
sembly plants and had 
worked throughout the 
strike. 

The present Reutherite 
Union leaders gave the im- 
pression in the article that 
it was they who thought 
nn this scheme and carried 


it through. They were, in 
effect, saying: We did a 
good job then and if you 
support us now it will be 
best for all workers. 

The truth of the matter 
is that the leaders of Plant 
4 proposed the maneuver 
to Walter Reuther. He' said 
it was impossible and fool- 
hardy. When the workers 
still persisted in their 
views, and Reuther could 
do nothing about it, he 
threatened the leaders of 
Chevy 4 if the plan failed. 
When the maneuver suc- 
ceeded Reuther, of course, 
took full credit for the 
whole idea. 

— GM Worker. 
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Whafs Next for Labor? * 

(Continued from Page 1) production from fewer 
an ‘opposition caucus’ on workers. (See Two Worlds, 
the matter of a dues in- page 5.) 


Our Life and Times 


crease. Paul Silver, rather 
than Stellato, appeared to 
be directing the caucus. A 
Reuther leader, asked if 
the administration had an 
observer at the Stellato 
caucus, answered, ‘Oh, no. 
Paul will tell us all about 
it in the morning.’ ” 

As the Rank, & File dele- 
gate said, “At the begin- 
ning, I was proud that a 


He Is delaying his de- 
mands for a 36-hour 
week until after the 1958 
model changeover when 
many more thousands of 
workers will be eliminat- 
ed on the basis of new 
Automation speedup. 
Those too will be forgot- 
ten before he “bargains” 
with management. 

Nor is it likely to be a 


man like Stellato (presi- shorter workweek for pro- 
dent of Ford Local 600) duction workers, but for 
was against the dues raise top-rated workers in his 
and I was hoping he would now-favored skilled and 
be the man to lead the op- white-collar classifications, 
position. But when he got This “shorter workweek” 
up at the convention and G f the future will probably 
said he wasnt opposed to mean, not fewer working 
the increase, he was even hours, but an earlier time 
for $1 increase if it went f or figuring overtime rates 
to a special strike fund ana a shrinking group of 
some other double talk, I f avore< i workers. At the 
got sick and disgusted at same time, an increasing 
the way he wrecked any number of unemployed 
c ance of opposition at production workers will be 

S TO RANKS •»!- club against the 

tr , ‘ • , already over-sweated pro- 

e said, I knew right duction Workers. 

a11 . the RANK & FILE CAUCUS 

rank and Tilers knew it too, * . , ,, D ,, 

tuot wj , . ’ Against the Reuther ma- 

that we d have to sweep hi the k • d fil 

them out in the local elec- ^ a ! 

a- . ,,, . , production workers. That 

tions m May just as we th readv and able to 

e ,‘ eC e organize themselves can be 


delegates 


seen from the clean sweep 


g^. m burea r r u ts L 0C ai 212 

are just the same, whether dele te eleetions . Yet 

T hOir» nomA U+rvIln*- * . 


their name is Stellato or 
Reuther. 

“As far as they’re con- 


ed, its just a question c hine is grinding back for 

° dues ’. lncrease - As far as the coming Local elections, 
the ordinary working class Even with i n the Rank & 

of people is concerned we pjj e caucus itself the bu- 
turned against them on the reaucrats have begun to 
dues increase to get rid of maneuver. “When a move- 

“® 1 "' ment comes up as fast as 

1 hey are the ones who ours, you’re bound to have 
carry out management’s some opportunists come in. 
policy of speeding-up pro- I’m sure the bureaucrats 
duction, and laying-off even worked to get on our 
men, and keeping us under steering committee to try 
pressure, and ignoring our to wreck us,” one man said. 

^™™, nCeS ,' “At our first caucus 

There s thousands of meeting to nominate a slate 
workers walking the it was pitiful to see these 


workers walking the 

streets. We’ve got to bureaucrats squirming for 
spread the work and cut a position- for themselves 
down on the speed of the and their buddies. But the 
line. We’ve got to win a workers wouldn’t let them 
shorter week or we’re get away with it at that 
lost. And we have got to meeting, 
do it ourselves, because “I’m pretty sure that the 
if we leave it to the raa- most of the workers in the 
chine we’re lost.” Local will vote for anybody 

36-HOUR WEEK to get shut of the Reuther- 

How different this is ites. But we also got to 
from Reuther’s announced keep their blood - brothers 
goal of a shorter work- from trying to wreck our 
week for 1958 can be seen caucus. All the ordinary 
from this fact: Reuther working class of people 
will not announce his con- have is what we can win — 
crete demands until after and we’ve got to win that 
a special convention in Union hall back or things 
195%. The rank and file will be worse in the Union 
workers have their con- and in the plan': than 
Crete demands today. They they’ve been up till now.” 
know that in the 1957 mod- " ~ ~ 

el changeover, Chrysler NeWS A IxltfTS 4 

alone eliminated 20,000 - — 

jobs and that closer to 40,- DETROIT editing 

000 workers are not work- committee 

ing for Chrysler this year MEETS .. 

who worked last year, EVERY SUNDAY 

Not only has Reuther al- evening., 

ready written off these un- 7 TO 9 P.M. 

employed workers, he has ^ f 47 

accepted the fact that An- mT 6RAND RtVER 

tomation demands greater (1 FLIGnT lIP) 


l ALGERIA 

l French Premier Guy 
C Mollet has denied brutali- 
r ties against, the Algerian 
F people by the 250,000- 

► man French Army now 

► occupying that country. 
l His denial cites as proof 
I the fact that in this 
t French Army there are 

► over 50,000 Communist 

► voters; none of' whom 

► have issued any com- 

► plaints. 

► If what Mollet says is 
true, and if the reports 
of newspapermen on the 
scene are true, the only 
conclusion that> can log- 
ically be reached is that 
these Communists in 
French uniform are par- 
ticipating in the brutali- 
ties, against the Algerian 
people, holding them by 
force from' their objec- 
tive of national liberation 
and independence. Their 
objectives and those of 
the French Capitalist 

class coincide. 

* * * 

The French govern- 
ment is now engaged in 
the most foolish adven- 
ture of their recent colo- 
nial policy. The war 
against the Algerian peo- 
ple is costing France one, 
billion dollars a year and 
taking a half-million 
men out of production in 
France. 

The immediate result 
in France itself is higher 
taxation, men taken for 
the draft, and sorrow 
among the many families 
of those killed in the 
struggle. The total econ- 
omy of the country is in 

bad shape. 

* * * 

The moral and political 
issue is tearing France 
apart. Riots and demon- 
strations take place In 
Paris. The Algerians in 
France are in constant 
turmoil. The people who 
are taxed are shouting 
bloody murder. 

The French, who lost 
Indochina through the 
same process, will lose 
Algeria eventually within 
the next few years. Yet 
the capitalist class is so 
greedy for the profits of 
. the newly discovered oil 
fields that they are ready 
to bankrupt the nation to 
hold onto Algeria. 

(In my next column, 
the story of the Algerian 
Labor Movement, — P.M.) 
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deeply entrenched is bu- 
reaucracy and opportunism 
ip the Union that the ma- 


By PETER MALLORY 

TRIALS IN BUDAPEST 

The behavior of the 
accused Freedom Fight- 
ers, before the courts of 
the Communist Kadar 
government, has been 
such as to strike yet an- 
other blow before they 
go to their doom. The 
sight of Ilona Toth, a 25 
year old medical student, 
standing up in defiance 
of the court and telling 

her own story in her own 
way, serves to encourage 
others to continue the 
struggle. 

When Miss Toth and 
her co-defendant, Gyula 
Obersovszky, told their 
stories in court, they did 
it defiantly. They ad- 
mitted killing a secret 
policeman. They said 
they did it for the good 
of the country and that 
they would do it again. 
They were sentenced to 
death. 

These 2 stand as sym- 
bols. Since the govern- 
ment had a wide choice 
of victims and the trials 
were public, they must 
have expected good pub- 
licity from the trial. In- 
stead, the victims used 
the trial to speak out 
once again against the 
brutality of the regime. 


..SANTIAGO, CHILE 

Chile is in the midst of 
a deep crisis in which 
street rioting has cost 
the lives of over 70 peo- 
ple. Defying emergency 
military law, the people, 
swarmed into Santiago 
and attacked the police 
and troops. 

Army machine gun- 
ners, tanks and armored 
cars fired repeatedly into 
the crowds, killing many. 
The entire population of 
6 million is up in arms 
against the regime. 

The present crisis was 
caused by sliding prices 
for copper, which is the 
mainstay of the Chilean 
economy. 70 per cent of 
the national budget 
comes from copper, and 
the- dropping prices have 
sent the country into an 
inflationary spiral from 
• which they have not been 
able to recover. 


The final straw was a 
raise in street car fares 
from 2c to 3c. This, in a 
country where wages are 
$3 a day for miners, was 
enough to set it off. 

All business has been 
closed down and the fir- 
ing squads are at work, 

• * # 

JORDAN 

The country of Jordan 
did not exist before 
World War I. If all pres- 
ent indications are borne 
out it will not exist for 
much longer. It was orig- 
inally created by British 
diplomacy to satisfy the 
promises made to Law- 
rence of Arabia, a British 
Agent who rallied the 
Arabs behind England in 
World War I. 

Jordan has no natural 
boundaries nor popula- 
tion any different from 
that of the rest of the 
Arab world. This area 
was divided long ago by 
the British in order the 
better to rule the Middle 
East. 

When Israel fought for 
its independence, the 
British subsidized the 
Jordan Arab Legion to 
fight against the Israelis. 
The result — a divided 
Israel, Arab refugees, a 
rising Arab nationalism, 
and the threat of World 
War III. 

Jordan today is being 
occupied by three other 
Arab nations : Syria, Iraq, 
and Saudi Arabia. Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein, who 
is trying to sell the coun- 
try on support of the 
West', is beset by forces 
supporting Russia, Egypt 
and Arab nationalism. 
Having lost the support 
of his army, he is noth- 
ing and is lost. 

The only thing which 
has held Jordan together 
is its British subsidy of 
$60 million a year. With- 
out it, the country be- 
comes the prey of its am- 
bitious neighbors, each, 
in its own way, the ally 
of the twin branches of 
state capitalism, Russia 
or America. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL THE BRIDGE TO THE FUTURE 


By CHARLES DEN BY 

Political Opportunists & Uncle Toms 

Negro leaders and politicians of Detroit are ready to 
make a big splash about civil rights in preparation for 
their journey to Washington, D. C. A thousand or more 
Negroes are expected to go, but any worker knows what 
class of people they are asking — middle class and small 
business types. 

It is sponsored by the NAACP, the branch here that 
recently held a $100 a plate dinner for its membership 
drive. What worker can take part in that kind of affair? 
That organization is supposed to be the vanguard for 
Negro rights, but many wonder why it cannot do anything 
on civil rights for the lowest layers of rank and file 
Negroes. . 

WHERE WAS OLIVER? 

The daily paper mentions William Oliver, chairman 
of the UAW’s FEPC, as one of the leaders of the trip to 
Washington. Many wonder where he was when 2 white 
delegates at the recent UAW convention, from the Inter- 
national Harvesters Union from Memphis, Tennessee, re- 
fused to let the convention seat a Negro delegate, George 
Halloway, from their same local 988. Not one Negro lead- 
er, especially those that support Reuther, could utter one 
word against it. 

Many people are talking about the KKK-man that 
appeared on TV from New York on Sunday, May 6. His 
attack against the American Negroes was in the crudest 
form, and he did not separate Negro leaders, professionals, 
middle classes, from the Negro worker and rank and file. 
We feel pretty sure if that same hooded individual should 
run on the Democratic ticket, or for a leading position in 
the union or Reuther slate, Negroes would be told to sup- 
port him by many of the same leaders who are in Wash- 
ington supposedly fighting for our rights. 

There are cases here of police brutality against Ne- 
groes. In most cases the NAACP is as quiet as a lamb. 

WHO IS A “COMMUNIST”? 

Several years ago these Negro leaders were in the 
forefront of red-baiting any progressive movement that 
they could not control, calling individuals in it Commu- 
nists. Today the KKK and White Citizens Councils are 
ealling the NAACP and its membership Communist for 
the same reasons. 

But they cannot control and stop the forward move- 
ment of the Negro ranks in their struggle for their 
rights. 

These Negro leaders have no defense against the KKK 
attack, so powerful and confident is the Klan. The Klan 
is now moving on an international scale. They have re- 
cently opened up headquarters in England. In America 
they are protected by leaders, posing as good Democrats 
or good Republicans, who were put into office by Negro 
votes. They use the word “democracy,” which has become 
as a big a joke as the words “civil rights,” and “freedom 
for all.” 

The only freedom, democracy, or rights the workers 
and Negroes will get is when they unite in a common 
struggle against all these reactionary and “fool-proof” 
leaders, and when they achieve something by their own 
struggle and determination. 

UNCLE TOMS ON OUR BACK 

The Southern Negroes have made tremendous gains 
along the lines of civil rights in recent periods. That is 
because they were only confronted with the Uncle Toms. 
But we in the North have on our backs the political oppor- 
tunists, political Uncle Toms, liberal opportunists, and 
those who are out to control or wreck our struggles. The 
orders are given by some politico who directs our strug- 
gles i na certain direction where it will be of the most 
benefit to him politically. 

Many Southern Negroes can point with glee and pride 
to their achievement and in the same breath ask, “What 
are the Northern Negroes doing with all their so-called 
freedom and civil rights?” 

This question has been asked for years but never a 
concrete answer has come from these Northern Negro 
leaders. How can they have an answer? 


^SKILLED trades 


match bogs 


in&Borg 


The Middle East is the skirmishing grounds where Russia and America are 
jockeying for position against the terrible day when the cold war becomes trans- 
formed into nuclear destruction. Not only can the Middle East be the spark 
that sets off World War III, it is the bridge to all of Africa and back to Europe 
itself. Each state capitalist giant, U.S. and Russia, is trying to harness the Afri- 
can struggles for human freedom to its own global, imperialist designs. It is here - 
that Russia is trying to hide its totalitarian tyranny, and the unrest which threat- 
ens it in Europe. It is in Africa^ also, that America is trying to pretend that the 
old colonial ruthlessness of the Western powers has given way to “kindness” and 
“understanding.” But the resistance of the Algerians has been echoed by mass 
protest in France which Jjas brought the French government to the brink of col- 
lapse. And the ruthlessness of the South African white government has exposed 
the identity between the policies of the British Commonwealth and Russia’s ruth- 
lessness in Hungary, 

" " t This is what an Algerian 

rebel recently said to a Brit- 
ish reporter: “You have only 
W?- j ULY white beet*, to think what sort of men 
\^>//^kilued trades they are at the head of our 
jrn I n. \K ‘(l Nmatch bogs movement. Most of them are 

, Wm \ | Mi j /A% win &bors men who were industrial 

w\ \i / / \ I workers or landless peasants. 

propoctiwI / \ Many have known hunger. 

^ l n To them the revolution they 

jrf'P) are fighting for isn’t simply 

ft /, \ ! ^^,/ a ma tter of national inde- 

/ ( / \ 1 I III pendence - though that is big 

\ I // 1 l in our minds. It’s also a mat- 

\ ‘ iW n III ter of changing a system that 

. \ 11™ . is quite incapable of support- 

ing and feeding our people.” 

J&Mv- i The system that this Al- 
gerian is talking about was 
brought to Africa by the 

CHRYSLER WORKER ASKS: 

The $5 Million Question 

DETROIT — The green terms ol the agreement 'be- ““f “j h ” ° ppressiv,i ; 

slate leadership of Chrysler tween the Chrysler Corpora- y n ^ or money, 

Local 212 put out a leaflet tion and the International keep his wages and. living 
at the plant last Tuesday, Union, UAW, and its Local standards down with the use 
May 7, asking for the strike 212, concerning the move- of race discrimination; re- 
vote which we gave them ment of the work to the Ohio strict his free movement by 
the next day almost 100 per Stamping Plant, Twinsburg, 

cent, as we always do and Ohio, I hereby make appli- means of police control; and 




CHRYSLER WORKER ASKS : 


The $5 Million Question 


they never use. cation 

The leaflet said: SAVE P la nt. 
YOUR JOB. Vote “yes” Wed- “I u 
nesday. transf 

I voted “yes” but I don’t StamJ 
know whose jobs they a ai i7 
mean to save. I’m sure it ., 
isn’t the jobs of us produc- 
tion workers. They’re only °, ie 
talking about office work- r 

ers and engineers. 


OhTo, I hereby make appll’ “ s f P° lice contr <* *** 
cation to transfer to that ma ^ e °* the African an un- 
plant. free man compelled to sell 


“I understand that if I am his labor to the mine, planta- 
transf erred to. the Ohio tion and factory owners. 


Stamping Plant that I shall 
carry with me my seniority 


Despite all the propaganda 


and have all the rights under the terror is not of Africans 
the UAW Chrysler National aga inst Europeans but vice- 


19U l LUC UU3 Vi ua U1UUUV* A „ , l , .1 , T in ° ~ 

tied workers They’re only “f “ ~ "^ria, lor on- 

1®?™* k ' Detroit. I also understand ample; it was recently ex- 

* ' ? that if I am selected I will posed that the French troops 

Chrysler turned around k e given a t least one week’s are mutilating and torturing 

and said they came to an no ti C e of the date on which the people That this is not 
agreement with the Interna- T a ™ tn rpnnrt for work at people, mat tms is not 

tional on Feb 15 which I the 0 hio Stamping Plant.” just propaganda is shown by 


tional on Feb 15 which I Rie Ohio Stamping Plant”"" just propaganda is shown by 
believe they did — behind the T , ,, , , . , the fact that a high French 

-back of the production uaw Chrysler National °ff icer > a Grand Officer of 

about us, and the CompanJ know is that the Company asked to be relieved of his 
says no i s s u e -is involved forc ? d t me „ to decide in , two command because the 
with white collar workers. ^ S J° up my home charges are true and he 


don’t know what 'the th f fact that a high French 


w J- on wiuic vuiicu wuincio, j „ -t .i tt • 

mi , 4 .-r tt • „ and move, and the Union 

Ihe same week the union ... ’ _ . , T , A 

4 U- committeeman said I d 
was telling us not to let the , + . _ 


Company ship dies to Ohio, _ ’ 

the shop committeeman, who ^°n t know if they 11 pick . 
worked his way up to Reu- me to move, but if they do, | 
therite machine' from my de- they 11 be big about it and 
partment, came around and me at least one week s 
told us if we didn’t have a n °t lce to sell out, move, 


c o m m and because the 
charges are true and he 
wants no part of it. 

RUSSIAN AND 
AMERICAN AIMS 

The Russian and American 


“25 governments ate interested 


told us if we didn’t have a n °tice to sell out, move, 
lot of seniority we’d better anc ^ punch in at Twinsburg, 


sign to move or we’d be out _ 
of luck in Detroit. The Com- 
pany only gave us 14 days 
to decide. j 

I haven’t but six years |= 
seniority so I went to the j 
office for a card and this is 
what it says: 

APPLICATION FOR 
TRANSFER TO THE OHIO 
STAMPING PLANT 
“In accordance with the 


(Continued on Page 3) 


Read . . . 


in Africa only because of its 
great and undeveloped 
(Continued on Page 8) 


'We Need A Clean, Clean Sweep' 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


It’s The Same All Over: 


Rank & File Miner Galls Leaders ‘No Good’ 


Business Agents, Not Fighting Men, Lead UMW 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va.— 
At the last convention of 
the UMW, J.ohn L. Lewis 
spelled out some of his re- 
quirements for a District of- 
ficial in the discussion on 
autonomy which many locals 
requested in resolution form. 
District autonomy is the 
right of the membership to 
elect their representatives, 
which Lewis opposes. 

Lewis said, . , the 
President and Secretary of 
the District, who disburse 
the finances of the District, 
become in truth and in fact 
fiscal agents of the Interna- 
tional Union and the custo- 
dians of money coming from 
other members of our or- 
ganization in other districts. 
So, naturally, there must be 
some discretion in the selec- 
tion of fiscal agents . . . 
There are many men, well 
meaning but without that ex- 
perience, without that know- 
ledge, whose limitations were 
such that they could not 
carry out the policies of this 
Union and protect the men 
who were their members.” 

So the District officers 
should be more than book 
keepers. They also have a far 
greater responsibility to the 
membership. Many men in 
. District 31 have become con- 
vinced through bitter ex- 
perience that what they 
have is some business agents, 
not fighting men. And what 
they \yant is men who will 
fight for their rights, rights 
to which they are entitled. 

ORGANIZING DRIVE 
FLOPS 

Even according to. Lewis’ 
own words, these would-be 
representatives leave much 
to be desired. 

Thousands of dollars were 
thrown into an effort to or- 
ganize a notoriously scab 
region; miners were working 
under miserable working 
conditions for miserable 
wages. 

Previous attempts to or- 
ganize this area, Preston 
County, had ended in fail- 
ure. One of the results was 
a court injunction against 
the union to try to organize 
this area.. 

But this time, there was 
going to be success, so the 
District said. Money by the 
thousands was thrown into 
the project. Strikes were 
called and carried out. Pick- 
ets from that same area 
roved about, often endanger- 
ing life and limb. Food lines 
w4re set up and mass meet- 
.ings were held. The net 
Result was the organizing of 
one funeral home. There may 
have been a couple of mines 
i organized, but apparently 
only the District officers in 
charge of the organizing 


drive know what mines these 
are. Certainly, the achieve- 
ments did not show a good 
return for the money iiyrest- 
ed by these “fiscal agents”. 
A WORSE DISGRACE 
While this coal field has 
always been tough to crack, 
there are hundreds of miners 
working in other areas in 
small coal mines — scab 
mines. The District \knows 
about these but has done 
nothing about many of them. 
And what is even worse, 
some of the mines arg sup- 
posed to be unionized and the 
men working there get scab 
wages. The operators of these 
“union” mines pay the royal- 
ty from the coal produced 
into the Welfare Fund and 
deals are made to pay the 
men scab wages. This can 
hardly be said to be the poli- 
cy of the UMW, where all 
members are supposed to be 
entitled to all rights and 
privileges of the organiza- 
tion. These are dues-paying 
miners. This is something 
other than the Preston field 


and about which the miners 
everywhere are very bitter. 

PROTECT MEMBERSHIP? 

As for protecting the mem- 
bership, a list of particular 
grievances an arm long could 
be drawn up by the miners 
showing the District misrep- 
resentations of what they 
wanted. It is enough to say 
that many miners today will 
refuse to make even a cut- ! 
and-dried grievance because 
“the company will just call 
the . District down on the 
case, and you know what that 
means as far as any chance | 
of winning is concerned.” 

Another policy of the 
union is not to discriminate 
because of race, creed or na- 
tionality. Yet District 31 is 
without a Negro representa- 
tive, while there are thou- 
sands of Negroes employed 
in the mines in the District. 

These D i s t r i ct officers 
would seem to fall short even 
according to what Lewis 
wants, let alone, what the 
men would like to have. 


‘Magic Lamp ’ That Burns Water 


West Virginia— i was 

talking with an old man who 
had worked in the mines in 
W. Va. during the turn of 
the century. He hadn’t 
worked in them for a long 
time, but he talked about his 
experiences as if ’they had 
just happened yesterday. 

One particular tale he told 
was very humorous. It dealt 
with his first introduction to 
the carbide light. 

Before the carbide lights 
were used in the mines, the 
men used oil lamps to pro- 
vide light during their work. 
THE MARVELOUS LIGHT 

It so happened that this 
miner was visiting some of 
his miner friends in south- 
ern Penna. They were dis- 
cussing their work and one 
of his friends brought out 
his carbide light. As most 
people now know, the car- 
bide lamp is composed pri- 
marily of a round reflector 
situated on top of a round, 
hollow base that holds the 
carbide. Water added to the 
carbide produces the fumes 
that come out at the center 
of the reflector and 'ignite 
when a spark is added to 
them. 

At any rate, this was 
something new at the time. 
Something this miner had 
never heard of or seen be- 
fore. His friend, knowing 
this, brought the lamp out, 
poured some water into it, 
struck the flint, and — marvel 
of marvels — there was a 
bright light. 

“Now what kind of a light 
is that?” the “green” miner 
asked in wonder. 


“Well,” his Penna. friend 
said, “you saw what kind it 
is. You just pour some water 
in it, strike the flint, and 
there you have the light. 
Here, I’ll show you again.” 
He then proceeded to pour 
a little more water into the 
lamp, struck the flint, and 
sure enough, there was the 
light again. 

“Now this is really some- 
thing!” the W. Va. miner 
thought to himself. “You| 
have the lajnp and all you 
need is a- little water. A wat- 
er lamp, of all things. And 
water is plentiful. Why this 
is a much better light to use 
to work with than what we 
are using back home.” 

He chuckled as he recalled 
how he had been taken in 
by these miners who had 
wonderful “water” lamps — 
but who had neglected to 
tell him anything about the 
carbide. 

FUN BACK HOME 

His friends told him all 
about the carbide and the 
lamp before he left. The re- 
sult was that he immediate- 
ly bought two lamps and a 
20 pound can of carbide to 
take back to W. Va. with 
him. 

These men had had a good 
joke at his expense, but he 
was going to have his fun 
when he got. back' to W. Va. 

He showed the men he 
worked with his wondrous 
new lamp with glee. He got 
more than his money’s worth 
from the fun he had with 
the men and his “magic” 
water lamp. 


SCOTT’S RUN, W. Va.— 
A union is people. I’ll never 
say the union is no good. The 
union is what you make it. 
But anymore, it seems like 
the officers are nothing but 
politicians. 

If we had' officers in the 
District and International 
who would fight for us like 
Lewis used to do, It would 
be all right. But I’ll never 
say the union is no good. It’s 
the leadership that is no good 
now. If we had the kind of 
leadership we used to have, 
I’d say we were okay. 

LIKE POLITICIANS 

Without leadership in any- 
thing, you don’t have any- 
thing. But you take the local 
unioft. When we elect guys 
into office, we think they’re 
all right. But after they’re 
in for a while, something 
happens. They start acting 
like politicians. Before they 
get in, they tell you all 
they’re going to do for you. 
After they get in, what they 
do is for themselves. 

SHOULD GO TO 
MEETINGS 

Every man that works in 
the mine should go to the 
local union meetings. Then if 
there’s something they don’t 
like, they can vote it out. If 
something happens that the 
men don’t like, they go to the 
mine — in the lamp, house or 
in a cross-cut — and say, ‘Tm 
going to do this, or I’m going 
to do that.” They can’t do 
anything there. Where you 
can do something is at the 
meeting. The majority could 
rule anything, couldn’t they? 

, I quit asking anymore 
what went on at the meet- 
ings. I got ashamed. If I had 
gone, I wouldn’t have to 
ask the others, I’d know. And 
I live practically right at 
the front door of the meeting 
place. So I don’t have any 
excuse at all for not going. 
If I take the attitude that Tm 


not going to the meeting, and 
you take the attitude you’re 
not going, there’ll be nobody 
going but the officers. And 
they can do anything they 
want to. Like they have been.- 
It’s one thing to talk at the 
mine, but to get something 
done, the place to do that is 
at the meeting. 

* * * ' 

Editor’s Note: Mine locals, 
compared to other industrial 
local unions, are quite small. 
Whereas the locals in steel, 
auto, rubber and other indus- 
tries number membership 
by the thousands, mine lo- 
cals number in the hundreds. 
Officers in the large locals 
in other industries are’ typi- 
cal bureaucrats and have 
full time uhion pork chop 
jobs. Officers of mine locals 
work in or around the mines 
full time and are more often 
than not under the same 
pressures as are the men at 
the point of production. Lo- 
cal union proceedings of 
miners are run democrati- 
cally and the membership 
can exert control over the 
officers when they determine 
to do so. 

From The Auto Workers— 

Who'll Save Our Jobs? 

What’s happened to the 
“Save Our Jobs” cam- 
paign Local 600 started 
over at Ford’s Dearborn 
Engine Plant back in 
March? They’re moving 
jobs out of town there just 
like they’re moving jobs 
out of town here at High- 
land Park. 

" The Union’s “campaign” 
started out with words 
and has ended up with 
dead silence. I hope the 
Chrysler workers make 
out better. 

Ford-Highland Worker 
Detroit 


The Snapper Must Be the Boss 


SCOTTS’ RUN, W. Va.— 
There was a tight curve in 
the track that went into our 
section. Every time the mo- 
tor would go around it; it 
would jump the track. I was 
in the motor this morning 
wheft the motor jumped as 
it always did. 

The only thing to do was 
to put some blocks under the 
wheels to get the motor back 
on the track. I had the 
blocks and a small piece of 
rail handy and was putting 
them in position to try to 
get the motor back on the 
track. 

My arms were between 
the wheels and the track, 
and my body was in an 
awkward position as I tried 
to get the blocks and the 
piece of rail lined up. It was 
at this point that the section 
boss told the guy on the 
other motor to go ahead and 
pull up. 

JUST MADE IT 

I saw the motor start to 
move and pulled my drms 
out of the w^y as fast as I 
could. I just made it. But 
my glove was caiught and I 
pulled, my hand) out of it 
just before the tail came 
down. It cut the glove com- 
pletely in two. ! ' 

I was plenty hot I ran up 


to the motorman on the oth- 
er motor and grabbed him 
by the throat with one hand. 
I was ready to knock his 
block off. 

“It’s not my faul,” he 
squealed. “I was just doing 
what the boss told me to dot 
I didn’t know where you 
were.” ' 

“When Tm snapping, I’m 
your boss,” I yelled back at 
him. “You don’t move until 
I blow for you to move. I 
don’t care what anyone else 
tells you. You know that 
I’m the only one you have 
to listen to. I’m on the other 
end and I know what’s going 
on.” ■ " '■ 

HE GOT THE POINT 

To this day, I don’t know 
what it was that kept me 
from bashing him. I was 
sure mad enough to do it. 

From that day, whenever 
I work with him, he has nev- 
er moved anything — a trip 
of loads, empties or anything 
else — until the hears me 
give him the signal. 

I guess it takes things like 
that to make a guy realize 
how easy it is .either to get 
messed up , hirpself or mess 
someone else up. When you 
have a close call you remem- 
ber it for a long, long time. 


Chrysler’s Ohio Move Reminds “Old 
Of New England Runaway Plants 


Timer” 


MASSACHUSETTS— The 
high-handed efforts of the 
Chrysler Corp. to move their 
operations from Detroit to 
Twinsburg, Ohio, without 
any regard for the welfare 
of the workers, remind me 
of the efforts of other com- 
panies to run out of town. 

New England has long suf- 
fered from the problem of 
run-away plants. Years ago 
the textile mills packed up 
and ran off to the south to 
get cheap labor. The cities 
and to$ms they left behind 
suffered unemployment and 
an increased welfare and tax 
load. New Bedford, Mass., 
,was a good example of this 
practice. 

The shoe industry, started 
running away from Lynn, 
Mass., in the early ’30s. The 
first few to leave caused no 
alarm, but when it threat- 
ened to become serious, the 

AUTOMATION 
IS A WHIP 
AGAINST WORKERS 

LOS ANGELES— It’s a fic- 
tion that when they bring in 
a new machine it makes 
your work easier. For, one 
thing, even with the new 
machine you have to put in 
8 hours a day. That’s the 
thing that dominates your 
life, 8 hours keeping up with 
that machine. 

In my trade they have 
introduced some new ma- 
chines to bend metal into 
many different forms. Ac- 
tually, it is easier to do it 
the old way. ' Physically, I 
mean, it is easier to go 
through the motions in the 
old fashioned way. Of 
course it takes longer and 
you don’t produce as 
much. 

All the union leaders, 
from John L. Lewis to 
Reuther, welcome all this 
new machinery as progress. 
In a certain sense automa- 
tion is progress. It makes for 
more production. 

However, it isn’t progress 
for the men who have to 
work on these machines un- 
less they benefit from the 
ability to produce more in 
terms of shorter hours, easi- 
er work and the elimination 
of the whip in the hands of 
the boss. 

There is another side to 
tiie introduction of automa- 
tic machinery also. What of 
the smaller and older shop 
Which doesn’t have the cap- 
ital to introduce the new 
machinery? They still have 
to compete and that’s where 
the hell really comes in. 
They force their workers to 
produce at the fast rate of 
the new machinery WITH- 
OUT the new machinery. 

— Sheet Metal Worker 


workers organized a move- 
ment to prevent it. - 

The shoe workers union 
organized picket lines 
around the plant that was 
moving. They called upon 
the truck drivers union to 
refuse to move the machin- 
ery. They called upon the 
Mayor, the City Council, 
civic and business leaders 

Engineers' Demands 
Rest on 

Production Workers' 
Strength 

DETROIT — We took a 
strike vote' recently in my 
small shop. The engineers, 
who had been working out 
of their classification, voted 
to strike. We did too. 

Their organizer told us 
that their strength was based 
on the production workers. 
He said that even after vot- 
ing, the engineers might 
cross the picket line. We de- 
cided to get our grievances 
settled at the same time. 

They were excited about 
the Rank & File movement 
at Chrysler Local No. 212. 
We’re too small to move 
alone. But the Chrysler 
workers give us strength. 
Just as the engineers need 
us, we need the Chrysler 
Rank & File. 

— Assembler 


to act to prevent the move. 
The collective effort was 
enough to prevent many 
firms from moving. Jobs 
were found for those 
thrown out of work. 

I cannot but contrast this 
union effort with the present 
inactivity of the Reuther 
Leadership of the UAW. The 
workers are protesting the 
Chrysler movement out of 
Detroit. Forty thousand 
workers were out on strike 
this week in a wildcat to 
prevent the moving. All the 
UAW can talk about is find- 
ing jobs for Engineers and 
white collar workers, 

— Old Unionist 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

WILL DETROIT BE A GHOST TOWN? 


How to Gel a Raise 

LOS ANGELES— I used to 
work at a Serve-Yourself 
Gas Station. At this place 
we never had any rest peri- 
ods or lunch hour. We ate 
on the run and could only go 
to the rest room if someone 
took our place. If we were 
short when we turned in our 
money it was taken out of 
our pay checks. A lot of girls 
had $5 or $10 taken out of 
their check each week al- 
though they said they 
couldn’t possibly make that 
large a mistake each week. 

I asked the boss for a raise 
one day. He blew his top 
and said we got more than 
any place else paid their 
help. 

GET A RAISE 

The next time I asked him 
for a raise the place was 
really crowded. I told him 
that we were all prepared to 
walk out if he didn't give us 
a raise. Although he didn’t 
know it the inter-communi- 
cation system was on and all 
the people in the gas station 
heard what I said over the 
loudspeaker. Everyone 
started to laugh and clap 
their hands. The boss quick- 
ly shut off the inter-eom and 
called me into his office. He 
was angry but he had to give 
us a raise because the rest of 
the girls were with me, 

That proved to me that if 
workers would stick togeth- 
er for what they want, they 
wouldn’t be pushed around 
by management. 


‘THEY ALL END UP 
IN THE DEAD SEA’ 

DETROIT — Before 1947, 
the year Reuther won com- 
plete control of the Interna- 
tional and practically elim- 
inated all opposition, work- 
ers were picked for impor- 
tant Local committees ac- 
cording to qualification and 
regardless of their beliefs. 
Husky, healthy workers were 
picked for the Flying Squad 
Committee; workers with 
athletic ability were picked 
for the Recreation commit- 
tee, and so on. 

: After coming to power in 
Local 212, the Reutherites 
began to make every com- 
mittee one of political irp- 
portanee that had to be con- 
trolled by Reuther’s “green 
slate.” Regardless of your 
special abilities, if you were 
not a machine supporter, 
there was no place for you 
on the Political Action Com- 
mittee (PAC) , Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee 
(FEFC), Flying Squadron 
Committee' (FSC), Recrea- 
tion Committee (RC), etc. 
The committees were turned 
into their opposite. 

As one worker said, “The 
complaints that go into the 
PAC, RC, FSC, and FEPC, 
all end up in the Dead Sea, 
a committee they should 
have added to the list of 
committees in the Local 
Unions.” 

— Chrysler Worker 


All the women at work 
are saying Detroit will 
become a ghost town soon, 
with all these companies 
moving out. Everyone can 
tell of one relative or a 
friend whose job has been . 
moved out of Detroit or 
is being threatened by such 
transfers. 

We wonder how we are 
to live if there are no jobs. 
Nobody wants to pick up 
their families, leave their 
homes and relatives behind 
and go follow the company. 

JUST LIKE RUSSIA 

How different is it from 
the Communists moving the 
people in „ Russia and the 
satellite countries around 
wherever they want, from 
farm to farm, factory to fac- 
tory? 

People are given 14 days 
to make up their minds. And 
after that you can be given 
one week’s notice to report 
to work in the new city. 
Even the army reserves give 
you a month’s notice. 

A relative of one of the 
girls had 26' years in at 
Chrysler and now his job is 
threatened. They want you 
to feel obligated to the com- 
pany, They g i v e you the 
“privilege” of working for 
them. All you give is 26 good 
years of your life. 


You always hear over the 
radio and T.V, how free en- 
terprise is concerned with 
the welfare of the individual. 
What bunk! Free enterprise 
in practice is concerne4 with 
production, nothing more or 
less. 

TAXES OR UNION- 
BUSTING , 

Chrysler is moving depart- 
ments from j;he two plants 
that don’t take their speed- 
up and automation-machines 
so lightly. One of the girls 
at work repeated the propa- 
ganda that they are moving 
because of high taxes here 
in Detroit. " 

But, as soon as someone 
said, “No. It‘s because they 
want to break up what’s 
left of the union,” she said, 
“Yes!” 

Her husband lost. 12 years’ 
seniority from one shop that 
moved. In a week or two she 
will be laid off and is won- 
dering if her husband will 
be on the outside looking in 
at his new job of two year’s 
standing. 

So how are you to live? 
This is the land of plenty, 
but if you don’t have money 
to pay for that plenty you 
land up with plenty of 
nothing. 


Way of the World 

jr -X'" X XX Ethej Dunbar . 

HARD TIMES ON THE WAY 


Praying time is beginning 
to come back to life again. 
Because, far as you can see 
and hear people talking, the 
only thing they can see is 
hard times on the way. 

AN OLD PRAYfeR 

In the old days, the French 
tenants used to pray for 
their landlords. This was 
their prayer: 

“The earth, O Lord, is 
thine and all that is con- 
tained therein. We heartily 
pray thee to send thy Holy 
Spirit into the hearts of 
them that possess the 
grounds, pastures and 
dwelling places of the 
earth, that they remem- 
bering themselves to be 
thy tenants, may not rack 
and stretch out the rents 
of their houses and lands, 


nor yet take up unreason- 
able fines and ‘incomes 
after the manner of the 
covetous worldlings, but so 
let them out -to others that 
the inhabitants thereof 
may both be able to pay 
the rents and also honestly 
to live, to nourish their 
families and to relieve the 
poor, and that the land- 
lords may so behave them, 
selves that after this life 
hey may be received into 
everlasting dwelling , 
places.” 

The Good Book says to 
pray whenever it is needed 
so God can answer your 
prayer. But the people knew 
that God has everything 
fixed so that if the poor peo- 
ple should starve and die, 
the rich people will starve 
and die too. 


Chrysler Worker Asks $5 Million Question 


(Continued from Page I) 
LOSE EITHER WAY 

I moved up to Detroit be- 
cause I wanted to make my 
home here and I did. I 
bought my own house. I have 
a wife and three kids. I'm 
the only one working. Now 
I’ve got to give it all up or. 
risk walking the streets, I 
lose either way. 

I read in the papers 
where Chrysler says the 
Union gives them complete 
charge of running the 
workers.* Then how can the 
Union turn around and say 
they’re giving us job pro- 
tection if the Company 


can shove us around like 
travel orders in the army? 

We gave them the strike 
vote to “save our jobs.” What 
will we accomplish? Will we 
be faced with a “cooling off 
period?” Will fte have white 
collar workers give us ac- 
tion on the line? Or are the 
Reutherites' going to use this 
strike vote to win the Local 
2'l2 election for the green 
slate and hang the machine 
tighter around our necks? 

“IMPARTIAL”? 

“NEGOTIATE”? 

On top of everything, Reu- 
ther doesn’t even seem to 
want to back his own boys 
i in the Local. When Chrysler 


slapped the $5 million in- 
junction against Local 212, it 
seemed to me that Reuther 
stepped in like an “impar- 
tial” judge to “negotiate” an 
agreement between his own 
Local president Pat Caruso 
and the Company, 

Where does that leave us 
except sucking wind? 

Chrysler Worker • 
Department 90 


Read . , • 

"WE MEta A 
CLEAN, CLEAN SWEEP" 
. . . Page ,5 
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EDITORIALS 

Worker’s Security Is More Than Jobs 

Workers are constantly discussing the transferring of 
jobs at Chrysler, from Detroit to other States, mainly 
Ohio and Delaware. One of the main concerns is that this 
transferring breaks up the feeling and relations of workers. 
Not only in the plant but in their communities, and their 
relations to people throughout the city. 

Secondly, the worker knows if he is forced to move 
with his job it means the start of a new life, in a new State, 
in a new community. 

The Union says they are fighting to protect his job 
with seniority rights. It also says the company should 
pay the expense of moving, and for the time lost in moving. 

One worker said, “This sounds like when I was in the 
Army. They are trying to make us Soldiers and'the com- 
pany our Commanding General. And when they want us 
to move they give orders with a few days’ notice. As if all 
we have to do is to pack our duffle bags and be ready when 
the convoy moves. The majority of us have families, obli- 
gations and responsibilities. We are not machines nor are 
our families. But that seems to be the thinking of the 
company and the Union leaders.” 

Another worker said he can now understand why 
mental cases rise each year. The pressure that has weight- 
ed on his mind since the company posted the notice is all 
he and his wife talk about when they get home from work 
and "it has nearly caused him to have a break down. His 
wife is employed with another company. If she goes with 
him, she loses her job. If he stays here with her, he loses 
his. If the family is broken up by this decentralization, 
he feels they, all may crack up. 

If Automation means progress for a few, this is 
what it means and is doing to many workers’ families 
who have made their lives in Detroit. 

What do the big corporations care about working 
people? Many other auto companies have moved not only 
a few jobs but entire plants. 

The International Union can only say it is bad.' In 
some cases they try to blame the workers for it. This is 
much easier than putting the blame where it should be 
and fighting against it. 

Chrysler workers are ready to fight against the trans- 
ferring of jobs. Then want them here. Not just an agree- 
ment for skilled and white collar workers hut security for 
production workers’ jobs, families and communities. 

This is the same pattern that the Communists have 
carried on against the Russian workers and that Britain 
and France have carried on against the working people 
in Africa. 

* * * 

Over the last few years, Ford and GM have been car- 
rying out their “decentralization plans” and moving plants 
out of Detroit and out of Michigan. Despite the so-called 
“Save Our Jobs” campaigns by the Local Unions involved, 
Ford and GM workers have been thrown onto the pave-, 
ments. But the disruptive effects of the Ford and GM 
policies have not been so sharply seen because Chrysler 
maintained most of its operations in and around Detroit. 

With Chrysler's ’57 changeover to Automation, how- 
ever, the situation can no longer be hidden because thou- 
sands of auto workers are now permanently expelled from 
the industry as a whole, and thousands more are threat- 
; ened by Chrysler’s new runaway policy. 

Not only is this a determined assault against the pro- 
duction workers by Big Business, it has forced hundreds 
and thousands of small businessmen into bankruptcy. Even 
Gov. Williams has had to complain about the Auto run- 
aways. 

The only force which can combat the inhuman and 
ruthless policy of management are the production work- 
ers. They could again, as they did 20 years ago, rally 
the entire community around them to the benefit of the 
whole country. But this is the force that Reuther has 
shackled. 

He prefers, instead, to go cap in hand begging the 
Big Four of Auto to “talk” with him about the shorter 
work-week. They have “politely” declined to “talk” be- 
cause actions speak louder than words. Management are 
hard-boiled realists. They know they have nothing to 
worry about so long as Reuther’s policy parallels theirs: 
to kick the production worker around. The spotlight is 
now on the production worker. 
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THE WORKING DAY 

When it was announced 
that the aircraft plants 
were cutting out all over- 
time, those guys who had 
been working that over- 
time said they couldn’t get 
by on 40 hours’ pay. Des- 
pite all this talk about the 
shortening of the working 
day the facts of life there- 
fore seem to be that there 
has actually been a 
lengthening of the work- 
ing day. To get by you 
have to work more than 
eight hours or send your 
wife to work. Eight hours 
a day isn’t a reality any- 
more. 

Construction Worker 
Los Angeles 


What Reuther is after 
isn’t really a four day 
week. Instead of overtime 
starting after eight hours 
it may start at the end of 
six hours. That’s what he 
is after and not any lower- 
ing of the time. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Reuther will 
probably be willing to 
accept, in 1958, just an- 
other paid holiday and 
maybe better vacation 
provisions. 

Chrysler Worker 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

White Collar Workers 
' & Production Workers 

Any company to stay 
in business has to have 
salesmen, estimators, of- 
fice personnel to handle 
the books and tax records 
and insurance and fringe 
benefits. Somebody has to 
support these people. Any 
guy in the shop knows that 
those in the office aren’t 
putting out anythihg in 
the way of goods that are 
going out the door to be 
sold. The guy in the shop 
just has to work harder 
to support those office peo- 
ple. 

Sheet Metal Worker 
Los Angeles 
-L * * * 

When I first started out 
in the machinist trade, 
over 30 years ago, a man 
learned the hard way to 
keep the tricks he learned 
through experience t o 
■ himself. On one job I re- 
member teaching a young 
apprentice to do a diffi- 
cult job only to find my- 
self fired when he learned 
what I taught him. After 
that experience I kept my 
knowledge to myself. But 
now that the union has 
established the principle 
of seniority and I am in 
no danger of losing my 
job, I always help a will- 
ing young worker as 
much as I can. 

Machinist 
Los Angeles 


POLITICS 


The big trouble with 
the Auto Workers Union 
is that there is no organ- 
ized opposition to Reu- 
ther. He can get away 
with anything he wants. 
That’s why I was glad 
when the Republicans got 
into office even though I 
didn’t vote for Eisen- 
hower. The Democrats 
were in there too long and 
were becoming stale. 

Skilled GM- Worker 
; Van Nuys, Calif. 

* * * 

I’m not interested in pol- 
itics. IVn just interested 
in girls, and I’m for free- 
dom for anyone who wants 
it. 

Back home in Poland, 
some of my school friends 
were attracted to tlje Com- 
munist Party because they 
knew they could live bet- 
ter if they became, 
members. They were more 
unfree than anyone else 
even with their special 
privileges. That is why I 
took- the opportunity to 
leave several years ago 
when I could. 

Polish-American 

Worker 

Lo^ Angeles 

* * * 

THIS WHITE WORLD 

: :) : i • 

One of my boy friends’ 
brother-in-law is very 
prejudiced. One day he 
went to a restaurant and 
ordered some food. A 
.Negro girl served it to 
niir so he got up and 
walked out without pay- 
ing. Isn’t that stupid? 

12-Year-Old 

Detroit 


/ In Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, a Negro man^of 26 
has been sentenced to 
death in the electric chair 
because of an accusation of 
burglary. He conducted 
his own defense in court. 
An all-white jury took 
slightly more than an hour 
to find him guilty. 

In Detroit a Negro 
woman of 36 was beaten 
with blackjacks by four 
white policemen when 
they stopped her for a 
traffic violation. She suf- 
fered a split lip which re- 
quired three stitches, and 
numerous bumps and 
bruises. She will sue the 
policemen for $5,000. 

And in England, Negro- 
haters have formed a 
branch of the Ku Klux 
Klan to terrorize West 
Indian immigrants. They 
are directly connected 
with a Klan organization 
ki Waco, Texas. 

Yet the “liberal” press 
can’t stop talking about 
“moderation”, . and the 
forward in. 


“great strides” 
“race relations 


White Reader 
Detroit 


WAR & PEACE 

Leaders are going so 
wild these days trying to 
lead the people backward, 
until who knows how to 
straighten out the world? 

Reuther can’t straighten 
it. President Eisenhower 
can’t straighten it. So let 
the big leaders alone and 
keep up the good work by 
fighting them. The poor 
working people will know 
how to straighten it when 
the time comes. 

Negro Housewife 
Detroit 


The Unions had better 
keep their eyes peeled or 
they will wind up as im- 
potent as the so-called 
Unions in Russia and her 
Satellite slave camps. : . . 
If the Administration can 
pass laws to control the 
Unions they will install 
Satrap Labor Leaders, 
like the Satrap Kings and 
Princes in the Middle 
East And any move- 

ment by the Unions to ob- 
tain their rights and free- 
dom can be squelched 
right off the bat by the 
Administration threaten- 
ing to prosecute the Union 
Leaders who will make a 
false show of fight and 
then “very reluctantly” 
give in to the power of 
“the law.” 


The rank and file must 
refuse to follow or to lead 
but walk in no other posi- 
tion with anybody except 

alongside! 

When one follows a 
“leader” and that becomes 
a habit he and she will ac- 
cept anybody who claims 
to be a “leader” and . . . 
the rank and file are kept 
in continuous confusion 
and misery ... and are 
nothing but bodies carry- 
ing muscles to carry guns 
and shoot bullets at each 
other at the pleasure and 
command of these para- 
sites. 

The rank and file will 
never gef out of their 
confusion and misery ' 
until they start from the 
bottom and go up and 
cease allowing them- 
selves to be led from 
the top down. 

Edgar Leslie 
California 


Why is Africa so impor- 
tant all of a sudden? What 
is happening there? Can. 
Nixon really dare to 
speak to Africans about 
the advantages ,of being 
allied with the United 
States when the whole 
world knows about the . 
oppression of the Negroes 
in the South? 

Ex-GI 

California 
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THE SPOTLIGHT IS ON LOCAL 212* 


Last month, just before 
the convention, we had a 
Local membership meet- 
ing and president Pat Ca- 
ruso said there was a 
chance the plant would 
move. He must have 
known it was a fact for at 
least 6 weeks, but that’s 
the first we heard of it. 

He said the big thing 
was to organize the De- 
troit merchants to cooper- 
ate in keeping the prices 
down so our lc or 2c cost- 
of-living raise wouldn’t be 
eaten up in 10c' br 20c 
price raises. He said we’d 
read all about it in the 
papers. 

Well, I’ve - been read- 
ing plenty in the papers 
about moving to Ohio, 
but I haven’t seen an- 
other word about get- 
ting the merchants to 
back us. This is one 
time I’m sure they 
would because they’re 
losing out too. 

That’s some more of 
Pat’s double talk. 

Rank & Filer, 212 
Detroit 


Pat (Caruso) said if any 
of our men lost their job 
he would see they were 
reinstated with full back 
pay. There was about 8 
fired in our walkout here, 

2 chief stewards, .one 
crane operator, and the 
rest of them production 
workers. The rest of us 
were warned by manage- 
ment not to interfere with 
moving dies. 

The Company says and 
declares they have an un- 
derstanding with the In- 
ternational and our LocaL 
Why then do our Local of- 
ficers holler for us to stay 
on the job, regardless of 
the amount of men that 
lose their job in regards , 
to this, when they haven’t 
been able before to settle 
any grievances for back 
pay? 

Now, all of a sudden 
they say they’ll get back 
pay. How do we know? 
Who are they if the work- 
ers on the production line 
and other rank and file 
workers in the shop don’t 
back up these men? 
Where are their jobs go- 
ing to be? This is the sen- 
timent of all hourly-rate 
employees. 


Chrysler-8 Mile 
Detroit 


We had over. 250 griev- 
ances in ’56 and everyone 
heard Pat Caruso say at .a 
Local membership meet- 
ing we’d strike and 
wouldn’t work a lick on 
(he ’57 model until every 
one of those grievances 
was settled. 


We gave tljem the strike 
vote — which they never 
used — and the only griev- 
ance they settled, that I 
know of, was to get 4 men 
from the Trim shop rein- 
stated — without back pay. 

All the time these 4 men 
were out the workers in 
their department passed 
the can to help support 
them and their families. 

One man carried a can 
into our department and 
the chief steward — a good 
Reiitherite— threw a fit 
and wouldn’t let us take 
a collection, which we did 
anyhow behind his back. 
The Reutherites hate the 
Trim shop because they 
never could control them. 

Chrysler, Dept. 91 

Detroit 


Some fellows in the 
Rank & File caucus were 
telling me they’re going 
to run Blackwell for Re- 
cording Secy, in the 212 
elections. It’s the first 
time in years a Negro 
worker has been nomin- 
ated for such a high post 
and Blackwell stands a 
good chance to win. 

The green slate also 
must think so because the 
way I hear it, they’re try- 
ing to split the Negro vote 
by running another Negro, 
Monroe Jones (who used 
to be a pretty popular 
Reutherite) against Black- 
well. 

Here’s where the 
squeeze play comes in. I 
hear that Swanson, a 
white man from Tool 
and Die, is also going to 
run for Recording Secy., 
as an independent. But I 
believe, in fact I’m pret- 
ty sure, Swanson is, 
body and soul, a Reuth- 
erite. I have seen him 
pass out green leaflets. 
That’s who they’ll really 
be pushing in the hopes 
he’ll slide in between 
the two colored candi- 
dates. 

Negro Worker, 212 
Detroit 


We had a Local 212 
dance a couple of Satur- 
days ago that they called 
a Hillbilly dance. A green 
slate chief steward acted 
like they say hillbillies 
are supposed to. He told 
a white member of the 
Rank & File caucus that 
the Rank & File slate is a 
N r slate. 

A colored Rank & Filer 
was present when the re- 
marks were made and he 
told the green slater he 
guessed he was the one 
talked about, and he like 
to have beat the living fire 
out of that man but we 
didn’t want a ruckus. 


It gives me a feeling of 
confidence ih the Rank & 
File if the green slate is 
scared enough to try to 
bust up the white and 
colored like that. They’re 
not going to be able to do 
it because the Negro work- 
ers are Union brothers like 
the rest of us and it’s been 
too long since they’ve been 
recognized in this Local. 

White Rank & Filer 
Detroit 

* * * 

I believe the $5 million 
suit gave Caruso a good 
excuse to state he would 1 
not run for re-election for 
Local president. I don’t 
believe he would have 
run anyway. 

Ever since he couldn’t 1 
get elected as convention ( 
delegate, workers have 
been talking that the In- i 
ternational would probab- 
ly give him a job and not 
risk another defeat with 
him. I have even heard 
green slate men say this 
as though it was all set- 
tled weeks ago. 

We’ve seen this happen 
many times. Whenever 
one of their leading men 
in the Local begins to lose 
popularity they give him 
a job in the International 
and run someone who 
isn’t so well known. That’s 
how they’ve been protect- 
ing their machine for so 
long, but I don’t think it 
will work this time. I 
hope it* doesn’t. 

Chrysler Production 
Worker 

Detroit „ 


The Reutherites can do 
anything they want with 
parliamentary procedure. 
Their huge machine per- 
pares for months before 
they try to push anything 
through. 

In our Local we’ve had 
4 membership meetings 
this last year — for 35,000 
workers. Now the bureau- 
crats want to cut these- out 
because they don’t want 
us around at all and want 
to build a wall around us 
so they carn-do what they 
want. 

They have just changed 
the procedure to where 
the ballot boxes are in the 
Union hall. We’re sup- 
posed. to come in during 
certain hours, show our 
cards, sign our names, 
vote and leave quickly. 
All the time the Union of- 
ficers and their boys will 
be watching us. 

Some workers are afraid 
the -green slate will be 
able to manipulate the 
election that way. But I 
believe we can whip them 
if we don’t let them scare 
us and turn out solid to 
sweep them out. 

Trim Worker, 212 

Detroit 


TWO WORLDS 

“We Need a Clean, Clean Sweep” 

(Note: This week I am turning my column over to a 
letter we received from' a Chrysler-Local 212 production 
worker which shows the tremendous gap that separates 
the Reutherites from the rank and file. — R.D.) 

“Chrysler moving the Stamping Plant to Twinsburg, 
Ohio, has torn people up from one end to the other. Peo- 
ple don’t know if to sign up to move, or not to sign up. 
The Reutherites running this Local 212 say one thing and 
the company says another and they’ve got the production 
workers caught in the middle. 

“WE’RE NOT DUMB” 

“They think they’re dealing with a bunch of dumb 
people, but we’re not dumb. We’ve in this mess all day, 
we see it and we know it. We know something’s got to 
be done now about what’s going on, for after a while it’ll 
be too late. We’re going to have to win this election from 
the Reutherite green slate if we’re to have any chance 
at all. 

“At a Local membership meeting on Sunday, April 
28, Pres. Pat Caruso told us not to let the company move 
dies until they settled these 4 issues: 1) men going to Ohio 
with the job to carry their full seniority with them; 2) 
housing projects to be ready in Twinsburg for the, men 
when they got down there; 3) any money the men would 
lose in moving their homes would have to be met by 
Chrysler; 4) to bring back the cushion jobs that were 
lost here at the ’57 changeover. 

EMPTY PACKAGE 

“This was the ‘package’ he offered and it sounded 
good over the mike, but the way he doubled his tongue 
up, when the package came down to us it was 'empty 
as usual. ✓ . 

“The following Tuesday, April 30, when we came into 
the shop the company had posted a bulletin on the clock 
that* they had reached an agreement with the Union, and 
that we had 14 days to sign up if we wanted to move. 
Now, it seems they reached an agreement with the Inter- 
national back February 15. We didn’t know anything about 
it the way it was done behind our backs, and we still 
don’t know anything about it the way they’re explaining it. 

“I know on that same Tuesday, shop committeemen 
went back to the departments and urged the men to sign 
up for if they stayed in Detroit they’d be lost. 

“How are they going to get the Company to make up 
what the men lose in moving their homes, if they couldh’t 
even keep the cushion department in ’56? And how are 
they going to make the company bring the cushion depart- 
ment back if they go around telling workers to move or 
they’ll be lost? 

“—AND NOTHING DONE ABOUT IT” 

“This is how the shop has been going for at least the 
last 5 years and getting worse every year. Men getting 
fired and no effort to bring them back. Men walking the 
streets and nothing done about it. More of us are going 
to be unemployed and the Union does - nothing. There’s 
been plenty of grievances written and nothing done about 
them. . - 

“The worst began in the ’56 model. The Company cut 
manpower but ran the same production. Their alibi was 
that they were getting ready for automation. The chief 
stewards said the same. After automation it was worse. 
The workers would go to the chief steward — the afternoon 
chief steward would lay it on the day chief steward, the 
day chief steward would lay it on this, that and the other. 
Nothing was done. 

“That is why I was heart and soul for the Rank & File 
at the last delegate election when we swept the green 
slate out. There was a new feeling of confidence among 
the production workers in the shop. I will admit that some 
confidence has been lost in the Rank & File since then 
because it’s a fact that a few opportunists have worked 
themselves in. But they can’t have any idea that they can 
stand alone without the workers, because they do not have 
a machine. We don’t have to work anywhere as hard to 
get rid of a couple of bad apples as we would to get rid 
of the green slate machine if they got back. 

“WE CAN GET RID OF THE MACHINE” 

“We need a clean, clean sweep, and that is why I am 
going to vote the Rank & File slate again in the Local 
elections next week. ' . 

“We can get rid of the green slate machine and not 
let a new one be built. If we rank and file workers in the 
shop take our Local back, we can make sure that the new 
slate knows they are nothing without the production 
workers. 

“They will have to give each and every man in the 
shop EQUAL consideration and work directly with the 
workers. They must not be allowed to promise one man 
a better job at another man’s expense. They will have 
to take care of each man’s problem as it comes up. 

“We know what the problems are because we’ve been 
living with them for too long. Now we have got to do 
something about it and we have got to start with a clean 


sweep. 


—-Auto Body Worker 
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YOUTH 

Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

"IT'S UP TO THE YOUNGER GUYS" 


A Woman's Viewpoint 

"MONEY-CRAZY" PEOPLE ARE CRAZY 


More than a few times, 
some older guys in the shop 
have, said, “We organized the 
unions against all kinds of 
odds, to make better working 
conditions for all. Now it is 
up to the younger guys to 
carry on. The trouble with 
the union now is not enough 
guys take it seriously, they 
don’t go to meetings,” etc. 

That there isn’t much faith 
and support of the union bu- 
reaucracy is evident. Work- 
ers, young and old, speak 
about it the way they speak 
about the company. Just 
something they have no con- 
trol over. 

CONVENTION OLD STUFF 

The U.A.W.' local I belong 
to numbers about 1,000. At 
the last meeting there was 
to be a report of the U.A.W. 
convention in Atlantic City. 
The membership was ready 
to adjourn the meeting- be- 
fore the delegates finished 
their reports. Again the feel- 
ing was that nothing new 
happened at the convention 
so why hear about it. And 
they are right. The only 
thing that came out of that 
convention was the signal for 


TEETS CRITICISM 
STARTLES TEACHER 

' DETROIT— Our baby-sit- 
ter surprised me by saying 
that the most serious fault 
of her high-school teachers 
was straying from the sub- 
ject for the purpose of “en- 
tertaining”. 

Her history teacher, she 
said, often tells long stories 
about his adventures in the 
Pacific during the war. Once 
he spent a class period tell- 
ing about headhunters he 
had met. But the class was 
bored. And when he realized 
that TV offered better en- 
tertainment, he made an 
angry speech about ' risking 
his hfe fighting the enemy 
for the safety of ungrateful 
students. But they just 
laughed because they knew 
*ne had been drafted and had 
once admitted he was no 
hero. „ . 

Our baby-sitter said that 
in American history the stu- 
dents are pot allowed to talk 
about other countries, and 
in World history they are 
not allowed to talk about 
America even when they 
have an important question. 
And because the teachers are 
trying to “entertain” the 
class, she said, she has 
learned very little about 
either subject. 

One important thing she 
discovered on her own. She 
said she had always thought 
that the Presidents had 
studied and planned all their 
lives to be President, but 
after reading about them she 
realized that they were just 
like anybody else. But so far 
there just hasn’t been class 
time to discuss this idea, 
which can’t possibly be as 
important as the adventures 
of a dull — though heroic — 
teacher. 

How seriously can we take 
ourselves anyhotv? 

— Teacher 


the companies to become 
more ferocious and attempt 
to do whatever they want. 

LOOKING TOWARDS 
CHRYSLER WORKERS 

Contrasted to the apathetic 
regard for the U.A.W. con- 
vention, there was great in- 
terest in the struggle of the 
Chrysler workers. Not only 
an interest but a looking 
towards the Chrysler work- 
ers. They not only feel that 
it is the rank and file worker 
that will bring unionism 
back but that the rank and 
file workers are the only 
ones that can stop the com- 
pany from making a ghost 
town of Detroit, in its at- 
tempts .to destroy the 
unions. 

They have not brought 
automation into this shop, 
but ' there is a beginning. 
Nevertheless every working 
man, young and old, knows 
what it has done already 
and what it means to him. 
And I am sure that not only 
the men in this shop but iij 
every shop in the city are 
looking towards the Chrys- 
ler workers and are watch- 
ing to see what they can do. 


SOME INSTRUCTORS 
HAVE A HEART 

We had a quiz the other 
day that was tricky and in- 
volved too much paper work 
for the time we had. After 
the instructor collected the 
papers, we began discussing 
the quiz. 

It was generally agreed 
that the test was too hard. 

After one student said, 
“Aw, teach’, have a heart!” 
the teacher handed back the 
papers. He said to do the 
quiz as homework instead. 

The next class period he 
was really concerned with 
our showing on the test. He 
said either he had failed 
miserably as a teacher, or 
we had failed as students, 
but he didn’t care whose 
fault it was. He appealed, 
instead, to the students to 
show him how he could im- 
prove his explanations in 
class, and what was wrong. 

I think our University 
could stand having more in- 
structors with feelings such 
as his. Instructors who “have 
a heart” and the actions that 
go with one. 


12-Year Old Says 
Teachers Boss Kids, 
Don't 1 Help Them 

DETROIT — In my school 
there are some teachers "that 
want the kids to get straight 
A’s or B’s but they don’t do 
anything to help you. I think 
teachers try to boss 'the kids 
around. 

They always say, “I’ll send 
you to the office or counse- 
lor if you are bad”, or “I’ll 
hit you!” 

I think they encourage 
you to be bad and then lec- 
ture you about growing up 
and becoming a big business 
man and not to grow up to 
become a bum. 

— 12 YEAR OLD 


STUDENT BLAMES 
" FLUNKS" ON 
DELIBERATE POLICY 

MORGANTOWN, W. Va.— 
The grading in the Electrical 
Engineering Department at 
the University is really get- 
ting rough. A student was 
telling me the other day that 
they had too many in the 
school and had to flunk about 
50 per cent of them. One of 
the instructors told him 
about this when he was 
“griping” about his grade on 
a test. 

This instructor used to 
give credit for working part 
of a problem, but he only 
gives credit now for one that 
is completely finished. Hei 
saye he’s doing this because 
the department has to get 
rid of some of the extra 
l electrical engineering stu- 
dents, and because it will 
also raise the “standards” 
at the University. 

The students said that this 
was no way to educate en- 
gineers. If he was one of 
the 50 per Cent he was really 
going to raise hell. 

This same student worked 
in the mines last summer, 
and is from a miner’s fam- 
ily. We were also discussing 
the corrupt Union politics 
of the U.M.W. He says the 
miners will never be able 
to do anything about the 
Union bureaucracy. 

He thinks his raising hell, 
will have some effect on the 
University, which I doubt. 
But I don’t doubt the effect 
thousands of miners will 
have when they start raising 
hell about how “their” union 
is being run! 


WEST VIRGINIA — Some 
people put so much import- 
ance on money. A lot of men 
think that’s the most import- 
ant thing thqy have to pro- 
vide in a marriage. It’s a 
crazy way to look at life. 

I don’t think most women j 
think that way. But there 
are a lot of women who are 
what I would call just 
money-crazy. They push 
their husbands off to work, 
and if their husbands get 
sick, all they worry about is 
whether he’s going to have 
to take some time off. A 
woman should be concerned 
about her hhsband’S health; 
not whether he’s going to be 
able to go to work, but I’ve 
heard plenty of women come 
right out and say, “He’d bet- 
ter get out to work!” 

One of my own neighbors 
is like that. She really drives 
that man. She pretends that 
she’s not like that— maybe 
because she’s ashamed of it. 
When he works extra shifts 
on Saturday or Sunday, she 
complains that she gets lone- 
some but she grins every 
time he gets a chance to work 
a little more. She saves all 
the time. Sometimes they 
don’t even eat very Well, not 
because they don’t have the 
money, but because she’s sav- 
ing it. She wants a house in 
a “better” neighborhood. She 
probably thinks that’s what 
will make her happy. 

meal-ticket marriage 

I call a woman like that 
nothing better than a slave- 
driver. Their marriage is 
nothing more to her thap a 
meal-ticket. I feel sure she 
married for “convenience” 
and nothing more. 

I don!t believe a woman 
acts like that, driving her 
man to work no matter what* 
because of “bills” or the or- 
dinary financial^ worries 
everybody has. Most of the 
women like. that, that I know, 


LOS ANGELES— My hus- 
band and I are expecting our 
first child in early June. 
When we first found put 
about our new addition to the 
family we decided that we’d 
like to buy a house on the 
G.I. loan. 

We wanted a house with 
a yard and room where the 
baby and his or her future 
brothers or sisters could 
play, and where we could 
have more privacy than we 
have in our one bedroom 
apartment. 

HIDDEN EXTRAS 

We thought we could get 
a house with little or nothing 
down, and payments that we 
could afford on his pay- 
check. He brings home 
around $70 a week and we 
figured out that we could 
pay $75 to $80 a month. 

We went to tract after 
tract and the story was al- 
ways the same. They adver- 
tised payments ojE $75 a 
month or even less, ( but thaj 
didn’t include taxes and in- 
surance, which would be an 


don’t have as many “bills” to 
worry about as I do. I be- 
lieve it’s something else, 
maybe their background. I’ve 
noticed that most of these 
“money-crazy” people, men 
and women both, used to 
have nothing. That’s why 
some of the women married 
in the first place — for “con- 
venience.” As soon as they 
do get a little, they go crazy. 
The more they get, the more 
they want. 

But it isn’t “bills.” Every- 
body has them, but every- 
body isn’t a slave-driver. You 
can’t help worrying about 
them. But you don’t have to 
let them drive you. I used 
to worry myself almost sick 
about bills. I finally just quit 
it. I figured that if I had the 
money, I’d pay them, and if 
I didn’t, it was no good just' 
worrying about it. I figured 
that so long as my husband 
was healthy, and the kids 
were healthy we were okay. 
It might take a little longer 
to pay them off, but they’d 
get paid sooner or later. 

HEALTH OR MONEY 

When my husband isn’t 
feeling good, and tells me he 
I “can’t afford” to take any 
time off, I tell him he’s crazy; 
What has whether you can 
“afford it” got to do With 
your health? 

And what, when you get 
right down to it, has money 
to do with real happiness? 
Money is for necessities, of 
course. But when you make 
money your whole world, 
you don’t really understand 
what happiness is. Money 
can’t make a marriage happy 
without love; but love can 
make a happy marriage with- 
out money. Nobody wants 
to be poor, and everyone 
needs enough money for the 
necessities. But money can 
never buy happiness. 


extra $20, a total of $95 a 
month. And of course you 
have to put in pour own 
yards and fences, not count- 
ing all the other hidden Costs 
you take on when you buy 
a new house. 

We finally gave up and 
started looking for a two bed- 
room apartment instead. 

SO LITTLE — 

BUT TOO MUCH 

I’d like to know why a 
man who spent three years 
in the service, and one of 
those years overseas, can’t 
get a decent home that he 
can afford under the G.I. 
Bill. He can if he’s a skilled 
worker, but if he has to live 
on the wage of a production 
worker, he’ll never ge<t a 
home. 

I don’t think it’s too much 
to want a house of your own 
to raise a family in. I think 
anyone who has to work in 
a factory for the rest of his 
life, and make money for 
everyone but himself is en- 
titled to gt least that much. 

— Expectant Mother 


— University Student 


Student W.V.U. 



How Are Living Conditions 
In Twinsburg, Ohio? 

DETROIT — A couple of Chrysler workers went 
to Twinsburg to see what kind of a place it is. 

It’s a little town off the highway. There are 
only two little stores. If they know you’re from 
Detroit, they’ll charge you 25c for a cup of coffee. 
They don’t want city people moving in. 

And where can we live there? These two work- 
ers had to pay $34 a week just for a sleeping room.- 
A half-acre of ground, with nothing on it, costs 
$1,500. How many workers could pay that much 
and still build a shack on it? 

Some workers are talking of commuting to 
Twinsburg 'from Akron, but it’s already crowded. 
And. you can bet your life they’ll jack up the rents 
and all the prices to welcome us Detroiters. 



—Chrysler Auto Body Worker 


Miner’s Wife 

Can’t Buy a Home on Production Worker’s Pay 
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THE EARTH CRIES OUT 

This night is lonely as an orphan child, 

The rain weeps through the trees 
And hope is on her knees. 

There will be death in Kenya’s^ hills tonight 
And misery in lands too well beguiled 
To rise in wrath 

Against the greedy’s ruthless, crushing might. >■' 
The aftermath 

Of private pain is aching in my breast . . . 

The Earth cries out; And I with all the rest. 

But dawn shall shine as warm as mother-love, 

Her smile shal^dry the skies 
* And hope refreshed shall rise. 

From tortured lands a soul-arousing chord 
Is heard; the song of mankind on the move. 

O men shall beat 

The ploughshare from the tyrant’s bloody sword, 
All men shall eat 

From larders they have filled. The promise grows 
That Earth shall sing; A song my own heart knows. 
^ - — Tom Malcolm 

You Can Make a Budget Work 
If You Don’t Eat Enough 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. • 

A DIFFERENT KIND OF ASSOCIATION 

Last year, a physician in Oklahoma died of Leukemia 
at the age of 33. During remissions of' the disease he re- 
corded on tape some advice to his two children. These 
words have recently been published. 

It is clear that this man loved his work to the degree 
that it was an ideal. One record he called, “On entering 
medicine.” I would like to quote from it. “Medicine de- 
mands ten years of yorUr life for the small slip of paper 
stating you are a Doctor.” .... “If you place personal prob- 
lems ahead of the life of your patient, get out of medicine. 
.... In your fellow practitioners of medicine you will see 
stupidity, avoidable mistakes, greed, and so on.” 

Most of us are interested in the thoughts of a man who 
knows he is soon to leave this life. We look for deeper 
wisdom. However these words of a dying physician dis- 
turbed me. Though I agreed with his observations, I felt 
there was something wrong in placing the physician on a 
pedestal, in making him a dedicated man. 

More recently, I had a talk with the mother of a young 
man who is ill with Schizophrenia. This is a mental dis- 
turbance in which there is a separation of the mind from 
reality. The sick person lives in a world of his own, car- 
rying on in a way that does not make sense. She was 
miserable as well as desperate over her inability to get 
necessary treatment for her son. The slender chance of 
restoring him to the existing world was slipping away. 
What was required was constant attention in a suitable 
environment for at least two years — something not pos- 
sible in our crowded state mental institutions, which still 
are not much more than places of confinement. Care in 
a good private hospital requires thousands of dollars which 
she did not have. There was no thought however of giving 
up. She was dedicating her life to her son, and it seemed 
to me, destroying her own in the process. 

SPLIT SOCIETY 

One cannot cure Schizophrenia in a single person 
through martyrdom; nor can one approach the Schizo- 
phrenia of a whole society by individual dedication. I see 
all about me the close resemblance between the general 
working of the Schizophrenic mind and the crazy pattern 
by which society moves today. 

To talk of throwing away ten years of one’s life means 
*that we are thinking of death instead of life. Does it make 
sense for a student to meet tremendous obstacles in ob- 
taining a place in a good medical school or in receiving 
specialty training in hospitals? ts it necessary for physi- 
cians to be in competition with one another for patients 
as are wild animals for food? Should the quality and quan- 
tity of medical care vary with the social and economic 
status of the patient? Should institutions, hospitals, or 
anyone make profit from peoples’ misfortunes? This is the 
psychotic environment in which we now live;- the maker 
of perverted human relationships and abnormal people. 
MORALITY NOT ENOUGH 

We have put all kinds of difficulties today in the way 
of doing the right thing, and we make it easy apd natural 
to do the wrong by conforming to an established pattern. 
This is what leads to the stupidity, greed, and avoidable 
mistakes, seen by the Missouri doctor. These things can- 
not disappear through individual dedication or a personal 
code of morality admirable as they may be. Consciously 
or unconsciously there is now something in all of us that 
is reaching out for a new, a different kind of association 
with people. But to reconstruct society on human values 
requires as a foundation the respect and appreciation of 
the labor of all men. 


Danger to Life & Limbs Grows Worse with Auto Speed-Up 


If anybody could help me 
with my budget, I’d appre- 
ciate it very much. But I’ve 
never met the person who 
could. I’ve wracked my head 
to figure it out, and we sure 
don’t squander money, but 
it still amounts to having to 
pinch pennies to get along. 
THE EXPERTS FIGURE 

Experts have figured it 
all out, how much of your 
monthly income you 
“should” pay for rent, and 
for food, and so on. It’s easy 
to say how much you 
“should” pay for this or that 
on a budget. But there’s no 
person who can say how 
much this one’s going to eat, 
dr how much another one’s 
going to need for something 
else, and have it all come 
out to the penny. Everybody 
has different needs. 

Take our family. There’s 
five of us, and feeding five 
lakes a lot of money. I’d say 
that food is the highest item 
on any budget today. Chil- 
dren take an awful lot of 
feeding. And it takes a lot 
to feed them right. I’d say 
my children require almost 
three times as much as my 
husband and I do. And it’s 
a crazy way to budget to 
cut down on food you need, 
in order to make a budget 
work out. 

CASH AND CREDIT 

What it amounts to is that 
after you pay for your* food, 
your rent, your utilities, and 
your payments on things like 
your used car, or whatever 
Oise you’re “paying on,” you 
are behind already. 

My husband is a miner, 
and they’re supposed to be 
highly paid, but by the time 
we pay our necessary bills 
each pay day, they come to 
more than the pay-check, 
most of the time. 

It’s easy enough to say 
you “shouldn’t” buy things 


on credit, but only what you 
can “afford” to pay for out- 
right. But most people today 
have to buy on credit, or 
they never would have any- 
thing. That’s how you wind 
up never coming out even. 

“RELIEF BUDGETS” 

I’d like to be in a position 
where I could take some of 
those social service workers, 
who figure out how much 
people “should” have, and 
put them on a budget like 
they figure out for others! 
I have a feeling it would 
change their ideas about a 
lot of things. 

I’d like to see the peo- 
ple who figure out “re- 
leif rolls” for example, 
live on the $24 a month, 
that they give my friend’s 
mother, who is a widow, to 
live on. How could anyone 
pay rent and utilities and 
buy food for herself on $24 
a month? But that’s what 
she gets. And if she gets 
any day-work to help her- 
self, and they find out 
about it, they deduct what 
she makes from the $24! 
That’s the kind of a budg- 
et the social service work- 
ers figure out! 

That’s what makes people 
mad when they hear about 
the thousands of dollars the 
government is sending over- 
seas somewhere. Nobody ob- 
jects to helping other people, 
but when you can see how 
much is needed right in 
your own country, you can’t 
help believing that real 
‘charity” begins right at 
home. Then it can spread 
abroad. 

I don’t have much confi- 
dence in the way the “ex- 
perts” have things figured 
out. The day they start liv- 
ing themselves the way they 
have it figured out other 
people ‘should” live — that’s 
the day they can start giv- 
ing advice. 

Miner’s Wife 

, West Virginia 


Atomic Tests, 
Leukemia, & 

Bone Cancer 

The more innocent people 
are sacrificed to the “sec- 
urity” of a government, the 
more dictatorial it is. In 
addition to the innocent 
Americans, Koreans, Chin- 
ese, Hungarians, Arabs, 
Jews, Cypriots, and Africans 
already slaughtered by the 
big governments in the 
“cold” war, we learn now 
that 10,000 more men, wom- 
en, and children, who 
thought they were safe from 
the fighting, are dead or dy- 
ing of leukemia (blood can- 
cer) because of radiation 
from the atomic tests. 

Linus Pauling, one of the 
top scientists urging their 
cessation, added that 1,000 
more people will die as a 
result of the coming British 
test alone, and some British 
scientists estimate that 20,000 
cases or bone cancer will 
result. • 

As if this weren’t bad 
enough, we are told that the 
tests taken altogether will 
cause feeble-mindedness and 
deformities in 200,000 chil- 
dren each generation. 

Our “leaders” are slowly 
killing us, deforming our 
children, and ‘ arrogantly de- 
manding that we pay billiong 
of dollars in return. It labels 
criticism “Communistic.” I’d 
say it’i? riding for a fall - not 
from Communists, who are 
busy killing and deforming 
t their own people -but from 
the American people. 

M.G. 

I Detroit 
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DETROIT — A foreman was 
.killed in our plant a half 
1 hour after we started to 
work the other day. There 
is a kind of feeling that runs 
through you when you hear 
of someone who is healthy 
and well, talking one min- 
ute, and the next thing you 
know he is dead. 

CRUSHED BY SPEED-UP 

y 0 

A hi-lo driver crushed him 
between two steel boxes. 
This thing can happen be- 
cause of the rushing and 
drive by the company for 
more and more production. 

The foreman could see the 
driver was backing up with 
a load, and that he could not 
see the foreman because he 
had to stack his stock so 
high on his truck. 

SAFETY MEANS 
NOTHING 

Safety means nothing in 
the plant. Sometimes you 
cannot walk the aisles, stock 
is piled so high up over your 


head. If something serious 
happens the place will be a 
slaughter house. Many times, 
no one can get through the 
doors because they are 
blocked with stock head- 
high. Then, the foremen are 
in a hurry for their stock — 
afraid a worker might take 
a breather while waiting — 
so they rush the driver. 

After* the foreman passed 
at 9:40 A.M., all the safety 
people in the plant came 
running. There were pho- 
tographers by the dozen 
flashing bulbs all around, 
and reporters asking ques- 
tions. 

One worker asked if they 
were blaming the driver for 
what happened. He was told, 
“No! It was an accident.” 

Another worker said, “He 
was one of the few half-de- 
cent foremen in this joint.” 

Another worker said, “Too 
bad it was not the superin- 
tendent instead.” 


PRODUCTION 

CONDITIONS 

s Another worker said, “Be- 
fore Chrysler took Briggs 
over we had accidents, but 
rarely was anyone killed. In 
the two years since, workers 
have lost fingers, limbs, and 
are injured on a production 
scale.” 

And he said, “I know of 
five deaths already. Why do 
they use signs all over the 
place saying, ‘Do It Safely/' 
if this is the record of the 
department on safety? A 
mark on the chart means 
nothing.” 

This time, the unfortunate 
accident happened to a fore- 
man, so maybe management 
will pretend to do something 
about it for a little while. 
But these are the conditions 
under which production 
workers have to work every 
minute of every day they 
are on the job. 
i — Cbrysler-Mack Worker 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF OUR READERS: 

Some among the labor bureaucracy have clone 
their utmost to prevent this issue of NEWS & LET- 
TERS from coming off the press. The worst they 
could do has been to delay our appearance by three 
days. Neither they, nor such as they, will ever be 
able to prevent us from appearing so long as the 
columns of NEWS & LETTERS print the facts of 
life as the rank and file workers report them. 
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The Bridge Id the Future 


(Continued from Page 1) 

economic resources and the 
strategic importance of mili- 
tary bases there. If we are 
to go only on the basis of the 
past records of oppression of 
small states by these two 
giants we can judge that 
domination of Af r i c a by 
either one will result in in- 
creasing misery of the Afri- 
can peoples and the solution 
of none of their problems. 

Nixon’s recent trip to Af- 
rica is a demonstration of 
this. He did not visit any of 
the areas in which Africans 
are now fighting colonialism. 
He concentrated on meetings 
with tribal chiefs and heads 
of States in the independent 
countries. 

He did not go to war-rid- 
den Kenya, Algeria or the 
Union of South Africa. 
When he visited the British 
protectorate of Uganda, the 
only non-independent State 
on his time-table, he golfed 
and saw only those Africans 
recommended to him by the 
British. Even in Africa he 
separated himself from the 
real social problems of the 
African people. 

His visits to newly inde- 
pendent Ghana, Morocco and 
Tunisia should not be inter- 
preted as support to anti- 
colonialism because the old 
colonial powers still domin- 
ate the economies despite the 
political separation. E v e n 
the political separation is 
more symbolic than real with 
the former English and 
French colonial administra- 
tors still retaining high 
positions in the new govern- 
ments. ' . 

WITH DIRTY HANDS 

■ . ' | 

Neither Russia nor the 
United States goes into Afri- 
ca with clean hands., The 
presence of Rev. King of 
Montgomery, Alabama, at 
the Independence ceremonies 
in Ghana, was a reminder to 
all Africa that the adminis- 
tration merely makes 
concessions to the Negro 
Americans when it has to. 

Many examples could be, 
given but only a few will 
show the pattern. 

In' Southern Rhodesia 25,- 
000 Europeans own 50- mil- 
lion acres of good land (ten 


700,000 Africans are limited 
to 36 million acres, much of 
it sandy and useless for 
farming. In Northern Rho- 
desia an African worker in 
a copper mine is paid less 
than one-twentieth of what 
a European is paid for doing 
similar work. 

In Liberia the- Firestone 
interests worked their Rub- 
ber plantation for many 
years with slave labor sup- 
plied by the American sup- 
ported government. In Tu- 
nisia there are presently 
700,000 unemployed out of a 
population of 3,600,000, in- 
cluding women and chil- 
dren. In Kenya and the 
Union of South Africa the 
land hunger is accompanied 
by brutal race discrimina- 
tion and armed terror. 

The recent experience in 
Hungary must make Russia 
repellent to Africans also. 

THE FUTURE 

Africa today is in the posi- 
tion that Asia occupied be- 
tween the two World Wars. 
As in Asia, the colonial 
powers will use many 
economic and political tricks 
to maintain their control. 
As in Asia, there will be na- 
tionalist leaders like Nasser 
and Ben-Gurion who, unable 
to solve their own internal 
problems, get involved in 
imperialist intrigue and ad- 
venturism of their own and 
still try to act as leaders of 
freedom forces. As the .China 
experience shows, the Rus- 
sian brand of totalitarianism 
Will try to make hay out of 
the miserable record of the 
old colonial powers only, if 
it can, to subject the people 
to a new dictatorship. 


What Do They Mean — 
"No Challenge"? 

They just issued some 
new election rules for the 
1957 Local 212 General 
Elections. The Reutherite 
green slate boys have just 
added a new rule number 
12: “There will be no chal- 
lenged ballots.” 

What kind of trick are 
they trying to cover up 
with that rule? They give 
all kinds of “technical” ex- 
planations, but this is the 
first time I remember any 
such a rule, and I believe 
they stuck it in to try to 
steal the election if they 
can. Maybe they were 
hoping for a close election 
which they could “mani- 
pulate.” The way the guys 
are talking today, there’s 
going to be a clean sweep 
and the green slate will be 
whipped so bad that no lit- 
tle tricks like rule 12 can 
help them. 

Chrysler Trim Shop 


per cent of it is actually un- 
der cultivation) while 1,- 
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S McCarthy is dead 

8 The copious tears being 
shed over the death of 
Senator Joseph McCarthy 
by some people find no 
sympathy here. McCarthy 
was the worst sort of 
demagogue, a man who 
rode rough shod over any- 
one who stood in his way. 
He never showed the 
slightest concern for get- 
ting at the truth of any 
question. His hit and run 
tactics permitted him to 
hurl reckless accusations 
at men who were unable 
to defend themselves, 
smear them and throw 
them under a cloud of sus- 
picion and then take off 
on another expose. 

Reliable newspapers 
have reported that he 
never succeeded during 
his entire reign of terror 
in proving a single govern- 
ment employee was a 
member of the Commun- 
ist Party. 

Yet, such was his influ- 
ence before 1954, that the 
heads of many ‘ govern- 
ment agencies would dis- 
charge any employee on a 
telephone call from Mc- 
Carthy. If they refused to 
back him up, he would go 
after them. His chief aids 
were Roy Cohn and David 
Schine, a couple of the 
most unsavory characters 
ever to be placed a 
government payroll. 

* * * 

McCarthy was a man of 
one year’s high school edu- 
cation who pushed his way 
into a Catholic Jesuit Col- 
lege and failed to get 
through even that. His 
military career was spot- 
ted by his persistance in 
overcoming the objections 
of superior officers in or- 
der to satisfy his -own 
personal ambition for per- 
^ sonal adventure. After 
8 scratching his leg on a 
hasty shipboard accident, 
for which he was respon- 
sible, he applied for, and 
was granted the honors of 
a man wounded in combat. 


For his methods and his 
personal conduct in the 
Senate of the United 
States, he was voted a 
measure of censure in 1954 
by the overwhelming vote 
of the Senate. 

Since then his activites- 
had been devoted to snip- 
ing attacks, for which he 
claimed his chief fame, 
against all from the Presi- 
dent down. 

An example is quoted, 
“I ask, in all gravity whe- 
ther a man, so steeped in 
falsehood, who has had 
recourse to the lie when- 
ever it suited his conveni- 
ence, is fit to hold so exalt- 
ed a place.” These words 
were spoken of General 
George Marshall, whom 
no one, by any stretch of 
imagination can be called 
a communist, 


Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY 


McCarthy did more, in 
fact, to help the commun- 
ists than he did to fight 
them. He, by employing 
their very methods, 
helped to make them 
popular. The method of 
the big lie, repeated often 
enough, helped them more 
than hurt them. 

* * * 

At the same time, he 
did more to undermine 
and to destroy constitu- 
tional liberties than any 
other elected official since 
the Civil War. 

McCarthy may be 
dead, and those who 
praise his talk out of 
both sides of t h~e i r 
mouth, but the phe- 
nomenon he created, Mc- 
Carthyism, is not dead. 

It is the embryo of 
American Fascism and 
must be stamped out 
wherever it rears its 
head, 

♦ * * 

REUTHER and the UAW 

While over 4,000 mem- 
bers of the union which 
he leads face the dim pros- 
pect of the loss of their 
jobs through the shift of 
stamping operations from 
Detroit t o Twinsburg, 
Ohio, Walter Reuther is 
more concerned with' en- 
hancing his own reputa- 
tion as a friend of the 
Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee than he is in solv- 
ing the problems of the 
membership of his own 
union. 

.. * * * 

To Reuther, 15 or more 
years membership in his 
union- mean nothing. The 
fact that the worker owns . 
a home and has friends 
in Detroit means nothing 
just as long as Reuther 
can play the big shot and 
associate on equal terms 
with his fellow big shots 
in the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. 

* * * 

COMMUNISTS IN INDIA 

The communists have 
taken control of a single 
state in India during the 
recent free elections. They 
did so primarily as the re- 
sult of the stupidity of the 
Congress Party of Prime 
Minister Nehru. His gov- 
ernment there permitted 
such corruption and un- 
employment that the des- 
perate population had 
little choice. 

Their first measures 
were to decrease their 
own salaries, and to in- 
crease those of other civil 
servants (by Sums of five 
or six cents). The main 
task remains: to do more 
for the people of India 


than either the British or 
Nehru have done. In this, 
they cannot provide hu- 
man comforts for the 
masses. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

The Union of South 
Africa is the worst white- 
supremacy, Fascist state 
on the fSce of the globe. It 
is a terrible example of 
how European interests, 
in obtaining cheap labor, 
terrorize an entire coun- 
try. 

By law and brutality 
the Africans are restrict- 
ed to Reserves on which 
they cannot earn any 
money but they are re- 
quired to pay taxes. 
Therefore, while the wo- 
men and children remain 
on the Reserves, the men 
are “recruited” for work 
in the gold mines. 

* * * 

It is estimated that in 
his lifetime, the aver- 
age black African man 
in white South Africa 
is forced to work in the 
mines 14 times for about 
8 months each time. In 
other words, for more 
than nine years out of 
his short life he is 
forced to work at slave 
labor in the white man’s 
gold mines. 

* * 

By means of forced la- 
bor in the gold fields, and 
of forced residence in the 
barren Reserves, the Eu- 
ropean whites try to pre- 
vent both the formation 
of a native African group 
productively settled on the 
land or a stable African 
working class. 

The more desperate are 
the measures taken by the 
white supremacy govern- 
ment, to prevent organ- 
ized resistance against 
them, the more highly or- 
ganized do the African 
blacks become. The only, 
way the government could 
break the recent 2-mdnths 
old bus boycott in Johan- 
nesburg, was to eliminate 
the buses. 

What the next form of 
resistance and revolt will 
be no one can say. It could 
not have been foretold 
that the passive Resist- 
ance Movement of 1952 
would erupt in the form 
of a boycott in 1957. 

The only thing that is 
sure is that the brutally 
suppressed Africans must 
and will revolt again 
again against their white 
Afrikaander tyrants. ! 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

We Can Learn From Local 212’$ Election 

To me, the recent election at Chrysler Local 212, was 
a crucial one and had lots of different aspects. Different 
from the way I have seen other elections at the 'plant. 

Because the leaders of the Rank & File caucus were the 
same kind as the leaders of Reuther’s Green Slate caucus — 
with the same thoughts and understanding, or lack of 
understanding, of the problems that workers face — they 
couldn’t see the problems of the shop. 

WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE? 

Workers see it, they know it. They say what’s the 
difference? All of the questions the workers raise — the 
question of speed-up, Automation, the question of repre- 
sentation at production — the leaders of the Rank & File 
caucus never put out one thing in regard to taking up any 
of these things the workers wanted. I know, from dis- 
cussing with groups of workers, they understand these 
leaders and their maneuvers much better than the leaders 
will ever think in understanding workers. 

Many workers wished for a clean sweep of the Reuth- 
erites, especially those at the Mack Avenue plant, one of 
the largest plants of Local 212. It wasn’t a clean sweep. 
But neither was it a failure such as they have gone 
through in the last 7 or 8 years. They won most of the 
shop committee but only one on the executive board. 

A worker told me, “If you examine how many work- 
ers, 400 to 500, were at the Rank & File meetings before 
and after the election for delegates to the convention, 
these workers felt that it was a rank and file caucus, a 
workers’ caucus. 

“But as I sat there, and I saw how Buckley operated, 
after he became chairman of the Rank & File caucus 
I didn’t see a bit of difference between him and Pat Caruso. 
The last meeting a worker in the front row held up his 
hand for practically 20 minutes and Buckley would look 
down and around and call on everybody but this worker. 
That’s the way the others have been running Union meet- 
ings for years. 

BEFORE AND AFTER 

“Before Buckley got to be caucus chairman, Black- 
well, a Negro worker, was chairman. We were coming 
then. But do you know what size the last caucus meeting 
was just before the election? If you look at it, if you had 
500 people 2. months before, by the week before the elec- 
tion you should have had a couple of thousand. But in- 
stead, the last meeting had 100 or 75 people.” 

That’s what these leaders didn’t see. They never rec- 
ognized it and didn’t know it until today. It’s all a ques- 
tion of vote-getting to them. 

We have to understand why three-quarters of the peo- 
ple dropped off. They are the ones we have to learn from. 
Not that you don’t learn from those that stayed. But the 
most important core is the three-quarters that dropped off. 
Especially when they didn’t drop off to run over to the 
Reutherites. 

We have to learn and see clearly what they mean 
when they say, “Well there is no difference there.” They 
are not going to go into all the details. The resentment is 
there. There is going to be a total rebellion against the 
Reutherite leadership and at the same time against the 
leadership of the Rank & File caucus. 

FOR A NEW PERSPECTIVE 

I know some workers are let down by the election 
Desuits, but they have to have a conception of the future. 

The best I got out of all of it — 1 spoke to one worker, 
who called 5 others over and said, “You know what I 
think about this election more than anything else? This 
little paper NEWS & LETTERS that has been passed 
out here. It has meant more to me and to the workers 
in the trim shop than anything else in this election. It 
said and expressed more. That’s what we have been 
talking about in the trim shop. That cartoon in the last 
issue where Reuther is booting the production worker 
in his rear, expressed the truth, the life of the leader 
towards us.” 

That got me. He’s in the midst of an election, par- 
ticipating in a campaign. If the leaders had represented 
anything to him, he would have said, “We were talking 
about the leaders and the campaign we’re going through.” 
Instead, he said, “We have been talking all the time aboyt 
News & Letters,” 

Everyone understands that you go from this leader to 
that one, and when you find they" are the same you drop 
them. You have no illusions. But, when you can see other 
rank and file workers telling you, “One of the biggest 
things that made me participate in this election has been 
News & Letters,” the perspectives have to be higher. 

Not higher in the sense that we’re glad the Rank & 
File got 5 on the committee and the Reutherites got 3, 
because we can be just as let down with these 5 as with 
the others. It is a new perspective we have to look at: 
What the. workers say and want to do in the shop. 



Our Future & Our Children’s 


The popular protest against H-Bomb tests has highlighted the whole question of 
war and peace. 

After a series of last-minute postponements because the weather was not “quite 
right,” the United States, last month, exploded one more bomb in Nevada. It was the 
45th exploded into the air over Nevada since 1951, when the race with Russia dic- 
tated a U. S. decision to test its bombs right on American soil instead of in the Pacific, 
in order to “save time.” 

In spite of all the much-publicized “precautions,” and all the “experience” of those 
in charge, the fall-out did not fall “quite right.” 

The Atomic Energy Commission was quick to assure the public that there was 
“no danger.” But the people of Nevada were not reassured. Nor did „ they need this 
last “miscalculation” to convince them of the mockery of such reassurances. 


SILENT DEATH 

Last month, just before the 
new series was scheduled to 
begin, a well-documented re- 
port of the already shocking 
effects of the previous tests 
in Nevada was published in 
The Reporter. According to 
that report, the people livng 
in Nevada and Utah, near the 


test site, “regard the Atomic 
Energy Commission as an 
army of occupation.” The 
facts surrounding the death, 
from leukemia, of an 8-year 
old boy who lived about 100 
miles from the site, were de- 
scribed in detail. His mother 
believes he died because of 
the tests, and his doctor also 


stated that his death “may 
have resulted from the 
atomic explosions in south- 
ern Nevada.” 

AMERICAN PROTEST 

The report continued with 
the case histories of a woman 
living just outside the area 
who has contracted cancer; 
of many who have lost all 
the hair on their bodies; and 
of the death of thousands of 
sheep grazing near the test- 
site. The people in that area 
are convinced that all these 
cases are the result of the 
heavy local fall-out from 
the tests. Yet, despite their 
heavy protest and alarm at 
continued tests, the AEC 
has continued to insist that 
the nuclear explosions are 
not responsible, and that 
there was and is now “no 
danger.” The plans for the 
tests are continuing, and the 
protests are continually 
growing stronger. 

When Britain, third to en- 
ter the nuclear race between 
Russia and the United States, 
first announced its intention 
of exploding a bomb at 
Christmas Island in the Paci- 
fic, Japanese fishermen im- 
mediately announced their 
intention to sail into the 
area, to demonstrate their 
protest and attempt to halt 
the explosion. When Britain 
detonated her blast never- 
theless, huge student demon- 
strations in Japan (where 
protests against Russian ex- 
plosions have been continu- 
ous) further emphasized the 
strong popular- protest to 
tests by any nation. 
FANTASTIC RACE 

Caught in the middle of 
the fantastic race by the 
great powers to destroy the 
(Continued on Page 3) 


To Friends & Readers of News & Letters: 

You may have wondered that News and Letters 
has been delayed in reaching you. With this issue we 
temporarily go on a monthly basis. We hope and fully 
expect to be able to resume publication every two 
weeks after Labor Day. But we cannot minimize the 
problem. Your subscriptions and contributions are 
needed to maintain this workers’ paper. 

Today, when production workers and their fam- 
ilies are fighting back against the unemployment and 
abuse management is forcing upon them with Auto- 
mation — and despite the arrogant pressure of the 
labor bureaucracy which has abondoned the rank and 
file, organized and unorganized — News & Letters is 
the only paper where they can read and report the 
truth of their own lives. 

Today, when Negroes of the deepest ranks are 
standing forth, with courage and dignity, for the 
rights of man against the race-haters and would-be 
tyrants, their stories appear here. 

In ever growing numbers, particularly in the last 
several months, people in all walks of life recognize 
News & Letters as a vital part of their unending ef- 
forts to be free. People who have least to spend give 
the most to support our paper. More is needed. We 
need new subscribers and new contributors. Give 
what you can. If you have friends who do not yet sub- 
scribe, ask them to — or subscribe fo rthem. 

Use the blank below for your contributions, and 
the form on page 8 for subscriptions. 

Clip and Mail to 

News & Letters — 8067 Grand River — Detroit 4, Mich. 
I am enclosing $ as my contribution to the Publication 
Fund of NEWS & LETTERS. Please send receipt to: 

NAME 

ADRESS .' 

crrr ..zone state.... 

(Or, if you' prefer, you may order subscriptions for your 
friends, at $1 for 12 issues, by attaching a sheet of paper 
. with their names and addresses.) 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


IT'S EASY TO DIE 


Working with the Continuous Miner 


West Virginia — We were 
on this pillar section, work- 
ing with the continuous 
miner. This day, it was on 
a Thursday, me and my 
buddy felt kind of funny 
when we were working. 
Nothing definite that you 
could put your finger on, 
just that we seemed to get 
tired a little quicker than we 
usually did. We just passed j 
it off as just one of those 
days and let it go at that. 
BLACK DAMP 

The next day, we went to 
work as usual, expecting 
things to be the same as 
usual. Instead of feeling any 
better, we felt worse. We be- 
came very short of breath 
and the sweat popped out all 
over us when we did things 
that required very little ef- 
fort. We know that some- 
thing was w r o n g — very 
wrong. 

We went looking for our 
section boss and found him 
with two safety lamps, test- 
ing for gas. The lamps were 
slowly going out. We knew 
what this meant. Black 
damp. Poison gas taking the 
oxygen from the air. 

The boss said that we 
should put up a piece of 
canvas to 'direct the air to 
the place where the gas was 
detected. He started to take 
off for the canvas, leaving 
the continuous miner oper- 
ator and the mechanic with 
the machine, which was up 
at the face. We reminded him 
that those men were up 
there and that he’d better 
get them out of there before 
he did anything. Black damp 
is nothing to fool around 
with. 

He did call the men out, 
and also called the pit-boss 
to tell him that he was get- 
ting a liberation of some 
kind that was giving him 
trouble. 

PIT-BOSS MESSES UP 

We got a piece of canvas 
up, directing the air to where 
the gas was most noticeable 
from the lamp tests. But 
them the pit-boss got there. 
He checked with his light, 
said there was nothing there. 
He checked again when we 
said there was. This time his 
light went out. So there was 
something there. He was 
going to take care of it. 

Now here is the man who 
is supposed to know ventila- 
tion, not only of that section, 
but the whole mine. And the 
section boss is supposed to 
know the ventilation of his 
section. But what does the 
pit-boss do? He takes an- 
other piece of canvas and 
puts it up in the cross-cut 
where the air is coming into 
te section. He blocked it all 
off! And the section boss 
was with him when he did it. 
GAS SPREADS BACK 

We said we were going to 
eat while the gas was being 
“cleared” out. Only we didn’t 
go to eat at our regular din- 
ner hole close to the face. We 
went back plenty far, back 
to the bottom of the hill that 
started into our section. 

We ate and started back 
to the face, but testing all 
the way. Our lights went out 
before - we were halfway 
back to the face. The black 
damp was spreading back 
through the section. 


WHO WILL GET 
THE CANVAS? 

The pit-boss was called 
again. He said that by now 
the gas was all gone. He just 
knew it. When he got to the 
section, he was going to 
show us. He started toward 
the face, holding his burning 
lamp before him. 

“See,” he said. “There’s 
nothing here. I told you guys. 
What’s the matter with you 
. . .” And here, he stopped. 
His light was out. He made 
it back to where we were in 
nothing flat. “I guess you’re 
right.” he said. “That stuff is 
still there. More of it.” He 
was giving us some news. 

The trouble was explained 
to him. He had blocked off 
the air. “So,” he said, “all 
we’ve got to do is get that 
piece of canvas down.” That 
was all. I wasn’t going up 
there. None of us men were. 
That left the section boss and 


the pit-boss. The pit-boss 
finally said that he would 
run up and pull it down. He 
didn’t get any- arguments. He 
got about half way up, turn- 
ed around and ran back. No. 
He wasn’t going to do it 
either. 

We didn’t get it cleared 
out, and they worked on it 
Saturday and Sunday. It 
wasn’t until Monday that 
they finally got the section 
clear enough for us to work. 
EASY TO DIE 

You think about things 
like that for a long time. It 
would have been awfully,, 
easy for all of us to be dead 
right now. We always say 
that we have to look out for 
ourselves, and that is true. 
But on a continuous miner 
section, where the company 
just keeps hogging and push- 
ing for coal and more coal, 
you’ve got to look out for 
yourself more than ever. If 
you don’t, no one else will. 


BACK IN THE "FREE WHEELING DAYS' 


I remember one boss I had 
once at one of the mine’s 
that’s still working down 
here. I had worked under 
this same boss at an open 
shop mine, back in the “free 
wheeling days.” They were 
all free-wheeling in those 
times. He used to sit on the 
bottom and stop the men as 
they came out. If a man wait 
in at 4 in the morning and 
came out at 6 at night he’d 
still stop them and ask if 
they had cleaned up all the 
work. If they hadn’t finished 
all there was to do, he’d tell 
them to go back and finish, 
or bring out their tools. He 
was a mean-son-of-a-gun, 
with a big belly — and he 
hadn’t changed a bit when 
I ran into him as the boss 
at this union nine years 
later. 

BOSS’S SON 

He had managed to get his 
son hired at the mine, as a 
mechanic. He was no more a 
mechanic than a man off the 
street, but he was the boss’s 
son, so he got in. 

I was running a motor at 
that time, and one day the 
motor broke down. I just let 
her coast to a stop, and called 
the boss. The old man came 
running up and asked me 
what the trouble was. I said, 
“It just stopped, how should 
I know? Call the mechanic, 
it’s his job.” 

I knew all the while what 
was wrong, but I sure wasn’t 
going to tell him. So he call- 


ed his son, and they went to 
work on it. That boy fooled 
around with the motor for 
three hours, while I was tak- 
ing it easy doing some other 
hand-work up the way a bit. 
I figured that was three 
hours I was off the machine, 
anyway. 

When it was pretty close 
to quitting time, I came 
over to the son and said, 
“Want to know what’s wrong 
with it?” He just stared at 
me, but his old man came 
running up and yelled, 
“What do you mean, do we 
want to know what’s wrong 
with it?” I said, “I’m just 
asking you! Do you want to 
know, or not?” 

UNION NOW 

The boss started to get red 
and began to fume until I 
said, "Look, this is a union 
mine now, remember? And 
you got a mechanic. It’s his 
job to fix the motor. But if 
you want to know, I‘ll tell 
you.” 

They wanted to know. So 
I told them. The only thing 
that was wrong with the 
motor was that the resist- 
ance was burned out. All it 
needed was a little splicing. 

They probably would have 
liked to do plenty when I 
told them. But they couldn’t 
do a thing, except fix it. 

But, just imagine what 
would have happened if it 
had still been open -shop! 

Ex-Miner 
West Virginia 


OPEN LETTER TO LOCAL 212 MEMBERS 


I would like to take this 
opportunity to tell all the 
members of our Local about 
the raw deal that I got from 
Local officers, the ones our 
dues dollars support. 

There was an ex-Mack 
Avenue employee who had 
been laid-off from an out- 
side plant and was called 
back to Mack on 2081 code, 
one of the higher rated 
codes in the tool crib, de- 
partment 34, 

The youngest man on the 
code was supposed to be 
bumped, according to our 
contract with the company. 
But supervision tried to 
jump over the youngest man 
and bump the next lowest 
on the seniority list. We 
stopped this, but the man 
didn’t want to bump this 
youngest man because the 
type of work was different 
from what he was accus- 
tomed to doing. So he took 
a lay-off, 

CHANGED CODE 

The next we knew of it, 
they had changed the code 
from straight 2081 to 2081A, 
2081B, 2081C, 2081D, etc. For 
years we had one code. Then 
it was changed for the bene^ 
fit of one man. 

The ex-Mack employee 
was called back to Mack a 
second time. He jumped over 
the lowest seniority man and 
bumped the second lowest, 
just as supervision had tried 
the first time he was called 
back. 

We called the shop com- 
mitteeman and he told us 
this could not happen and 
that he would go alnd stop 
it. In a very few minutes he 
returned and told us that 
there was nothing he could- 





do, because the Local offi- 
cers had changed the code to 
read, A, B, C, D, to cover 
the differences in the work. 

We went to the Local and 
talked to Marshall Paggett. 
He told us that another em- 
ployee by the name of Grif- 
fin (who was not even a 
steward) had told him that 
there was no one else that 
could do these jobs. So Pag- 
gett had recommended to 
Caruso (recent president of 
Local 212) and Czerwinski 
that the code be divided. 

NO TIME 

Next, I went to see Car- 
uso, who said he did not 
have time to talk to me, but 
that if it concerned the 2081 
code he had nothing to do 
with it. He said Paggett and 
Czerwinski had met with 
management and had 
changed it. 

Now we all know that 
plenty of men have been 
called in and could not per- 
form a certain job and had- 
to take a lay-off because 
they did not know the job. 

WHY? 

If all types of work that 
are different are going to be 
classified A, B, C, D, etc., 
why has this not been done 
all through the shop? Spray 
painters have been called in 
on production, and because 
they could not perform cer- 
tain operations were laid off. 
But no one ever changed 
their code to A, B, C, D. 
Why? 

When we talked with Mar- 
shall Paggett he said, “I 
hope you don’t make a poli- 
tical issue out . of this.” 

So now that the election 
is over, I still ask — WHY? 

— Member, Loc. 212 
Detroit 
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When the German Miners * Wives Led Their Husbands’ Strike 


Right after World War II 
ended, and Germany was 
left in ruins, the German 
miners in the Ruhr Valley 
didn’t know what was going 
to happen to them. They 
knew they had to fight back 
after the years of grinding 
terror Hitler had forced on 
them. But they were wor- 
ried about the Allied^ policy 
which was stated as making 
industrial Germany a graz- 
ing field. 

It was 1945 or 1946, and 
they kept talking among 


themselves about striking 
the mines. They just talked 
and worried and didn’t do a 
thing about it 

They didn’t only talk 
about it among themselves, 
they carried the talk hack 
home with them and dis- 
cussed it with their wives 
time and again. But still 
they did nothing. 

One morning, when the 
men woke up to go to work, 
they found that their wives 
weren’t at home to fix their 
breakfast as usuaL As they 


were going to work, worried 
and puzzled, they found that 
this same thing had hap- 
pened in each household. 
They didn’t know what to 
make of it — until they came 
to the mines. 

There, at the mines, the 
men found that their wives 
had all got up earlier that 
morning and had gone down 
to the mines and had thrown 
a picket line of their own 
around them. | 

The women had become so 
tired of hearing fhe men 


talk about it— and they 
knew they couldn’t see their 
men worry themselves into 
the grave — that they got to- 
gether and, on their own, 
decided to organize the 
strike. They were the ones 
who manned the picket 
lines and shut the mines 
down. 

Then the miners joined 
their wives, took over the 
lines, and kept the mines 
shut until they won their 
strike. 


June 18, 1957 
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SOUTHERN WHITE WORKER SPEAKS UP: 


How Can Reuther Claim to Help Negroes? 


DETROIT— As I under- 
stand it, Walter Reuther 
has put a man on his pay- 
roll to put an article in 
the paper about how much 
the Green Slate has done 
for the colored people. I 
have no idea what this 
writer can write, and still 
tell the truth, for all the 
colored people that- he has 
on his payroll are hand- 
cuffed, they do not have 
the privilege to speak 
their piece. 

LILY-WHITE DEPTS. 

Anyway, if he is so anx- 
ious to help the colored < 
workers why doesn’t he 
try to break up his lily- 
white departments? These 
are and always have been 
a sore spot between the 
skilled workers and the 
production workers. They 
have never given the pro- 
duction worker, white or 
colored, a chance to break 
into some of these depart- 
ments. 

I’m wondering if Reuth- 
er’s man that’s writing for 
him will tell what they 
did to the colored man 
that was in Memphis. The 
Harvester workers elect- 
ed him to come to the. 16th 
Convention as an alter- 
nate and after he got 
there, in the place of a 
white delegate who was 
killed a few days before, 
Reuther and the other 
boy didn’t let him serve. 
This was the “democra- 
tic” way they handled the 
Convention. 

I doubt whether they 
could say they had done 
anything to improve con- 
ditions for the colored 
people in any way. I can’t 
see how the Green Slate 
can take any praise. 


The colored people in 
the shop make their 
OWN WAY, and the 
other production work- 
ers that work around 
them help. If it hadn’t 
been for the production 
workers, regardless of 
color, race, or creed, 
welding themselves to- 
gether and organizing 
our union, we wouldn’t 
be organized yet. If we 
had waited for a Reuth- 
er and HIS unionism to 
organize our union we 
would still be in the 
same condition as we 
were before. 

THE “GREAT” ONES 

During this campaign 
for the last local election, 
I overheard a Reutherite 
make the statement that 
they were great people, 
the ones that are handi- 
capped, who have lost 
legs and arms, or have 
been shot, what great men 
they are. We wonder if 
they ever once thought of 
the men that walked pick- 
et lines day and night and 
sat down in the shops 
from two to three weeks 
at a time, colored and 
white. Not counting the 
black eyes and the knots 
on the heads. 

In any part of organiz- 
ing our union, if it hadn’t 
been for these discarded 
people where would Wal- 
ter Reuther be today? 
You never heard much 
about Reuther and these 
so-called Reutherites un- 
til the production workers 
organized their union. 
What praises could they 
take any more than the 
production workers? You 


never hear anything about 
these leaders until they 
get in a position like Lo- 
cal 212 before the election 
when our president at that 
time asked for a strike 
vote and got it. 

In all of my years in the 
factory, any time they ask 
the production workers 
for a strike vote they re- 
ceive it overwhelmingly. 
But they use it for no 
good to the production 
worker: Will we get our 
men back that have been 
fired, as usual without 
pay and sometimes even 
without seniority rights? 

I think I can remember 
and prove one case where 
they wrote a letter to the 
company requesting that 
this man be put back to 
work and then he did not 
get his seniority rights. ( 
This man had to lose his 
seniority rights and vaca- 
tion pay. The workers 
who know about this have 
strong feelings that Emil 
Mazey and the Interna- 
tional staff were no help 
at all in this case. (See: 
“When 20 Years Isn’t 20 
Years,” Page 7.) 
BROTHERLY SPIRIT 
If it wasn’t for the 
production worker, J 
white and colored, \ 
welding themselves to- 
gether and organizing 
themselves and being 
brothers and feeling the 
brotherly spirit, the 
union never would have 
been organized. Then 
we were fighting for our 
rights which now seem 
to be getting taken 
away from us. 

—Chrysler Production 
Worker 


Lifting the Production Workers’ Burden 


DETROIT — Production 
workers have been waiting 
10 years with a heavy bur- 
den on their shoulders and 
cowed down and handicap- 
ed, afraid to speak their piece 
for they had no backing. 
Last Thursday night the bur- 
den was lifted off of the rank 
and file workers. They were 
like a bird let out of a cage. 
NEW DEAL 

The new committeemen 
that had taken over the Mon- 
day before immediately 
went to work. There is a 
foreman in the trim shop 
that has a habit of shaking 
his finger in workers’ faces, 
demanding and arguing with 
them. If a man said anything 
to him or pushed him back 
he would be fired. 

A couple of times before 
this, this foreman has gotten 
men fired. We would have 
to lose time and wouldn’t 
ever get them back. 

Last Thursday night when 
he threw one of his fits, one 
of the boys told him not to 
point his finger in his face 
again. While he was talking 
to the superintendent, this 
line foreman kept arguing. 
The worker put the tele- 
phone down and turned 
around. The foreman shook 
his finger in his face again 
and the worker hit him. Im- 
mediately they carried him 
to the office and fired him. 
FIRST TIME 

They called the two new 
committeemen in and they 
put the man back to work. 


This is the first time a man 
has been put back to work 
after being fired, without 
losing time, since Chrysler 
Corporation has taken over. 

Production workers begin 
to feel that we have some 
one that will stand behind 
us instead of the company. 
The trim shop workers feel 
they have won a great vic- 
tory; for it hasn’t been very 


long since we lost 4 men and 
had to lose a lot of time. All 
of us production workers 
had been called “damn 
monkeys” and every thing 
else a production worker 
should not be called by a 
Reutherite committeeman. 
This time the production 
workers were not mistreated 
in any way. 

— Production Worker 


Will Los Angeles UAW Local 216 
Work With Detroit Local 212? 


LOS ANGELES— In the 
elections at Local 216, of the 
South Gate General Motors 
assembly plant, almost all of 
the top officials of the Local 
were defeated. The old 
clique, however, retained 
control of the very import- 
ant shop committee. 

The election campaign was 
marked by a lot of heat and 
slander, mostly on the part 
of the old leaders. The men 
reacted against this smear 
campaign by voting for the 
opposition, who insisted that 
what they were for was more 
democracy in the Union and 
for more of a fighting spirit 
against the company. 

WHAT’LL THEY DO? 

However it remains to be 
seen what the new leaders 
will do. Most of them were 
closely linked with the 
policies of the old adminis- 
tration. The new president 
was formerly vice-president 
and shop committee chair- 
man. Will they fight for the 


point of their program which 
read?, “A production work- 
ers council to give voice to 
our problems”? 

The new leadership of the 
Local also said, “Local 2i6 is 
not alone in their impati- 
ence with present leadership. 
Throughout the entire 
U.A.W. is a growing resent- 
ment against the ‘foot-in- 
door’ settlements and the de- 
sire for once, actually to nail 
down one major demand and 
not to be content with mere- 
ly ‘gaining the principle.’ 
FOR SHORTER WEEK 

“Will the present Local 
leaders work with the rank 
and file caucus of Local 212, 
Detroit, and really work for 
the shorter work week and 
not for the sell-out that Reu- 
ther is already preparing? 

The members of local 216 
are looking at you, Charlie 
Adams and Don Taylor and 
Charlie Hall and Virgil Col- 
lins, and want some action, 
not sejl-outs.^ 

— Member, Local 216 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

CHRISTMAS IS SIX MONTHS AWAY 


I am turning my column 
over this week to the wife of 
a production worker. What 
she speaks of is true. My 
husband has told me one 
story, that went through the 
plant one year, of a commit- 
teeman who collected for the 
fund. Before he was through 
he took some of the toys, sold 
them and made a little extra 
for himself. 

Here is this mother’s story: 
* * * 

Well, Christmas is just 6 
months away. I have been 
wondering what Local 212 
will do about the Christmas 
party that is supposed to be 
for the workers’ children. 
Last year, if there were more 
than 2 children in a family, 
the rest could do without. 
They gave presents to just 
two of the children. 

The first year was swell. 
They all got kinda equal. 


They had the party at a 
theater, but that wasn’t run 
like they wanted it. The next 
year it was at the Local, and 
they had picked who was to 
get presents. 

My children didn’t get any 
because of the way they 
worked. They had a bunch 
of children go and lay their 
things down and then get 
back in line, but they saw to 
it that they pushed the rest 
back when they got in line. 
So we left, and I’ve never 
given any more money for 
the Christmas fund. 

It wasn’t carried out right 
at all. Always before, my 
husband played a big part 
in getting the Christmas 
fund together, so everyone 
would get equal, but not any 
more. Never again, unless it 
changes hands. 

— A Worker’s Wife of 
Local 212 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

ONLY THE WORKING PEOPLE CAN SAVE US 


In this country the indi- 
vidual is supposed to be the 
most important thing. They 
say that Communism sub- 
ordinates the person to the 
State. In Russia I am sure 
this is true. But it is not so 
different here. The language 
is different but the philoso- 
phy is the same. In Russia 
production is geared to the 
State, here to Big Business. 
But it is production that is 
the most important to both, 
not the man, woman or child. 

Edward R. Murrow pre- 
sented to the nation, a few 
weeks back, 90 minutes on 
Automation. The voice for 
labor was Walter Reuther, 
who had another one of his 
plans for controlling and di- 
recting. This time it was 
Automation. 

“SOME” LAID OFF 

Not only did these “men 
of the future,” bureaucrats, 
professors, young engineers, 
try to say they gave the 
working people the 8-hour 
day, but their concern for 
the individual is as nil as 
their Communist brothers. 
In speaking of lay-offs from 
Automation they say, “Well 
there will be some that will 
be laid off from the introduc- 
tion of Automation, but not 
many.” 

Now, I was wishing that 
while those learned men 
were talking they could look 
into the eyes of one, just one 
of those 20,000 workers that 
Chrysler said were put out 
because of this modern-day 
progress. You must remem- 
ber that behind each one of 
those 20,000 there might be 
2, 3, or 4, depending on that 
job. These facts and figures 
may not be exactly accurate, 
but hungry people don’t 
worry much about statistics. 

So the precious status of 
the individual has become 
“some.” And its meaning 
must be ’’not very import- 
ant.” 

They say society now has 
to become based on leisure, 


not work. They even give 
you a vision of their future, 
if you are lucky enough to 
get into one of their robot 
factories. They showed a 
picture of an Automation 
worker in a chemical plant. 
It was more what you im- 
agine outer space planets to 
look like. Gigantic machines, 
and besides one of these 
machines “a worker” sat 
crumpled up next to it wait- 
ing in case this metal broke 
down in some way. 

ROBOT PEOPLE 

Man, they say, is more 
developed than other ani- 
mals because of his brain. 
But he also has muscles and 
tendons that keep his body 
moving and which should 
be ■ in tone for a healthy 
body and mind. If he has to 
sit crumpled up next to a 
machine those muscles will 
become lose, ugly, not able 
to work and the mind will 
become loose, dull and 
wasted. So these “brains” 
would have us become robot 
people. It is not a question of 
leisure, but of what happens 
to the work that men do. 

The only thing that will 
save us is the fact that long 
before that stage the work- 
ing people, even if no one 
else will, have to face these 
lay-offs. Each will be unable 
to think of himself as the 
“some” that will be out of a 
job. Only each worker is and 
can be concerned about his 
job and will' force it out into 
the open. 


Read . . . 
“Scientists, 

Civil Rights, 
War & Peace” 
... on Page 5 
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TAX BURDEN FALLS ON WORKERS 

Every worker, man and woman, for the past several 
years has constantly worried over the burden of high 
taxes. Not only hasn’t it lessened, it has increased day 
by day. 

No worker ever thought that these taxes would in- 
crease to the point of interfering with Big Business and 
the industrialists. Today, the talk in the shops and com- 
munities of Michigan is that the high taxes are driving 
auto manufacturers out of this State, causing extra bur- 
dens and hardships to workers’ families and communities. 

Many are asking questions about the industrialists 
and auto manufacturers saying they can seek other places 
to ease their tax burdens, but there is no way out of it 
for a worker and his family. Some are saying that if this 
continues, they will be paying 50 per cent of their income 
for taxes in the next 4 or 5 years. 

The hue and cry about taxes driving industry out of 
the State is the standard hypocritical argument the Repub- 
licans raise when they wish to avoid the employment fit 
Unionized labor. Nor is this argument confined to Repub- 
licans alone, the Democrats use it for the same purposes. 

-A most glaring exposure of this hypocrisy is in the 
current tax legislation in the State of Michigan with its 
Republican Legislature and Democratic Governor. The 
new 'legislation is for the purpose of adding more taxes to 
cigarettes and other items of daily consumption. 

‘Borne workers say, “They claim we have to pay high 
taxes to help foreign aid.” One worker said he could feel 
a little better if the working people in those foreign coun- 
tries were receiving the aid, but it only goes to the big 
capitalists there. 

“How can a worker,” he asked, “feel he should pay 
when he knows what his taxes go for: only to make the 
rich people richer and working people poorer with added 
debts and burdens heavier day after day.” 


KHRUSHCHEV — HOLIER THAN THOU 

The TV debut of Nikita S. Khrushchev was a huge 
success as far as TV personalities, go. He looked and acted 
very much like an American businessman or politician ex- 
plaining his policies to the country. He answered all ques- 
tions with seeming frankness and in detail. The American 
TV staff who covered the affair were warm in their praise 
for the cooperation received from the Kremlin. It is that 
very touch, the similarity to the American technique, that 
makes this presentation so deceptive. 

In answering questions, he blamed the United States 
for the continuing arms race. He stated that the U. S. 
threatens Russia, just as the U. S. blames Russia for threat- 
ening her. On disarmament he was able to point to con- 
crete steps taken by Russia and ask with a straight face 
what steps the U. S. has taken. 

It is easy to state that many of his arguments were 
phony, but the same arguments in American mouths are 
equally phony. It is quite impossible to argue on the same 
plane as the rulers of either country are doing at present 
Eisenhower must have realized that in refusing to reply. 
The reply could not stand up in the face of the policies of 
either country. 

Khrushchev never even mentioned the conditions of 
labor in Russia, and his questioners were content to leave 
the comparison between “free” labor and Russian labor 
fox* others to discuss. Eisenhower, too, would be in a poor 
position to compare life in the American factory with that 
of the Russian. 

He was able to speak “in the name of Marxism” and 
assume the role of the leading exponent of Socialism only 
because he is aided in this deception by his American 
opponents. Actually, Marxism and Socialism are as far 
removed from the government of Russia and the Commu- 
nist Party as is black from white. They are opposites. 
Both Russia and the United States are state capitalist 
regimes, seeking above all else to prevent workers from 
controlling their own destiny. - 

One thing emerges quite clearly. The Iron Curtain 
does not exist for the diplomats. Even the bloody counter- 
revolution carried out in Hungary by Russia emerged, for 
the diplomats, as just another point of contention in the 
cold war. The rulers of both countries are free to express 
their opinions through every means of communication, but 
the exchange of ideas between the workers of these coun- 
tries is forbidden by both sides. 

Yet, the truth is, only the working people of either 
country can bring about a lasting peace. Leaders of both 
countries discuss disarmament in Londen while Khrush- 
chev claims a bomb big enough to melt the polar ice caps 
and Eisenhower refuses to stop bomb tests which over 
2,000 American scientists say will contaminate the atmos- 
phere and cripple our future generations of children. 
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LEADERS & RANKS 

I needed a seniority 
card, so I went to the local 
office and walked in. The 
girl in the office said, 
“May I help you?’.’ 

I said, “Yes you may, I 
need a seniority card.” 

She said, “We don’t give 
them here.” 

I said, “I have to have 
it. May I see the presi- 
dent?” --■> 

She said, “Do you have 
an appointment?” 

I said, “What do you 
mean? How do I go about 
getting an appointment?” 

She said, “Go outside 
and call in.” 

I blew my stack. Then 
she said, “Well, you wait.” 

So I sat down. She went 
upstairs and then came 
down again and said, 
“What do you need this 
for?” 

I said, “That’s my busi- 
ness.” 

Finally she gave me a 
card to go to Outer Drive 
and there I got my card. 
Now, what do you think 
about that kind of Union 
leadership? 

Production Worker, 
Local 212, Detroit 
* * * 

We do hope the new of- 
ficial staff of Local 212 
will do a better job than 
the old. We got no sup- 
port from them whatso- 
ever — nothing but lies, al- 
ways. 

We hope we won’t have 
to call in for an appoint- 
ment to see a man we 
have elected to look out 
for our welfare. We, ,the 
members of the Union, 
pay our money and he 
lives by it 

I wonder what hap- 
pened to the men that 
were laid-off because 
they were told not to 
move dies. Did they get 
their jobs back and did 
they get the pay they 
lost, and who paid 
them? If the Local paid 
them, who told them to 
take Union funds to pay . 
them? 

Member, Local 212, 
Detroit 

* * * 

The leaders of the Rank 
& File caucus came out 
with one leaflet and it was 
supposed to be a special 
blow up to catch votes. 
They kept it until the day 
before the election. They 
said they would put it in 
the shop. Then they 
claimed it had a lot of 
loopholes they might get 
sued for so they changed 
it and brought it in the 
day of the election. Now 
they claimed this was a 
No. 1 secret. As soon as 
the leaflet hit the plant, it 
hadn’t got into the plant 
yet, the Reutherites had 
an answer to the leaflet, 
•they both came in togeth- 
er. We didn’t have illu- 
sions about what was go- 
ing on. 

Chrysler Worker 
j Detroit 


They just took out that 
additional 50c dues on the 
last pay check. The men 
in the department were 
really sore, but when the 
International first pro- 
posed it they didn’t say a 
word or organize a Rank 
& File caucus like they 
did in Local 212 in De- 
troit. 

I hope NEWS & LET- 
TERS keeps on writing 
about the rank and file 
movement in Detroit so 
these guys out here can 
see the way to fight be- 
fore Reuther slips some- 
thing over bn them. 

GM Janitor 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

This afternoon I got 
back from Twinsburg, 
Ohio, where Chrysler is 
moving its Mack Avenue 
plant. 

If the Reutherites are 
taking credit for the 
Twinsburg agreement, I’m 
very, very happy, because 
it stinks. A frame home 
will cost a worker $15,- 
700, $5,000 down. 

There is no bus service 
from Twinsburg to the 
plant. Busses from Akron 
run every other hour. 
When I got off at Twins- 
burg everybody ( stared 
because nobody gets off 
there. I would halve had 
to walk 1 five miles if I 
hadn’t got private trans- 
portation. 

Chrysler-Mack 
Worker, Detroit 
* * * 

Lewis was a good man 
once. He got the miners 
what they have today. But 
he’s not the man he used 
to be. He used to be good 
for the miners, but he’s 
let the machine take all 
their gains away from 
them. 

He doesn’t do anything 
about the mechanization. 
He says that’s progress. 
You know who it’s prog- 
ress for? Lewis and the 
Consolidated Coal Corpo- 
ration! Why should Lew- 
is be against Automation? 
That machine can put out 
more coal than a man can. 
And it’s tonnage that 
Lewis wants. The more 
tonnage, the more royal- 
ties Lewis gets for his 
treasury. 

Lewis and the Corpo- 
ration have the same in- 
terests at heart now — 
more coal, more ton- 
nage. As far as the men 
are concerned — that’s 
not his business any 
more. 

Ex-Miner, 
Wana. W. Va. 
* * * 

AUTOMATION 

If intellectuals could 
manage production by 
themselves; they could 
solve all their problems. 
They wouldn’t have to 
ask the workers for help, 
the way they doi all the 
time. They have gll these 
efficiency engineers now 
—about twice as many as 
ever before. But (hey still 
beg, for isuggestibns, and 


ideas for their “sugges- 
tion boxes,” from us. 

The only thing is, the " 
way it works out YOU 
suggest and THEY elim- 
inate. That’s the way it 
all winds up — eliminat- 
ing more jobs every 
time. 

Steelworker 
Pittsburgh 
* * * , 

I was telling a friend of 
mine (whose husband is a 
steelworker and was tell- 
ing us how many jobs had 
been cut out by new 
methods and new ma- 
chines) about some of the 
college professors who 
don’t see “Automation” as 
any genuine problem. The 
professors felt it might be 
an immediate problem to 
some of the workers who 
were thrown out of work, 
but that “in the long run,” 
maybe 50 or 100 years 
from now, it would be a 
“drop in the bucket” and 
provide more jobs, “even- 
tually.” 

She said, “I’d like to see , 
what they’d say if they 
get some machines in the 
classrooms to do their 
jobs. Maybe one day 
they’ll have a button you 
can push that will do the 
lecturing, or give classes 
by TV, and eliminate a lot 
of those jobs! Then I won- 
der what their attitude 
would be. I guess that’s 
the only way people like 
that could ever under- 
stand just what Automa- 
tion really is.” 

Committee-Member 
West Virginia 
* * * 

Another 300 men got 
laid-off last Friday at 
the South Gate General 
Motors assembly plant. 
They’ve gone back now 
to laying off all men 
hired after September 
1955. 

In a plant like this, 
where the turnover is so 
great that few men last 
even one year, that is 
really cutting back. I my- 
self am going back to Ar- 
kansas and will try to get 
along on the $1,25 per hour 
I’ll get back there. 

Laid-Off 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

The plant switched over 
to IBM time clocks and 
accounting methods sev- 
eral months ago in the in- 
terests of “efficiency.” 
Well, they can keep their 
efficiency! Before they 
used to stagger our insur- 
ance and union deductions 
so not too much was tak- 
en out of each pay check. 
Now with IBM efficiency 
all the deductions are tak- 
en out of the first pay 
check of the month, and 
does that small pay check 
hurt! 

GM Trim-Shop 
Worker 
Los, Angeles > 
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NEGRO STRUGGLE 

You can pick up a lot 
of papers and read about 
how Negroes are discrim- 
inated against and how 
the 1 whites can even get 
away with bombing 
churches and homes. They 
had even confessed to do- 
ing it. 

But you don’t have to go 
down South to find out 
about discrimination. You 
can look in your own back 
yard, up here what we 
consider the North, and 
find but all about any dis- 
crimination you want to. 

We don’t have to fight 
the same battles of those 
people down there. They 
have their fight to win; 
but we have a fight to 
win, too. The fight has to 
be won both North and 
South, and there are 
plenty of whites who are 
disgusted with this whole 
business, just as the Neg- 
roes are. 

Miner 

West Virginia 
* * * 

When I asked an offi- 
cer of my Local why no 
elected officials were 
Negroes, he said, “No 
Negro here has more 
than an 8th grade edu- 
cation.” 

I told him I had been on 
the honor roll throughout, 
high school and had two 
years of college education. 

I made him look at my ap- 
plication to prove it. I’m 
not bragging about my 
education. Some of my 
friends have 4 years, but 
because of discrimination 
they’re still production 
workers. 

Education has nothing 
to do with ability to serve 
in the Union. The bureau- 
crats are using this lie as 
an excuse, along with 
many others. 

Chrysler Worker, 
Detroit 
* * * 

It’s funny the way guys 
talk one way and then act 
another. I’ve been talking 
to one guy who says he is 
aganst all Negroes and 
that .they should stay in 
their place. Yet in the 
Local Union electon, when 
a Negro ran against a 
white for the position of 
vice-president, this guy 
was very open in his sup- 
port for the Negro. 

When I questioned him 
about this he said, “I 
don’t care what I said 
before but in this case 
that Negro is the man 
for the job and there 
couldn’t have been a 
better candidate.” I just 
don't understand this 
but was glad to see this 
guy contradict himself. 

G. M. Body-Shop 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Talk about justice! Look 
at what happened with 
those men who practically 
admitted that they had 
b o m b e d the Negro 
churches in Alabama. The 
jury let them off free. 
This just as good as told 
any whites who want to 
bomb Nbgrbes that they 


can do it and nothing will 
be done to them. 

If this doesn’t stir up 
something down South 
where all this stuff is go- 
ing on, nothing will. It 
just goes to show what 
all the colored people have 
said all along. The law is 
for the whites. If a Negro 
would do something like 
that, he’d be lynched. But 
if a white does something 
to Negroes, he’s cleared. 

Miner’s Wife 
West Virginia 
* * * 

I wish I could have hol- 
lered over the radio to 
Rep. Diggs when he said 
that Negroes have to re- 
spect themselves if we ex- 
pect to gain full equality, 
by keeping the parks clean 
and not throwing papers 
and rubbish around. 

I wish I could have hol- 
lered, “Why don’t you say 
something about the garb- 
age the city leaves in the 
alley ways? They come 
around once a month to 
collect it. In the park they 
have attendants to clean 
up.” 

Diggs should know bet- 
ter because his place of 
business is right where 
they never collect the 
garbage. He knows about 
it. It isn’t just starting 
now. It has been going on 
for years. That would 
have been more important 
than talking about the 
parks. 

Production Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

WAR & PEACE 

Who killed the 338 Al- 
gerians last week? At first 
the papers said that Arab 
nationalists were respon- 
sible. French President 
Rene Coty called them 
“killers and agents of this 
horrible terrorism, which 
tramples upon all laws of 
God and man, in con- 
tempt of universal con- 
science,” forgetting con- 
veniently the terrorism of 
his government exercised 
against colonial people 
who want freedom. “Uni- 
versal conscience” — what- 
ever it is (how can it be 
universal if some people ' 
don’t have it?) -apparently 
justifies one kind of ter- 
rorism while condemning 
the other. 

Surely no one falls for 
the stock propaganda de- 
vice of imperialism: ig- 
nore or glibly excuse 
“civilized’’ violence 
against exploited people 
and simultaneously at- 
tack every struggle for 
freedom as “barbarous.” 

Perhaps Coty spoke in 
haste, for the next day 
papers said that the 
French may have been re- 
sponsible for the massacre. 

Whether or not they 
murdered these 338 men, 
the French tyranny of the 
Algerian people is surely 
responsible for their 
deaths. The only solution 
is not more shooting but 
the complete withdrawal 
of the French. If there is 
a “universal conscience” 
I’m sure ft justifies free- 
dom. 

M. G. 

1 Detroit 


(NOTE: We reprint, for 
the information of our 
readers, the following let- 
ter; to the Ambassador of 
Switzerland to Canada, of 
which we received a mim- 
eographed copy in the 
mail.) 

May I ask you respect- 
fully to forward the en- 
closed money order to 
the Community Fund of 
Switzerland . . . for the 
relief I got from the above 
men tioned organization. 

“I was obliged to accept 
the relief from the above 
mentioned . . . after my 
escape from Budapest in 
1945 ... 

v 

“In order to obtain this 
relief, the Justice of Swit- 
zerland held me in the 
jail of Zurich for 10 
months without trial in 
solitary by the most bar- 
barous method. Before the 
trial I was 7 days in a 
dark cell, the Chamber of 
Democracy of Switzer- 
land, where there is a 
hook in the wall With 
which to fasten the pris- 
oner by a chain. This hook 
holds together the demo- 
cratic Swiss? The last two 
days I was without light 
and food, contrary to the 
human right and the law 
of Switzerland . . . 

“When I was in the 
hole (without light and 
food) a representative of 
the ‘Justice’ of Switzer- 
land, the turnkey Walter, 
had the airhole stopped 
up with a sheet . . . 

“This letter bears wit- 
ness to the fact that the 
prisoner was allowed to 
walk half an hour week- 
ly, instead of food the 
ward of the jail gave red 
water (soup of the democ- 
racy). This means bar- 
barousness similar to the 
Nazi and N.K.Y.D. Sys- 
tem.” 

Z. Szoboszloi 
Canada 
* * * 

With our tax money we 
are helping to rebuild the 
kind of governments that 
are the cause of all the 
human miseries of the 
world and the _ cause of 
the governments’ own col- 
lapse. Now we, the USA, 
are building them up to 
Start all over again with 
their tyranny, murder, 
slavery, exploitation . . . 

We in the USA are try- 
ing to put over the same 
kind of a Dictatorship of 
the , minds of the rank 
and file with our “witch 
hunts’’ and our “inquisi- 
tions” in the name of free- 
dom ... We will never 
have peace and freedom 
as long as we keep our- 
selves ignorant enough to 
allow such freedom-de- 
stroying practices to run 
rampant through our land 

We don’t know that we 
aren’t now in the process 
of being completely ex- 
terminated just by the 
testing of our Hydrogen 
and Atomic bombs ... 

Edgar Leslie 
California. 


TWO WORLDS 


Scientists, Civil Rights, War & Peace 

The pressure the Administration is putting cm the 
2,000 scientists who signed the petition calling for an end 
to H-bomb tests raises the whole question of civil rights 
in yet a new light. ;■ 

Heretofore, we have associated the deprivation of civil 
rights with minority groups, mainly Negroes, and, secon- 
darily, so-called Communist groups. In actuality, the anti- 
communist laws are so broadly phrased that they can be, 
and are, used against labor. *3 

It was also clear, when the Administration moved to 
deny Oppenheimer access to nuclear data (even data he' 
himself developed), that on the question of “security” no 
one would be permitted to have any opinion that differed, > 
from that of the Administration. Still, his civil rights were 
not tampered with. • 

A NEW LOW IN BIGOTRY 

Now, however, Senator Eastland— who is a bigoted 
master of depriving Negroes of their civil rights in the > 
halls of Congress as well as in his home State of Missis- 
sippi — asked Dr. Linus Pauling, who circulated the peti-' 
tion against further H-bomb tests, to appear before his 
Senate Internal Security Committee. The whispering cam- 
paign is on that “Communists” are behind this act. (No, 
doubt the same “Communists” who were on that bastion 
of anti-Communism, * Formosa.) ’ * i 

The Administration told Dr. Pauling that he could not 
circulate the petition on Government property. If, in the 
process, the scientists’ civil rights fell by the wayside, that 
was the least of the worries of pur government bureau-? 
crats. It is clear that there is no difference on either side 
of the Iron Curtain in the way scientists are expected to 
toe the narrow and crooked political path of their respec- 
tive governments. 

There is no greater breeder of genuine Russian 
Communism throughout Western Europe, as well as 
Asia, than just such actions by the Administration. 

Here we have a case of 2,000 scientists — among whom 
are three Nobel Prize-winners, including Dr. Linus Paul- 
ing himself — who are so aroused by the harmful effects 
of the H-bomb tests, that, despite all pressure put upon 
them, it took only 2 days to collect these signatures. Near- 
ly half of the signers are not nuclear physicists, but genet- 
icists and biologists, concerned with the health of our 
nation at peace. Their manifesto naturally speaks of the 
dangers of man-made radiation, but it is addressed to the 
governments, not to the people. It asks for an international 
agreement to stop the testing of nuclear bombs. 

It seems, however, that you cannot tell the truth on 
any subject whatever without inviting the “Communist” 
label. Evidently the only true patriots are those who are 
so hell-bent on war that they would endanger the lives 
of the nation at peace. Nothing indeed so exposes the 
hollowness of the peace, which is nothing but an inter- 
lude between wars. 

BOTH SIDES OF THE IRON CURTAIN 

The Russian prototype of Senator Eastland and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is the First Secretary of the Communist 
Party, Nikita Khrushchev. The excuse that this master 
of double-talk gives, for not even announcing H-bomb 
tests, is that Russia is such a vast land compared to the 
“smallness” of America. 

Japan bears witness, however, that radiation fall-out 
in Siberia endangers the Japanese. There is no doubt at 
all that it also endangers the lives of the Russian people, , 
but their rulers care as little for them as ours do for us. 
Both turn a deaf ear to the scientists as well as to the 
popular protests against these bomb explosions. 

That this cannot go on forever, is seen from the fact 
that Britain did nof dare to complete all of its tests. 

The British authorities stopped short on the ground 
that they already gained “enough information” from the S' 7 ? 
explosions they did make. We do not know about the nu- 
clear information thus gained, but we do not doubt at all 
the information they gained about the people’s anti-war 1 
feelings. 

Therein lies the whole, and only, answer to the mad 
rush to war on the part of the two state-capitalist giants 
— -Russia and the United States. The working people 
alone can stop wars. 

Capitalism, built on the exploitation of man by man, 
has brought our world into two world wars in a single 
lifetime. The fact that the inevitable Third World War 
seems to put the very survival of civilization into question 
does not stop this competition for world domination. 

A STRUGGLE AGAINST TYRANNY 

We live in an age of absolutes — on the threshold of 
full freedom out of a struggle against total tyranny. The 
lives of the working people depend not on exploitation of 
man by man, but on their freedom from capitalist exploi- 
tation. This spells a totally new way of life for all of hu- 
manity. The scientists will learn that and be among the - 
working people, or they will end up as the scientists in 
totalitarian lands have ended — being a part of the war 
machine. The opposition to nuclear tests cannot and should 
not be divided from the opposition to war. The anti-war 
slings of the people, not the international agreements 
which aren’t worth the paper they are written on, is the 
only path to peace. 

— li. D. 
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AFTER VACATION. IT'S BACK TO THE GRIND 
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A Woman's Viewpoint 

THE EDUCATED SNOB IS A FOOL 

WEST VIRGINIA — So 



Summer is coming on and 
so is vacation time. A few 
guys at a time now take off 
for their week or two. It 
seems that the expectation 
of a vacation is always a lot 
better than the vacation. Re- 
suming the depressing 
routine is an unsettling ex- 
perience. 

WHAT KIND OF LIFE? 

One worker disgusted 
with the relentless pressure 
said “This kind of life in the 
factory couldn’t be much 
worse than Russia. What’s 
the difference what kind of 
politics they have outside if 
you have to suffer most of 
your wakeful hours in the 
factory? The foreman tells 
you if he thinks you’re in the 
rest room too long. If you 
stay out for a day, you feel 
like you’re committing a 
crime. Supervision sneaks 
around like the Gestapo try- 
ing to squeeze more work 
out of you and if you hurt 
yourself they tell you you’re 
a fool for not working more 
carefully. The biggest jobs 
some of the white shirts per- 
form is trying to make sure 
no one washes his hands on 
company time. 


“If you really think about 
it this way of living is crazy. 
It seems like everyone is 
putting up with it because 
they’re used to it. It really 
ruins people though. Even 
the foreman Mack (a former 
worker recently made a fore- 
man) is going around telling 
everybody he thinks he can 
be foreman and still be a 
right guy. But you can see 
he doesn’t believe it, and it 
bothers him. 

FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE 

“What kind of contract 
can Reuther get that will 
mean anything? A 30 hour 
week would wind up mean- 
ing you get 10 more over- 
time hours. 

“A couple of more dollars 
or working a few less hours 
doesn’t seem like a funda- 
mental change. 

“Vacations don’t even 
mean much because you 
know what you’ve got to go 
back to. 

“What ought to be changed 
is the way you have to work. 
Nobody would mind work- 
ing more hours if the work 
was interesting and they 
were free.” 
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Ninth Grader Calls 
Teacher "Ignorant" 

Can you imagine making a 
ninth grade student stand in 
the corner for punishment? 
That’s my English teacher, 
she things she’s smart but 
she’s pretty ignorant. She 
got me expelled once for 
wising off. 

Half the class isn’t in their 
seats when the bell rings but 
she always picks on me and 
has me stand in the corner. 

When we have tests she 
sometimes tells the kids not 
to mark my paper. One time 
I went up and asked her 
why, she didn’t answer me 
so I -asked her again she still 
refused to answer. I decided 
I had better not answer back 
too much because when I get 
into trouble now they turn 
around and look at my girl. 
I also remembered what my 
father told me too, that, 
“Silence is the better part 
of valor.” 

I think the English teacher 
has a crush on my counselor 
because she -always uses me 
as the excuse to go down to 
see him. 

— Ninth Grader 
Detroit 


many educated people think 
reading books is education. 
Living is more education- 
than any book in the world. 
It almost seems as if getting 
“educated” does something 
to you, and makes you a 
fool, instead of wiser. 

WHO’S STUPID? 

One of the fellows from 
Number Two Hill, where I 
used to live, went to college - 
some Negro college in the 
state. He came back all full 
of big words and the names 
of books he’d read, and he 
let everybody know that as 
far as he was concerned, if 
you weren’t “educated” you 
were just plain stupid. 

One day I just had to let 
him have it! I told him, “You 
think being. well-read means 
so much, but even though 
I’ve never set foot in a col- 
lege, and haven’t read many 
books, I’d be willing to bet 
you right now that there 
isn’t a subject you could 
bring up that I couldn’t talk 


"Big-Hearted" Ruby 
Offers $5,000 
Scholarship 

Morgantown, W. Va. — It 


to you about. There isn’t a 
subject in the world, that’s 
important, that the people 
around here you think are 
so far beneath you, don’t 
know more about than you 
do. 

IT’S HOW YOU USE IT 

“It isn’t how much edu- 
cation you have that’s im- 
portant, it’s how you use it 
that’s important. And you 
haven’t been able to use all 
your book-learning for a 
thing, so far as we can see. 
Your education has made 
you a fool. And when some- 
one pays good money, like 
you do, to become a fool, 
that doesn’t seem very smart 
to me. You could have be- 
come a fool without paying 
a penny!” 

When I got through, every- 
one started to clap me on 
the back and shake my hand. 
Our college boy didn’t have 
a word to say. But he did 
learn one thing that day. He 
treated me with kid gloves 
from that day cm. 


“WE LAUGHED-BUT 
IT ISN’T FUNNY” 

WEST VIRGINIA — We 
had a round in one of the 


— Miner’s Wife 


H. S. Student Tells Parents to Face Problems 


DETROIT— Whenever the 
subject of juvenile delin- 
quency arises, and I am 
asked to give my opinion, I 
usually say that it is origi- 
nally the parents’ fault. 

Most likely you would like 
to know my reasons for feel- 
ing this way. First, I believe 
it is mainly our parents’ re- 
sponsibility to rear the 
younger generation of today. 
Not the schools, church nor 
communities, as some par- 
ents seem to think. 

IMMATURE PARENTS 

Second, I feel that this 
reason is of vital importance. 
Some of our parents just 
aren’t mature adults. They 
grow old without growing 
up. So when they encounter 
a crisis or an irritating prob- 
lem they behave in an im- 
mature way. Usually they 
can only see their side of the 
problem and retreat from 
the problem any way. 

Some parents seem to be- 
lieve, “If I ignore it it will 
solve itself and go away.” 
One way to pick out people 
like this is, when you men- 
tion something, somewhat 
unpleasant, they immediate- 
ly let you know they would 
like you to be quiet. 

CONSTANT QUARREL 

Now let’s take a parent 
who is literally on the ex- 
treme opposite. He’s the per- 
son who can’t keep friends, 
constantly quarreling or 
with someone and is usually 
supersensitive. To see a per- 
son like this, you’d think he 
never considered sitting 
down and calmly discussing 
a problem. 

Then there is the over pro- 
tective parent, usually the 
mother, who has experienced 
an unfortunate incident and 
hasn’t had the intelligence 
to outgrow it. What does she | 
do? She tells you about the 


experience in such a manner 
that some children live in 
mortal fear for a period of 
time. Eventually the chil- 
dren end up detesting their 
mother for even being told. 
NO ESCAPE 

There are parents who be- 
lieve the way to solve prob- 
lems is by escaping them. 
These parents usually resort 
to drinking or disappearing 
for a while. I suppose they 
see everything in a more 
optimistic light for a few 
hours if that long. 


“Eisenhower 
Youth Group” 

At college there are al- 
ways nick - names going 
around for the ROTC. I 
have heard them called 
“boy-scouts,” “organiza- 
tion of disorganization,” 
and so forth. 

The other day at school, 
I met a friend of mine who 
is in the ROTC. He held 
both hands up in the air, 
as a person would to com- 
mand attention and quiet 
the crowd, but in a stiff 
sort of soldierly manner. 
I did the same to go along 
with whatever joke he 
was pulling, and then 
asked him what it meant. 

He told me that I must 
be a member of the “Ei- 
senhower Youth Group” 
too, because that was their 
salute. This is the best 
nick-name I’ve heard yet! 

W.V.U. Student 
Morgantown, W.Va. 


But what about after the ! 
rosy, glowing effect evapor- 
ates? The regular harshness 
of the day returns, they feel 
somewhat worse than before 
taking a dose of “humdrum 
reliever” and above all, the 
problem is still there. 

My advice to parents is to 
take stock of the situation 
and face the problem direct- 
ly so as to raise young men 
and women that they and 
the world can be proud of. 

— High School Student. 

SUMMER WORK 

West Virginia — Last year 
I worked for an Electric 
Power Company, for $1 an 
hour (probably because that 
is the minimum wage). This 
year I decided to try to get 
on at one of the mines here. 

There are a good many 
students trying to get cm, 
and they put you through an 
I.Q. and Psycho-test which 
lasts 3 hours. 

After my group had taken 
the tests, the other day, we 
started to come out of the 
building and one of the 
group stopped to talk to his 
wife who is the telephone 
operator there. When we 
were leaving the parking lot 
in the front of the Mine Of- 
fice, he was leaning against 
his new Chrysler and talking 
to the personnel man. I 
wonder if that saying is true, 
that it isn’t what you know, 
but who you know. 

I also wonder if it’s right 
to give students jobs when 
there are so many men 
around looking for jobs who 
have experience in the mines 
and have large families to 
support. 


made me sick when I read 
in the papers about Ruby 
giving a $5,000 scholarship to 
the University. It was a big 
show, like everything else 
“big-hearted” Ruby does. 

If he wanted to do some- 
thing really worthwhile with 
$5,000 he could have given it 
where it would do some real 
good — taking care of some of 
the unemployed around here, 
or feeding some of the kids 
all around here who are 
hungry. I have nothing 
against education, or going 
to college, but a scholarship 
seems pretty unimportant 
when people are going 
hungry. 

Even if he really wanted 
to give the scholarship, to 
help someone out that way, 
instead of to make another 
headline, he would have 
given it anonymously. That’s 
what a man does when it 
comes from the heart. 

WORKERS KNOW 

; 

Ruby isn’t fooling most 
people though, because all 
the working people know 
him for what he really is. 
The show was for the peo- 
ple who don’t know him. 
To me, it’s like buying a 
beautiful new curtain to 
hang over a dirty window. 
It hides the window, but 
the window hi still dirty. 

It reminded me otf the way 
the government is sending 
all that money overseas “to 
help” over there— and pre- 
tending there aren’t hungry 
people right here in this 
country who need help. 
Those are the kind of 
“shows” that makffl you sick 
to your stomach!! j 

. — Housewife. 


movies here, one time. They 
had a section in the back 
where the Negroes were 
supposed to sit. But there 
wasn’t anyone on our whole 
side of the theater when my 
girl-friend and I went in one 
evening, so we just moved 
up aways. 

The woman in there who 
was ushering came up to 
us and told us we’d have 
to move back. We said, 
“Move back? For what? 
There’s nobody here but 
us!” And we just kept sit- 
ting there. She said some- 
body else might come in, 
but we just sat there. 

Finally she sent a boy up 
to us, to tell us to move. My 
girl-friend told him if he 
didn’t move his face away 
from in front of hers, she’d 
move him, and he hurried 
away. They were afraid we 
were really ready to start 
something. 

We just sat there, and 
every time the woman 
walked by she’d roll her 
eyes at us — and we’d roll 
ours right back at her. After 
a while, a white woman did 
come in and sat down on our 
side. The usher - woman 
came back again and said, 
“I’m sorry, but you girls will 
just have to move back, 
now.” 

By this time, the evening 
prices had started — and we 
told her the only way we’d 
move was for her to give us 
our money back, and we’d 
move alright — we’d move 
right OUT of the movie, and 
see that they lost business 
over this, too! 

Then we marched out, and 
demanded our refund. But 
since the prices had changed 
since we had gone in, we got 
more money back from them 
than we had even paid. We 
laughed about that for a 
long, long time. But it isn’t 
funny. 
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SONGS FOR SINGING SADLY 
Lament, In Case ... 

God pity those who stormed the Nazi den 
And laid their lives down. May their torments 
cease 

When they see us consorting with those men 
Who killed them. Give their writhing souls some 
peace. 

Ten years. Who would have thought we could for- 
get? 

Their sacrifice was wasted after all. 

Mad winds, raise storms on oceans of regret. 

Long night, let your tormented shadows fall. 

Hungary . . . 

No flowers in Gethsemane, 

Only the rose of a bleeding heart. 

No birds to sing, 

Only the cry 

Of a human soul that’s torn apart. 

Algeria . . . 

In the mountains, where the sun 
Seems to nest, 

Each rock has said, “unto your gun 
They bare their breast.” 

In the desert, where the sand 
Burns bitter with the country’s pain. 

The wind has said, “though you kill men, 
Imprison, beat, and kill again, 

Yet the people of this land 
Shall remain.” 

In the cities, every street, 

Every cobble, every stone 
Says, “I shall feel my people’s feet 
When you are gone.” 

■-> — Tom Malcolm 


REUTHERITES UP TO THEIR OLD TRICKS 

DETROIT — It seems that 
the Reutherites are back at 
their old tricks at an early 
date. The understanding now 
is that they are moving the 
door department, which is 
department 79, away from 
the Mack plant. 

They are handing out the 
same old line that the work- 
er can go with the job. But 
I wonder if it won’t be the 
same line that they gave us 
production workers when 
they were talking about the 
Twinsburg job. I am won- 
dering if they will be as 
cautious with us now as they 
were on that job. 

They told us before the 
election that they would 


When 20 Years 
Isn't 20 Years 

The man that lost his 
seniority was an old tuner 
who had worked hard to 
get the Union in. He had 
'been one of the first to 
hold a Union office. He 

was fired in 1948 and 

brought back in 1949, but 
lost all his seniority. 

A couple of weeks ago 

they held a party for 

those workers that had 20 
or more years seniority. 
This old timer wasn’t in- 
vited even though he has 
been in the plant more 
than 20 years. 

They gave them little 
pins, which many workers 
threw away. They said 
what made them even 
madder was the fact that 
the 20-year men who were 
Reuther’s supporters were 
sitting up on the stage and 
the rest down in the hall. . 

I saw ex-president 
Caruso just the other 
day and asked about the 
party and how come 
this old time worker 
wasn’t invited. Caruso 
said, “Oh well, he has 
20 years with the Union 
but NOT with the COM- 
PANY.” 

Disgusted 

Detroit 


make Chrysler pay all of our 
expenses in moving and the 
loss of .our places or homes. 
It wound up that all we get 
is our Union privileges and 
our seniority. The only priv- 
ileges out of our Union are 
that we have one week to 
sell our homes and make our 
arrangements and be down 
there ready for work. We 
production workers think 
that is all we will get out of 
this one, if we even get that 
much. 


DETROIT WORKER SENT 
BACK FROM TWINSBURG 
AFTER ONLY TWO DAYS 

Five men out of Local 
212 were transferred to 
the Chrysler plant at 
Twinsburg, O., the other 
week. Two are still down 
there. The other three 
have been sent back. 

I know one of them. He 
had to go down at his own 
expense. They kept him 
hanging around the office 
all that day. He had to 
pay for his own room that 
night. The next day they 
kept him hanging around 
again. Then they told him 
that he had been sent 
down too early, and they 
didn’t have any work for 
him, and to go back to De- 
troit — at his own expense. 
I haven’t seen him back 
to work here yet. 

Before he went down 
there he believed what 
the Company and the 
Union said and sold his 
home. Now he’s got noth- 
ing. 

That’s the “agreement” 
Chrysler and Reuther 
were bragging about, and 
urging the workers to 
take. And do you remem- 
ber ex-president Caruso 
bragging how the Union 
would force the Company 
to pay a man’s moving ex- 
penses and stand the loss 
he might have to take if 
he sold out to move to 
Twinsburg? Ask this 
worker about it. 

Chrysler-Mack Worker 

Detroit 


Negro Veteran Hates 
Whites— Tells Reason 

I was working on the 
motor once with a young 
colored fellow, about 28 
years, old or so. He used to 
do some pretty mean tricks, 
and one day he cut my cable. 
I got plenty mad and was 
telling him off when the boss 
came up and wanted to know 
what the trouble was. 

He made us get back on 
the motor and get to work, 
but from that minute on, it 
was plenty tense between us. 

Finally, one morning, he 
said, “Look, we can’t go on 
like this. We just can’t run 
a motor this way.” 

I asked him what he want- 
ed to do about it, and he 
said he wanted us to be 
friends. I said okay. A little 
later I asked him right out, 
“What the hell’s the matter 
with you? How come you 
hate me so?” 

THERE AND HERE 

He said he had worked 
with white men all his life. 
Then he went into the Army 
and served under Patton in 
Italy. He got all shot up, and 
in fact he still limped from 
the shrapnel in his leg. He 
said, “Over there, it didn’t 
make any difference. We all 
were in it together, we got 
shot together, and bled all 
over each other, it didn’t 
make any difference what 
color you were over there.” 

Then, he said, he came 
back to the States. He was 
on a troop train going 
through one of the Southern 
States, and he had to go to 
the rest room. But when he 
started to go in, they stopped 
him and told him they dkln’t 
have any rest room for the 
colored there. 

He said, “It was okay to 
get shot in Italy, but I 
couldn’t even relieve myself 
when I got back in the 
States!” 

He looked me square in 
the eye and said, “How 
would you feel?” 

CAN’T BLAME HIM 

What could I tell him? I 
said, “I don’t blame you for 
hating them. But damn it, 
don’t hate me for what they 
did!” 

We kind of had an under- 
standing after that, but I 
think he still had hate in 
him for all “white men.” 

You can’t blame a man for 
being bitter, I guess — but 
what sense does it make to 
hate a man for what other 
men do? 

West Virginia 
Ex-Miner 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

PHYSICIANS COULD DO BETTER JOB 

In Great Britain the physicians, nearly all employed 
by the state through the National Health Plan, have been 
complaining for years that their income is too low. Now 
many threaten to strike. The government, having resisted 
for a long time, is offering a 5 per cent increase. 

Everywhere, except in the United States, the living 
level of the old professional groups seems to have declined. 
In Great Britain the lowered income of both working and 
middle classes reflect the economic difficulties of an indus- 
trial nation in the world market. But even in the United 
States in the midst of prosperity, there are forces tending 
to lower the income of most professionals; and particularly 
physicians. Both government and industry are contributing 
to this. 

The American Medical Association has long blamed 
the difficulties of British doctors on “Socialized Medicine.” 
But in the United States the forces that are tending to limit 
the physician’s income are those also in opposition to so 
called socialized medicine. 

The Veterans Bureau has numerous large hospitals and 
clinics all over the United States. These were built for the 
purpose of treating disabilities related to military service 
of over ten million veterans. However it is not difficult for 
a veteran to obtain free treatment for sickness, not even 
remotely connected with military service. 

Thousands of men and women are daily involved in 
sickness and injuries that come from their work. These 
people must nearly always go to the physician selected by 
the insurance carrier of the plant. Only the physicians who 
are associated with the insurance company, and willing to 
work on their terms financial and otherwise are on the 
panel. Still more effective in cutting doctor’s income are 
the medical and surgical insurance plans now widely sold 
through employers and labor unions. Insurance companies 
thus determine doctors’ fees and conditions of work. 

ECONOMIC PRESSURES CHEAPEN LABOR 

This may all seem like a lament for the physician who 
is merely beginning to feel the economic pressures of a 
world system continually driving to cheapen human labor. 
For the past few years however we have been hearing in- 
creasing complaints from employers, from economists, 
from sociologists, and from efficiency experts, in industry, 
that people are not putting out the work they should be and 
are capable of. This has been blamed on laziness, or lack 
of education, on stupidity, and even on contrariness. In 
physicians we have a group not accused of any of these 
things. Many people are therefore surprised at the idea of 
physicians talking of strikes. 

Strikes among physicians have occured in other coun- 
tries, and can happen here. Ethics of a guild or a profession 
are not strong enough to oppose basic economic and human 
needs. I believe that human beings naturally want to work, 
and are eager to put into their work everything they have. 
This is what gives them satisfaction, freedom from ten- 
sions, growth, and health. When men hold back or are 
indifferent to their work it is a response to something 
abnormal. 

PHYSICIANS HOLD BACK 

Today we find that many physicians are holding back. 
The concern with their income influences their work. In 
many doctors, this may not be anything conscious. In deal- 
ing with human sickness abnormalities stand out much 
more vividly, in all their immediate seriousness, than when 
dealing with the products of a factory. The terrible dis- 
tortion of existing human relationships then is seen more 
clearly. 

I am sure that the physician who is not pressured 
by his income or is not disturbed in his work by outside 
and unnecessary factors determining the conditions and 
conduct of his work, could do a much better job than 
he is doing now. 


S. Africa Boycott Effective Despite Pressure 


News & Letters (May 14) 
reported that the South 
African government tried to 
break the recent bus boy- 
cott in Johannesburg by 
eliminating bus service com- 
pletely. More recent infor- 
mation printed in the Euro- 
pean press has shown that 
the boycott proved to. be 
more successful than the au- 
thorities admit. 

The boycott of 145,000 
Africans started when the 
bus company, last New 
Year’s Day, raised the fare 
one penny. To the African, 
whose wage is only a few 
dollars per week, this meant 
a further restriction of his 
already insufficient diet. Be- 
cause of segregation laws 


Africans are restricted to 
living miles away from the 
cities where they work. Even 
before the raise in fare they 
were spending too much of 
their income on transporta- 
tion. 

The boycott was 100 per 
cent effective in spite of ef- 
forts by police to “protect” 
anyone who wanted to ride 
the buses. For several 
months, boycotters would 
start out at 4 in the morn- 
ing, walk 12 miles to work, 
work a full day, and then 
walk back to their homes., 
arriving at 8 or 9 o’clock in 
the evening. 

As the weeks went by, ab- 
senteeism from work began 
to develop. Also, Africans 
curtailed their purchases in 


Johannesburg stores. Th< 
green buses marked “for col 
ored only” were riding emp 
ty and the bus company was 
losing money. At this poin 
bus service was discontin 
ued completely, in an at 
tempt to break the back o: 
the boycott. But the boycot 
continued in the form of ab 
senteeism and economii 
pressure against employer! 
and merchants. 

In desperation, the em 
ployers and merchants of- 
fered a “solution.” They sel 
up a special fund to pay the 
additional penny per passen- 
ger which the bus com- 
panies insisted upon as t 
condition of resuming serv- 
ice and the people paid the 
old 4-penny rate. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
world by atomic warfare, the 
ordinary people throughout 
the world are demanding an 
immediate ceasefire by both 
sides. The diplomats and the 
politicians, however, con- 
tinue to “talk to death” the 
question of “controlling” the 
tests, while the deadly par- 
ticles continue to be belched 
into the atmosphere. 

The Russian government, 
which exploded at least 
seven tests earlier this year, 
is now making political hay 
out of its current declara- 
tions of willingness to come 
to some agreement. The 
tlnited States is worrying 
how best to handle that 
situation, in order not to lose 
further in the propaganda 
battle between the two 
giants for the minds of the 
world. Meanwhile, both Rus- 
sia and the United States 
are continuing to make their 
bombs and explode them, 
and to “play” with the ques- 
tion of how many conces- 
sions to make. 

LIFE VS. DIPLOMACY 
The question, however, 
is not one of “diplomacy” 
j or “propaganda value” or 
“politics” to the ordinary 
people throughout the 
World. It is a question of 
survival in a world racing 
to its destruction at the 
' hands of the diplomats 
and the politicians. 

Throughout the world, the 
scientists themselves are di- 
vided into two camps. Not 
the camps of “Russia” or 
“America,” but the camps 
of “fire” or “cease-fire.” All 
qf the scientists in the world- 
wide debate agree that the 
radio-activity and the fall- 
out can do no good, and con- 
stitute a “risk.” But there are 
those in the one camp — like 
Dr. Albert Schweiteer, Nobel 
Prize winner and medical 
missionary in Africa, and Dr. 
Linus Pauling, Nobel Prize 
winning American biochem- 
ist, who are pleading for an 
immediate end to all further 
tests, precisely because of 
the terrible risk to future 
generations — and those in 
the other camp, like Dr. 
Libby of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, who continue 
to insist that while there is 
undoubtedly a “risk,” it is 
“worthwhile” and nothing 
really to worry about. 

WORLD-WIDE PROTESTS 
Much less publicized, 
hut far more powerful 
than the debates between 
hither the politicians or 
the scientists, however, 
are the popular protests 
mounting in country after 
country. These people are 
not involving in debates 
pn the question. They have 
a determined answer to 
the question: “Stop the 
tests, and stop them 
now!” 


In Norway’s larger cities, 
such as Oslo, Bergen and 
Stavanger, people have been 
standing in lines by the hun- 
dreds to sign a public state- 
ment which says simply, 
“We think Albert Schweit- 
zer is right.” 

In West Germany, where 
the Russian army is sta- 
tioned just across the bor- 
der, and the German people 
consider that each test brings 
them that much closer to an 
all-out war, a current public 
opinion poll showed that 81 
per cent were opposed to 
all further atomic tests. Pub- 
lic opinion in Germany 
against the tests is so strong, 
in fact, that it is credited 
with forcing the Adenauer 
regime there to put through 
the recent resolution in Par- 
liament calling on the nu- 
clear powers on both sides, to 
suspend their tests, at least 
temporarily. 

In Italy, the Communist 
Party, which is the strongest 
west of the Iron Curtain, 
plays down all Russian tests. 
In spite of this, a violent 
wave of protest swept the 
country when the Milan Ob- 
servatory reported that 
radio-activity over Italy had 
doubled after a recent nu- 
clear explosion by Russia. 

In India, the press is un- 
animously opposed to all 
bomb tests, and the most 
frequent question asked is: 
Why are the bomb tests 
held in the Pacific, near 
Asian rather than Western 
countries? 

WAR OR PEACE 

That the ordinary peo- 
ple throughout the world 
are not concerned with 
taking diplomatic sides is 
emphasized by the obvi- 
ous fact that the protests 
are against all tests, Rus- 
sian, American, or British. 

So strong has the world- 
wide protest become that the 
“debates” in the United Na- 
tions, in Parliaments and 
Congresses, have reached a 
critical stage. There is lit- 
tle reason for the people 
of the United States, or the 
world, to expect that a vote 
of politicians will solve the 
question! Their decisions on 
further testing will be dic- 
tated only by the mad race 
between Russia and the 
United States for complete 
world domination. 

The question of ending the 
tests, with their known dan- 
ger from radio-active fall- 
out, is ultimately a question 
of war or peace. The popular 
protest against continued 
tests is more than a strong 
protest against the mad race 
toward an all-out atomic 
war. It is a symbol of the 
only hope for peace and a 
sign that the people the 
world over are not willing to 
let their rulers force them 
into another war. 
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ALGERIA 

The world was shocked 
when a band of Algerian 
Nationalists swooped 
down on the Algerian vil- 
lage of Melouza and 
slaughtered 303 men of 
the village. The French 
Army retaliated next day 
oy rounding up as many 
“suspects” as they could 
find and butchering 169 of 
these in a single day. The 
hunt goes on and every 
day more Algerians die at 
the hands of the French. 
As the score stands, it is 
the Algerian people who 
are being slaughtered. 

In Algeria there are two 
rival groups, the Arab Na- 
tional Liberation Front 
(FLN) and the Algerian 
Nat ional Movement 
(ANM). Each blames the 
other for the attack on the 
village. Both strive to 
dominate the country in 
the interests of the old 
feudal Arab leadership. 
FLN has called, for help 
from Ike, The Pope and 
Voroshilov, people like 
themselves. It is doubtful 
if they will get much aid 
from these. 

There is, on the other 
hand, the Algerian Labor 
Movement, which has 
been suppressed by the 
French. The French have 
recognized only two labor 
groups in Algeria, The 
Force Ouvrier (CFTC), 
and the Communist con- 
trolled CGT. The CGT has 
been the most successful 
in organizing Algerian 
workers, who joined it to 
bore from within .and 
form their own independ- 
ent organization. Thou- 
sands of oppositionists 
have been imprisoned for 
trying to build unions in 
opposition to these French 
dominated unions. 

Despite the efforts of the 
French, the Nationalist 
trade union leaders have 
gained control of the min- 
ers, dockers, transporta- 
tion and tobacco workers’ 
unions. 

They state, “Algerian 
labour wants , to form a 
free national trade union 
federation in order to or- 
ganize all workers re- 
gardless of race or reli- 
gion. Only the prevailing 
political conditions — state 
of emergency, military 
and police repression, ab- 
sence of all liberties — pre- 
vent the establishment of 
such a federation.” 

Workers there, who 
work an average of 160 
days a year, make 91 cents 
a day. 

* * * 

RED CHINA 

Recent “secret speeches” 
of Mao Tse-tung reveal a 
growing wave of discon- 
tent on the mainland of 
China. 

Mao reports “contra- 
dictions between the 
masses and their leaders,” 
due to, “the just but frus- 
trated desires of the peo- 
ple.” It is quite apparent 
from the nature of toe 
complaints that a bu- 
reaucracy has grown up 


1 

: 


By PETER MALLORY 

in China which stands be- 
tween the masses and 
their desires. Mao reports 
13 strikes in the past year. 
118,000 Kwangtung peas- 
ants have left the collec- 
tive farms and refused to 
return. 

To try and correct the 
situation Mao has institut- 
ed a campaign of “Unite, 
Criticize, Unite Again,” 
which he hopes will pro- 
vide a safety valve for 
the resentment of the 
masses against the bu- 
reaucracy. To set exam- 
ples, he sent 33 generals 
and 127 field grade offi- 
cers of the army to work 
a day at a collective farm. 
The Minister of Marine 
Products spent the day as 
a fish-monger. 

Whjle this might prove 
inspiring, it did not fill the 
rice bowl of a single peas- 
ant. 

FORMOSA 

The destruction of the 
American Embassy in 
Chiang’s dominated For- 
mosa by an angry popu- 
lace should demonstrate 
that everything on this is- 
land is not as peaceful as 
the newspapers would 
have you think it is. 

That this demonstration 
should be “communist 
dominated” is laughable. 
Chiang Kai - shek has, 
without any resort to fair 
play or justice, murdered 
anyone who has opposed 
him, communist or not. 
That 30,000 such, should 
suddenly appear in front 
of the American Embassy 
only exposes the lies that 
have been spread by him 
and his American Sena- 
tor Knowland. 

On the other hand, the 
people of Formosa, who 
so violently objected to 
the freeing of the Ameri- 
can murderer of one of 
their people, are them- 
selves not free to express 
themselves. 

Formosa was not and is 
not now a part of China 
any more than is Japan. 
It is a country, first dom- 
inated, by Japan and then 
“given” to Chiang by the 
Americans. It is high time 
we began to think of the 
freedom and the self ex- 
pression of the people who 
are native to the country, 
the Formosans. The ha- 
tred of American domina- 
tion cannot be suppressed 
by martial law. It is only 
driven underground. 

* * * 

KENYA 

The “democracy” which 
toe British are returning 
to Kenya, for the first 
time since toe Mau-Mau 
rebellion, is a farce. They 
carefully selected 130,000 

ft 


natives and qualified 
them as “voters” out of a 
native population of 5,- 
500,000. They were then • 
permitted to vote for 8 
black members of the Na- 
tional Legislative council • 
where 14 other members * 
will represent 42, 00fi white 9 
people, 6 will represent ft 
158,000 Indians and one 
other for the 31,000 Arabs 
in the country. 

The leader of the group 
of 8 Africans is 28-year- 
old Tom Mboya, who 
seems to have politics sim- • 
ilar to England’s Bevan- * 
ites. He is a good friend g 
of the American labor bu- g 
reaucracy and has secured 2 
$35,000 from them to fi- 2 
nance an office , for the g 
Kenya Labor Federation, ft 
Even he had to demand * 
more representation in * 
the government. The 8 na- g 
tive Kenyan representa- • 
tives are with him. That 2 
shows the strength of the g 
colonial movement, no g 
matter how watered down • 
the democracy the British 2 
imperialists institute. 5 
*- * * 0 
HAITI | 

The government of Hai- 9 
ti has been in constant g 
turmoil since the ouster g 
of President Paul Mag- 2 
loire in December on $ 
charges of grafting. 2 

On May 25, Pierre Fig- 2 
nole was installed in the 2 
office of President of. the • 
country after a day of • 
street demonstrations in 2 
which the government ft 
took to its heels. Fignole g 
is the leader of the Work- g 
ers and Peasants Party 2 
and has been an aggres- 2 
sive labor leader in Haiti 2 
since 1946. He represents ft 
the black people of the • 
country who do all the 2 
work. . g 

His main opponent, g 
Louis DeJoie, represents 
the mulatto shop keepers: 
and businessmen of the is- 
land republic. 

There has been constant 
turmoil over the race , 
question in Haiti between 2 
the oppressed blacks and 2 
the mulatto “upper class” 
since the days of TouS- 
saint L’Ouverture, the 
black man who first ob- 
tained the freedom of the 
country from the French. 
The mulattoes betrayed 
him and have ruled ever 
since. Now, the revolt of 
the blacks has succeeded. 

* * * 

(Since the above was 
written, the Fignole gov- 
ernment has fallen to a 
military junta who have 
unleashed violence against 
the workers.) 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

Ranks Win Gains — Leaders Claim Credit 

The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People has recently concluded its Convention here 
in Detroit. Its national leaders say it was the greatest and 
most successful convention in the history of the organi- 
zation. 

Many workers say it was the greatest from the 
point of view of leaders patting themselves on the hack, 
and patting each other’s back, for the achievements 
and gains that rank and file working people have 
struggled for and worn 
ACTIVE & INACTIVE WHITES 

Others say that, for the first time, they realize who 
controls the organization — so-called liberal whites. Though 
it bears the name of a Negro organization, they were stun- 
ned to know how many of the leaders are white people, 
whose names you never hear in connection with taking an 
active part in the fight that Negroes are waging throughout 
the South. 

In contrast, you see or hear about the leading whites, 
who are a part of the White Citizens Councils and KKK — 
wherever they are and whatever they call themselves — 
such as Mayor Hubbard of Dearborn, Mich., and Kasper 
from Washington, D.C. 

The Convention consisted mainly of singing and 
speeches by national figures. The only one who spoke with 
feeling packed in every word was Rev. Martin L. King, the 
leader in the Montgomery bus strike. This struggle went 
on for 5 or 6 months without the support of the NAACP. 
It was not until the majority of the working Negroes and 
preachers throughout this country threw full support be- 
hind it, that the leaders of the NAACP came rushing there. 
Now, every time the door opens on some national situation, 
they, invite Rev. King to stand up and speak. 

This is the method of operation of the leaders that 
many rank-and-file fully understand. Many workers, 
among the thousands who attended the last day’s session 
of the Convention (Sunday, June 30), said they went to 
see and hear Rev. King. To their disappointment, they also 
heard Thurgood Marshall speak on what he had gained, 
through legal process, for the Negroes in America: housing, 
civil rights, etc. Then he said that we will have to do some- 
thing for ourselves and not wait for the leaders to drive a 
Cadillac to our doors and take our colored children to the 
nearest white school! 

NOBODY WAITS FOR MARSHALL’S CADILLAC 

The Negroes in Montgomery, Ala., did not wait for 
Marshall and his Cadillac. Neither did they wait before 
Marshall’s time. Past history can teach this Marshall 
and the other leaders. Nat Turner, and the Negroes 
with him, struggled for freedom before they were mak- 
ing Cadillacs. Denmark Vesey, Harriet Tubman, and 
others, would turn in their graves at such statements. 
Thurgood does not live in the South. He is well secured 
in New York. If he did live in the South, many doubt 
whether he would have enough nerve to go and face 
what the Negroes and their children are facing down 
South. 

Maybe he is saying what the whites were saying about 
Autherine Lucy: that she drove to the University of 
Alabama in a Cadillac when she was fighting for admission. 
No one will say.it was Thurgood Marshall’s car. If and 
when he, and the present leaders of the NAACP, pass on, 
the Negroes will continue their fight for their complete 
rights and justice. Not Marshall nor the NAACP leaders, 
but the objective situation forces us in that direction. 
TRIBUTE TO THE RANKS 

When they presented Rev. King an award, he said he 
was not accepting it for himself. He dedicated it to the 
biggest majority of the 45 thousand Negroes in Mont- 
gomery, who carried on the struggle along with the preach- 
ers of that town. That is what made his speech different. 
He spoke with the feeling of the lowest layers as he is still 
a part of them. On the other hand, Marshall and the ma- 
jority of the others never were and never intend to be. 

As JET, the Negro magazine, reported: while the 
Convention was in process, a Negro soldier was being 
murdered in Mississippi because he was too friendly 
with a young white woman — the niece or cousin of the 
white men who committed the murder. 

These leaders yell long and loud about a white min- 
ister, who attended the convention from Mississippi, getting 
a threatening call, but there was never a word uttered 
about this Negro soldier being murdered. No one has heard 
any reports from our government about it, and if the Negro 
ranks do not rise up in protest we will not hear from either. 

If Marshall thinks it was he, or the other leaders of the 
NAACP, that brought out 13 thousand to the Convention 
on Sunday, he is badly mistaken. Many said they went to 
see the black Moses, the one who has stood in the face of 
untold odds of violence from the KKK and White Citizen 
elements, and who is still there in the deep South, in Ala- 
bama, and is still fighting for freedom. 


Only Freedom Can Solve The Crisis 

(Editors’ Note: Because of the timeliness and scope of the 
following article — which was originally submitted for the 
“TWO WORLDS” column, page 5— we are printing it, instead, 
as the lead article for this issue.) 

According to late reports, it seems likely that the State Dept, will finally allow 
American newsmen to travel to China so that the American public may at last receive 
“first hand” reports about what goes on there. 

At the same time, Chiang Kai-Shek, writing from his crisis-torn island of Formosa, 
has just published a book in America, in which he makes what amounts to a last plea to 
be restored to power on the Chinese mainland, “in the interests of democracy.” 


Nothing and no one can f 
whitewash the corruption 
and oppression of Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s regime. The 
truth of Communist 
China’s totalitarianism 
cannot be learned from 
him nor those who speak 
for him. But it can be 
glimpsed from an exami- 
nation of the conflicts 
within China itself. It can 
further be approached by 
an analysis of what Com- 
munist Boss, Mao Tse- 
Tung, revealed in his 
s p e ec h on “Contradic- 
tions,” that was released 
to the world on June 18th. 

STATE CAPITALIST 

The Chinese Communist 
regime is a state capitalist 
society. It was born out of 
the revolution against the 
corrupt feudal - capitalistic 
society under Chiang-Kai- 
Shek. There is no doubt that 
when Chiang and his Kuo- 
mintang regime were over- 
thrown, a much wider base 
was created for the new 
state capitalist regime. 
Chinese Capitalism was fin- 
ally stripped of its feudal 
trappings and its corrupt 
war lords. Honest or other- 
wise, however, state capital- 
ism is an exploitative so- 
ciety. Exploitation of man 
by man has its own conse- 
quences. v 

3 CHARACTERISTICS 

The three primary char- 
acteristics of this develop- 
ment in China are: (1) Forc- 
ed labor to build water con- 
servation projects, highways 
and railways. Forced labor 
for excavation and construc- 
tion of defense works, and 
timber-felling. This mass 
labor army was supposed to 
consist mainly of “counter- 
revolutionaries.” But it was 
soon clear that there were 
not enough “bureaucrat cap- 
italists” and “imperialists” to 
fill the mass labor projects, 
and the rebellious workers 
were its actual base. 

. (2) Under state capitalism, 
the function of free, or trade 
unionized labor, is not to 
increase its material benefits, 
but to fulfill the production 
quotas set by the State. In- 
deed, the Constitution open- 
ly boasts that the function 
of the trade unions is to in- 
crease production, raise 
labor productivity, and 
achieve the production plans 
of tho State. 

(3) Since 80 percent of 
the work, in a country as 
under-developed as China, is 


agriculture, the State must 
ask for what it calls “vol- 
u n t a r y cooperativization.” 
That is to say, instead of out- 
right confiscation of the land 
from its landlords, or its col- 
lectivization, only the land 
of those landlords who did 
not cooperate with the 
Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment was confiscated. 

Otherwise, as in in- 
dustry, so in agriculture, 
there are private farms as 
well as State farms, as well 
as joint private-State farms 
The lot of the Chinese 
peasant is still the bowl of 
rice, and no more. 

LET FLOWERS BLOOM’ 

The internal crisis, in this 
limited state capitalism, has 
produced dissatisfaction 
among all layers of the pop- 
ulation, including the intel- 
lectuals. The totality of the 
crisis produced Mao Tse- 
Tung’s sensational speech, 
which ordered, “Let a Hun- 
dred Flowers Bloom, Let a 
Hundred Schools of Thought 
Contend.” 

From this abstract free- 
dom, however, Mao’s par- 
ticular totalitarianism was 
showing badly. Despite the 
many “flowers,” it seems 
that one, and only one, party, 
the Chinese Communist 
Party, must rule. Mao re- 
jected the two-party system 
as a bad capitalist plot. It is 
clear, that the so-called dem- 
ocratic, that is, capitalist, 
parties can exist only insofar 
as they do not contend for 
power by any test of vote, 
much less of mass strength. 
Thus, has forced labor pro- 
duced its own type of forced 
brain work. 

MAO “DISCOVERS” 
CONTRADICTION 

Mao Tse-Tung, ruler of 
China, Chairman of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party, and 
leader of its Army, caused a 
world sensation with his 
speech on “Contradictions.” 
The speech was made to a 
closed session of the Su- 
preme State Conference, on 
February 27th. It was not re- 
leased until June 18th, after 
substantial “editing.” 

It would seem, from the 
unofficial version of the 
speech, which appeared in 
Poland, that Mao had claim- 
ed to be the discoverer of 
contradictions. He stated 
that “Marx and Engels did 
not know about these prob- 
lems ... Lenin mentioned 


them but did not enlarge 
upon them.” 


In the officially released 
text, Mao toned down the 
“originality” of his discov- 
ery by attributing it to 
“Marxist pilosophy.” H e 
magnanimously stated that 
“Lenin gave a very clear ex- 
position of this law” (of con- 
tradiction). 


The official text might as 
well have made him the sole 
discoverer of the law of con- 
tradiction, since there is no 
doubt whatever, that in the 
manner in which Mao ex- 
pounds this law of develop- 
ment, it is neither Marxist 
nor Leninist. It is revisionist. 


Not by accident, there isn’t 
a single mention of the 
whole philosophy of which 
contradiction is a part: Dial- 
ectics. Marxian dialectical 
philosophy centers around 
contradiction as the motive 
power of development, but 
it does not stop there. The 
contradictions of capitalist 
society are resolved only 
through the attainment of 
freedom. 

MARXIST— HUMANISM 

It is the solution of con- 
tradiction which distin- 
guishes Marxism. At one and 
the same time, Marx took 
contradiction out of its all- 
too-general context, con- 
cretized it as the law of de- 
velopment of capitalist so- 
ciety, and showed that the 
class struggle, in overcom- 
ing the antagonism between 
worker and capitalist, will 
thereby abolish the class 
structure of society. This 
specific contribution char- 
acterizes Marxian dialecti- 
cal philosophy, or Human- 
ism, as the theory of libera- 
tion. 

Mao, on the other hand, 
trying to pass off Chinese 
state capitalism as some- 
thing that is socialist, is com- 
pelled to tread along two 
diversionary paths: (1) the 
objectively - based antagon- 
ism between exploiter and 
exploited, he transforms, 
from an antagonistic contra- 
diction, into a contradiction 
which, “if properly handled, 
can be transformed into a 
non-antagonistic one and re- 
solved in a peaceful way;” 
(2) out of the differences 
within the capitalist class, he 
creates a new antagonism 
between bad capitalists, 
whom he calls “bureaucrat 
capitalists” and “imperial- 
ists,” and good capitalists, 
whom he calls “the national 
bourgeoisie.” 

(Continued on Page SI 
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The Slaughter of Miners Continues 
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Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

NEGROES WANT TO BE FREE 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
— On March 25 1947, the na- 
tion was shocked by the news 
of the disastrous explosion 
which blasted through the 
Centralia No. 5 mine at Cen- 
tralia, Illinois, and which 
dealt horrible death to 111 
minors. Investigations re- 
vealed that the explosion re- 
sulted from negligence to 
conform to safety precau- 
tions as prescribed in the 
Federal Mine Inspections 
Law, which was passed in 
1941. 

LAW WITH NO TEETH 

This law, however, did 
not empower the Federal 
Mine Inspectors to enforce 
any of the recommendations 
they made when they found 
unsafe conditions. They 
could recommend, but the 
operators could, and did feel 
free to ignore these recom- 
mendations. 

In Congressional hearings, 
centering around the Cen- 
tralia explosion, John L. 
Lewis quoted statistics 
showing the staggering loss 
of life caused by coal pro- 
duction. 

SLAUGHTER IN COAL 

From 1942 through 1945* 
there were an average of 
413,500 miners working, 
although the number was, 
even then, being reduced 
very much each year. In 
that period, there was an 
average of 60,097 non-fatal 
accidents each year and 
1,324 fatal accidents each 
year. The grand total in 
lose of life and those in- 
jured: 5,295 dead, 240,388 
injured. 

Lewis wanted teeth put 
into the Federal code. Mine 
inspectors should have the 
“right to close mining op- 
erations not in conformity 
with (the) code of stand- 
ards,” Lewis said. 

LAW WITH TEETH 

The proposal made by 
Lewis has been realized. 
Laws now in effect, author- 
ize any Federal mine in- 
spector to close any mine he 
considers unsafe. In truth, 
some mines have been closed 
by the Federal mine in- 
spectors. 

But the more forcible 
truth is that the needless 
slaughter of miners con- 
tinues unabated. Indeed, 
if anything, the rate has 
increased. 

(Only about 75 per cent of 
the miners, now employed, 
work underground. The rest 
are used in the expanded 
process ing requirements 
above ground.) From 1952 
through 1956, there were 
1,750 fatalities in the mining 
industry, or an average of 
438 killed each year. In that 
same period, there were 
92,907 non-fatal accidents, or 
23,227 maimed each year. 
And this with some 225,000 
miners working, a figure that 
is constantly decreasing. 

This means that, on the 
basis of a miner working 
an average of 200 days a 
year, every day the miners 
work, there are more than 
2 men killed, and 116 hurt 
in accidents. 


Cries have been raised to 
the high heavens, especially 
when a disastrous explosion 
occurs, protesting this brutal 
loss of life and limb. Yet it 
continues. Putting “teeth” 
into the Federal Code, to en- 
force the safety standards as 
they are prescribed, has not 
halted this needless butch- 
ery. 

PUT ON SHOW 

When the Federal and 
State inspectors are to in- 
spect a mine, they are ad- 
vertized in advance. The re- 
sult is that the company puts 
on a show for the inspectors. 

At all other times, manage- 
ment concerns itself ex- 
clusively with coal produc- 
tion. Don’t worry how you 
get it; just get it. Thus, the 
tragic loss of life and limb 
continues. 

A mine may be safe at 10 
in the morning, but with the 


WEST VIRGINIA — Dis- 
trict 31 had its Scale Com- 
mittee Convention, on June 
7 and 8, in Fairmont, W. Va., 
at the Moose Hall. Delegates 
from the various Locals in 
the District were elected to 
represent the men in determ- 
ining which of the resolu- 
tions submitted were to be 
adopted, for guiding the 
Scale Committee (which was 
also elected) when, and if, 
they were called upon to sit 
in on negotiations for a new 
contract. 

CONDITIONS 

EMPHASIZED 

The great majority of 
the resolutions, submitted 
by the rank and file, dealt 
with conditions of labor, 
better seniority, better en- 
forcement of a revised 
safety code to meet the 
present dangers of mining. 

As for direct money issues, 
a resolution, calling for equal 
pay for all inside and all out- 
side miners, was adopted, 
with each getting the top 
rate for his respective work. 
The other money matter 
dealt with vacations, with 
slight increases for. those 
who have worked for a year 
or more, and greater pay- 
ments for those who have 
worked for 10 years or more. 

DEMOCRATIC 

PROCEDURE 

The procedure of the con- 
vention was quite demo- 
cratic. Any delegate could, 
and many did, speak on any 
subject that came up. No at- 
tempts were, made to “put 
anything over on the men,” 

Actually, there was no 
need to try to circumscribe 
the convention. With only 
Lewis and the coal operators’ 
representative constituting 
the negotiating team, as has 
been the case for the past 6 
years, there is no reason to 
be concerned with what the 
men pass in District Conven- 
tions. 

As one of the Scale Com- 
mitteemen said, “In the 
past 4 years, I’ve had 3 days’ 
work as a National Scale 
Committeeman.” All they 
do now is ratify what has 
already been negotiated by 
Lewis and the coal opera- 


terrific pace that the miners 
work and rip and tear their 
way into the coal seam, with 
modern productive methods, 
it can become completely 
dangerous in the space of a 
few hours. By 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon this same mine can 
be deadly ripe for an ex- 
plosion. 

The pit-bosses know about 
it. But they are under the 
constant pressure of produc- 
tion. 

THE ONLY SOLUTION 

No, it is not management 
which can or will stop this 
terrible loss of human life 
and injury. Only the men, 
with complete power and 
control over production and 
the method of production, 
can effect this. When the 
men have this control, then, 
and only then, will this 
greatest shame and disgrace 
to industrial America be 
eliminated. 


tors. But they no longer 
are allowed to participate 
in the negotiations them- 
selves. 

COMMITTEEMEN 

ELECTED 

Three National Scale Com- 
mitteemen were elected to 
represent the District in Na- 
tional negotiations. Whether 
they will actually participate 
in negotiations is question- 
able, but what they repre- 
sent is not. 

Two of the 3 men have a 
long history of opposition to 
the District and its policies. 
They have been leaders in 
strikes and disputes for 
many years, actions which 
were generally taken in op- 
position not only to the Dis- 
trict, but the International as 
well. The men who were 
elected certainly do not rep- 
resent a vote of confidence 
for the District and its 
policies. As a matter of fact, 
it was almost a complete 
repudiation of the District’s 
policies as they have been 
practiced. 

District Official 
OKs Segregation 

Fairmont, W. Va. — Those 
District officials don’t have 
much sense. Here we are at 
the convention at the Moose 
Hall. Instead of keeping his 
mouth shut, Urbaniak (Dis- 
trict President) tells us that 
those of us who belong to the 
Moose can eat our lunch here 
after we adjourned the 
morning session. 

EXCLUDES NEGRO 
DELEGATES 

If he wouldn’t have said 
anything, it would have 
been much better. Any- 
body knows that the 
Moose don’t allow Negroes 
to join. When Urbaniak 
made that announcement 
to the men, I and a few of 
the other colored delegates 
just looked at each other. 
We all had the same idea. 
Here was the District 
President telling the men, 
or some of them, that they 
can eat in a place that has 
discrimination. 

—Negro Miner 


What will the Southern 
cities do next to try to keep 
the Negro people down and 
back as far as they can? The 
Negroes of Montgomery, 
Ala., are going on to fight to 
win their rights in Mont- 
gomery, no matter what the 
NAACP leaders say about 
“Wait until you hear from 
us.” 

WAIT FOR WHAT? 

Wait for what? The 
Negroes of Montgomery 
have things going their 
way and getting so many 
things changed from the 
old backward way that 
they used to be when I 
was living there. 

In my visit to Montgomery 
I saw where the Negroes 
fought and made a way 
where they can how park 
their cars on the main 
streets, like Dexter Ave., 
Court St., and so many other 
big streets. 

When I was there, in this 
visit to the South, I saw 
where the Negroes had the 
White Citizens Council going 
into the court house to have 
a meeting about signing the 
civil rights bill for the 
Negroes of Montgomery, Ala. 
But they didn’t come to any 
agreement. I went by to see 
if I could make a way into 
the meeting, but no Negro 
was allowed in except a few 
Uncle Toms. 


EMPTY BUSES 

Now, about the buses. You 
never see a loaded bus like 
you used to see before they 
had the bus boycott. There 
may be 6 or 7 Negroes and 
3 or 4 whites on each bus 
now. 

Now, in the city of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., the Rev. Stall- 
worth is trying to get the 
Negroes to join up with the 
Negroes of Montgomery in 
fighting for civil rights for 
all Negroes of the South. So 
the bus drivers of Birming- 
ham, Ala., are trying to do 
something to keep them from 
starting a boycott there. 

MOVING SIGNS 

When a Negro sits in 
front of the sign marked 
“for white , only,” the 
driver gets up and moves 
the sign forward up to the 
first cross seat so he can 
say that he only asks you 
not to sit in the very front 
seat. 

But the poor bus driver 
doesn’t know whenever that 
time will come for the 
Negroes of Birmingham, 
Ala., to get the bus boycott 
to start. It can just start all 
at once. The bus drivers don’t 
have to worry about trying 
to hold things back like they 
used to be because Negroes 
want to be free. 


READER CRITICIZES 

I read one of your papers 
at the NAACP Convention. I 
was so surprised to read the 
column of Ethel Dunbar. She 
must be a hater of the white 
to write such things in the 
April 2nd paper. It made my 
blood boil for I am a Negro 
also and the white folks I 
know are not against us 
Negroes. They try to help us. 
But some of the Negroes I 
know won’t let the white 
people help. They say the 
whites interfere. 

My children go to school 
where there are a few white 
children. They tell me the 
Negro teachers treat the 
white children awful. They 
say to them, “Why don’t you 
whites go to your own 
school? We don’t want you 
here.” And the little white 
children just cry. 

ASHAMED 

I have been in this white 
family’s home. They treat 
me is if I was one of them. 
If I need any money all I 
have to do, is to asK. Or if I 
say I need something, they 
will say, “No, Annie, you 
take this money. You have 
done more than this for us.” 

I say, Ethel, you write 
apologies. I have read other 
papers you have written too, 
and I say I am ashamed of 
my color to know they say 
such things about the white 
people. 

—A Reader 
Detroit 

P S. I am enclosing a dollar 
to help pay for this to go in 
your paper. 

* * * 

EDITOR ANSWERS 

I wish to thank the reader 
for her contribution, and to 
assure her that her letter 


DUNBAR’S COLUMN 

would have been printed 
whether or not the dollar 
was enclosed. 

NOT FRANK 

Ethel Dunbar’s column, 
“Big Leaders Are Falling 
Apart,” in the April 2nd 
issue, strikes me as a very 
forceful and powerful 
column, telling the truth 
about life as she sees it and 
lives it. The reader who 
raised objections in her let- 
ter, cannot truthfully say she 
is being frank with herself. 

Every Negro knows there 
are such things as prejudice 
and hate by the whites 
towards the Negroes. That’s 
why there is an NAACP, and 
that is supposed to be why 
they were holding their Con- 
vention when the reader read 
the paper. 

Some people will not ex- 
press their feeling about it 
for fear it will antagonize 
some of the whites. When 
the reader says, “White folks 
I know are not against us 
Negroes,” I don’t feel she’s 
honest with herself. 

CAN’T CLOSE EYES 

Many Negroes have friend- 
ly relations with some 
whites, but this doesn’t close 
their eyes to the situation 
they are faced with. They 
see, hear, and read, every 
day, of brutality, oppressive 
laws and mob violence 
against Negroes. They also 
see these so-called good 
whites sitting very quiet. 
Ethel Dunbar’s column dealt 
mainly with Negro leaders 
betraying the Negro people. 

— Editor. 


Emphasizes Mine Conditions District 31 Convention 
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Time-Study Means Job Elimination 


DETROIT — I’ve never seen 
a time-study man time study 
a job the year round. It used 
to be that they couldn’t do 
anything once a job was 
timed, till next changeover. 
Now they time constantly 
and eliminate jobs. 

They had two of us weld- 
ing a place on hard tops — 
weld, heat, and bend down 
— one on one end, and the 
other on the other end. We 
do every third and fourth 
job. The shop steward and 
time-study man came down 
and called the committee- 
man. They said , that one 
man could do the job. They 
argued with me. 

JUMP OVER CARS 

I said, a man has never 
been made to jump from one 
job to another. They came 
back and built a walk-bridge 
over the cars, so I could go 
from one car over to the 
other. The committeeman 
told me I didn’t have to do 
it, or I could take care of it 
so that every time I go over 
the bridge the job is taking 
off before I can work on it. 

JOB KILLED 

Two weeks later they built 
a stationary job, on a bench 
at a far end of the depart- 
ment. I didn’t know about it 
and the other worker didn’t 
know about it. They brought 
down another worker from 
the fourth floor to do it, and 
he’s working, bending right 
and left. They timed him 
and put the jobs away. 

They came over to us and 
said they had eliminated the 
job because it can be done 
on the table. I said I wanted 
to see that because it is my 
job. 

The guy said, do I want it. 
I said I wanted to see it. I 
went over and asked the 
worker how many he was 
doing. He said he didn’t 
know. They asked if I want- 
ed the job, so I said I would 
try. 

After a couple of days, 


they came over and asked 
for 67 an hour. 

1 told them I’ve only been 
doing 25 to 27 an hour. 

SPEED-UP 

They told me I wouldn’t' 
be there much longer if I 
did only 27. I got a guy to 
help. The time-study man 
came over and said produc- 
tion is 54 an hour, and in a 
week there are supposed to 
be so many jobs left over 
that my helper would only 
have to work two hours and 
then be sent somewhere else. 

I asked the foreman and 
time-study man how the job 
could be done; where did 
they get 54? I asked the 
time-study man, how many 
jobs did he time? 

He said he didn’t know; he 
gave it to the foreman. 


I said, “You didn’t count 
the jobs?” 

He Said, it wasn’t his con- 
cern; I should speak to the 
foreman. The foreman told 
me he would give me a guy 
in the morning, for an hour, 
trying to suck me in. Then 
he said, “Keep up with the 
line.” 

PRESSURE 

The pressure is, that after 
you do it, and take a break, 
they might come back and 
raise it. 

The night shift left me a 
note on how to do the job. 
Now, I can do the job easy 
and get my break. So what 
are they doing now? They’re 
eliminating the job. They’ve 
built some kind of die to do 
it. , 

■ — Production Worker 


Over 5000 Lay-Offs Expected 
With Chrysler s '58 Model 


DETROIT — They claim 
now that 5,000 workers at 
Chrysler, will be out of 
jobs permanently with the 
new, 1958 model. We also 
know that this changeover 
won’t pick up like last 
year’s, because it usually 
runs one year good and one 
year bad. 

MORE AUTOMATION 

They are bringing in some 
Automation again, this time 
it is going into the paint de- 
partment. 

We had a sitdown in our 
paint department. They got 
a machine sitting inside of 
the booth where two men 
used to work, blowing out 
the dust, one on each side. 
Now they put the machine 
there. The machine has slot 
holes about 2 feet long. It 
does a wonderful job on the 
roof but doesn’t get the 
lower panel and side of the 
job. 

The door hangers and fit- 
ters have to eat the dust 
from the machine. When we 
worked in the booth, we 


would blow it off so it 
wouldn’t go into the work- 
ers’ faces. 

BLOOD TESTS 

We get a blood test every 
month, but the hangers and 
fitters get it every 3 months, 
and by that time you could 
be all dried up. So, one night, 
we just sat down and 
wouldn’t do the job. They 
had to go back to the old way 
of doing the job. 

The committeeman blamed 
supervision. Anybody could 
see the lead on the bodies. 
Now they are building blow- 
ers to go with the machine. 

TOO CLOSE 

It was never this Hose be- 
fore, because General Motors 
and Ford had Automation 
first. There’s a lot of talk 
over the shop, not just in one 
department, we’re going to 
have to fight Automation 
and hold these men. They 
are getting laid-off because 
of it. 

— Production Worker, 
Chrysler 


WORKER FACES MANAGEMENT WITHOUT REPRESENTATION 


DETROIT — A fired work- 
er, at the plant where I work, 
said it is awful that workers 
are paying Union dues for 
representation. He was fired 
for having whiskey on com- 
pany property. His work 
record was nearly perfect, 
never had a word to say in 
union politics or anything. 

His supervisor told him 
that because he was dis- 
charged by the plant guards 
it was impossible for him not 
to be paid-off. But, because 
of his good record, he would 


MOONLIGHTING 

One out of every 18 
workers, in this country, 
is holding- down 2 jobs 
simultaneously. The total, 
according to the United 
States Census Bureau, is a 
whopping 3,700,000 work- 
ers involved in this rat 
race. 

The Census Bureau re- 
vealed that the dual job- 
holder is usually a married 
man between 25 and 55 — 
the group raising families 
and financing big pur- 
j chases. Moonlighting, as it 
is called, has doubled since 
1950, ! 


attach a statement to the 
payoff slip that may help 
when he is brought before 
the labor relations man. 

UNION NO HELP 

This worker said this was 
more than the Local Union 
officers did to help him. 
They tdld him he should 
know better. He should go to 
see the labor relations man 
and no matter what he says, 
he should keep his mouth 
shut. Maybe then he will get 
his job back. 

This worker has 14 years 
seniority. But, in the office 
of labor relations, that morn- 
ing, he was alone. He felt 
that the Union officer should 
have been there as his coun- 
sel. 

Years ago, a worker was 
told never to face manage- 
ment without representation. 
In the past several years, 
workers had to go on their 
own while the Union officers 
play golf or just lounge 
around in office , swivel 
chairs. 

As this worker stated, “You 
have to accept all and any 
type of abuse from the labor 


name calling and you have 
to sit and take it.” He said 
he was so angry, it felt like 
he was going to burst open. 

The labor relations man 
said he is lucky his record 
was pretty good, “but I see 
where you were not at work 
2 days in 1948. Where the 
hell were you? I see, again, 
you were late one dav in ’52, 
why?” 

RUDE ABUSE 

He got a 10-minute abuse 
like that. When labor rela- 
tions told him they shouldn’t 
take him back, but would 
give him 3 weeks off and 
then rehire him, the work- 
er said he was at the point 
of striking this man, but 
managed to hold back. If he 
had been fired definitely he 
would have. 

The company also ■ took 
away his two-and-a-half 
weeks’ vacation pay because 
his name wasn’t on the pay- 
roll as of June 1. 

The worker said, “We must 
work out some method of 
protection against this situa- 
tion. They are so rude, the 
average worker can not be- 


lieve it but we will have to 
convince them before it is 
relations man. All kinds of too late.” 


Page Three 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 


THE BOMB'S HAVOC — WITHOUT WAR 


No matter what happens 
these days — tornadoes, hurri- 
canes, electrical storms, and 
floods — no government 
agency or scientific stooge 
will be able to convince the 
people I work with that 
these things are not the ef- 
fect of the bomb-tests. They 
can come out and say “clean” 
bombs or “dirty” bombs, it 
makes no difference. The 
average person is not as 
dumb as some think they are. 
. First, they tell you they 
have harnessed the greatest 
power on earth. Then, test 
after test, they expect people 
to believe that these ex- 
plosions do not really effect 
many changes. 

STORMS 

The papers reported that 
the last one tested here in 
the U.S., lit up the sky from 
Oregon to Mexico. Three 
days before, the girls at work 
were saying, “Watch, we will 
have a bad storm.” 

Sure enough, Detroit had 
what one neighbor called the 
worst electrical storm he has 
seen in the 50 years he has 
been living here. This storm 
resulted in floods through- 
out the city and suburbs. 

GERMS 

Now, stomach pains 
seem to be going the 
rounds. One girl even said 
she yras convinced they 


were practicing germ war- 
fare on us. 

EARTHQUAKES 
The paper also reported 
earthquakes in Siberia, 
where there has never been 
one but where Russia tests 
out her bombs. 

It seems the rulers in 
both countries show the 
least concern for the ones 
they claim to do every- 
thing for. They stop at 
nothing, wars or the like, 
so why should the effects 
on our lives from H-bomb 
explosions stop them? 

CLEAN DEATH? 

As a friend put it, “The 
feeling I have, and I think 
many workers have, is that 
things are at a high pitch. 
Guys bring in issues of daily 
papers that report on these 
storms and say, ‘Look at 
these houses and people. 
They’re all poor people.’ 
They separate their mind 
from God, asking, “Why does 
He pick on poor people.” 

“They tell us they need to 
drop the bomb to stop Russia. 
But, the way they keep go- 
ing, if and when Russia 
comes here, there won’t be 
anything left of us. / 

“Nobody can convince me 
it is not the bomb. Now, 
they’re trying to ease our 
mind and soul by saying they 
have a clean bomb.” 


WHO'S RIGHT? 


“Automation holds out 
the promise of vast im- 
provements in living con- 
ditions, leisure and nation- 
al strength. It promises the 
elimination of routine re- 
petitive jobs.” 

— Walter Reuther 
President, UAW 

“Let us remember that 
the automatic machine . . . 
is the precise economic 


equivalent of slave labor. 
Any labor that competes 
with slave labor must ac- 
cept the economic condi- 
tions of slave labor. It is 
perfectly clear that this 
will produce an unemploy- 
ment situation in compar- 
ison with which . . . the 
depression of the ’30’s will 
seem a pleasant joke.” 


— Norbert Wiener 
Professor, MIT 


Detroit' Headline: 108,000 Unemployed 


“EFFICIENT” MINE MANAGEMENT 


Pursglove, W. Va. — A 
couple of men on the section 
were talking about how 
“efficient” mine manage- 
ment was, and how much 
“consideration” they gave 
to the men. They were talk- 
ing about the trackmen. 

TWO HOLES 

From where we were eat- 
ing, we could see them work- 
ing over a couple of places 
The section was being chang- 
ed. Old track had to be pull- 
ed out and placed in another 
heading. 

The only thing was that in 
the heading where the track 
had to be laid, there was a 
block stopping that had been 
put in to regulate the air 
when the section was head- 
ing south. They were turning 
it west and the stopping 
would have to come out. But 
the boss wasn’t of a like 
mind. He told the trackmen 
to knock two holes out in the 
bottom of the stopping 
where the track was to go. 

Handling track, under the 
best of conditions, is one of 
the roughest jobs there is in 
the mines. But having to drag 
, the rails to those small holes. 


then getting them through 
and placed up on the other 
other side was murder. 

ROUGH AND 
UNNECESSARY WORK 

The trackmen were really 
knocking themselves out. 
And they were mad. They 
knew that a couple of pieces 
of canvas, properly placed, 
would have allowed them to 
knock out the stopping com- 
pletely and given them the 
freedom to move that they 
really need to do their work. 
But the boss was going to 
have it his way. And his way 
it was. 

What added insult to in- 
jury was that after the men 
had laid up the track and 
gone through twice as much 
work as there should have 
been, the boss had a couple 
pieces of canvas put up and 
told the men that they could 
knock out the stoppings. 

One of the men said. “You 
know, I thought that the 
army was the worst place 
I’d ever seen for doing things 
the hard way. But compared 
to you guys, they do things 
real easy.” 
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INFLATION 


The cost of living in the United States reached an all 
time high in July and is still going up. Now, U. S. Steel 
Corp. has raised "the price of steel by $6 a ton. This would 
not seem like much if it were to be passed along in propor- 
tion to the weight of steel that is found in common com- 
modities. But that is never the case. 

In a new automobile, the increase would amount to 
about $10, but when the new cars come out in the fall their 
prices will be up over $100 — ten times the amount of the 
steel hike. Every manufacturer of commodities will raise 
the price 5 to 10 times the cost of the steel, and then blame 
the whole affair on organized labor. 

Michigan raised the cigarette tax by 2c per pack, on 
July 1. The price in the store rose 4c a pack. The State 
figured this tax would bring in $25 million a year. The 
extra 2c tacked on by the manufacturers will bring them 
25 million a year in extra profits. 

The big daily papers are fond of blaming the wage- 
price spiral on the workers. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Inflation begins when capitalists bid against each 
other for scarce commodities or raw materials, and then 
raise their prices. As prices go up, labor needs more money 
to live. Every wage increase, won by labor, is followed by 
a price increase which not only wipes out the gain but in 
most cases is double the- amount of the gain. So it is with 
U.S. Steel. The workers’ wage increase amounted to no 
more than $2 per ton, yet the price increase is $6 a ton. 

In a period of inflation, the workers never win. They 
are never able to catch up with prices. But the profits of 
the corporations continue to reach new peaks. 

As one worker expressed it, “You have to run pretty 
fast these days, just to stay where you are.” 


NAACP CONVENTION 

The NAACP has just concluded its national convention 
in Detroit. The hand-picked delegates were subjected to a 
week-long parade of speakers: reverends, labor leaders, 
like Walter Reuther, self-styled experts on law, housing, 
labor and discrimination. All of these people were full of 
advice for the Negro people, how they should act, think 
and vote. 

For the NAACP lawyers it was a field-day. They 
wrote long and important sounding resolutions which are 
always passed unanimously. Yet, when it was all over, the 
delegates were as speechless as they had been during the 
convention. 

The convention is not the highest body in the organi- 
zation. It serves only as a sounding board and, at best, as 
an adviser. Any and all resolutions and actions of the con- 
vention can, under the constitution, be countermanded by 
the National Executive Board. This board, made up of 
Negro newspaper editors, lawyers, ministers, white liberals, 
etc., set and establish all policy, and in every way dominate 
the entire life of the organization. 

Members pay their yearly dues of $2 but have no say 
in policy. Membership meetings are called only during the 
annual membership drive. The only point on the agenda 
is how to get more new members. Demands that the organi- 
zation take up the defense of some poor Negro, half beaten 
to death in a local police station, are ruled out of order. 
Only one case out of a hundred submitted gets any kind of 
attention. 

If the NACCP were controlled by the rank and file 
Negroes it could become the most powerful voice of the 
Negro people. If the leadership were not deathly afraid of 
the real voice of the Negro people and their aspirations and 
activities, the NAACP could become a powerful instrument 
that would end all segregation within a year or two. The 
policy of “gradualism,” followed by the present leadership, 
has not even gained them the right to exist legally in a 
number of Southern States. Yet they continue to confine 
their fight to lawyers’ arguments at the very time when 
some States have passed laws declaring the NAACP a “sub- 
versive organization.” 

„ . “Whether, in self-defense, the NAACP will push to a 
more militant line is doubtfud since, at the moment, they 
are holding on to a coat tails of Eisenhower and the Repub- 
lican Administration. If, however, they are determined 
thus to tie their own hands, they will not succeed in hamp- 
ering the movement of the Negro masses, as was shown by 
the Montgomery bus boycott and is shown daily, North 
and South, in the activities of the Negro people. 
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LEADERS & RANKS 


The working man has 
had a hard fight for 
Labor Leadership. This 
same Leadership is now 
his worst enemy. The 
Reutherites will stop at 
nothing. What more can 
they do to prove that 
they are for the capi- 
talist instead of the 
worker? 

* * * 

I watch the Reutherites 
work every day. They are 
in favor of the company’s 
policy to pay the produc- 
tion worker cm afternoon 
shift on Friday night. Yet 
they know the banks are 
closed on Saturday. This 
leaves Monday of another 
week to take care of busi- 
ness for his family. 

The company does not 
care a thing about this. 
While the rank-and-file of 
Mack Ave., walks out to 
make the company change 
its pay day back to Thurs- 
day, the Green Slate at 
Outer Drive says Mack 
Ave. is crazy, and the com- 
pany is right. This is 
only one of the items 
which the Reutherite 
Green Slate bosses are 
guilty of. 

* * * 

The Green Slate has 3 
slogans: 

1) Keep the produc- 
tion worker behind its 
iron-clad curtain of “No 
Representation.” 

2) Always have a job 
for a Green Slate broth- 
er and to bell with the 
others. 

3) Always fight for 
the production workers 
by favoring the com- 
pany. After all, the pro- 
duction worker is too 
stupid to know the dif- 
ference. 

* * * 

This is the national Reu- 
therite solgan: Always 
have the company on our 
side and the production 
worker in the middle. 

I close in saying: This 
is taxation without rep- 
resentation. 

Chrysler-Outer Dr. 

Detroit 

* * * 

Reuther’s sure putting on 
an all-out drive to put that 
old craft-union monkey back 
on our backs. 

Even in the elections, the 
Reutherites got it to where 
we all vote on different bal- 
lots. The new voting in- 
structions read: “TOOL & 
DIE Division workers MUST 
request the ‘SKILLED 
TRADES COMMITTEE’ bal- 
lot. SALARIED EM- 
PLOYEES MUST request an 
‘OFFICE WORKERS COM- 
MITTEE’ ballot.” 

That’s the end, brother. 
They want our strength, but 
they want to use it against 
us. 

Production Worker 
Detroit 


Mteaders 9 


While the elections were 
going on, a worker at Can- 
field was cursing and rav- 
ing so they thought he 
wasn’t quite all there. He 
was saying, “Workers’ 
money pays the Local of- 
ficers, and worker s’ 
money pays the Interna- 
tional Reps, so how can 
they possibly campaign? 
We can’t get out the door 
for all of them are there, 
but when we go over to 
the Local hall to see them, 
they’re in bed till 10 
o’clock. When this guy 
got through, workers 
said, all of the Interna- 
tional Representatives and 
Local officers just disap- 
peared. 

Production Worker 

Detroit 


It’s rightly considered a 
crime if a union leader 
goes about in a limousine 
and generally lives far be- 
yond the standards of the 
workmen he is supposed 
to represent. But, if a big 
industrialist or executive 
lives high oh the hog, 
that’s considered normal 
and proper. 

It seems to me that the 
industrialist should also 
be brought to ; public 
shame because his rich 
way of life is also unjustly 
based on the hard work 
and tight budgeting of the 
workingman and his 
family. 


Machinist 
Los Angeles 


INFLATION 

Mass production, boon 
to society. Automation, its 
crowning glory. The 
laboring man has never 
been able to produce so 
much so quickly. In some 
places, 2 can now do the 
work of 20, ahd much 
more quickly. Cars, wash- 
ing machines, television 
sets, radios, and so forth, 
are produced at unbeliev- 
able speed. 

Five dollars down, and 
2 years to pay — • or $500 
down and 10 years to pay. 
“Take a small loan and 
consolidated your debts.” 
(At a real interest of more 
than 20 peiT cent at least.) 
“Finance your car on a 
long-term loan at less in- 
terest.” One thousand dol- 
lars down and in 20 years 
maybe the house will be 
yours. i 

Why is it, man can pro- 
duce so quickly, and yet it 
takes so long to pay? Is 
it the interest or the 
lender, or the gigantic war 
machine that we “must” 
build to stay “free?” Or 
is it a lot of people sitting 
on their money, claiming 
to do something they 
don’t? 

“In Debt” 

Los jiUigeles 


The President of The 
Standard Oil Co., Monroe 
J. Rathbone, commission- 
ed a group to study and 
to report to him the causes 
of inflation in the United 
States. That report is now 
in, and is being suppressed 
by the man who commis- 
sioned it. When asked 
why, he replied, “It is an 
indictment of some in in- 
dustry.” 

Standard Oil made, 
after taxes, in 1956, $808 
million. When asked, 
“Where will this price 
trend end?”, he replied, 
“I don’t know. That’s 
what scares me more 
than anything else. I 
don’t know the an- 
swers.” 

This admission of fail- 
ure to understand the 
world around him, could 
lead to chaos for the 
thousands who work for 
Standard Oil 

Chemical Worker 
Detroit 


Even President Eisen- 
hower has admitted that 
the soil bank plan is 
rigged to benefit the rich 
farmer. ' 

' The facts are that the 
big farmer who needs aid 
less than the small farmer 
is making a living out of 
the soil bank program. He 
can afford to set aside a 
lot -of land and get gov- 
ernment payments while 
the small farmer cannot 
afford to set aside any 
land. 

It seems that everything 
this Administration does 
benefits the rich and 
pushes the poor down still 
further. 

Green Thumb 
f Los Angeles 


You know what I hear, 
when I hear Eisenhower’s 
name? Unemployment, 
and hungry people. That’s 
all that name means to 
me. When he comes to 
TV, my husband and I 
race each other to turn it 
off. Just to hear his name 
makes me that angry! 

I really believe that if I 
knew my vote would save 
him, I wouldn’t vote for 
him! 

Miner’s Wife, 
Sabraton, W- Va. 


The Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Unions 
have accepted a $1.65 
weekly r a i s e with a 
wage freeze for one 
year. 

However, due to the 
increase in the cost of 
living, Members of Par- 
liament have received 
a weekly raise of $28. 
An MP’s wage is now 
$86 per week while a 
skilled worker gets 
about $28, and an un- 
skilled worker about 
$23 based on a 44-hour 
week. 

Housewife 

Manchester, England 
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Views 


I have just heard the 
British budget news over 
the radio and feel very 
thrilled. Income tax is to 
be reduced — for anyone 
who makes 5 times a 
Working man’s salary — 
while the television li- 
cense tax has been in- 
creased. 

Just think, the poor 
hard-up $150-a-week men 
are getting tax relief; but 
the poor, sick and needy 
have yet to dig deeper for 
the privilege of watching 
2nd rate entertainment. 
Oh well, people will vote 
Tory, their Ministers of 
Parliament are such nice 
men. 

.London Housewife 

England 

SOB-SISTER? 

I have been reading 
News & Letters very 
carefully for the past 2 
years. The last issue (June 
18 seems to me to point 
up the most basic fault in 
the paper . . . 

In article after article, 
News & Letters pities the 
poor worker. Why? I don’t 
pity the worker, and I’m 
sure he doesn’t pity him- 
self either ... it is he who 
will create a new society. 

But you’d never know 
if from reading News & 
Letters. “A W o m a n’s 
Viewpoint,” written by 
the Miner’s Wife, is a fool- 
ish and backward piece. 
Your publishing it with- 
out any editorial comment 
Can only mean tacit ap- 
proval of what this woman 
has to say ..... . 

It may be perfectly true 
that the man she speaks of 
is an educated fool. It 
may be perfectly true that 
she knows more through 
experience than this man 
will ever know through 
books. But her hostile at- 
tack against education . . , 
is unforgivable. While col- 
lege certainly does not 
-guarantee intelligence; by 
the same token, it does not 
guarantee stupidity . . . 

This column by the min- 
er’s wife was especially 
significant because every 
issue of News & Letters 
thus reveals its own in- 
tellectual and theoretical 
poverty . . . 

Nowhere is this more 
clearly shown than in 
the column by Angela 
Terrano. “I was wishing 
that while these learned 
men were talking they 
could look into the eyes 
of one, just one of those 
20,000 workers . . Has 
it never occurred to this 
sob sister that automa- 
tion can become a pow- 
erful tool of the work- 
ing class? Has it never 
occurred to her that it is 
not automation that is 
evil, but its distorted 
use by the bourgeoisie? 
Or perhaps she would 
rather go back to pick- 
ing seeds out of cotton 
by hand. 


. . . Terrano should 
realize that only through 
the inevitable struggles of 
capitalism will workers 
take the products of their 
labor, the tools of produc- 
tion, for themselves. Only 
in a Socialist society will 
the full potential of auto- 
mation be realized. For 
automation, in its most 
profound and accurate 
meaning, means, for the 
first time in human histo- 
ry, the possibility of free- 
dom for the whole of man- 
kind from fragmented and 
burdensome labor. 

Three Friends 

Balboa, Calif. 


• We thank “Three 
Friends” for this free ex- 
pression of their consid- 
ered views, about which, 
of course, it is their privi- 
lege to pontificate. On one 
point we agree: While col- 
lege certainly does not 
guarantee stupidity; by 
the same token, it does not 
guarantee intelligence. 

— Editor 

WAR & PEACE 

The Chinese Communist 
regime is now plagued 
by the fact that it has 
educated millions of 
Chinese youth and now 
does not have advanced 
educational facilities or 
job opportunities for 
them. This internal failure 
of this so-called -planned 
economy, which is send- 
ing youth trained for a 
modern industrial econ- 
omy back onto the land 
as peasants, has resulted 
in widespread student dis- 
content. 

Just as in Hungary, the 
youth are refusing to. at- 
tend standard party lec- 
tures. At Chengting, 15(1 
miles southwest of Peking, 
students staged a march 
on the capital and Com- 
munist officials had a 
rough time persuading 
them to return to classes. 
Reader 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Khrushchev sounded 
like a real pitchman on 
television. He took a lot of 
liberties speaking as he 
did about socialism and 


progress for mankind and 
how the Hungarian people 
want Kadar and Soviet 
troops. He lied all over 
the place but the news- 
paper men couldn’t pin 
him down. 

Chrysler Worker 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

For the first time, I 
picked up one of the 
Negro papers published 
in Los Angeles and saw 
the term “Cotton Cur- 
tain.” This phrase stuck 
in my eyes because 
there is a cotton curtain 
in the United States just 
as there’s an Iron Cur- 
tain in front of Russia 
and a bamboo curtain in 
front of China. 

Inspector 
Los Angeles 


The American news- 
papers made it appear 
that the Algerian rebels 
are just as barbarous or 
more cruel than their 
French oppressors. Much 
was made of the fact that 
Algerian rebels recently 
raided an Algerian village. 
But even the newspaper 
reports couldn’t conceal 
that the villagers aroused 
the anger of the Rebels 
-because they were inform- 
ing on rebel troop move- 
ments and otherewise col- 
labora ting with the 
French. 

War incidents of this 
type aren’t pleasant and 
certainly should be avoid- 
ed when they can be but 
has the American press 
forgotten .that the whole 
Algerian war was pro- 
voked by the colonialism 
and terrorism of the 
French. The over-all aims 
of the French, can be seen 
in the fact that they have 
recently crushed the en- 
tire Algerian trade union 
movement. 

Skilled Worker 

Los Angeles 


You don’t really know 
the truth when you read 
the daily papers. One 
paper says one thing and 
another paper says an- 
other thing. Unless you’re 
there, you don’t know. 

Housewife 
Los Angeles 


•'LET 100 FLOWERS BLOOM " 
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TWO WORLDS 

ONLY FREEDOM CAN SOLVE THE CRISIS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

To deny that contradic- 
tions exist in China, says 
Mao, “is to fly in the face of 
objective reality.” That most 
certainly is true, but it is 
this, precisely, which is the 
supreme manifestation of the 
class character of the 
Chinese regime. 

Because he tries to recon- 
cile the restless Chinese 
masses to the existence of 
capitalism, Mao has been 
compelled to re-define 
everything, including the 
concept, “the people.” 

WHO ARE “PEOPLE?” 

It seems that the people 
are not the working people, 
but all those who accept the 
Chinese Communist regime, 
which Mao defines as the 
leadership of the Communist 
Party and its Army. That is 
how he smuggled the capi- 
talists into the concept, “the 
people.” Mao says: “In our 
country, the contradiction 
between the working class 
and the national bourgeoise, 
is a contradiction among the 
people. The class struggle 
waged between the two is, 
by and large, a class strug- 
gle within the ranks of the 
people.” 

That fits neatly into the 
concept that the N.A.M., 
and the Administration, as 
well as Reuther, in this 
country, call “a people’s 
capitalism.” Just as, what 
we need to re-define in 
this country is not capital- 
ism, but the class char- 
acter of the labor leader- 
ship, so what needs re- 
defining in China is not 
“the people,” but the class 
nature of Chinese Com- 
munism. 

CONTRADICITION S — 
WITH & WITHOUT MAO 

Mao warns: “Certain 
people in our country were 
delighted when the Hungar- 
ian events took place. They 
hoped that something sim- 
ilar would happen in China, 
that thousands upon thou- 
sands of people would dem- 
onstrate in the streets 
against the People’s Govern- 
ment.” 

He thinks that by admit- 
ting contradictions, which 
he says is facing up to ob- 
jective reality to the extent 
of recognizing limited 
strikes, he will thereby 
avoid open revolution. That 
accounts for his pride in 
“discovering” the law .of con- 
tradiction, Mao thinks that 
the translation of the law of 
contradiction into Chinese 
will make everybody happy 
as if to recognize the crisis 
is to solve it. 

Now, it is not Mao, in the 
year 1957, who discovered 
the law of contradiction. 
Nor is it Marx who did. 
Marx recreated it from the 
great bourgeois philosopher, 
Hegel, who in the period 
1807 to -1831 gave this law its 
most profound interpretation 
in The Phenomenology of 
Mind, Science of Logic, and 
The Encyclopedia of Phil- 
osophical Sciences. 


What Marx did, that was 
new, was to show that it 
summed up the law of cap- 
italist development, all of 
which he proved in the three 
volumes of Capital. In brief, 
Marx held that, whereas all 
class societies developed 
through contradiction, only 
under capitalism does it 
reach the intensity where- 
by it can be transformed 
into its opposite — freedom 
from capitalist wage slavery. 
Capitalism, he maintained, 
produces its own gravedig-. 
ger in the working class. 

TRANSFORMATION 
INTO OPPOSITE 

Just as Marx concretized 
this law for capitalism, so 
Lenin concretized it for the 
working class organization 
itself. At the outbreak of 
World War I, when’ the 
Second (Socialist) Interna- 
tional betrayed the working 
class, Lenin demonstrated 
that it was due to the fact 
that a part of the working 
class had become transform- 
ed into its opposite — the 
aristocracy of labor that pro- 
fited from the super-profits 
of imperialism, and thereby 
undermined the working 
class nature of the Second 
International. 

In a different historic 
period— World War II— this 
is what happened to Com- 
munism, which became trans 
formed from its Marxist- 
liberating base into its op- 
posite , a state capitalist, 
totalitarian philosophy. 

CHINESE & RUSSIAN 
REVISIONS 

Mao admits that, just as 
under ordinary private capi- 
talism, the basic contradic- 
tions in Chinese society “are 
still those between the rela- 
tions of production and the 
productive forces, and be- 
tween the superstructure 
and the economic base.” This 
is precisely the Achilles’ 
heel upon which Mao’s fath- 
er superiors — the Russian 
theoreticians — also fell, 
when, in 1943, they were 
compelled to revise Marx’s 
economic theory of value. 

No matter by what name 
it is called, capitalistic rela- 
tionships, at the point of pro- 
duction, reveal their ex- 
ploitative nature. Why Rus- 
sia “chose” to revise Marx’s 
economic theories, and why 
China “chose” to revise 
Marx’s philosphy, is due both 
to the totality of the world 
crisis and to the important 
industrial differences be- 
tween the two countries. 

Russia has become an im- 
portant industrial land, a 
country that possesses values 
China is a vast underde- 
veloped land, whose main 
possession is not the ma- 
chine, but the human being. 

600,000,000 HUMANS 

It is precisely this back- 
wardness which has pushed 
China forward to pose — only 
to pose but not to solve — its 
crisis is human terms. Six 
hundred million human be- 
ings will not long be bottled 
up in contradictions. They 
are sure to find the true 
revolutionary solution. 

— S.B. 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

KILLING TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE 


Sometimes, if the men 
aren’t happy with the way 
production is going, they’ll 
even go so far as to change 
some of the' personnel. 

About 8 months ago, this 
guy hired into a department 
in my plant. Let’s call him 
“Smith.” Right away, every- 
one could see he was a wheel. 
If you couldn’t see, he’d tell 
you. To hear him tell it, it 
was a shame he had to work 
for such a low salary because 
he was used to three times as 
much. To hear him tell it, he 
must have flown about 5,000 
missions in World War II, 
and now he’s a commander 
in the VFW. 

KNOWS IT ALL 

He’d buttonhole men, as 
they walked down the aisle, 
and give them long explana- 
tions about the job he was 
working on. He acted as if it 
were his own personal inven- 
tion and he was the only one 
who knew anything about it. 

At first, it was a joke. 
Everyone began asking, “Did 
you hear about that guy, 
Smith?” His actions and 
stories were something to 
talk about in the locker 
rooms. 

PANTS ON FIRE 

Pretty soon, though, he be- 
came a problem. He worked 
as though his pants were on 
fire. Some guys would tell 
him, “Slow down. Work like 
everyone else.” He didn’t pay 
any attention. All, but a few, 
completely stopped talking 
to him. When this happened, 


he just got- more chummy 
with supervision. 

Smith had been bidding on 
higher classification jobs all 
along, but never had the 
qualifications. One job, he 
bid on, was in a department 
where all the guys act like a 
select clique. Some minds be- 
gan clicking, and the guys in 
our department figured it 
would be sensational if they 
could help Smith into that 
department. We figured that 
would get us rid ot Smith 
and he’d really fix those 
snobs up in the other depart- 
mnt (and we’d kill two birds 
with one stone). 

HELPING HANDS 

Smith is a fast but careless 
worker. So, everyone began 
to help him out, catch his 
mistakes, act buddy-buddy. 
One of the guys from the 
floor was recently made a 
foreman. Those who were 
close to him told him what a 
smart guy Smith is, and 
wasn’t it a shame that a guy 
like that wasn’t up-graded. 
The steward offered to write 
up a grievance for him. 
Meanwhile, Smith continued 
his own brown-nosing. 

The other day, Smith was 
told he’s going to be up- 
graded. He and the whole 
department are pleased as 
punch. 

Our regular foreman, who 
just came back off vacation, 
knows everyone hates 
Smith’s guts. He says he 
thinks he’s now beginning to 
understand what happened. 


PREJUDICED MOTHER CHASES NEGRO BOY 
— YOUNG DAUGHTER LIKES HIM 



WEST VIRGINIA— A wo- 
man I work for doesn’t speak 
very kindly of Negroes. She 
had two little girls, one 5 
and the other 4. Down the 
road from the house, lives a 
colored family and there is a 
little colored boy of 4 there. 
He comes up to play with 
the youngest girl. 

KIDS PLAY 

But the mother I work for 
doesn’t like this, and she tells 
the young boy to go away. I 
was in the basement the 


other day and I overheard 
the little girl talking over 

WONDER WHY? 

the fence with the little boy. 
She told him he had such a 
pretty sun-tan, and she pull- 
ed up her skirt and said, “I’m 
getting a sun-tan like you.” 

He just laughed. He asked 
if he could play with her, 
and she stopped to think. I 
guess she was thinking about 
who was looking after her 
right then, her mother or 
me. Then she saw me, and 
she said sure he could play 
with her. 

Her father likes for her to 
play with him. She came in 
for kool-aid one day, and 
when I gave her some she 
asked for some for him, too. 
Her father told her never to 
take a drink for herself with- 
out taking one to her friend 
as well. That evening, she 
told her father she thought 
she was going to marry her 
little friend. 

It makes you wonder. If 
a child of 4 can have that at- 
titude, why can’t grown- 
ups? 


— Baby-Sitter 

t IN OUR NEXT ISSUE ... 

“Unemployment & The ’58 Model 
Changeover” 

. . . WATCH FOR IT 


NEWS & LETTERS 



WHY DID THIS 
HAVE TO HAPPEN? 

West Virginia — I am one 
of the graduating seniors 
from High School. I am a 
Negro. After the handing out 
of the diplomas, all of the 
children, that I went to 
school with for th-ree years, 
were going out to the dance 
hall for a party which was 
being given for all the 
seniors of the High School. 

Well, I went along, but I 
didn’t get to enjoy the party 
like the rest of the kids. 

WRONG’ COLOR 

I 

I went into the dance hall 
wth the rest of my class- 
mates. We were all laughing 
and having a good time. Then 
I went out to the bar , to get 
a couple bottles of pop. I 
was waited on by the owner 
of the place. He said that I 
would have to leave. Why? 
Because I am a Negro. Not 
because the kids didn’t want 
me there, but because the 
owner didn’t like the color 
of my face. 

Well, I left the place, but 
I returned about an hour 
later by request of my class- 
mates who came and took me 
from a record hop which was 
going on at a place not far 
from the dance hall. 

I knew that I was not 
wanted in the place by the 
way the owner looked at me. 
So I said to him, “You don’t 
want me in your place, do 
you?” 

He replied, “No, I like 
white trade in here only.” 

LOYAL FRIENDS 

Well, my friends got 
pretty angry and were go- 
ing to tear up the place. 
But I told them that was 
the wrong thing to do. 

Then they said, “If you 
leave, we leave.” 

I told them to go ahead 
and have their fun, no use 
their spoiling their celebra- 
tion on my account. 

The owner said he would 
call the law, and I told him 
to go ahead and call the law. 
Finally, he agreed to my 
staying. But why did all that 
have to happen because I am 
a Negro and the owner didn’t 
like the color of my face? 


July 16, 1957 


A Woman's Viewpoint 

WOMEN STAND ON THEIR OWN 

\ . ; 


WEST VIRGINIA— When , 
we were first married, my 
husband started out handling 
all the money. I was used to 
managing my own budget 


fact, now, it’s the other way 
around. Now, my husband 
signs the check and asks me 
for what he needs. 

NOT BOSSY’ 


until then. I had worked and 
supported myself, and it was 
pretty tough to take at first. 

I wasn’t used to not having 
any money to buy what I 
needed, or having to ask for 
a dollar for something I 
wanted. I never had a cent 
in the house, even to pay a 
bill, or get anything on my 
own. 

On pay-day, we all went 
to the store together- and the 
kids and I could put anything 
we wanted in the cart, but 
my husband held the money 
and paid the bill. Finally, I 
just couldn’“t take it any 
longer. 

NO BREAD 

I waited until we were out 
of bread one day, and didn’t 
say anything about it. I just' 
didn’t put any bread on the 
table for the meal. When my 
husband came to the table 
and wanted to know why, I 
just told him we were out 
and I didn’t have any money, 
so I couldn’t get any. He had 
to go to the store' after it, 
before he could eat his meal. 

Next pay-day I just stayed 
around the house and didn’t 
get dressed to go to the store 
like I usually did. When he 
wanted to know why I wasn’t 
dressed yet, I said “Why 
should I bother being dress- 
ed? I don’t have a penny to 
buy anything With. You have 
the money, you go to the 
store and get the groceries.” 

That broke that business 
up, right then. 

It wasn’t really so 
strange the way my 
husband had been, either. 
That’s the way a lot of men 
used to be. What broke it 
up is the women just not 
taking it anymore. 

WOMEN MANAGE MONEY 

Women are standing on 
their own now. They’ve 
worked out themselves, and 
they just don’t take what 
they used to. As a matter of 


It isn’t that I really control 
the money in our family, but 
that I manage it. Whatever 
he asks for, I give him. What- 
ever we spend, we go over 
together. Every pay-day I 
make a list. I put down an 
estimate of the groceries 
we’ll need, and list all the 
bills that have to come out 
of that pay. At breakfast, we 
over the list item by item. 
If he questions anything, I 
have everything worked out, 
so I can show him why we 
have to pay that bill this pay. 
If he still objects, I’ll cross 
it off. I don’t feel that I’m be- 
ing “bossy” — I’m just giving 
him the “facts.” 

Some people can’t live by 
a budget that way. I?ut if we 
didn’t do it, we’d just go and 
buy and wind up with noth- 
ing when we really needed 
it. There are all kinds of 
ways to keep within a bud- 
get. I do a lot of canning, for 
example. And when we have 
to go skimpy for a while, we 
don’t buy certain things at 
the store, and use some of the 
canned supplies instead. We 
often make some things sub- 
stitute for others that are too 
expensive to buy. 

KEEPING A BUDGET 

The main thing that keep- 
ing a budget means to me is 
that my conscience is clear. 
It doesn’t always work, but 
at least I know that I’ve 
tried, and that means a lot. 
Otherwise, if things got tight, 
or he got laid-off and we ran 
out, I’d be blaming myself 
for not managing right. 

I couldn’t live skimpy 
all my life, even so. When 
things get too bad, even a 
budget doesn’t help. That’s 
when you have to leave the 
kids and go out to work 
yourself. I’ve done it be- 
fore when he was laid off 
and there was no other 
way, and I know I can al- 
ways do it again. 

— Miner’s Wife 




A Housewife's Views on Married Life 


1 


A true marriage is made 
in heaven. There are some 
people that marry in name 
only, but those that are 
not united together by 
God don’t get along. They 
end up in separation and 
divorce. 

Give and Take 

Some married people 
just dont’ try to get along 
and don’t pull together. 
You have to give and take 
and work together to have 
a happy married life. 
Some men take their 
wives for granted for they 
know they are there when 
they need them. If a 
woman doesn’t take care 
of what her husband 
brings in, they cannot ever 
expect to have the things 
they want. 


Sometimes, it’s good for 
both husband and wife to 
be apart for a few days. 
Then they know how to 
appreciate what they have 
together, and they know 
how much they miss and 
need each other. 

Married 28 Years 

I have been married to 
my husband for 28 years. 
We married during the 
Depression. Our 28 years 
hasn’t been a bed of roses, 
by any means, but we 
have trusted each other 
and worked together. We 
have laughed together, as 
well as cried together 
when we didn’t know 
where our next meal was 
coming from. But we 
made it somehow. 

When I thinik back to 
that time, I don’t hardly 
see how we did make it 


but we did, and we have 
had 8 children that we are 
very proud of. We had 4 
boys and 4 girls. We lost 
one of our little girls in 
1937. 

“Production Line” 

It was said I was run- 
ning a production line for 
my husband. That hurt 
for a time, for I feel that 
if there were more women 
who would start running 
production lines, as they 
call it, and try to keep 
their homes together, and 
their husbands happy, 
there wouldn’t be so many 
homes torn up today. If 
that is what it takes to 
keep my husband happy, 
I’m willing to start an- 
other production line. 

— Happy and Contented 
Housewife 
Detroit 
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RANK & FILE WORKER ASKS: 

WHY SHOULD RE11THERITES GET PREFFERED TREATMENT? 


DETROIT — There was 
a Reutherite commiteeman, 
who called himself “Ala- 
bama”, and who was defeat- 
ed in the May elections of 
Local 212. The Reutherite 
boys that lost out in the May 
elections were supposed to 
go back to work according to 
their seniority rights. 

6 YEARS, 11 MONTHS, 

25 DAYS 

As I understand it, the 
“great” Alabama got the 
Local officers to negotiate 
with the company to give 
him 6 years, 11 months and 
25 days more seniority than 
he legally has a right to have. 
This way he is able to hold 
a job in Chrysler 59 Dept., 
which is the skilled trades 
dept., and which pays top 
rate. Otherwise, he would 
not have enough to work in 
59 Dept, and would have to 
go back to work as a produc- 
tion worker. 

The men in 59 Dept, are 
not liking this, as you can 
imagine and they have asked 
the Local officers for a de- 
partmental meeting. The of- 
ficers refused to give them 
a meeting on this particular 
case. 

“UNIONISM” OR 
“REUTHERISM”? 

The skilled trades work- 
ers think they are better 
than the production work- 
ers. Many times they act 
for their own benefit and 
don’t give a hoot about us 
production workers, 
though they want our 
strength when they need 
it. And , the Union has 
turned its back on us in 

This man, who calls him- 
- favor of the skilled and 
white collar classifications. 
But right is right, and in 
this case one has to ask: Is 
this Unionism or Reuther- 
ism? 

I can understand that a 


Union brother 4s entitled to 
protection from the Union. 
If he is defeated for office 
the Union has to look out for 
him and not let the company 
take advantage of his defeat. 
But why should Alabama get 
a special deal, the way it 
seems, when there have been 
men who were anti-Reuther- 
ites who have lost every- 
thing when they were de- 
feated — their seniority and 
vacation pay — and had to 
start anew. 

ONE CASE— 

This man has seniority 
that goes back to when the 
Union began, ’36 or ’37 — 
but as a production worker. 
It took^him a few years to 
work his way on to the 
bargaining committee. That’s 
why he was a little slow get- 
ting up-graded to a skilled 
code. The Union generally 
negotiates that kind of up- 
grading to top rate — for 
white committeemen. 

Negro committeemen — 
not even Reutherites — 
never get up-graded that 
way, because no Negro 
breaks into the lily-white 
skilled departments. If he 
gets defeated he’s got to 
go back to his production 
seniority. 

This man who calls him- 
self “Alabama,” was up- 
graded to a skilled code 
classification in 1942. He was 
paid-off in January, 1945 and 
was re-hired June 18, 1954 
on skilled code 2067. He was 
paid-off again, September, 
1945; re-hired, March 1946; 
paid-off, November 1951; and 
re-hired January 25, 1952. 
According to the contract, his 
seniority should go back to 
January 25, 1952. Why should 
he have got his seniority 
dated back to June 18, 1945, 
when others don’t even get 
what’s coming to them? 

—AND ANOTHER 

Here is another case. There 


LETTER TO A POLITICAL PRISONER 

There may be times, my brother, 

When you will feel abyssmally alone, 

When your fingers will tremble through you hair 
And your eyes will close against those walls. 

When the long days are hard and the long nights are 
cold 

And the Earth seems a faraway planet 
Circling with all its wonderful millions 
A million miles beyond your eyes. 

You will long for the voice you loved, N 

For the hand that was warm in yours, 

For the footsteps that measured your own. 

Then suddenly in the painful night 
Your nerves will leap to wakefulness, 

Your eyes will shudder around the cell . . . 

As suddenly, 

in the deep warm bed 
I shall awaken 

And in that brutal lightning moment 
We shall be together.' 

That is the tremendous fact ... 

That is what they cannot place on trial, 

Cannot imprison. 

Cannot kill .... 

The brotherhood that lets us scorn their jails, ' 
The love that mocks their iron doors 
Their corridors of silent stone. ' 

You stand 

feet astride 

in the prison cell, 

In a strange and terrible voice 

you cry 

With thunder over the land, 

And wherever I am in the darkening city 
I hear and answer your heart’s proud call .... 


-Tom Malcolm 



is a man, with a perfect work 
record, who was given a 
leave to go home for 30 days, 
for a personal emergency. He 
couldn’t get back in time so 
he sent a telegram. He wasn’t 
paid-off by the company. 
When he did return to work, 
the company put him back 
on the same job that he had 
before. But when the com- 
pany put out a new seniority 
card for the man (which they 
do every so often), it didn’t 
carry his back seniority. 
They gave him seniority only 
from the date he returned 
from his leave. 

He went to the committee- 
man with this grievance. The 
Committeeman sent him to 
take it up with the Local of- 
ficers. One of the Local of- 
ficers said he’d check, and 
then he came back and told 
the man' he had been paid-off 
and there was nothing they 
could do. 

The man said, “No. I never 
was paid-off. I have lost time, 
but only for layoffs. Never 
for a pay-off.” 

The Local officer said that 
the man had been paid-off 
and that he had seen it in the 
record. But the company has 
no record of the man ever 
being paid-off. They claim to 
be willing to give him back 
his seniority, but they can’t 
unless the Union agrees. The 
Local officer, however, said 
he’d fight against the man 
getting his seniority back be- 
fore he’d agree. Why do they 
treat this man this way, and 
then turn around and give 
Alabama such preferred 
treatment? 

OPPORTUNISM? 

There are men who work 
in the cushion and trim de- 
partments who will tell you 
that, along about 1945 or 
1946, when Alabama was 
working in' those depart- 
ments, he started a sitdown 
against Negroes coming into 
that department. There are 
others who will say that he 
uses the name “Alabama” so 
Negro’ workers will think he 
is a colored man and will 
vote for him when he runs 
for office. The rank and file 
workers must not have had 
much use for him or they 
would not have defeated him 
in the last election. 

We, the workers, organized 
our Union to cut out brother- 
in-law and son-in-law deals 
and to respect seniority 
rights regardless of who the 
man is, colored or white. If 
they get away with this deal, 
the production workers are 
wondering what next step 
will they take against us in 
the shop. 

WE CAN WIN 

There is a way we can win 
out, for we have won before 
and we can win again. 

If we turn out overwhelm- 
ingly we can show them that 
theye are not going to run 
the Union this way; that we 
are not as dumb as they 
think we are; that we are the 
Union and they, the local 
officers, are just the workers 
for us. 

The quicker we produc- 
tion workers come to 
realize this and force them 
to that issue, the quicker 
we will have our Union 
again and can stop the 
making of deals behind 
closed doors against the 
working force. 

— White Production Worker 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

A NEW MEANING TO WORK 

Though approximately one out of every 50 employed 
persons in the United States works in a hospital, there is 
a shortage of hospital workers. This is true of interns 
and nurses down to food handlers. A large percentage of 
interns now come from among refugee European doctors 
and from Latin American countries. Hospital services are 
very expensive these days, and patients waiting for beds 
indicate good profits. Still hospital wage rates are and 
have been traditionally the lowest of any field. 

The most acute problem is the nursing shortage. Con- 
tinued appeals, for more women to enter nurses’ training, 
are heard everywhere. In some hospitals, at present, in- 
adequately trained people are assigned to some nursing 
duties of which they have little knowledge. There is now 
also a move to cut down the length of nurses’ training. I 
think a better remedy is to be found in higher salaries and 
freedom to organize for improved working conditions. 

OLDER PEOPLE ARE COMPETENT HUMANS 

For a time, I was in opposition to the growing trend 
of employing elderly women for nursing work. Many of 
these are trained nurses who come out of retirement. 
Others are women well along in years who more recently 
took a short vocational training course in practical nursing. 
I no longer oppose this trend because in one hospital, with 
which I am connected, I have seen how much better care 
these women gave patients, and how much more comfort 
and support they often give the sick than the form- 
ally trained nurses. Though there are emergencies in which 
younger people, with quicker reflexes, are preferable; for 
understanding, interest and sympathy, the older women 
are often better than the younger. 

The carrying on by elderly people of both physical and 
mental activity is very important for their own health. 
While this is an oft-repeated phrase, we now realize it as a 
fact with a sound scientific basis. I have always been in- 
terested in the remarks of very old people regarding the 
reason for their longevity. Not infrequently, one hears 
strange things: smoking cigars, drinking whiskey, wearing 
long heavy underwear, eating only meat, living only on 
fruits and vegetables, remaining single, etc. The most 
significant reason to me is continued activity. Movement 
seems to be inseparable from life. 

WORK PROLONGS LIFE 

In a medical publication, devoted to the elderly, 
GERIATRICS, there recently appeared an article, on Auto- 
mation and aging, in which it is stated that the present 
social economic order is harmful to the elderly because it 
denies them the benefits of work and continued activity. 
A man is often considered unemployable at 45. The 
aging process — degenerative diseases and decay of the 
human body — is facilitated by Today’s living. The disability 
caused by the common type of arthritis in the elderly is 
due more to overweight and lack of use t rather than the 
over-use of joints. 

However, it is not only the elderly who need a new 
approach to work. On occasions, when talking to people 
about a different kind of living — one in which the central 
motive of action would be what is good for the human 
being — it is difficult for some to accept, or even to under 
stand that human beings will do what is necessary with- 
out the pressures that drive them today. Given a choice, 
they say, no one would be willing to do hard or dirty 
work. They are also certain that there will be some people 
who will not want to do any work. 

NEW APPROACH NEEDED 

We certainly have turned work into something ab- 
normal, something apart from good living, something alien, 
and have divided it into physical and mental, into drudgery 
or a superficial act to ge by with. We have turned some-, 
thing essential for human life into that which produces 
disease. . 

For generations we have been told by religious leaders 
and pillars of society that work is human salvation. This 
is true, but not in the sense that it is often used as a means 
of drowning' oneself — as an escape from troubles and 
sorrow. Hitler used it to liquidate human individuality in 
the totalitarian State. Work, as creative activity, is our ful- 
fillment as conscious living being. It is as necessary to 
human health as breathing. The present trend toward the 
4-day week or the 4-hour day may be desirable as the way 
of escaping the horrors and pressures of present-day labor 
This however, is not the answer to the problem of human 
health. It is not merely a quantitative change in work that 
is needed but a new understanding, a different qualitative 
approach to all human activity. 
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BRITISH TRADE UNIONIST SA YS: 

Automation Needs Legislation 

(Editors’ Note: We have recently received some corres- 
pondence from a British trade unionist, RJr. W. G. McLean, 
Secretary of the Hartlepools Trades Council. We are happy to 
print below, both Mr. McLean’s article and his covering note. 
The question he raises is vital for our time, relating, as it does, 
to the worker’s life under Automation. Our readers are in- 
vited to comment. 

Indeed, our next issue will be largely devoted to general 
comment on the problem, and to the specific impact that will 
be felt here, in Detroit, as a result of the 1958 model change- 

over.) ® 

I enclose herewith a short 


article of approx. 450 words 
for your consideration, which 
poses for your readers what 
may well be described as a 
'Sixty-Four Thousand Dollar 
Question.’ 

Even though for many 
years a keen student of 
American social history, and 
after having put the same 
question to Mr. William 
“Bill”, Gausman, the U.S. 
Embassy’s Labour Relations 
Officer in this country, I 
have yet to hear an answer 
that rings true. 

I would be most grateful 
for your readers’ opinions, or 
any editorial comment that 
you may wish to make on 
this yourself. 

Thanking you in anticipa 
tion. 

Your sincerely, 

. W. G. McLean 
* * * 

.A Case for Social Controls 

Here, in Britain, no one — 
least of all the leaders of the 
unions — believe that the 
problem now confronting the 
Detroit automobile workers 
can, or will, be solved by 
purely industrial action. Al- 
ready, when throughout most 
of British industry automa- 
tion is merely in its planning 
stage, forces are in motion 
to ensure that when the 
prospects of its general in- 
troduction becomes imman- 
ent, appropriate social leg- 
islation will be waiting that 
will assist in affecting a 
smoother transition. 

* * * 

. Of course, no one can give 
any guarantees of how 
smooth that transition will 
be! Nor would it be possible 
to predict the eventual out- 
come of these same forces 
in the United States that are, 
at the moment, causing such 
heartbreak and misery in the 
homes of so many of our 
American colleagues. 

British Worker Looks 
To Politics 

The one outstanding fea- 
ture, in the attitudes- adopt- 
ed by the one section of the 
community most likely to be 
hard hit by its adverse 
affects, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, is that whereas the 
British working man — be- 
cause of a deep-seated mis- 
trust of the profit motive 
and its bedfellow, avarice — 
has never believed that his 
problems could be solved 
purely and simply by indus- 
trial action and so made 
political preparation, our 
friends in America have 


tried to give Eugene Debs 
the lie. 

* * * 

Even though the essential 
characteristics of us both, 
whether we come from De- 
troit or Chicago, Nottingham 
or Bristol, is an inherent 
longing for some stable form 
of economic security; the 
sources of our ultimate sal- 
vation appear poles apart. 
Perhaps here, out of the 
social chaos it can create, 
automation will give the 
“rat race” the lie? 

To display a little of that 
looked-for English eccentri- 
city, I would even suggest, 
that the mass introduction 
of electronic controls into 
American industry will, in 
the end, not only prove the 
earlier “ravings” of Gene 
Debs right, but right even 
beyond his own wildest 
dreams! 

* * * 

Not only would it require 
a drastic alteration in the 
social outlook of the present 
Heads of the vast American 
Corporations to disprove that 
prediction, but, and here one 
can only judge from current 
popular opinion, it would 
need an equally drastic 
change (toward politics) in 
the present outlook and con- 
stitution of American union- 
ism. 

Reuther Is Important 

The simple truth, that so 
long as the Corporations 
strive to achieve the greatest 
possible output with the 
barest minimum of man- 
power, means that someone, 
somewhere, will be compel- 
led to introduce social legis- 
lation to re-regulate the pur- 
chasing power that will con- 
sume that output. By the 
very nature of this process, 
Walter Reuther and the 
whole mammoth industrial 
organisation he leads are left 
as impotent as a fly in a pot 
of treacle. 

Unless it can seriously be 
anticipated that the owners 
and operators of industry 
would rise to the occasion 
by enacting such legislation 
themselves, for what reason 
has political action been 
ignored? 

Why No Mass Labor Party? 

Why is it, I ask the read- 
ers of News & Letters, that 
American labor has never 
given mass support to its 
own political party? The 
answer to that question to- 
day, may not be of much 
use to Debs, but I for one 
am certainly interested, 

W. G. McL. 
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Our Life and Times 


RUSSIA 

The latest purge of the 
Soviet High Command dis- 
poses of Malenkov, Molo- 
tov, Kaganovich and Shep- 
ilov, and places Khrush- 
chev firmly in command 
as the leader of Russia. 
Khrushchev, who rose to 
his present prominence as 
the advocate of “collective 
leadership,” and the foe 
of “the cult of personal- 
ity,” has now done away 
with the collective leader- 
ship and substituted his 
own for the cult of Stalin. 


The capitalist press hails 
the change as a good omen 
for peace. Many radicals, 
including Trotskyists, seek 
a road to a reapproach- 
ment with the new boss of 
Kremlin. All of these peo- 
ple have short memories 
indeed. 

* * * - 

Khrushchev rose to 
prominence as the butcher 
of the Ukraine, a hench- 
man of Stalin. He was the 
author of the fantastic 
plan of the Agro-gorods, 
the agricultural cities in 
virgin lands of Russia, 
which transplanted mil- 
lions of Russian workers 
and peasants. He also 
commanded the Soviet 
forces that drowned the 
Hungarian Revolution in 
blood. This dictator is no 
more merciful than Stalin. 

Khrushchev now posses- 
ses total power, as Stalin 
did. His example will end 
the squabbling in the 
Communistparties 
throughout the world, and 
finish the discussion about 
whether several points of 
view can exist side by side 
in the same organization. 
The state capitalist econo- 
my, of the countries under 
the control of Communist 
parties, will continue in 
Russia, China, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, etc. The total ex- 
ploitation of the workers 
of these countries will con- 
tinue unabated. 

* * * 

The newest purge was 
brought about by the 
ever - increasing dissatis- 
faction and unrest in Rus- 
sia and its satellites. The 
blows delivered by the 
Hungarian Revolution to 
the pretentions of a better 
world fostered by Khru- 
shchev, required a shot in 
the arm. The disarmament 
discussions in London, re- 
quired some assurances 
that the “West” was deal- 
ing with a man of power 
to carry out his promises. 
Khrushchev has demon- 
strated that he is in con- 
trol. His de-Stalinization 
is, however, mere window 
dressing. Nothing essen- 
tial to the workers of the 
world has changed in the 
slightest. 

* * * 
HUNGARY 

Despite the world-wide 
protests from every quar- 
ter, including such well 
known Communists as 
Pablo Picasso and Louis 
Aragon, the Kadar regime 
• in Hungary has executed 


By PETER MALLORY 

the young medical stu- 
dent, Ilona Toth and her 
three comrades. She was 
the one who openly defied 
the court when she was 
charged with treason, 
after the bloody Hun- 
garian Revolution. She 
aroused the sympathy of 
the world by her defiant 
plea. 

Among those protesting 
her death sentence were 
Bertrand Russell, Julian 
Huxley, Jean-Paul Sartre 
and the President of Peru, 
Manuel Prado. The U.S. 
State Dept, was not on the 
list. 

* * * 

GERMANY 

Konrad Adenauer is 
campaigning for re-elec- 
tion. He has the full back- 
ing of German big busi- 
ness to the extent of a $14 
million campaign fund, 
plus the blessings of the 
American State Dept. 

One of the major issues 
is the nationalized in- 
dustry, which the Social 
Democrats want to main- 
tain and big business 
wants returned to private 
hands and profit. Ad- 
enauer stands for turning 
over such successful firms, 
as Volks-Wagon, to pri- 
vate hands. 


In Berlin, it is reported 
that conditions are at a 
boiling point, very similar 
to the conditions that led 
up to the events of June 
17, 1953. 

Recently , 5,000 students 
staged a mass parade and 
demonstrated, in East Ber- 
lin, protesting a cut in 
their living allowances as 
students. The demonstra- 
tion was conducted as a 
silent one, just the march- 
ing and massing of stu- 
dents at government 
buildings. 

* * * 

JAPAN 

Japan emerged from 
World War II ; defeated, 
but fundamentally 
a strong industrial nation. 
General MacArthur, a 
firm believer in capital- 
ism and in private prop- 
erty, would tolerate no 
looting or destruction of 
industrial plants. He stop- 
ped the production of air- 
craft and munitions, noth- 
ing else. The machinery 
of the country was relo- 
cated and devoted to 
“non-military” purposes. 

The net result has been 
that Japan, today, is as 
strong an industrial na- 
tion as it was on the eve 
of World War II. But, 
along with this fact, lies 
the problem that Japan 
faced in the same period. 


The low standard of liv- 
ing of the Japanese people, 
the unemployment, the 
need for more living space 
for a steadily rising popu- 
lation — these problems 
remain more pressing than 
ever. Anyone who has 
witnessed the Japanese 
attempt to cultivate the 
sheer sides of mountains 
by means of small ter- 
races, cannot but sympa- 
thize with their herculean 
efforts to provide food for 
themselves. 


Japan cannot exist with- 
out international trade 
and the exchange of their 
goods and services for the 
food that others produce 
in overabundance. The 
United States will not ex- 
change its food surplus 
for manufactured products 
which compete with its 
capitalist industries. Eng- 
land and France maintain 
similar positions. 

Where, then, is Japan 
to turn? It is turning 
to its neighbors, Red 
China, Indonesia, Burma, 
India and the countries of 
the Far East. Japan was 
quick to join England in 
abandoning the U.S. boy- 
cott of Red China, its best 
market. 

The new Premier of 
Japan, Nobusuke Kishi, a 
one-time convicted war 
criminal, rides the crest 
of a wave of popular sen- 
timent for his policy of a 
Far East trade block, to 
be financed by U.S. funds, 
if he can get them. 

* * * 

Despite the signing of a 
peace treaty, Japan is not 
free to control its own 
destiny or to put policy 
into effect that would im- 
prove its world position. 
Everything must be 
“cleared” with the U.S. 
State Dept, first. Ameri- 
can troops and planes are 
still stationed on Japanese 
soil. 

It was such troops that 
led to the famous Girard 
Case. The only eye-wit- 
ness, the soldier c Mc- 
Nichols, now admits that 
Girard shot the Japanese 
woman after first enticing 
her to come closer. This 
contempt of some Ameri- 
can soldiers for other 
people, especially those 
who are not white, has 
led to deep resentment 
abroad. If American sol- 
diers are permiltted, with 
immunity, to use colored 
people as, targets then 
America can earn nothing 
but hatred throughput the 
world. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

Union Politicians Smother Ranks’ Protest 

There was a wildcat strike, last month, after the com- 
pany fired several workers from the Trim dept, (including 
the acting chief steward and assistant chief steward) , and 
disciplined 40 to 50 others with 2- to 4-day layoffs. The 
Trim Div. walked out in full force and went down to the 
Union hall and that brought the rest of us out early. 

Several of us went over to the Union hall after we 
walked out that morning. We met one of the bureaucrats 
at the front entrance and asked if the workers from Trim 
were holding a meeting. He yelled, “Yes. That mob is 
inside.” (See: “Trouble in Trim,” page 4.) 

For the past several years, the local leaders have 
castigated the Trim dept, workers as monsters but to 
wreck the Local Union. Every worker knows the accu- 
sation was made because of the militancy of that de- 
partment against the company and the fight they 
carried against the Union leaders for not supporting 
them. 

When the opposition slate sprung up, several months 
ago, the Trim dept, put their full support behind it. They 
elected the majority of the Rank & File candidates for 
Shop Committee. 

HOW THESE LEADERS OPERATE 

When we walked into the hall, the meeting was called 
to order. The Local president, a Reutherite, ripped into 
the company. He yelled and bellowed about what we had 
to do to stop the company’s action. He then ripped into 
the International Union saying that the local was going 
to demand action from them and that they should get off 
their fannies and do something about working conditions. 

He said if it was not for the militancy of the Trim 
workers, we would not have a Local union, and he was 
glad to have them. 

While he was talking one worker said to another, 
“My heavens. How these leaders do operate! Last year, 
and for the past 5 years, that man has done as much 
as any leader to crush the Trim workers. He knows how 
mad we are against them as well as the company. 
But he gets up here now pertending he’s with us.” 

When he was through, workers asked him was he going 
along with the company’s proposal to discipline 50 workers 
by taking 2 or 3 days from different operations and giving 
them one day off a week instead of all at the same time. 
In this way the company will keep the same production 
rates, but it will take the worker a month to serve his 
disciplinary period. 

The Local president answered: You and the company 
know if the 50~workers were given 4 days off at the same 
time it would slow production and we do not want that. 

One worker said, “We want to stay out until the 
fired workers are back and the days of layoffs are can- 
celled. If you’re on our side, prove it. 

Another worker said, “You said the company violated 
the contract. In many previous strikes the company said 
the workers violated the contract, and that the company 
will" not talk with our leaders until after we are back 
on the job. Now, we want you to tell the company we won’t 
talk, or work, until those fired workers are back and the 
discipline is thrown out. 

WHOSE CONTRACT IS IT? 

The president said it should be like this but it was 
inipossible, because we have a contract and we do not 
want to break it just because the company has. Finally, 
he made a motion for the workers to return to work the 
following day. It was rejected overwhelmingly but he 
ruled it was carried. Workers jumped up all over the place 
yelling, “What did you say!” 

The president began to laugh as though he was really 
tickled. Then he said: Look, the motion doesn’t mean a 
thing acording to the UAW contract. I cannot do otherwise 
than ask you people to return to work and stay on the job. 
Give us officers time to work it out. 

BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN 

What helped to save these bureaucrats is some of the 
opposition comitteemen whom the workers elected recently. 
Every time, at this meeting, that the workers were at the 
point of exploding at the Union officers, one particular 
opposition committeeman would rush to the mike and try 
to throw them off and quiet them by saying: We’re all 
working together not as opposition but as unionists. It’s 
the only way we can survive in this fight. 

This, more than anything else, got the workers to stay 
on the job. The fired workers are still out and the disci- 
plined workers had to take their layoffs staggered over a 
long period. The company now can say that we have 2 or 3 
workers too many on this or that operation because pro- 
duction was the same the day they were off. 

This shows we have to throw out each and every 
bureaucrat and replace thfem with rank and file workers 
of the lowest layers. 



(Reprinted from News & Letters, Oct. 16, 1956) 

Lay-Offs & The '58 Model Change 

Auto workers will soon face the lay-off for the 1958 model changeover. While this 
affects the entire industry, the big news still comes from Chrysler because now, the 
highly-advertised “Forward Look,” which launched last model’s production shows 
what it really means. 

“This changeover is something new,” a Chrysler production worker told News 
& Letters. “I thought I saw it all last year when they brought in all those damn 
Automation machines. (See News & Letters, Oct. 2, ’56.) But -there’s never been any- 
thing like this new one coming up. They’re not only changin gthe model, they’re 
even changing the Union. 


Some say that this time 
the plant will be down only 
for 2 or 3 weeks. Last year, 
Chrysler was down for 8 
weeks and made a total 


change with the new Auto- 
mation machines, thousands 
of them and every one de- 
signed and earmarked to 
take the place of manpower. 




Remember August 9 55 

On August 28, 1955, 14-year-old Emmet Louis Till was 
kidnapped from his grandfather’s home in Mississippi. 
Three days later, his brutally mutilated body was found 
and, subsequently, his white lynchers were acquitted by a 
white Mississippi jury. The shock of indignation at this 
terrible shame of America was felt around the world, and 
moved the Scottish poet, Tom Malcolm, to write the poem 
which we print below. — Editors. 

EMMETT LOUIS TILL 
Out of the darkness of not knowing you, 

Of never sharing either sweets or games, 

Of never nodding “howdy!” on the street, 

I hear you call my name, O Negro boy. 

Like jagged splinters in my heart, you call, 

Like brutal blows upon my loved-one’s face, 

With all the pain a tortured folk can feel 
You call my name, O little coloured boy. 

With hooded terror and a. fiery cross, 

With dynamite through windows in the dark, 
With drooling mouth and lynching-rope and gun 
Abe Lincoln’s mad assassins still ride out, 

And this their latest victory .... 

This boy! 

A schoolboy in ninth grade, long-legged and quick, 
With hopes and heroes and an eager smile 
And feet still tender on Life’s rocky road. 

A coffin lies within a darkened room, 

A candle flicker like the star of hope. 

A murmur hardens like an angered fist, 

A hundred thousand fill that small, dim room 
As one sad mother’s voice surrounds the world: 

“No person, no small child, no decent thing 
Is safe until the lynchers of my hoy 
Are punished!” 

Her bright words are blades of love: 

“Help me, good people, to see this thing through.” 
Her challenge like a jet-plane slices air ... . 
Encircles Earth ... a banner and a song 
To call the kind, the honest and the braVe 
To halt the monsters who destroy the young. 

You cannot hear our voices, dark-skinned lad, 
Young Negro boy ... 

But your assassins shall! 

Those butchers who smashed -in your fragile breast 
To steal that bright warm ruby men call Life . . . 
They shall hear! 

—•Tom Malcolm 


More than 30,000 were elim- 
inated from Chrysler’s pay- 
roll then. 

The Co. has since reported 
a terrific profit with its ’57 
“Forward Look” model. The . 
profit didn’t come from the 
car. It came from these laid- 
off thousands and the speed- 
up on those still working. 
WHO’LL BE LAID-OFF? 

Chrysler says there will 
only be minor changes this 
year. As yet, they have not 
begun to install many new 
machines. But workers are 
being told that the cut-back 
in working force will be 
severe. In Local 212 alone, 
they say it will be between 
3000 and 5000. Other reports 
say that 10,000 laid-off may 
be a more accurate figure. 

“Some men in my depart- 
ment,” the worker said, 
“went down to talk to the 
Local president about going 
to Twinsburg or Delaware, 
to work in Chrysler’s new 
plant there. He snarled up 
and said he didn’t care if 
they went or not because 
they’re not going to have a 
job anyway. Some Union of- 
ficials even say that men 
with less than 7 years seni- 
ority won’t be back for the 
’58 model. 

“The Local, and the Inter- 
national, and Reuther forgot 
about, those thousands last 
year as soon as the company 
eliminated them. This year 
they even snarl at you. With 
this changeover, men with 
8-10 seniority won’t do much 
good because they’ll be low 
men next year and will 
probably get it next time as 
the corporation keeps ‘elim- 
inating’.” 

“UNION-BUSTING” 

—NEW STYLE 

“Hell, we don’t even 
know who’s -going to rep- 
resent us,” a production 
worker at Chrysler’s Mack 
Ave. p 1 a ni said. “The 
rumor’s going around that 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Relief Expected from District or Lewis 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

Negro Struggle Makes News 


GRANVILLE, W. Va.— A 
miners’ meeting was held re- 
cently to see if there is any 
way left, for the many men 
who are working in small 
-hand-loading mines in this 
area, to do something about 
their miserable conditions 
and wages. 

NEW KIND OF 
"UNION” MINES 
.These men work in so- 
called union mines. They are 
called ‘'‘Union’ ’mines be- 
cause the mine operators 
have signed a contract with 
District officials to pay the 
royalty of 40c per ton to the 
UMW Welfare Fund. This is 
the only thing “Union” about 
them. The men work for 
scab wages in bad conditions. 

It is a known fact that 
District officials and mine 
owners have’ signed con- 
tracts which specify that 
operators do not have to 
M give the men wage in- 
creases unless the opera- 
' tors get an increase in 
their price of coal. 

There is no such provision 
in the general UMW con- 
tract. 

The contract also calls for 
vacation pay. These men 
have not seen a penny of 
this, either. 1 

District officials have been 
notified that these conditions 
exist. They say the men 
must go through the griev- 
ance procedure. When some- 
one reminds them that griev- 
ances have been filled out, 
they reply that the operators 
of these mines cannot pay 
the contract scale; that the 


The Turn of The Screw 

MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
— On most hydraulically 
powered machines, there is 
a small screw that can be 
adjusted to increase or de- 
crease the pressure. That’s, 
the way it is with the ma- 
chines in the mines. Most of 
the operators know where 
this screw is and will make 
< use of it. The" coal companies 
do not like for the men to 
mess with these adjusting 
screws aiid instruct the op- 
erators not to touch it that 
. if it must be adjusted, man- 
agement says to notify the 
mechanic, and the mechanic 
, is instructed not to adjust 
the pressure very high. 

PRESSURE UP, MACHINE 
DOWN 

The operator of this con- 
tinuous miner, however, 
wasn’t worrying too much 
' about such instructions. The 
J more pressure you have, the 
faster the machine will op- 
erate; if it is raised too 
much, it wil blow out the 
nil lines or burn up the pump 
motor. 

This operator made it a 
' regular practice to raise the 
''pressure of his machine. One 
day, the pump motor broke 
down. These are expensfse to 
replace and require a major 
repair operation. It also 
means that the machine is 
not producing coal — a 
' cardinal sin in the owners' 
book. , 

A new pump motor was 
brought up. to the section 
and,,, put. jft .the machine.. It 
lasted i or half an hpur and 
broke down again. The op- 


men working in these mines 
are mostly old men who can- 
not get jobs elsewhere; and 
that “half a loaf is better 
than none.” 

So these old men, men 
who helped to make the 
UMW the fighting organi- 
zation that it was, are now 
forced to scab with their 
Union’s blessings. 

DISTRICT -- THEN LEWIS 

Most of the men at the 
meeting work in these dog 
holes. There were also a few 
from larger mines in the 
area who get the full benefits 
of the contract, including 
two National Scale Commit- 
teemen. The Scale Commit- 
teemen advised the men 
there to file a grievance and 
include the pay statements 
which had been brought' to 
the meeting. 

It was hoped that this 
action would force the Dis- 
trict to take some action. But 
if the District did nothing, it 
was further proposed that 
this evidence, together with 
any other that might be of 
use, be brought to John L. 
Lewis personally. The idea 
here was that John L. 
doesn’t know about these 
terrible things, and that he 
will right them as soon as he 
has the facts. 

The men were not too 
optimistic about the out- 
come. The, following are 
'some of the ideas and atti- 
tudes expressed, both during 
the meeting and afterwards: 

“I’ll bet my next pay, 
which won’t be very much. 


that the District won’t do a 
thing.” 

“Sure, Harry Myers (Dis- 
trict Field Representative) 
signed these contracts. But 
you can’t tell me it’s just.. 
..him. He has a job to do. 
He’s following Lrbamak’s 
(District President) or- 
ders. If he doesn’t do what 
he’s told, they’ll find some- 
one else who will. That 
whole bunch is no good, 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“Yep, that’s pretty good. 
We’ve got to pay Union dues 
for the privilege of scab- 
bing.” 

“I’ve done it myself, and I 
know plenty of others who 
have done the same. I’ve 
worked for a week and only 
made 6 or 7 dollars. And, 
don’t forget, we’ve got to pay 
for our own caps and 
powder out of this.” 

“The District says that 
no grievances have been 
filed. Hell, I filed one last 
year. Nothing was done 
about that grievance, ex- 
cept that I was fired and 
black-balled from every 
mine of the Point Marion 
Road — and there are doz- 
ens of small mines there.” 

“Nobody can tell me that 
a man who knows as much 
as Lewis does about the coal 
industry doesn’t know 
what’s happening in his own 
Union. He knows as much 
about this as we do. I’ll bet 
that if we do send someone 
there, he still won’t do a 
thing about it. At on => time 
he would have, but he won’t 
do a thing now.” 


What makes news? Pep- '■ 
pie make news. Common 
people like the workers, 
the Negroes and other na- 
tions of people. 

Or, news is made by the 
big leader, like the UAW 
leader, the NAACP leader, 
and leaders of other organi- 
zations, who say what they 
are doing “for” the people. 
That is, if they can get 
things to go their way for a 
while. Because the big lead- 
er doesn’t know how things 
will come out in the next 
election for there are other 
people who have better ideas 
which have put them to 
thinking what they will do 
for the next year. 

Yo- know, the old saying 
says: You got to think up a 
better idea to get some pow- 
er behind it so that it will be 
put into some action. But 
make sure it is the truth, 
where people can see no 
other way out, or next time 
it will be changeover time. 

The problem with the Civ- 
il Rights bill is that it never 
had any power behind it 
from the white Northerners 
and the Negro leaders, who 
go and join hands with the 


white Southerners in saying 
that the Negroes are not 
ready for their rights. They 
know that is not true. 

How ca nthey see in their 
minds that anybody doesn’t 
want to be free? Unless they 
get in with some Uncle Tom 
Negro and talk Very kind to 
him and get him to say that 
Negroes don’t want to be 
free. They take that and use 
it in a big speech they make 
to try to keep from giving 
the Negroes their freedom. - 
HURT FEELINGS 

There is something I 
can’t understand about 
some white people. They 
can say such low down 
things about Negroes hut 
don’t want Negroes to say 
one bad word about them, 
or hurt their feelings, 
though some of the things 
said are just as true as 
anything. Negro feelings 
have been hurt for all 
these hundreds of years. 

We still have to go on and 
fight with it so that the peo- 
ple can make news for their 
own paper. But we Negroes 
are going to win our free- 
dom and that will be the 
greatest news of all. < 


Coal Companies Want Production— 
JSo Matter How Many Miners Get Hurt 


W. Va. Readers Answer Dunbar's Detroit Critic 

EXPEHIENCE TEACHES , was to' her to give her 
The reader from Detroit, money when she needed 
who critized Ethel Dun- it. Nine chances out of 10, 
bar’s column (July 16) when the white family 
said it made her blood boil says — “No, Annie, you 
to read what Ethel says take this money. You 
about white people. Well, have done more than this 
it made my blopd boil to for us.” — what they mean 
read that! What made me is they’re going to make 
mad the most was to sure they work it out of 
hear a Negro say she was her. 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
—We’ve just had a change 
of operators on the continu- 
ous miner on our section. 
But I don’t think the new 
man on the machine is going 
to last too long. 

PREVIOUS OPERATOR” 
COAL HUNGRY 
The operator we had at 
first was, a guy the company 
could really depend on. That 
is, they could depend on him 
to keep that machine in the 
coal for the whole shift. 

Top bad? Gas in the 
place? Somebody in the 
way who might get hurt? 
He didn’t worry about 
those things. All he wor- 
ried about was getting 
coal. That’s the kind of 
guy the company wants 
on those continuous 
miners. 

But the guy finely had to 
go. He didn’t want to. The, 
company didn’t want him to 
go, but he had to. I hate to 
see anyone ..come down with 
silicosis, but he did and he 
had to quit. I was sure glad 

erator was a bit more care- 
ful after that. You can’t keep 
burning up .pump motors 
without getting out' on a 
real> shaky liinb, with the 
company standing there 
with a saw and ready to 
to cut. 

PRESSURE DOWN, 

I MACHINE DOWN 
• When' this operator finish- 
ed his - shift, he’d always 
turn the pressure screw 
[ back to its , .usual position. 
One day, he overdid it a 


to see him go. 

OPERATOR TOO SAFE 
FOR COMPANY 

As I said, this new man 
probably won’t last too long 
on that miner the way he is 
now. He’s not a bad guy to 
work with. If the top is bad, 
he’ll stop the machine to let 
the pinners get some pins in 
the top, and he’s generally a 
safe worker. He looks out, for 
himself and for the other 
men, too. 

We get good tonnage, but 
it isn’t as much as some 
other operators are getting. 
The company isn’t going to 
put up with that for too long. 

They’ll go along with him 
for a while, hoping that, they 
can break him in to their 
way of thinking and acting. 
If he goes their way, he’ll 
stay on the machine. If not, 
they’ll find a way to get rid 
of him and get a guy on the 
miner who will do things 
their way. And that’s when 
things will get rough again 
— for everyone but the coal 
company. 

little. He turned it back a 
little too much. This meant 
that the machine had too 
much. This meant that the 
machine had too little pres- 
sure. 

When the next shift went 
to work, the miner wouldn’t 
move. The mechanic check- 
jed the lines and the motors. 
The boss was going crazy. 
! The machine wag down for 3 
hours before they found it 
1 was i:he pressure screw that 
needed a couple of turns^~ 


EXPEHIENCE TEACHES y 

The reader from Detroit, 
who critized Ethel Dun- 
bar’s column (July 16) 
said it made her blood boil 
to read what Ethel says 
about white people. Well, 
it made my blopd boil to 
read that! What made me 
mad the most was to 
hear a Negro say she was 
ashamed of her color to | 
hear such things printed. 

So one family was 
“nice” to her! What about* 
all the things you read 
about every day that 
aren’t so “nice?” You 
don’t have to be a “hater 
of all white people” to 
speak out about what is , 
going on today. 

I have news for that De- 
troit reader who said some 
Negroes won’t let the 
white people help them. 
The reason is very simple. 
When you know from 
hard e x p e r i e n c e how 
many underhanded things 
are done to Negroes under 
the pretext of “trying to 
help” you just don’t trust 
them very long. 

What Negroes have 
won, they have won for 
t h e m s el ves. And they 
have to be pretty sure 
about any whites, before 
they do trust them to 
“help.” That is how a lot 
of us feel a b o u t the 
NAACP, as a matter of 
fact. The NAACP pre- 
tends to do so many things’ 
that they actually aren’t 
doing, you wind up not 
trusting their “help” 

MINER’S WIFE, 
West Virginia. 

* * * 

LEAVE 'WHITE 
MAN'S KITCHEN 

, I'd like to say a few 
things to the woman who 
criticized Ethel Dunbar’s I 
column. 1 really had to 
laugh when I read what j 
she wrote about hhw won- 
derful the whit4 > family 1 


That doesnt’ mean there 
aren’t some white people 
who say we are all equal, 
and who really mean what 
they say, and- act it. The 
world could stand a lot 
more of them. But there 
are some . Negroes who 
think a white family is 
good to them, just because 
they treat them nice when 
they work for them. 

If you have to work for 
a person to make them 
“good to you,” you can bet 
your life that it isn’t you 
they like, it’s your work. 

That goes on every- 
where, all the time. Even 
down in Alabama and 
Georgia there are plenty 
of white families who 
wouldn’t have a white 
woman to nurse their 
children or take care of 
their house. They like a 
Negro woman to do their 
work. That doesn’t mean 
they like Negroes. All it 
means is that they like 
what Negroes do for them. 

Everyone has probably 
heard of white families 
down South who will 
even fight for “their” 
Negroes, if they get into 
trouble. They say it’s be- 
cause they like that par- 
ticular Negro.' But that 
Negro had better stay in 
his place, or he’ll find out 
soon enough how much 
he’s really like for him- 
self! Who, in Iris right 

You have to get out of 
a white man’s kitchen to 
find out What’s going on 
in the world, y - 

MINERS WIFE, ■ 
West- Virginia, • 
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Migrant Workers Forced to Depression Conditions; 
Farm Union ignores Problem; Landowners Profit 


LAREDO, Texas — I am a 
migratory agricultural work- 
er and follow the crops. I 
am a shed worker. I work in 
the fruit packing shed where 
the melons are graded, 
waxed, and then packed and 
loaded in refrigerator cars. 
That is skilled labor and 
pays as much, as $5 an hour. 
The catch is you work only 
2 hours a day and very few 
days in the year. 

I belong to the CIO United 
Packing Workers, successors 
to the Food, Tobacco and 
Agricultural Workers Union. 
I used to have to get clear up 
to Washington to pack ap- 
ples. But now 90 pgr cent of 
my work is done in Califor- 
nia and Arizona, in a fairly 
small circle. However, there 
is still up work during the 
winter, so some of us skilled 
workers will go to, Mexico. 
This time, however, I went 
to Texas to pack melons, and 
it is that story I want tp tell. 
DEPRESSION DAYS 
What I saw in -Texas this 
time beats the Depression 
days. The foreman got Mex- 
ican workers from across the 
border and did not even pay 
them the minimum of $1 an 
hour. They were paid a mere 
65c an hour. The pay was in 
cash, and I doubt they even 
bother to keep records.. 

The foreman tells the 
skilled workers not to tell 
the unskilled what our pay 
is. The American unskilled 
get $1 an hour, the Mexi- 
can 65c an hour, and the 
skilled get $5 an hour — 
and all of us were doing 
the same work. 


L. A. Chrysler Wildcats 
When Co. Fires Steward 

LOS ANGELES — Dur- 
ing the middle of July, 
Chrysler walked out over 
a part-time steward being 
fired for walking off his 
job to take care of Union 
business. 

In the body-in-white shop, 
a petition was circulated as a 
result of this walk-out saying 
that the steward told them 
to walk out and not to come 
back until Monday. The pe- 
tition, signed by about 30 
men, was given to the com- 
pany. 

When the company got the 
petition, the steward was 
fired for leading the walk- 
out. 

OVERTIME BAN 

As a result of previous in- 
timidation of Union officials, 
tiie Union passed a motion 
last March which said that 
if any steward is intimidated 
or fired by the company, 
they would call a special 
meeting and decide what to 
do. They called a special 
meeting last Tuesday and de- 
cided not to work any more 
overtime ki the body-in- 
white shop until this stew- 
ard is hired back. 

The Union can’t expect 
much support from the 
men if all they do, when 
the company has a policy 
of circulating petitions te 
. get leaders of “unauthor- 
ised" strikes fired, is te 
force a short work week 
a*t the whole working 
force by cutting out over- 
time in the body-in-white 
shop, A short work week 
near the model change- 
over just, plays into the 
dompany’s hands.. 

• — Production Worker 


The CIO did nothing about 
this — nothing more than the 
agent or landowner. The 
workers who get to work in 
the shed are supposed to feel 
.glad that they are in the 
shed where it is cool instead 
of in the field where the heat 
is unbearable. 
EXPLOITATION & 
PERSECUTION 
The agent of the landown- 
er must feel" pretty sure he 
can get away with paying 
less than the minimum be- 
cause these Mexican work- 
ers are not American citi- 
zens. If the Mexican work- 
ers complain, he tells the Im- 
migration Officer that they 
are trouble makers, and the 
Immigration Officer obliges 
the foreman by not letting 


these Mexicans cross the 
border to work. 

I wondered whether that 
foreman keeps any records 
at all, or whether he pads 
the payroll to show that he 
supposedly pays the mini- 
mum of $1 an hour and then 
just lies on how many work- 
ers. 

PRINT THE TRUTH 

It made me sick to see 
the Union keep quiet about 
it all. It used to he a mili- 
tant union and now look 
at it. Where the labor bu- 
reaucracy keeps quiet 
about it, I am sure you 
will print it so that all the 
industrial workers know 
the truth about agricultur- 
al work, 

* — Migran J Worker 


Chrysler Speed-Up and Intimidation Grow 
As L. A. Local Fails !o Back Workers 


LOS ANGELES— I can’t 
see where much was ac- 
complished since the 
March strike at Chrysler 
which was against speed- 
up. If that line was going 
any faster before the 
strike, it must have been 
pretty bad, because it’s go- 
ing as fast as they can run 
it now. 

The Union has been un- 
able to prevent the company 
from intimidating even their 
own Union officials. The 
company recently fired some 
stewards by the use of peti- 
tions which said they told 
the men to walk out. The 
Union’s pressure .against this 
of not allowing ahy overtime 
hasn’t hurt the company. 
Such actions, on the part of 
the company, show how 
much ground the Union is 
losing in this age of Automa- 
tion. 

This plant in LA isn’t an 
automated plant. All they do 
here is assemble parts that 
are made by Automation. In 
order to make these auto- 
mated machines pay off — be- 
cause the huge amount of 
material produced by them 
is of little value if they can’t 
be put together — the produc- 
tion worker must keep up 
with the automated machin- 
ery. That means he has to 
work harder and longer. 
That’s why the company 
isn’t going to stand for any 
interference from the Union 
in utilizing automation 
methods. 

FEW NEGROES HIRED 
Since the strike there 
have been very few Ne- 
groes hired at Chrysler. 
The company’s policy is 
very evident on the chas- 
sis line, which is a hard, 
dirty place to work. There 
are only 2 Negroes work- 
< mg on the line, one is a 
repairman, the other is an - 
assembler off the line. 
There’s a big turnover of 
personnel on the chassis 
line, but not a single re- 
placement has been a Ne- 
gro since the strike. 

It’s been elaimed that it 
was the Negroes who 
brought about the March 
strike by complaining about 
haying too much work to do. 
I can’t 3ay if this is true or 
not, but, nevertheless, the 
company now has a policy of 
hiring through a mobile unit 
which goes only to select 
neighborhoods k this area. 
NO WOMEN 

.With the model change- 


over they plan to run 56 cars 
on one line, where now they 
run 41 cars an hour on 2 
lines. They also want to 
work unlimited overtime. 
Because they can legally 
work the women only 8 
hours a day, they want to 
get rid of them. 

The model changeover is 
more than just the altering 
of the car, it also means the 
complete change of the plant 
and the changing of many 
jobs the men now have. You 
might get back the job you 
had before the changeover 
but usually it’s another job 
and the company attempts to 
increase the work load. 
ANTI-SENIORITY 

That’s why there’s such a 
drive within the plant today 
to get rid of the seniority 
people. For example, 300 or 
400 missile people with high 
seniority who were recently 
transferred to automobile 
production, generally have 
received the worst jobs in 
the plant. 

The company hopes this 
will discourage them and 
they’ll quit. For the com- 
pany’s ideal worker is a man 
without seniority who has 
no say in what is happening 
to him. 

The Union says they won 
something in the strike, 
that the company agreed 
not to speed up. But I’ve 
seen men call the steward 
over, after the foreman 
had given them extra work 
to do, and the steward told 
the men the only thing: 
they could do is te work 
faster. 

When the Union represen- 
tative you pay to represent 
you can only agree with the 
company and tell you to 
work harder, when he should 
be fighting Tor you, it only 
shows where the Union is 
going today. . 

To me, this age of Automa- 
tion doesn’t mean just ma- 
chines to produce parts, but 
it means more work out of 
the worker to keep up with 
these machines. As the Au- 
tomation process is devel- 
oped, it’s going to mean even 
more work out of them. . 

'Hie company is not going 
to allow one bit of produc- 
tion lost due to absenteeism. 
Neither will it allow any in- 
terior ance from the Union 
from walk-outs, grievances, 
or even trying to hold pres- 
ent work standard® 

. . - —Assembly Lane 


The Working Day 


By Angela Terr an® 


WHOSE "PROGRESS" IS AUTOMATION? 


Reuther, Lewis and the. 
Unions have not done any- 
thing, for the workers who 
have been laid-off or are 
threatened to be laid-off by 
automation machines. They 
speak in the name of prog- 
ress, as if progress for man- 
kind is in terms of metal, 
buttons, electronic machines, 
and more machines and pro- 
duction, instead of in terms 
of what it means to the hu- 
man, being. 

Working people are hav- 
ing a bitter taste of what 
this progress, called Auto- 
mation, can do, for they 
are the ones who are suf- 
ferings Not only those that 
are laid-off but those that 
are left to work the ma- 
chines. 

CRUMPLED MAN 

One worker wrote in News 
& Letters, “There was a time 
when the hardest work was 
on the production lines, but 
on the smaller stationary 
lines, workers could arrange 
it so they rest, with time off 
each hour to catch their 
breath. Now, we have to 
work constantly with these 
new electronic machines. 
The operations are harder 
than ever and will continue, 
to be harder.” 

As Automation develops 
more and more, is the 
function of man to be- 
come nothing but to sit 
crumpled beside a ma- 
chine to push a button in 
the morning and another 
at night? 


Another worker wrote ' 
that the new machine in his 
paint department endan- 
gered the man with lead 
poisining even more than be- 
fore. They had a sitdown 
strike to get the company to 
stop the machine and put in. 
some safety measures. 

It is only the worker 
who can and will be con- . 
cerned with the way he 
works, while his Union 
leaders, who have left the 
shop and the picket lines, 
are going around playing 
politics. 

CRISIS GROWS 

One thing is sure, Auto- 
mation is here and the crisis, 
unless they start dropping 
the bomb, couldn’t get more 
total. The boss and labor bu- 
reaucrats and engineers can- 
not say more about Automa- 
tion than that it will give us 
more leisure. But the way 
they arrange things, you 
need money to live by. So 
how will workers and their k 
families live? 

Does Automation mean 
that every living being will 
have food for a healthy 
body? Or will it still be 
thrown away and the rest of 
the “surplus” be left in the 
hulls of ships to rot while 
people starve? 

We have to jump over 
what the labor bureaucrats 
call progress and halt it. if 
we must,, for, as the worker 
wrote and asked of Reuther, 
“Whose progress would we 
be stopping?” 


Boss Hus Nose Trouble ’til Miner Cures Him 


WEST VIRGINIA — This 
friend of mine was telling 
me about this boss he had. 
He wasn’t such £ bad guy, 
but he was always sticking 
his nose where it didn’t be- 
long. 

A GOOD LOOK 

My friend was operating a 
loading machine when one 
of the oil hoses blew out. He 
got the boss and told him 
what was wrong — that the 
mechanic had to put on an- 
other hose. But the boss 
wasn’t satisfied with this. 
He had to see for himself. 

My friend took him to the 
machine and showed him the 
hole in the hose. This didn’t 
satisfy the boss either. He 
wanted to see how bad it 
was. My friend told him it 
was bad; but he still wanted 
to see. 

The boss had his nose right 
where it didn’t belong — near 
the busted hose. He must 
have wanted to get a good 
look. He told the operator 
to give the machine some 
pressure. The operator hap- 
pily pushed a level forward 
and — WHOOSH! — the oil 
fle^ out, practically drown- 
ing the boss. Now he was 
convinced that the hose had 
to be changed. 

He was a pretty hard boss 
to convince when an oil line 
'was busted. Not only that, 
he didn’t learn very fast. 

A BETTER LOOK . 

About a week later, m 


line on the cutting machine 
blew out. He wanted to 
checkThis one, too. He want- 
ed to check this one espe- 
cially close, so he got over 
the machine, took his cap off 
to shine his light directly on 
the hose and bent his head 
to get a better look. All set 
to get a good view, he told 
the cutting machine oper- 
ator to give the machine 
some pressure.. The cutting 
machine operator willingly 
obeyed the order and — 
WHOSH! 

“Boy, you should have 
seen him. He jumped 'back 
and was making funny 
noises. And Ml the while— 
that oil, dripping around his 
bald head, down his fore- 
head, his nose, his chin — all 
over his clothes — all over 
and inside his cap.” The cut- 
ting machine operator 
couldn’t go on. Tears 
streamed down his face and 
he almost fell out from 
laughing as he recalled the 
picture of the oil-dripping 
boss. 

But that’s the way it goes. 
Most bosses wouldn’t get 
anywhere near a busted oil 
line with an operator near 
the controls, let alone d« 
what this boss 'did. They’ve 
all had their share of “edu- 
cation” hr the same school. 
Some learn the easy way; 
some learn the hard way; 
and some don’t 1 leant at all. 
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Reuther Gives Away IV hat Isn’t His 

In a highly publicized statement, Walter Reuther of- 
fered to go easy during his ’58 contract negotiations, if the 
Big Three of Auto would cut $100 off the price of their 
forthcoming ’58 models. Unanimously, and without any 
delay, the auto manufacturers declined Reuther’s offer 
without thanks. They know, even if he doesn’t, that h'e 
has already yielded to them on all essentials. Why should 
they bargain for what he will give them anyway? 

For his widely announced Guaranteed Annual Wage 
“victory” of 1955, Reuther, that master of substitution, has 
substituted the permanent lay-off of heavy thousands of 
auto workers. 

For the production worker, as the heart and soul of 
the Union, hie has substituted the skilled trades and tech- 
nicians. 

For industrial unionism he has substituted craft 
unionism. 

For his announced, but delayed, goal of the shorter 
work-week, he now seems busy Substituting a new form 
of speed-up. 

Rank and file reactions to Reuther’s offer were imme- 
diate.-, One assembly-line worker said, “I can’t believe it! 
How can the man say a thing like that? He’s ghjing away 
something that doesn’t belong to him. He’s tr»ing our 
lives away and our families’.” * 

- To which a disturbed Reutherite replied, “It sure 
sounds bad, but I don’t believe that’s what he said. Or if 
he said it, that’s not what he meant because there’s more 
to it than we can understand.” 

A third man said, “It’s a complete sell-out, just like 
the shorter week sell-out. Short weeks, all right, but wijh 
'short pay.” 

Another said, “Even if they cut the price $100 tomor- 
row, I wont’ be able to take home more than my $65. Even 
if they cut $500, I won’t be able to have more.” ' 

Another said, “It’s the same thing as when they were- 
talking in Washington, about how high taxes are. They 
were saying they had to give the big corporations the bene- 
fit but the poor people would have to go along with the 
same high taxes for the next 2 years. That’s the way 
Reuther said he’s sure the workers would go along with 
him. " 

“The shorter work-week won’t mean a damn thing. 
The corporation will triple its profits and we’ll have to put 
out as much production, and more, in 35 or 37 % hours.” 

Still another production worker said, “He might just 
as well come out and admit he’s working with the company 
, to bring the contract down and bury our wages.” 

Disarmament Conference & War Preparations 

For 5 months, the Disarmament Conference has been 
dragging its feet in London. Someone said it might con- 
tinue for another year or 2 — that is, if there is no war in 
between. Even so conservative a writer, as the military 
analyst of The New York Times, Hanson W. Baldwin, has 
described it as “an exercise in detailed and elaborate 
futility.” 

The jockeying that goes on, between the 2 great pow- 
ers out for world domination — Russia and America — 
as to whether nuclear bombs should first stop being pro- 
duced or first stop being tested, is nothing but a farce— a 
tragic one. For this “exercise in detailed and elaborate 
futility” is keeping no fewer than 20 million men under 
arms, while the world’s annual arms bill is no less than 
, $100 BILLION. Most of this vast sum, bearing down upon 
the people, is being spent on nuclear weapons and guided 
missiles to trigger off another world war that would finally 
bring about the destruction of civilization altogether. 

Until that terrible day, the farce must go on because 
each side hopes that the people will think “the other side” 
is for war while it is trying to assure' peace. 

The truth is that, despite the people’s deep desire, for 
peace, no one believes that these leaders are able to pre- 
vent war,. No one takes this disarmament conference seri- 
- . ously — it only helps expose the Administration to the peo- 
ple. The people’s complete disillusion with the powers 
that be, on both sides of the Iron Curtain, will lead to their 
taking their fate in their own hands. Therein lies the only 
hope for peace. 


Readers 
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OPEN LETTER TO 
LOCAL 212 MEMBERS 

I smell something! The 
election of the Wayne 
County CIO Convention 
delegates, Sunday, July 
28, was a fine example of 
the shrewdness of the 
green slate politicians. 

* * * 

This was a well-organ- 
ized minority of green 
slate chief stewards and 
Local officers and their 
buddies, who perpetrated 
the change in our Local 
Union’s rules and by-laws 
procedure, so as to pre- 
vent as large a vote as we 
had before, when we, the 
Rank & File, won the last 
delegates’ election by a 
vast majority. 

* * * 

Sunday, July 28, only 
322 members took the 
time to come out and 
vote. This was one of the 
major reasons why we 
tried to interest the mem- 
bership in a fight that 
would have prevented 
these shrewd politicians 
from having their way in 
trying to change, for a few 
“hand-in-the-pie” politi- 
cians, the very system of 
Democratic principles and 
ideals that our Union was 
founded upon. 

* * * 

It seems very peculiar 
to me that as soon as we 
win an election, the rules 
and by-laws have to be 
changed. Those were the 
same rules and by-laws 
by which they (the green 
slate) took office in the 
first place but all of a sud- 
den they aren’t good 
* * * 
enough anymore. 

That is why we didn’t 
have the booths set up at 
the plant entrances for the 
benefit of all the member- 
ship, as we have done in 
the past, although our Lo- 
cal president - ran as a 
delegate. I talked with 
one of the Local officials 
and he said it was because 
we didn’t have money for 
the booths. 

* * * 

Well, Brothers and Sis- 
ters, I think it’s about 
time we, the rank and file 
who are the membership 
of Local 212, showed more 
interest in our Local 
Union and its affairs and 
a c t i vities, and exercise 
our freedom of the ballot. 
Yes, it’s important to vote 
the Rank & File slate. 
But whichever way you 
vote, it’s very important 
to vote. 

— Disgusted, Dept. 9110, 
Detroit 
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I can remember when I 
walked a picket line, years 
ago, one worker saying, 
“I’m not looking for a 
Moses to lead me. Be- 
cause a Moses that leads 
you out of the wilderness 
can lead you right back 


in.” Today this guy is a 
bureaucrat and you would 
never guess that he ever 
said that. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit ■ i " . 

* * * 

TROUBLE IN TRIM 

The trouble that start- 
ed in the Trim shop, in 
the middle of July, was 
caused, as usual, by super- 
vision taking the upper 
hand over the production 
workers and trying to 
bring back the old days. 

As always before, when 
the chief steward is on va- 
cation, the assistant chief 
steward takes his place 
and a line steward is ap- 
pointed to act as assistant 
chief until the chief comes 
back. 

The company refused 
to recognize the acting 
chief and assistant chief 
stewards. They must 
have felt pretty sure 
that the Union would 
let them get away with 
interfering like this in 
Union affairs and that is 
what happened. 

When we all walked 
out, Green Slaters and 
some of the Rank & File, 
both, took to playing poli- 
tics and we had to go back 
while they “negotiated.” 

I won’t say for sure, 
but the fact that the 
two men who were fired 
are colored, makes me 
feel pretty strongly that 
there’s discrimina t i o n 
here. 

The company knows 
full and well that the 
Union is giving top prior- 
ity to the lily-white 
skilled against us produc- 
tion workers, and hasn’t 
been willing to make an 
open fight on discrimina- 
tion cases for a long time. 

I have just learned 
that the Local officers 
admitted that there 
isn’t a chance in the 
world for the 2 fired 
men to come back. 

—White Worker, 212, 
Detroit. 
* * V™‘ 

When we had no unions 
we walked the picket lines 
to get them in. I can re- 
member workers being 
carried off by the dozens, 
young people with their 
heads bashed in by those 
cops and gangsters the 
companies brought in. 

In our plant we have 
2 men that were fired 
just because they spoke 
up and some one put the 
finger on them. It isn’t 
only Automation, but 
our Union selling us out 
behind closed doors. 
Now we have to get a 
leader to represent the 
production workers. 
Someone who won’t go be- 
hind closed doors, like 
Reuther. 

— UAW Old-Timer, 
Detroit. 


I’m a Democrat but if 
Reuther was to run for 
President that’s onfe time 
I would vote Republican. 

■ — Chrysler Worker. 


FARM WORKERS 

I just got back from 
Northern Michigan which 
is a great cherry picking 
section, Migrant workers 
from Texas and Florida 
work there. Most of them 
are first generation Amer- 
icans of Mexican descent. 
You go around the coun- 
tryside and see the hovels 
they have to live in. 

There 'is some Catholic 
women’s organization, up 
there, that organizes relief 
for these workers. How 
much can they be making 
at work if they have to de- 
pend on relief to get the 
little they have? 

Housewife 

Detroit 

P * * 

I made a deal once with 
a farmer down South to 
share 25 acres of cotton, 
and I was supposed to get 
10 acres of corn and 5 of 
hay. But the old man died 
and his son called in the 
Agriculture Dept, and I 
had to work for 50 cents 
a day. 

The government will 
take over a place and lime 
it and make you sow it 
down, but this never helps 
the share cropper. The 
only one it helps is the 
landlord. 

— Production Worker, 
Detroit. 

* * * 

Up-state New York has 
an agricultural section. 
They have county agents 
that are supposed to take 
care of this work. Once, 
while I was in his office, 
a farmer called up to say 
he needed 20 to 30 men to 
pick the crop but he could 
not get them. The agent 
said “O.K.’, I’ll call up the 
sheriff and have him . ar- 
rest some men and s*»nd 
them up to you.” 

Visitor 
_ Detroit 

* * 

BUDGETS & 
BUDGETING , 

Every year, about this 
time, my wife and I re- 
ceive a friendly postcard 
from the manager of a 
local finance company. 
This year the present man- 
ager is vacationing in Cal- 
ifornia. Last year’s mana- 
ger — who has now be- 
come more or less presi- 
dent of the loan company 
after they opened up 
branches in at least 2 
other cities — spent his 
vacation fishing in the 
Midwest and Canada. 

While the manager is 
vacationing, we are try- 
irfg to keep up with our 
payments on the loan, of 
which about half is now 
interest. No wonder they 
can aford to take those 
v a cations. I’ve paid 
enough interest to them 
in the last couple of 
years to pay for one of 
them. 

With the interest paid 


/ 
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by his other “customers” 
it is a wonder to me he is 
not spending his vacation 
on the Riviera! 

“In Hock” 
West Virginia 
* * * 

Budgets today are man- 
aged mostly by the 
women. Most men just 
can’t figure- one out — or 
don’t want to be bothered. 
They come home from 
' work, and they don’t want 
to be bothered about all 
the little bills, and all the 
little worries. That’s the 
woman’s job today. 

It didn’t jised to be that 
way. My mother never 
handled the money. It 
was my father’s job to 
handle that. She never 
knew how much we had 
or how much we owed. 
When we grew up and 
started working, we help- 
ed my father with the 
figuring, but my mother 
never had anything to do 
with it, 

I always figured it must 
have been pretty hard on 
my father, to have all that 
on his own shoulders. But 
worrying and figuring 
that’s the way men did 
did things then. The man 
controlled everything — he 
brought home the money, 
and he controlled it. 

Women know more 
about managing money 
than men do, today. 
Especially if they bring 
part of the pay home 
themselves. There 
aren’t many women 
who haven’t worked out 
today. Even if they 
aren’t working after 
they get married, almost 
every woman has work- 
ed ebfore she got mar- 
ried. 

That’s what has made 
the change — and made 
budgeting the woman’s 
job today. 

Housewife 
West Virginia 
* % ^ 

NEGRO STRUGGLE 

There are a lot of ways 
white people show their 
real prejudice. Qne of the 
things that bums me the 
most is to, have a white 
person talk to me and sud- 
denly say something 
about, “Your kind of peo- 
ple.” That phrase, “Your 
kind of people,” just 
makes the hair raise on 
my neck! 

What do they mean, 
“Your kind?” What 
“kind” of people are Ne- 
groes??? Its’ as if they 
think you’re another 
species or something. 

I’ve found the way to 
handle it, though. When 
somebody" pulls that on 
me any more, I just find a 
way, somewhere in the 
conversation, to make a 
reference to “Your kind of 
people,’ ’right back! Some- 
times we may go on „Your 
kind of people-ing,” for 
quite a while, until they 
catch on to how stupid it 
sounds. 

Housewife 
West Virginia 


In the July 16th issue, 
Charles Denby points out, 
in no uncertain terms, the 
fault of the NAACP. I 
agree with him on every 
point, but I feel that some 
care should be taken. 

While the NAACP does 
not represent the deepest 
layers of the Negro peop- 
thering Negro rights. Al- 
though it is perfectly true 
that any strides made in 
the South and elsewhere 
have been made by Ne- 
groes themselves, so long 
as the NAACP remains 
the only official tool, it' 
deserves a modicum of 
support along with criti- 
cism — until something 
er comes along. 

Interested Reader 
Balboa, Calif. 
* * * 

FOR EDUCATION 
AGAINST SNOBS 

It was my article in, “A 
W Oman’s Viewpoint” 
(June 16), thought was a 
foolish and backward 
piece. They seemed to 
feel that I was attacking 
education, and I’d like to 
correct them. I don’t think 
they got the point at all. 

A person would be a 
fool to attack education, 
and I thought it was, 
clear I wasn’t doing 
that. I was attacking 
what “education” does 
to some people. 

There are some very 
well educated people I 
know who put it to good 
use for everyone. But 
there are so many, like 
this man I wrote about, 
who just wind up think- 
ing they know it all, and, 
as a result, don’t know a 
thing. 

What I was trying to 
say, and think I should 
say again, is that educa- 
tion is fine, if you put it 
to proper use. But just 
having a degree doesn’t 
mean a thing to me, until 
I see what you do with it. 
I hope “Three Friends*’ 
may agree with that. 

I feel pretty sure that if 
they would take the time 
to look around them, they 
could easily find people 
who know more from life 
than they could ever find 
in a book. 

If they want to call that 
“A hostile attack against 
education” they are per- 
fectly free to do so, but 
they won’t change my 
mind about it one bit. 

Miner’s Wife 
West Virginia 
* * * 

I read the criticism of 
the Miners’ Wife’s article 
in your last Readers’ 
Views (July 16), but I for 
one think the 'Miner’s 
Wife was hitting it right 
on the head. 

I don’t think there are 
many people who are 
“against” education. I 
had to leave school 
early to go to work, and 
have been wanting to 
go back and finish up all 


my life, but have never 
been able to. I want 
very much to have more 
educations and I’m cer- 
tainly not “against” it. 

But what the Miner’s 
Wife said about some who 
do manage to get their 
higher education is so 
right. It seems actually to 
change the personality of 
a lot of people! That’s 
what you have to watch 
out for. 

For, as wonderful as an 
“education” really can be, 
with some people, instead 
of making them smart, all 
it does is make them 
smart-alecks! 

Another Mine’s Wife 
West Virginia 
* * * 

BRITISH 

CORRESPONDENCE 

In your issue, dated July 
16, an article appears by 
a British trade unionist 
(see page 7). As you in- 
vite comment, I believe I 
can not only be of serv- 
ice to Mr. McLean, the 
writer of the article, but 
to all who are by now dis- 
illusioned by the antics 
of Stalin, Khrushchev and 
his gang. 

Mr. McLean, in his ar- 
ticle, mentioned Eugene 
Debs who was one of the 
participants in laying the 
foundation of Industrial 
Unionism. Strange he did 
not mention Daniel de 
Leon, who became well 
known to Lenin at a con- 
vention at Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

The answer to Mr. Mc- 
Lean’s question, in regards 
to legislation and a mass 
labor party, is fully given 
in the WEEKLY PEOPLE, 
published in New York. 
Ever since the founding of 
the IWW ,in 1905, indus- 
trial unionism and its' 
blueprint for the estab- 
lishment of an Industrial 
Democracy is still with us. 

It’s growth has been 
hampered, first, by the 
labor fakers and racket- 
eers, who are now mis-di- 
recting the. labor move- 
ment. Second, the growth 
of industrial unionism was 
obstructed by the fake 
and phony Marzists who 
by now have proved 
themselves by creating a 
system of Industrial feud- 
alism in Russia and China. 

The establishment of 
peace in the world is un- 
thinkable as long as ex- 
ploitation exists and leg- 
islation favorable to labor 
can only be when labor 
directs its own political 
movement. 

A.H.S. 

Los Angeles 

P. S, News & Letters 

came in my possession at 
a meeting in L. A. The 
speaker was the author of 

Marxism and Freedom. 
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TWO WORLDS | 

'Let 100 Flowers Bloom ... 

But Only One Party Rule' 

A reader of my article on China and Mao Tse-Tung’s 
perversion of Marxian philosophy (See: “Only Freedom 
Can Solve the Crisis,” News & Letters, July 16) writes: 
“I fail to see how you can class Mao’s speech on Contra- 
dictions as the same species of totalitarianism as Stalin’s 
speeches on monolithism. Where Stalin’s word was law, 
Mao invites disagreement with his proclamation: ‘Let 100 
flowers bloom. Let 100 schools of thought contend’.” 

COMMUNIST DOUBLE-TALK Vs. 

TOTALITARIAN REALITY 

I will not take time out to tell the reader what he can 
hear daily on the radio — how short-lived was this invita- 
tion of Mao’s and how the official Chinese Communist 
press has now reversed itself. Claiming that “counter- 
revolutionaries” were taking advantage of the freedom of 
the press, the Communists put a stop to it. 

Anyone acquainted with Communist double-talk 
should have been able to foresee this development since 
the very speech, which allegedly granted freedom to “100 
schools of thought,” also proclaimed that one Party, and 
only one Party, the Communist Party, may rule China. 

TRANSFORMATION INTO OPPOSITE 

There is no doubt that at one time the Chinese Com- 
munist Party was a workingmens’ party, and that Mao 
Tse-Tung had been a revolutionary who, for 2 full decades, 
had fought for the overthrow of the feudal-capitalistic 
regime of Chiang Kai-Shek. But once the party won pow- 
er, it vyas not long before it became transformed into its 
opposite. 

It is not the old moral question of “power corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” But State power, 
when it becomes one with economic power at the point 
of production, of necessity becomes the boss over produc- 
tion. That is what Lenin saw at the -birth of Communist 
State power and he warned his colleagues, the former revo- 
lutionaries, against “a passion for bossing.” It was in vain 
— in vain not alone for Stalin, the bureaucrat, but for the' 
whole Russian Communist Party. 

The same transformation into opposite — of a one-time 
working class party becoming the ruling Party which plans 
production — is taking place in China. The Chinese work- 
ing people refuse to accept this counterfeit. It is this which 
compelled Mao to admit that contradictions exist in China. 
To do otherwise, he says, would be to “fly in the face of 
reality.” That most certainly is true, and, as I pointed out 
in the last issue, “it is this precisely which is the supreme 
manifestation of the class character of the Chinese regime.” 

THE FETISHISM OF ONE-PARTY RULE 

The fascists were the first openly to proclaim One- 
Party rule, but the Communists practiced that before the 
rise of Nazism. One learned from the other during the De- 
pression which shook the world to its foundations. Thus, 
to win workers, the fascists named their philosophy “Na- 
tional Socialism.” The deceit was only in the name, for no 
one could mistake the anti-Semitic, anti-union, anti-demo- 
cratic Nazi writings for ariyihing written by Karl Marx, 
the founder of modern socialism. - 

In the case of Russia and China, on the other hand, 
the whole State power is mobilized to shroud the name 
and works of Marx in its Communist (more truly state 
capitalist) vice. That is to say, Communism tries to keep 
the theory of liberation known as Marxism imprisoned in 
its own perverse philosophy that State property equals 
socialism. In truth, it is the State property which has 
transformed what was once a working class party, the 
Communist Party, into its complete opposite, the One- 
Party State Power. Therein lies the whole corruption of 
Communism, that is to say, the full exploitation of the 
working class by the totalitarian State power. 

THE HAUGHTY VASSAL OF STATE POWER 

As a social type, the state capitalist individual who 
calls himself a Communist has one thing in common with 
the “self-estranged spirit” that the great German philoso- 
pher, Hegel, described. It is his relationship to State- 
power. “Such a type is the haughty vassal,” wrote Hegel. 
“He is active in the interests of the state power,” and thus 
completes the “inversion of reality and thought, their en- 
tire estrangement the one from the other. . . . What is 
found out in this sphere is that neither the concrete reali- 
ties, state-power and wealth, nor their determinate con- 
ceptions, good and bad, nor the consciousness of good and 
bad . . . possess real truth; it is found that all these mo- 
ments are inverted and transmuted the one into the other, 
and each is the opposite of itself.” , 

This, dear reader who 'sees a difference between Stalin 
and Mao, includes both Mao and Stalin. Tire one thing both 
failed to see in, “contradictions” in “each being the opposite 
of itself” is that it included them above all. For, just as 
the supreme manifestation of the capitalistic law of value 
is the worker paid at minimum, so the supreme manifes- 
tation of totalitarianism is the One-Party rule: Mao or 
Stalin, fascist or Communist.- — R.D. 
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Reader Describes Civil Rights Shenanigans 


Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 
Contempt for Youth 


Early this month, the Sixth 
World Youth Festival took 
place in Moscow. ' Over 100 
countries were “represented” 
by some 30,000 visiting youth 
who were present. The slo- 
gan that set the tone was 
“Peace and Friendship.” 
CONTEMPT fok youth 
* v. Doubtless, this festival, 
lilse the others that preceded 
it, was engineered by the 
Kremlin to impress upon the 
minds of the young that the 
Communists are the friends 
of youth and the champions 
of peace. 

In reality it speaks of their 
contempt for youth, who, 
they must believe, have 
minds like dry sponges 
ready to sop up any line or 
slogan flung at them. 

These Kremlin tryants be- 
lieve that memory is so short 
that one year, they can ex- 
ecute children, crush a na- 
tion beneath their tanks — 
as they did in Hungary — and 
the next year they can spout 
slogans of peace, friendship, 
and goodwill toward youth 
^and have it all . accepted at 
face value. 

The American administra- 
tion, with little more confi- 
dence in youth, followed 
true to form and pressured 
all those Americans Who se- 
cured invitations to stay 
away. Nevertheless, 160 
American youths attended. 
From all reports those who 
went did so for a variety of 
reasons, and ranged all the 
way from being party hacks 
to those just out for a high 
old time and cheap vacation. 
(The Communists picked up 
the lion’s share of the bjll for 
the 2- week holiday.) The 
Communists didn’t appear 
to be overly selective , in 


picking the Americans to 
whom they extended invita- 
tions. They seemed more 
anxious to rope in a good 
quantity. 

ROCK N’ ROLL 

The press reported that 
the Western youth were de- 
luged with requests for rock 
‘n’ roll dance instructions, 
(frowned upon by leaders on 
both side of the Iron Cur- 
tain.) 

American newsmen hap- 
pily reported lively discus- 
sions between the American 
and Russian youth, and re- 
ported of quite a few who 
came to the defense of “the 
American Way.” 

To my mind this was good. 
Often, the American youth’s 
idea of what America is, is 
a lot better than the reality, 
and expressing it to a 
foreigner makes him more 
critical afterwards. The 
same bust be true of the 
Russian and other foreign 
youth. 

FRATERNIZATION 

The thwarted Hungarian 
revolution, and the general 
unrest in Eastern Europe 
must have shaken everyone 
of those smiling faces pic- 
tured in the throng that 
crowded Lenin Stadium. No 
matter how G.P.U. -ridden 
the parties and informal get- 
togethers, nor how select the 
delegates (countless Hun- 
garian Freedom Fighters 
were originally schooled in 
Communist youth groups) , 
it’s unbelievable that there ' 
weren’t some questions ask- 
ed and some answers given; 
some arrangements made, 
some contacts established. 
Fraternization in prison is 
always at the expense of the 
warden. 


Books, Erasers, Chewing Gum & Detention 


' There are 3 . teachers at 
school who like to have their 
own way. They will talk 
about a subject and have you 
give your viewpoint. If it 
doesn’t turn out the way 
they want it, they will make 
you give a report on some- 
thing else. 

They tell you to shut up 
and if you don’t they throw 
erasers and books or what- 
ever they get their hands on, 
at you. It you report them, 
they make it hard for you. 

The boys and girls will ask 
you what happened, and- 


then these teachers will be 
mad and keep you after 
school. Or give you more 
home work. If you don’t do 
it, they will call you up to 
the front of the room and 
make you do your home 
work there, and embarrass 
yOu in front of your class. 

If you chew gum, they will 
make you put it on your 
nose, and take you to your 
best teacher’s room for her 
to see you. Why can’t there 
be some good teachers ?- 
—A 13- Year-Old, 
Detroit School Girl. 


School Girl Praises Helpful Teacher 


. There is a teacher in my 
sqhboi who is the most won- 
derful teacher I have ever 
had. 

She' helps us out when we 
are in trouble and she al 
ways stands ready to explain 
the work that we do not 
know. She , takes us in the 
back room and talks over 
our troubles .like when we 
are in trouble with our other 
teachers. She will tell us 
what we did wrong. 

Some t i m e s we have 
troubles at home. She tells 
us what we should do about 
it. ■*, v, - x 

When, we have trouble 
With our home room teacher 
about having us- put gum on 
our noses, and ’ we say we 
won’t, she gets mad, and 


sends us to the office. In- 
stead, we go to this other 
teacher and tell her what 
happened in our home room, 
and she sees that we don’t 
chew gum in her room any- 
more. 

This same teacher gave us 
a show on TV called “The 
Negroes’ Progress.” It turned 
out very good, every one in 
school liked the show very 
much. She let us take care 
of her classes when showing 
the picture to another class. 

Sometimes she lets us play 
records in her room for the 
little children and they 
thank ns for playing them. 
Cheers tor a wonderful 
teacher. A-A:-: ----t A 

— IS-Year-OW Girl, 

Detroit. 


Frustration 

News & Letters carries - 
experiences of workers, 
especially production 
workers. To me, as a 
High School student, this 
is not the only labor that 
is completely frustrating 
to the individual. 

I am 16 years old. My 
Father and older brother 
run a gas station, and my 
Mother runs a yardage 
store. In order to make 
ends meet .it requires 
them to work impossible 
hours. Because of these 
hours, -and through no 
fault of my parents, the 
following is my average 
working day for 5 days 
out of the week, during 
summer “vacation.” 

In the morning I do 
2 or 3 hours * of house 
work. About noon I go 
to our store and work 
about 4 hours there. 
Then I go home and 
make dinner, and do an- 
other hour of house- 
work. After dinner I 
wash the dishes, and 3 
nights out of the week 
I iron in the evening. 

I know that I’m not the 
only 16-year-old that is in 
the same situation be- 
cause of the financial po- 
sition of their parents. 

— Student, 
Los Angeles. 


Intolerant Teacher 
Preaches Democracy 
Doesn’t Practice It 

LOS ANGELES— I had an 
argument on filibusters with 
my teacher in U. S. History 
class. She sai dthat filibust- 
ers were a means of explain- 
ing a person’s point of view. 
I said that it was just a stall. 

The next day I brought a 
report on filibusters, but she 
wouldn’t let me read it to 
the class. She told me, “You 
must understand the South- 
ern point of view.” 

I said, “Why shouldn’t the 
South understand the Unit- 
ed States point of view?” 

The same day we were to 
have a debate on states’ 
rights in class. I said that 
filibusters had to do with 
states’ rights and I wanted 
to take part in the debate. 
She wouldn’t let me. 

She talks about democra- 
cy, but when you disagree 
with her, she will not let you 
say your point of view. In- 
stead she makes you give- an 
oral report on some such 
subject as roads during co- 
lonial times. This is sup- 
posed to be all facts that 
don’t permit you ,to bring in 
any point of view that dis- 
agrees with hers. 

I do not see how such 
teachers can talk about de- 
mocracy if they do not 
have k in their own class 
rooms. 

—15 Year Old 


kend » 

“Ik 1M Hewers .■ 
W ool ; . . 9*4 Only 


Have you been paying at- 
tention to the farce on the 
Civil Rights Bill in Con- 
gress? Reactionary Knowl- 
and suddenly appears as the 
left, wing' of the left wing, 
very uncompromising and 
what not. Eisenhower,; try- 
ing to pay off the Negro 
leadership for their vote 
switch, also tries to appear 
in a holierrthan-thou cloak. 

He certainly thought he 
had the backing of the estab- 
lished Negro organizations. 
The Negro press was full — 
for a few weeks anyway — 
of the fact that with the 
“jury trial amendment” the 
Civil Rights bill was nothing 
at all. They certainly had 
public backing, especially 
since the acquittal of Em- 
mett Till’s murderers. 

But those sly old foxes, the 
reactionary Southern lead- 
ers, stick to their guns and 
know how to maneuver. 
They don’t give a hoot _ in 
hell if - Eisenhower vetoes the 
bill because then, at one and 
the same time, they will 
have no new legislation 
against them in the South, 

Dissents from Dissent: 


and yet the North can 
pretend to be the ones for 
Civil Rights which the Re- 
publicans sabotaged. On 
that basis, plus a little dam 
horse-trading, they figure to 
get all the so-called liberal 
Northern Democrats with 
them. 

Suddenly — whoops — 
Roy Wilkins of the NAACP 
cocoes out and says that the 
bill, even with jury trial, is 
better than no bill ah all. 
Whereupon, . Walter Lipp- 
mann, the so-called pundit, 
pleads with the president 
that if a bill is good enough 
to merit the approval of both 
Sam Rayburn and Roy Wil- 
kins, it should certainly get 
his signature. Eisenhower, 
however, disregarded, this 
because he thought he still 
had the Southern Negroes 
behind him — when Rev. 
King came out .with a state- 
ment endorsing the “lesser 
evil.” 

Dirty politics breeds 
nimble politicians who breed 
dirty politics. 

, — Intellectual, 

New York City. 


'Living Screwdriver' Says Writer Ignores Facts 




I would like to write an 
answer to the writer of “The 
Auto Workers,” in the DIS- 
SENT magazine (Summer 
1957). The writer is Frank 
Marquart and he is the edi- 
j tor (and author) of the 
1 Voice, which is our Local 212 
paper. 

. It is supposed to be the 
members’ paper but we nev- 
er get any chance to put any- 
thing we want in the paper. 
We never see anything in the 
Voice in regards to the pro- 
duction worker so how can 
he know what to write about 
us? 

As I was reading this ar- 
ticle it looked to me to be a 
damn shame that this man 
would be allowed to stay on 
the pay roll and be paid by 
the production man’s money. 

As I noticed, he is very in- 
terested in the automobile 
shops. He tells about their 
“prison-like regimen” and 
also explains the plant 
guards and their duties, and 
he brings in the skilled 
workers against the produc- 
tion workers. 

He judges and separates 
the skilled worker and the 
production .worker by, 
what kind of home he has 
and what kind of ear he 
drives. He never one time 

Humiliate Teen Couple 

I know a teenaged inter- 
racial couple who had a lot 
of trouble just getting to- 
gether and getting married. 
They are very much in love 
and tried very hard to get 
married but everyone pulled 
them apart. 

The girl was on probation, 
she had been sent to jail for 
cutting school! Millions of 
kids do that, I did too. She 
got along better with her 
parents than I did. She just 
didn’t like that school and 
she wouldn’t go, so they sent 
her to juvenile hall and from 
there to a girls’ school. But 
it was her probation officer 
who wouldn’t give her per- 
mission to get married. 

They finally got permis- 
sion. Now they’re! married 
and have a beautiful baby 
girl. • , 

. . — l* r Year-CHd 


I mentions that the skilled 
worker departments are 
lily white and the produc- 
tion worker, white or col- 
ored, cannot break into 
they in any way. 

He judges the skilled work- 
ers to be more developed 
! and more intelligent than 
the production man, but we 
are the ones who make his 
payroll possible by working 
in this prison that he speaks 
of. 

He criticizes the way we 
work and operate, but the 
workers have been perform- 
ing this work for three years, 
some have as much as 20 or 
30 years seniority. Far as I 
know, Marquart never 
worked in a shop in his life. 

He criticizes us for trying 
to get a minute or two of our 
own time to look at a contic 
or smoke a cigarette or get a 
drink of water. Not one time 
have I head or heard this 
man speak anything in any 
way to try to make it a bet- 
ter place to work. 

He is always criticizing 
and dominating the produc- 
tion work but he stands 
ready with hands out ready 
to receive his pay which the 
working man’s dues pays 
him. 

He says we’re a living 
serew driver the way we 
have to work on these au- 
to production lines. But 
we wouldn’t have to be 
living screw drivers if the 
Union had not gone behind 
closed doors and sold us 
production workers out as 
far as working conditions. 

I don’t drive the best car 
in the world and I don’t live 
in toe best neighborhood, 
but it’s the best I can afford 
and I think I’m just as im- 
portant a human being as 
someone who lives in a fan- 
cy house in Grosse Pointe. 

Whenever the president of 
the corporation thanked the 
Union for cooperation in 
putting in Automation he let 
it out what the reason is 
we’re forced to be living 
screw drivers. That’s ont the 
way we want to live, no mat- 
ter what- Marquart says. 

Chrysler Worker, 
Detroit 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


HOW CAN THE WORKERS FREE THEMSELVES 
FROM THE PRESSURES OF AUTOMATION? 


(Note: In our July 16 issue, we printed a letter and 
article submitted by W. G. McLean, Secretary of the 
Hartlepools Trades Council, in Great Britain. Mr. McLean 
put forth the point that Automation demanded the enact- 
ments of laws to protect workers from its abuses, and he 
asked our readers why it is that the American workers 
have never given mass support to a labor party of their 
own as the English workers have. 

We print below large sections from Charles Denby’s 
letter or reply as well as from Mr. McLean’s followup 
letter. An additional response will be found in “British 
Correspondence,” on page 5. As always, our readers are 
invited to take part in this continuing discussion. — Editors 


Workers Need 
to Control 
Their Own Lives 

Dear Mr. McLean: 

I think the question you 
raise is of great significance 
and importance and I will 
try to deal with it as I see it 
today. 

On the central question 
which Automation seems to 
have posed so sharply — 
"Why is it . . . that American 
labor has never given mass 
support to its own political 
party?” — I have heard work- 
ers say that if a labor party 
means Reuther, Meany, etc., 
in control, they don’t feel it j 
would mean a . . . significant, 
difference from what we I 
have now. ... 

Control by the present la- ' 
bor leadership (who, it 
seems to me, are the con- 
trolling element in the Brit- 
ish Labor Party today) will 
not make the total change in 
our lives that wp know to be 
necessary. . . . Rank and file 
workers are skeptical of 
their leaders who, like 
Meany, Reuther, Lewis, Mc- 
Donald, Petofsky, etc., con- 
sider Automation to be prog- 
ress rather than a capitalis- 
tic means for greater exploi- 
tation and degradation of the 
working force. . . . 

* * * 

NO BLUEPRINTS 

I don’t quite know what 
you mean when you say that 
no one — least of all the un- 
ion leaders in Britain — “be- 
lieves that the problem now 
confronting the Detroit au- 
tomobile workers can, or 
will be solved by purely in- 
dustrial action.” 

If, by “purely industrial 
action,” you mean the way 
in which the trade union 
leaders n eg o t i a t e agree- 
ments with management be- 
hind the workers’ backs, I 
must agree. If, by social leg- 
islation, you mean proposals 
for laws and blueprints for 
others to live by--— Reuther 
has drafted more such than 
anyone I know of. Neither, 
certainly, is an answer to the 
workers’ need to control 
their, own lives. ... 

* * * 

WHAT LAWS? , 

What kind of laws are in 
preparation in England 
which will allow the British 
worker any more control 
over Automation, and free- 
dom •from its abuses, than 
the American worker now 
has?’ Has the British work- 
er’s’ experience with his 


“own” Labor Party in power 
allowed him to conclude that 
he controlled production, or 
the State, or his own life? 


I am not saying that the 
American workers don’t 
think they should have their 
own political party. Who can 
say that they will or will not 
organize their own? I can 
remember for how many 
years it was said that the 
American workers weren’t 
class-conscious enough to or- 
ganize industrial unions, un- 
til 1935-1937 and the rise of 
the CIO gave the lie to that. 

I am saying, however, that 
neither politics, nor produc- 
tion, nor daily living : tself, 
can any longer be separated 
. . . and that the question — 
who will control? — poses this 
in an entirely new sense in 
our age of totalitarianism 
and the H-bomb. 

Yours sincerely, 
Charles Den by 
* * * ‘ 

How Can the 

People Get and Keep 
Democratic Control? 

Dear Mr. Denby: 

It would not, I think, be 
naive to suggest that where- 
as the Industrial Revolution 
of the late 18th and 19th cen- 
turies was the forerunner of 
a completely new social and 
political system; automation, 
with its attendant social im- 
plications, is similarly the 
gate-way to a new epoch. . . . 

I question whether exist- 
ing social and industrial leg- 
islative machinery is ade- 
quate to cope with the tre- 
mendous human problem 
that this must bring about. 

As a democratic socialist 
(I often hesitate in employ- 
ing the term today because 
of the many and varied in- 
terpretations to which it has 
been lent) I believe that the 
fullest possible use — for the 
worker and bureaucrat alike 
— Would best be derived, in 
fact could ONLY be derived 
from this revolutionary in- 
dustrial process by it being 
democratically owned and 
controlled by the people. 

The method and machin- 
ery through which that con- 
trol could best be effected in 
the interests of the people by 
the people, quite naturally, 
would best be determined in 
consideration with the time;, 
place and circumstances. . . i 


Why must a mass political 
party formed and supported 
by American labour be nec- 
essarily identified with 
Meany, Reuther and com- 
pany. . . . Such is decidedly 
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not' the case in our British 
movement 

Of the 12 members of the 
Parliamentary Labour 
Party’s “Shadow , Cabinet” 
in the House of Commons, 
no less than 8 have played 
little or no part in trade 
union leadership. Ironically, 
it is that fact alone that has 
been responsible for much 
heated discussion within the 
movement. 

* * * i 

BRITISH VIEW 

Contrary to the attitude of 
CIO-AFL the British Trades 
Union Congress, as laid- 
down by the 1956 represen- 
tative assembly, does not be- 
lieve that private industrial 
corporations have any 
“right” to control production 
in any manner they may see 
fit. 

Whilst welcoming tech- 
nological advance or other 
changes in industrial . meth- 
ods they insist that: (a) 
workers are fully informed 
and consulted well in ad- 
vance; (b) e very effort is 
made, to provide ways and 
means, including compensa- 
tion, to facilitate transfer — 
with the minimum hardship 
to workers and their fam- 
ilies; (c) adequate facilities 
and opportunities for train- 
ing and re-training are made 
available, especially for old- 
er workers; (d) wage rates, 
are . safeguarded and the 
benefits of automation 
shared by all; (e) working 
conditions are improved and 
careful attention given to 
the human problems that 
arise; and, last but not least, 
that full employment is 
maintained. 

< ' ■ * * ♦ 
DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 

All this is not to suggest . . , 
that the British working- 
class movement is point per- 
fect. With the Labour and 
Co-operative Parties forcing 
these claims in the Commons 
. . . does suggest that the 
worker in Britain has at 
least some influence. Al- 
though this form of workers’ 
control . . . leaves a great 
deal to be desired, it is a be- 
ginning. 

* * * 

The focal point of the 
problem that confronts us is 
not, I feel, who will control 
inasmuch . as . how can the 
people obtain and maintain 
full and final democratic 
control? 

Following the advent of 
complete electronic manu- 
facture coupled with the 
hypnotic powers of mass 
communication there are 
, those like Mr. J. B. Priestly 
who would believe we shall 
be controlled by remote-con- 
trol. SomehoW I just can’t 
accept that. 

West wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 

W. G. McLean 

Editor’s Note: . We think 
j, ' that the essence of the whole 
! question is: WHAT KIND OF 
LABOR SHALL MAN BER- 
FOKM? We shall begin with 
this ini bur next issue and con- 
I tiiue steadily in the future. 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M l). 

THE AIR WE BREATHE 

Night and day, awake and asleep, almost 20 thousand 
times every 24 hours, we breathe air into our lungs. Until 
recently we have been little concerned with what this air 
contained so long as it had oxygen. 

It took millions of years for animal life, through a 
process of evolution, to leave the sea, give up gills, and 
replace them with air sacs, called lungs, whereby to take 
oxygen out of air instead of water. Now, at the very time 
we are making plans to leave our own atmosphere of air 
and visit other planets; we become interested in particles 
present in the air that enters our bodies. 

HOW POISONS ENTER OUR BODIES 

There are 3 basic ways by which harmful substances, 
living or dead, can enter our bodies: through the skin; by 
way of the stomach and intestines with food; and through 
the lungs with the air we breathe. Over many generations, 
the body has had time to develop protective mechanisms 
for the surface covering, and for the digestive system. 

In more recent times, with the coming of industry, 
our lungs and bronchial tubes have been hard hit by a 
variety of irritating material often expelled into the air 
as wastes. The breathing organ has not had time to ad- 
just to these poisonous chemicals. The result for the 
human body has, in many instances, been catastrophic. 

THE COAL DUST THAT MINERS INHALE 

It has been known that the lungs of modern city dwell- 
ers become gray and black over the years, as compared to 
infants’ lungs or even those of farmers. Not many of us, 
however, are aware of a disease peculiar to miners who 
inhale coal dust — Pneumoconiosis. This disease is caused 
by retention of coal dust in the lungs. 

The dust forms black spots around which fibrosis or 
scar-like tissue forms. This process tends to obstruct some 
of the finer air passages and results in an expansion of the 
blocked air sacs — a condition called Emphysema. As more 
coal dust is inhaled, the inflammation continues; hard 
masses form and the lungs become distorted. Not infre- 
quently, Tuberculosis becomes associated with this condi- 
tion. The end result is increased work in breathing, and a 
heavy load on the heart which often leads to failure. 

In a recent study of miners in a general hospital in the 
soft-coal fields of West Virginia, out of 480 miners who 
were patients in 1955, 168, or 31 per cent, gave X-ray evi- 
dence of Pneumoconiosis. There are no adequate statistics 
of this disease in the U. S., but there are in Great Britain. 
Prior to 1952, 30,000 cases of Pneumoconiosis were certified 
in South Wales. There, the incidence of disease increased 
with both the age of the patient and the length of his ex- 
posure to coal dust. X-rays of lungs of working, disabled, 
and retired miners revealed Pneumoconiosis in over 50 
per cent. . ■’ - ) 

THE NEW POISON OF THE ATOM BOMB 

Physicians have been aware of poisons generated in 
the manufacturing process and inhaled into the lungs— 
various solvents; gases formed in the intense heating of 
melting metals; chemicals related to specific industries; 
and sprays used in agriculture. Until recently little atten- 
tion was paid to irritants from automobile exhausts and 
from tobacco smoke. However, the phenomenon that has 
truly alarmed us, by directing attention toward the poison- 
ous materials we take in wih our air, has been the explo- 
sion of the atom bomb. This new poison in our atmosphere 
seems to be the one to end all poisons. v 

WORK & THE HUMAN BEING 

In the coal mining industry of this country, through 
pressure of the organized coal worker^, some hazards have 
been eliminated or lessened. I am certain that steps to 
prevent the inhalation of coal dust are possible. However, 
it is clear from the articles in the coal section of News & 
Letters that the mine operators move chiefly through the 
pressure of dollars father than the well-being of the miners. 
This is not to say that the mine owners are abnormal. They 
are normal members of their class in present-day society. 

The coal operator differs from the coal miner only in 
the way he looks upon work. Because of his position, it is 
only the pr.oduct of the laborer— rhis labor power — that is , 
important to the mine owners; it is as if he wished to sep- 
arate labor-power from the laborer entirely. v 

The worker, on the other hand, is now bringing into 
consciousness something that has been in. his blood and 
bones a long time — that it is the very way of looking at his 
labor that is at tjie root of the many evils in his life. He 
is beginning to see that the very maintainance of his status, 
as a human being requires that his work produce not only, 
a product, but that it is a self-developing activity wherein, 
he extends his faculties and powers as a human being and, ; 
creates new ones. 

It is becoming clear that the conditions of his labor — 
the way in which his work is extracted from him — i 
strangles ihe very heart of his life-movement and 
growth, so that death often comes to him . before, he has 
become alive. In his questioning jot the very air he , 
breathes, the worker is raising, the. .question of,, a veij , , 
different kind pLlife than the one he suffers jundej, jn 
present-day society. * , „ •„ .j - t » 
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Lay-Offs & the ’58 Model Change 


(Continued from Page 1) 
depts. 90, 91, Trim dept., 
final assembly, and the 
paint shop will be under 
the Plym outh division, 
and depts. 75, 78, 79, Press 
dept., and all the small 
divisions will remain in 
the stamping division. 
They are shifting lines 
from one dept, to the next. 

“The big question that is 
being asked and debated is 
who is going to represent 
the workers. The Plymouth 
Local say they are and 212 
say they will. 

“Before Chrysler bought 
this Mack plant it was Briggs 
Mfg. Co. Everybody knows 
our Briggs Local, which is 
212, was the best-fighting 
Local in the Union and we 
won the best conditions. 
After Chrysler bought it, 
and we went down to the 
Local on a grievance, they 
would tell us ‘You’re not 
working for Briggs anymore. 
You’re working for Chrys- 
ler.’ And they cut away on 
what we fought to win. 

“Now, when we go down 
to the Union, what are they 
going to tell us? ‘You’re not 
212, anymore, you’re Ply- 
mouth’? Bad as our contract 
is, it’s better than the Ply- 
mouth contract. For in- 
stance, we have division- 
seniority but in Plymouth 
'all they have is depart- 
mental seniority. And don’t 
think Plymouth doesn’t use 
it to get rid of older workers 
and men they don’t like. 
They shift them to another 
dept, where they go to the 
bottom of the heap — and 
then out.” 

“What are we going to 
do? If the production 
worker doesn’t get togeth- 
er some way, we’re lost. 
They’re splitting us but 
good. They want to 
squeeze the production 
worker into a spot where 
we have nothing to say 
about what goes on in the 
shop.” 

WORKERS SUFFER 
GREATER STRAIN 

Before these latest stages 
of Automation separated 
workers from one another 
they worked in groups, and 
could help one another out, 
when one fell behind on pro 
duetion. If someone fell ill, 
or had some serious problem, 
practically every worker in 
that dept, knew of it and 
would try to help. 

Today, because of the 
complications of many of 
these machines, even the 
small ones, a worker cannot 
lend a helping hand. No 
matter how much another 
worker is behind. There are 
only two or three workers 
on a machine, and they are 
spaced quite a distance 
apart, so that they can’t even 
be friendly beyond the boun- 
daries of the machine. To- 
day, when a worker is .seri- 
ously ill others in the dept 
seldom hear of it unless a 
thank you card to some 
friends is pasted up on the 
time clock. 

WHAT’S BECOME OF 
LAID-OFF WORKERS? 

Many of the laid-off work- 
ers had to find cheaper places 
to live. Many try their luck 
by going to another town. 
The life in their old commu- 


nity, that took years to build, 
has been wrecked and torn 
apart by the invention of 
that “progressive” force 
called Automation. 

A reporter of one of the 
Detroit daily newspapers in- 
terviewed some of the 10,000 
workers who were put out 
of work at Packard Motors 
here, two years ago. They 
carried this article mainly 
because several workers 
committe suicide from the 
strain and pressure they suf- 
fered along with losing all 
they had accumulated over 
many years of hard work for 
the company. 

The paper also carried a 
report by one of the Inter- I 
n a t i onal representatives 
that said out of the 10,000 
about 5,000 had found oth- 
er employment — mainly 
the younger workers. But 
those with 15 to 25 years 
seniority are caught in a 
trap, especially if they are 
40 years or older. The big- 
gest majority of the 5,000 
that are unemployed have 
lost their homes and 
everything. 

WHOSE PROGRESS? 

Some years ago, many be- 
lieved that Automation 
meant progress. The Union 
leaders not only believe it, 
they act on it. In every in- 
dustry, they crack down 
against workers who wildcat 
against Automation ma- 
chines. They scorn their rank 
and file as being too dumb 
to recognize “progress.” 

When Ford introduced Au- 
tomation in his Rouge plant, 
back in ’53, the workers 
struck against it and Reuth- 
er forced them back. Lewis 
follows the same policy in 
coal, as does McDonald in 
steel. 

Some people ask, “Are 
you opposed to the ma- 
chines? That’s not the 
question. The question is 
what these machines are 
doing to the people that 
depend on work to make 
a living. Who suffers from 
these machines? The 
w o r k e r s. Who gets the 
profit? A few individuals. 

Reuther’s answer is some 
vague talk about a shorter- 
week, but his actions speak 
louder than his words, and 
he says less and less as time 
goes on and more workers 
lose their jobs with each 
change. General Motors’ 
president, Harlow Curtice 
was a lot more honest when 
he recently said that Auto- 
mation has the advantage 
that it can eliminate high- 
cost repetitive human labor 
— that is, the production 
worker. In saying so he 
made it plain that those who 
don’t get “eliminated” had 
better produce — and no non- 
sense about the shorter 
work-week. 

If it were left to the Auto’s 
Big Three, or to Reuther and 
his brother-Big Labor Lead- 
ers, there would be no way 
out. Only the rank and file 
worker himself is concerned 
with what Automation does 
to his life, and to his family 
to hi slife, and to his family 
— and only he can change it. 


Our Life and Times { 

By PETER MALLORY " 


MIDDLE EAST 

The recently con- 
cluded vest pocket war 
in Oman might easily 
have exploded into a 
general war, so precar- 
ious is the peace of the 
world. 

The issues appeared ob- 
scure as reported in the 
American press. On the 
surface, it appeared as the 
revolt of the Imam of 
Oman against the Sultan 
of Muscat and Oman, who 
called in the British Gov- 
ernment to protect him 
against the Iman, who, in 
turn ,was supported by 
King Saud of Saudi Arabi 
King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia. 

The British Govern- 
ment protested the use of 
modern American arms, 
supplied by Saud to the 
rebel chief. The British 
used jet planes and em- 
ployed the tactics with 
which they fought the 
Nazi general, Rommel, 
during the desert warfare 
of World War II. 

* * * 

Behind the scenes are 
the facts that the Shiek- 
doms of Oman, Arden and 
Yemen, on the Arabian 
Sea, have the oil poten- 
tial of Saudi Arabia but 
have no defined borders 
J with that country. The 
oil concessions of these 
countries are held by the 
British, while the rich 
Saudi Arabian concession 
is in American hands. 

3 The Eisenhower admini- 
3 stration, working hand in 

2 glove with the oil com- 

• panies, is up to it’s ears in 

3 political intrigue in the 

• Middle East. The secret 

2 maneuvers come under 

• the heading of “defense 

3 secrets,” but it is quite 
3 clear that American diplo- 

2 macy is engaged in a life 
J and death struggle with 

3 all — British, Russian, or 
3 whatever other influence 

2 — that might threaten its 

• dominant position. 

• * * * 

3 Syria and the United 
2 States have reached a 
2 diplomatic impasse. The 
• Russians appear to be do- 


minating the situation in 
that country. 

Russian naval strength, 
in the form of submarines 
in force, appears to be es- 
tablishing bases in Ara- 
bian ports . Russia pre- 
sents the appearance of 
helping the struggle 
against imperialism only 
because the current ac- 
tivities of London and 
Washington are so op- 
posite, so mercenary. 

Nowhere in the Middle 
East does any force ap- 
pear, even slightly demo- 
cratic, with any courage 
to defy the feudal leader- 
ship of any of the Arab 
countries, and which in 
any way proposes a bet- 
ter life for the masses of 
the Arab peoples. 

All opposition to the 
ruling Sheiks, Kings 
and Sultans is crushed 
with the help of Ameri- 
can, British and French 
imperialism on the one 
hand, and Russian to- 
talitarian is on the other 
hand. The voice of the 
Arab masses is yet to be 
heard. 

. * * *. 

LODZ. POLAND 

Another demonstration 
this time in Lodz, Poland, 
in the form of a general 
transportation strike, fol- 
lowed by a textile strike 
has once again shown the 
dissatisfaction of the Po- 
lish workers with their 
Communist regime. Again 
it was suppressed only 
through the use of the 
Russian Red Army. 

What led to the strike, 
were the miserable work- 
ing conditions and the 
high cost of living. In 
Poland it costs 2 hours of 
labor to buy a pound of 
beef; 5 hours for a pound 
af butter; 2 weeks for a 
pair of shoes; and a month 
:or an overcoat. 

This is what is being 
passed off as “the new 
ife” under the regime of 
jomulka, who has the 
tpproval of both the Rus- 
sian and the American 
regimes. The Polish work- 
ers, on the other hand, 


• 

are once again laying 2 
down their lives in the 3 
struggle for' Bread and • 
Freedom. • 

* * * • 

YOUTH ABROAD% 3 

41 young Americans, 2 
who recently attended 2 
the Moscow Youth Festi- • 
val, have defied the tSate • 
Dept, by visiting Red 2 
China. 3 

The State Dept, is mak- 3 
ing a jackass of itself in 3 
the eyes of the world by 2 
creating a big fuss over • 
the visit. • 

The big American Press 2 
is torn between a desire 
to condemn the kids and 
support the action of the 
State Dept., and their own 
struggle with Dulles for 
permission to send their 
own reporters to Red 
China. 


We do not know if the 
kids can withstand the 2 
propaganda of the visit 
and the brain-washing, 
but so far they have been 
able to withstand the pro- 
paganda passed out by the 
State Dept. 

* * * 


BRITISH GUIANA 2 

Once again, British 3 
Guiana has elected Dr. 2 
Cheddi Jagan, the Com- • 
munist leader of the 3 
Peoples Progressive 2 
Party, to the post of Chief 2 
Minister of that British 
Crown Colqny. When he 
was elected previously, 
the British displaced him 
and called for “more de- 
mocracy.” Still, under 
their watchful eyes, the 
people have again elected 
him. 

While he has 9 seats on 
the Legislative Council 
against 5 for the opposi- 
tion, who seek unity with 
the new West Indian Fed- 
eration, the British are 
not licked. The British 
a p p o in ted Government 
has the power to appoint 
enough members to the 
Council to overcome Ja- 
gan’s legal majority and 
administratively to defeat 
the vote of the people. 


3 




3 

3 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

In all previous years of the model changeover in the 
auto shops, workers were somewhat happy for the time off, 
and because they felt they had a job ahead of them for 4 
or 5 months of steady work on the new model. Also, they 
felt there would be quite a lot of hiring of new workers 
for that length of time. Furthermore, ever since World 
War II, workers with 5 years or more seniority were not 
laid-off at all if only minor changes were made in the new 
model. 

But the majority of the workers are saying that 
this lay-off for the ’58 model is the strangest and most 
different they have ever witnessed. 

We were working on the ’58 model for a week before 
we were laid off. On our last day, workers with 3 to 8 years 
were given a clearance slip, and workers with more were 
told that that was all. No one knew, or said, when we would 
return. In previous years, they would say we would be noti- 
fied when to come back. The clearance slip means you are 
permanently laid-off — maybe you will be called and maybe 
not, no one knows anything. 

NO ONE KNOWS ANYTHING 

The foreman could not tell the employees anything. 
The stewards didn’t know what was happening. So con- 
fused was the situation that some workers said they were 
going in to work the following week and get someone to 
tell them they are laid-off and when to expect to return. 

WHAT KIND OF LABOR 

During the previous model change, the company not 
only completely changed the model, they also made a com- 
plete change in the factory. But we knew when we were 
to return. It’s different now. As some workers say, “What 
kind of security does a working man have? What kind of 
rights do we have over our labor?” 

We get a penny or so raise and our hospital insurance 
goes lip the same day. Everything, especially food, increases 
above our raise. One worker said, “Man, this is an awful 
world for working people, laboring barely to exist. We go 
to file for compensation and those long lines, with all those 
people unemployed, reminds you of the bread and soup 
lines in ’31 and ’32.” Some workers spend 5 hours before 
they get to file — it’s rougher than a day’s work. 

MANY FIRED — NONE HIRED 

To think there won’t be any new people hired on the 
new model, and they are saying there will be 5,000 that will 
not return. Automation machinery may seem to be pro- 
gress, but when it causes humans to suffer, then something 
is wrong somewhere. But the rich people do not look at 
the working people as human beings. 

The workers want some time off, in fact they need 
some time off, but their need to continue to exist is so great 
that the average worker says he wishes he could have con- 
tinued working. 

FEWER WORKERS— 

MORE INTIMIDATION AND SPEED-UP 

The daily papers are reporting that auto management 
is saying they will produce more cars in ’58 than in ’57. This 
was good news to workers 8 and 10 years ago, because they 
would have steady work. Today it is bad news, because this 
means fewer workers and more speed-up, with workers 
keeping up with the speed of the line and the machine. 
It means pressure upon us, intimidation, and firing. 

The union is not going to protect us from this. Workers 
are caught in this economic squeeze and the vise tighten- 
ing by the day. Somewhere and sometime — soon we hope 
—we must have a voice about our labor: what kind of labor 
it will be, if we are to survive and live as human beings 
should. 

Reuther goes to some other part of the world giving 
big speeches about how well we are doing here. Then he 
comes back asking for automobile to be cut $100 in price. 
What does this mean to us workers? The truth is that our 
take-home pay is only a few dollars above what it was 5 
years ago. r 

Sure, on paper we make close to a $100 a week, but to 
have a take-home pay of $70 to $75 you have to have from 
5 to 10 ^dependents. Reuther never tells workers in other 
countries about that. 

As another worker stated, “We have no peace at 
work, and it is worse when you are not meeting the 
bills. The collectors are driving you mad at home; the 
foreman and the company are driving you insane in the 
shops; and it is a fight when you demand a grievance 
from your Union,” 



MARXISM AND FREEDOM: 


What Kind of Work? 

The present Automation lay-offs andspeed-up in Auto, Coal and Steel; the vio- 
lent attacks against school integration; the mounting threat of nuclear poisoning 
even before a war — all are deadly symptois of the total crisis which stalks our lives. 

Against this, the resistance of production workers to the authoritarian demands 
of management and union bureaucrats, and the insistence of Negroes on full integra- 
tion, are part of the new passions and new forces for a way of life free from degra- 
dation and tyranny, and therefore free from threat of H-bomb destruction. 

DOMINATION OR 
CO-OPERATION? 

This is the question around 
which everything else turns: 

What kind of labor shall man 
perform? 

Is the worker always to' be 


dominated by the machine so 
that his labor and life itself 
belong to others who despise 
him? Are he and his family 
to be tormented by the in- 
creasingly arrogant demands 




Obstacle Race 

Prof., are your lungs filling with chalk-dust, book- 
dust, the dust of outer space? 

Does it choke your lectures on “Academic Freedom” 
and “Our American Heritage”? 

Come on, Prof., worm your way out of the books and 
into the sun for a breath of life. 

A little sport is good for the mind, OK? 

Take off those Ivy League togs, strip down to the 
bare facts of life. 

Here, try on this dark skin for size. 

You’ve got to squeeze a little, it came off a kid. 

Sure you can do it, aren’t we all the same under the 
skin? 

You’ll have the time of your life, great exercise, just 
SQUEEZE. 

Good, you’re in, now here’s the game. 

JUST WALK FROM HERE TO THE LITTLE RED 

SCHOOLHOUSE. ' 

That’s all there is to it. 

The trick is to get through the white eitizens of 
Little Rock. 

Go on, don’t chicken, lots of kids have tried it. 

I never thought I’d see kids trying to get into school. 

They’re marching right up to those courageous Na- 
tional Guardsmen. 

Behind the guns, clutching the school in hairy fists, 
the Governor shouts, “Go home! 

Go home, kids, you wouldn’t like school, now beat it.” 

Those are the words of Governor Fearless Faubus, 
a peace-loving, family man. 

Between the guns the kids see paper flowers on the 
kindergarten windows. 

They’d like to be inside instead of learning history 
the hard way. 

They’re making the history their kids will study on 
warm days, no heroes, just kids are making it. 

Go on, you try it, in your brand new dark skin try it. 

It will clear your head, clear your lungs, you can 
lecture a lifetime about it. 

Little Rock may break your bones but words can 
never hurt you. 

They can even cure what ails you, you’re always say- 
ing: 

“You shall know the Truth and the Truth shall make 
you free.” 

Hurry! Who’ll be the first to get through? 

— M. G. * 


of the Planners and Leaders 
for more and more produc- 
tion to be torn from his ach- 
ing back? 

Or is the worker to con- 
trol his own life and, as a 
free human being, decide 
what and how to produce 
in brotherly cooperation 
with his fellow-man? 

We were privileged to read 
the manuscript of a book 
which will be published in 
the next few weeks, Marx- 
ism and Freedom, by Raya 
Dunayevskaya. It is the first 
book we know of that de- 
scribes and analyzes man’s 
struggles for freedom — from 
the start of the factory sys- 
tem nearly 200 years ago to 
the present reality of Auto- 
mation — in terms of the ef- 
forts, needs and hopes of 
those who are most op- 
pressed. 

There is no separation here 
between what the worker 
thinks in the shop and the 
greatest theories of philoso- 
phers, historians and scient- 
ists. On the contrary, the 
book states, as a fundamen- 
tal principle of human life, 
that the only source of seri- 
ous theory is the living ac- 
tivity of the common man. 

THE ONLY ENEMY 
OF COMMUNISM 

There is no other way to 
fight Communism. Whoever 
thinks there is need only 
look at the catastrophic 
“brink-of-war” policy of 
Dulles; he need only look air 
the inhuman practice of Ar- 
kansas’ Faubus; he need only 
look at the ruthless attack 
now launched against pro- 
duction workers by manage- 
ment, union and political 
bureaucrats. (See: “Two 
Worlds,” page 5.) . 

Whoever thinks there is 
another , theory and practice 
for fighting Communism 

(Continued on Page 81 
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■ COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 

Miners’ Worry and Resentment Grow As 
District Ignores Workers’ Grievances, 
Approves Scab Violations by Operators 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

WHO CAN FACE THE NATION? 


MORGAN TOWN, W. Va. 
— The shameful treatment of 
the miners, mostly old men, 
who work in the small mines 
in this area continues. Pro- 
test meetings have been held 
spotlighting their grievances, 
but their situation remains 
unchanged. 

UMPIRE’S RULING 
AGAINST CONTRACT 

These men work in so- 
called Union mines. They 
pay their dues and are sup- 
posed to be covered by the 
Contract. 

One of the provisions in 
the contract concerns vaca- 
tion pay. If a man works in 
a mine for a year, he is to get 
$180 at vacation time; if he 
doesn’t work a year, his vaca- 
tion pay is pro-rated on a 
monthly basis. These miners 
have not seen a cent of vaca- 
tion pay. Therefore one of 
them filed a grievance. 

The District representa- 
tives and the Umpire were 
in on the case. The Umpire’s 
decision was that He would 
be paid by the operator for 
each car of coal that these 
men loaded. This money was 
to be turned over to a local 
bank and the men were to 
receive it at vacation time. 

Besides the fact that the 
decision is strictly against 
the contract and the men, 
but for the coal operators, 
another fact is that these 


men wouldn’t load enough 
cars in a year to make the 
$180 at 11c per car. They 
were given another kick to 
add to their many griev- 
ances. 

DISTRICT AGREES 
WITH DECISION 

In the first place, the 
Umpire’s job is to aid in the 
interpretation of the con- 
j tract where no agreement 
can be reached by an ag- 
grieved party and manage- 
ment. He is stepping com- 
pletely out of his jurisdiction 
when he tries actually to 
change a provision which is 
as specific as the vacation 
clause. This has been negoti- 
ated-. The umpire is supposed 
to see to it that it is carried 
out in cases of dispute. 

But even though the 
Umpire did overstep his 
bounds, the District of- 
ficers were involved in the 
discussion arising out of 
the case. Instead of bring- 
ing the Umpire sharply 
back in line, they agreed 
with his decision. 

These District representa- 
tives are specifically charged 
with the responsibility of 
making sure that the pro- 
visions of the contract are 
carried out. Lord knows that 
when there is a wildcat 
strike they are thefirst ones 
on the scene, yelling that the 
men are violating the con- 
tract, that they have to go 


back to work. Why aren’t 
they as “responsible” now? 
The issue involved isn’t one 
to tax their brains. There is 
no matter of interpretation 
involved. The vacation 
clause is a flat statement, 
understandable to anyone 
who can read. 

ANOTHER BETRAYAL 

One fact is inescapably 
clear. These District of- 
ficers calmly participated 
in, and agreed to, a de- 
cision which was not only 
contrary to contract, but 
which actually took away 
from these men something 
that was fought for and 
won in contract negotia- 
tions. 

Th^ matter is by no means 
over. The men directly in- 
volved are understandably 
bitter and angry at this 
kind of double-dealing. The 
miners working in the larger 
mines are watching these 
I developments with growing 
concern. There is no question 
but that their own operators 
know what is going on. 

If the Umpire and the 
District can get away with 
something which is so 
clearly against the contract 
and for the coal operators, 
the men are wondering 
how long it will be before 
something like this will be 
“negotiated” for them by 
the District and their own 
operators. 


The big question of today 
is: Who can Face the Na- 
tion? Well, I don’t know of 
anyone, except the poor 
Negro people, who have to 
.face not only the whole na- 
tion of people, but also the 
whole white army of people 
who have guns, swords and 
poison gas. 

ONE OF A KIND? 

Just so it is something to 
destroy the poor Negro’s 
soul, just to keep him from 
sitting on the bus beside the 
whites, or to try to go to 
any of their white schools. 
They say that God meant for 
each nation of people not to 
mix, but just stay one of a 
kind. They seem to think 
that Negroes are trying to 
mix with them, to marry 
their white women or men. 

We are not trying to 
change their white life or 
mix with them as much as 
they try to mix with the 
black folks, who are only 
trying to be free Ameri- 
cans, to go into any public 
place as the whites do. 

NORTH SUPPORTS 
SOUTH 

The Southern white people 
don’t seem to think the 
Negro people should have 
any freedom to do anything 
with them, but to be a slave 
for them for ever. 

And there are so many 
white Northern people 
who take sides with the 
South, on the way the 
Southern whites want to 
still hold on with their low 


down ways against the col- 
ored people. 

If you want to know some- 
thing, it is that the South is 
trying to keep the Negro 
back so far because they are 
afraid the colored people 
will do something against 
their white children for 
what they themselves have 
done to the older ones. 

SCHOOL INTEGRATION 

The President of the Unit- 
ed States told the people at 
the White House that he was 
going down South to make 
the white Southerners move 
those National Guardsmen 
away from those schools, and 
let the colored people go to 
school wherever they want 
to. 

But the Southerners know 
how little the President 
means to do to stop their 
fighting against the colored 
people. They know that 
whenever the Negroes get 
ready to stay there and fight 
for what they want, things 
will change. Just like the 
bus boycott in Alabama, a 
victory which will always 
stand. 

STAY AND FIGHT 

So that is the way it is 
about colored children go- 
ing to the same schools. 
There is nothing to do but 
stay there and fight for what 
they want, just ' like they 
are doing. They want to live 
just as bad as you do, so let 
us stay there and fight for 
our freedom. 


Mine Super Lies to Stale Safety Inspector, 
Danger to Miners' Health Goes Unchecked 


CASSVILLE, W. Va. — 
We’ve been trying to get 
water for the pinners on the 
continuous miner for a long 
time. They’ve got the hoses 
and everything on it. All 
they need is the spray fixture 
to spray the top when we’re 
pinning. We’ve told them 
about it plenty of times, but 
they still haven’t done any- 
thing about it. 

BREATHE ROCK DUST 

It’s dangerous when you’re 
drilling in that rock and you 
have to breathe that fine 
dust in the air. That rock 
dust is a lot more dangerous 
than coal dust. 

I know when I was pinning 
on a conventional pinning 
machine, they said we had to 
use water when we were 
drilling. As a matter of fact, 
they were going to send me 
out one day when they 
caught me pinning without 
water. If it was dangerous 
then, it’s dangerous now. 

SUPER COVERS UP 

When the state safety in- 
spector was here last week, 
he cattle on the section with 
the super. It just so happen- 
ed that we were drilling 
through a cross bar to pin it 
to the top. 

The state inspector noticed 
we were drilling without 
water and mentioned it. The 
super knows we don’t have 
the spray fixtures on the 
machine, but he covered up 
real quick. He told the in- 
spector that we -didn’t use 
water when we were drilling 
through wood because the 
;wet wood would bind the 
auger! 


The inspector swallowed 
that and the super got out of 
a spot. But we’re still on it 
until we get those spray 
fixtures. 


More Than He’s Worth 

SCOTTS RUN, W. Va. — 
We were going down in the 
cage at the beginning of the 
shift. A boss was going down 
with us. One of the men 
asked him a question about 
a problem that had come up 
on the section. 

The boss said that he didn’t 
know what to do about it. 

The miner said: “Why 
don’t you know what to do 
about it? You’re the one 
who’s getting paid to do the 
thinking about these things, 
not us.” . 

Another miner chimed in 
with, “Yeah, the company 
pays him a salary to do the 
thinking all right. But if he 
was paid what his thinking 
was worth, he and his family 
would starve to death.” 


f . ! 

Negro Farmer Shoots Cross-Burning Night Riders in Alabama 


SELMA, Ala. — Because, As a matter of fact, Negro 


the Tuskegee boycott is put- 
ting a lot of white business- 
men out of business, after 
they have lived off of us for 
years, the whites are trying 
to force Negro businesses out 
by getting white wholesalers 
to quit supplying them. This 
has not been very successful. 


business has steadily in- 
creased. 

Now they’re trying to in- 
timidate Negroes out of 
business by night riders 
burning crosses. 

NIGHT RIDERS > 

In the farm areas around 
Selma, Negroes outnumber 


Reader Writes Open Letter to Gov. Williams (Mich) 


It is fine to see you take a 
strong stand on the Negro 
question in Little Rock, but 
how about taking strong ac- 
tion at home, in Michigan? 

Take the City of Midland, 
Michigan, home of the larg- 
est chemical plant in the 
country, the Dow Chemical 
Corp. This firm employs no 
Negroes and has a policy 
which prohibits hiring Ne- 
groes. Through company 
domination of the City of 
Midland, it is impossible for 
a Negro to rent a home, or to 
buy a home, or to get a job 
anywhere in Midland. 


“Stupid and One-Sided ” 

“Private property has made us so stupid and one-sided 
that any kind of object is ours only when we have it, i.e., 
when it exists for us as capital, or when we possess it 
directly — eat it, drink it, wear it, live in it, etc. — in short, 
use it. But ? from the point of view of private property, all 
these direct forms of possession, in their turn, exist only 
as means to life: and the life to which these serve as means 
is the life of private property = labor and capitalization. 

“Therefore, in place of all the physical and spiritual: 
senses, there is the sense of possession, which is the simple 
alienation of all these senses. To such absolute poverty has; 
human essence had to be reduced in order to give birth to 
its inner wealth!” — Karl Marx 


(from, "Private Property and Communism") ' 


Midland is not the only 
city in Michigan where the 
unwritten law against Ne- 
groes is practiced. You 
know, as well as I, that most 
of Upper Michigan practices 
discrimination against Ne- 
groes and the State adminis- 
tration does nothing about it. 

The State F. E. P. C. is 
laughed at by hundreds of 
employers, throughout Mich- 
igan, who continue to dis- 
criminate in their employ- 
ment policies, fearing noth- 
ing harsher from the State 
than a slap on the wrist. 

SCHOOL SEGREGATION 

Look into the school situa- 
tion in East Detroit, where 
Negroes have been attending 
school for years up to now. 
This year they have been 
found to be living on the 
wrong side of the street and 
have been forced to transfer 
to schools in Roseville. . 

Need I also remind you 
that Mayor Hubbard, of the 
lily-white City of Dearborn, 
hot only shows the face of 
fascism, he flaunts it by 
praising the White Citizens 
Councils? 

— “For Human Rights” 
Howell, htich. 


whites 4 or 5 to 1, and in 
some places as high as 10 to 
1. The KKK burned a cross 
on one Negro’s place here. 
He did the only thing any- 
one would do to protect his 
home and loved ones: he shot 
at them. They turned tail 
and disappeared. 

The next day, a group of 
Negroes went around among 
the white community in Ty- 
ler asking who were those 
low-down night riders who 
burned the cross. 

v 

These whites said it was 
awful and none of their ac- 
tions. They said none of 
them would do it because 
they do business with us, and 
we’re neighbors, and they 
wouldn’t treat us that way. 
They said they didn’t know 
exactly who the night riders 
were but they heard it was a 
group of whites from San- 
dusky, about 40 miles away. 

CROSS-EXCHANGE 

We feel pretty sure that 
they were telling the truth 
about not burning the cross 
here. We also feel pretty 
sure that these whites go to 
other communities, and do to 
Negroes there what those 
Sandusky whites came here 
to do to us. That way they 
figure they can cover them- 
selves and if it ever came to 
court they couldn’t be iden- 
tified. 

— Negro Farmer 


SEPTEMBER, 1957 NEWS & LETTERS 

MODEL CHANGEOVER: 

New Chrysler Speed-Up and Lay-Offs Remind 
Auto Worker of The Way It Was in '32-'33 


DETROIT — We have just 
gone back to work (on 
Sept. 23) at Chrysler after 
the’ 58 model changeover. 
It reminds me of the way 
it was back in 1932 and 
1933. They told us that any 
production we didn't make 
this hour .would be added 
on to the next hour; and 
what we didn’t make to- 
day we’d have to make to- 
morrow; and what we 
didn’t make this week we’d 
have to make next week — 
or else. Are we going back 
to the slave days? 

They told us if we couldn’t 
make production there are 


; Aug. 4, 1957 

5 “I take time to write 
£ you a few lines today and 

* let you know how things 
: are in this great city, New- 
: ark. Well, the town is all 
| right, but work is rough. 

: No production on any line 
j and you can guess the rest. 

■ A slave shop, but I think 
: we can work it down and 
: make it a better place to 

■ work. I think all Dodge- 
: Mam is coming down here 

■ to work. 

• ' 

* 

: WHAT A UNION 

m 

■ * 

5 “Here is another funny 
: thing: all of the stewards 

■ work, and the Local presi- 
: dent does too. He is stock 
\ handler. 

j “If I want a chief stew- , 
: ard I have to tell the 
: boss and he will go for 
[ him — if he thinks I have 
: a grievance. If not, No. 

: So you see what a Union 
: we got here. 

; “I have a relief job. I 
: relieve 10 men and I make 
| $2.51 per hour. Foreman 

■ is one job I wouldn’t have. 

[ Those crazy guys don’t 
| walk around, they run. 

; My boss has got 3 opera- 
j tions and 20 men to look 
| after. I’m going to quit 
j when the boss gets a 
: broom and sticks it in his 

j and starts sweeping 

: the floor at the same time. 

£ Ha, ha. 

“I don’t think Negroes 
: are getting very much dis- 
j crimination here. I was 
: talking to one from body 
: shop and he said he was 
£ treated good by every- 

■ body, but I can’t tell what 
: they do yet. 

j “You tell all of our 
; friends to stay away 
| from here if they don’t 
£ want to work like a 
[ slave.” 

: * * * 

| Aug. 11, 1957 

• “I am still slaving, but 
j it will make a man out of 
£ you or it will kill you — I 
[ think it’s going to kill me. 

| Ha, ha. Now let’s get down 
: to business: 
s 

j NEW PLANT— 

■ OLD GRIEVANCES 

m 

M 

£ “We are working under 
| a UAW-CIO Union. What 
| a Union! But I think we 
£ can build it up so it will 
| be all right, 
j “The president said he 
£ would go along with us 


plenty of men on the streets 
who will. Then they turn 
around and tell the foremen 
if they can’t make us get pro- 
duction they’ll get foremen 
who know how to do it. 

Some of the foremen have 
even asked to be cut back 
and are working on the jobs 
they used to supervise. They 
say they wouldn’t have the 
job again the way the com- 
pany has cut men and in- 
creased operations. They 
even cut back 250 foremen 
and 40 from personnel. 

We’re running the same 
amount of production on the 
new model with half, and in 


Detroiters but he and the 
committeemen and chief 
Stewards still work. We 
have made a little prog- 
ress though, we have 
stopped foremen from 
working on the lines, and 
have got more relief men, 
and have stopped them 
from speeding the lines up 
and down. The company 
said they would put all of 
us on our right jobs after 
the changeover. We’ll 
have to wait and see. 

“Well, I am still in there 
swinging. I have turned 
in two grievances: 1) for 
18 minutes changing time, 
and 2) for another relief 
of 30 minutes in the morn- 
ing and one in the eve- 
ning. Right now we only 
get 10 minutes in the 
morning and 10 minutes 
in the evening, and that’s 
not enough. 

“Here’s what takes the 
cake: Our Union hall is a 
room on the second floor, 
about 20x20, which has 
about 18 or 20 chairs. Last 
Monday night we had a 
general membership meet- 
ing. So many Detroiters 
were there the president 
was afraid the floor would 
collapse and said to stand 
around the walls, just in 
case. He said we would 
start making plans to get 
a bigger hall. He said he 
was depending on the De- 
troit boys to help make a 
good Union. If that’s what 
he wants we got it. Oh, I 
think in time we can get 
a better place to work — if 
we live through it. 

HELL IN THE SHOP 

“The boys tell me they 
have hell in the trim shop. 
It’s the worst place in the 
whole shop to work. We 
have a beautiful shop and 
a lot of new Automation, 
but the worst thing is the 
company doesn’t have the 
right tools to work with 
and that makes it hell. 

“In the booths they have 
5 men: 4 grinders and one 
blow-off man. They run 
30 jobs an hour but this is 
the catch: they run 2- and 
'4-door hard- tops, 2- and 
4-door sedans, and 2- and 
4-door station wagons, in- 
cluding a few Dodges. 
Each grinder has 3 motors 
to use and it keeps him 
going as fast as he can to 
keep up.” 


some places one-third the 
manpower we had on the ’57 
model. There’s not a bit of 
change in the new model 
either, except a little change 
in the tail-light and a little 
in the grill. 

LAY-OFFS PILE UP 

A man has to work so 
damn fast he can’t take care 
of his own arms and legs. 
There’ll be plenty of us all 
torn up if this keeps on. Take 
the Trim dept.: on the ’57 
model theer were 2,600 men, 
counting day and night. Now 
there are only 1,300. They 
cut manpower by 50 per cent 
but they cut production only 
by 15 per cent — and already 
they’re asking for 5 per cent 
! more production. 

This time they cut from 
one - half to two - thirds, 
i Last year they cut from 
one-third to one-half. Just 
add it up and you can see 
how many thousands of 
auto workers Chrysler 
dumped on the street per- 
manently in the one year 
since they changed Horn 
their ’56 model to the Au- 
tomation “Forward Look.” 

The first day back all the 
stewards went down to have 
a meeting with the Local of- 
ficers. All the stewards, 
Green Slate, Rank & File, 
Independent, were unanim- 
ous that the Local had better 
do something at once or they 
all threatened to drop their 
steward buttons right then 
and there. They said that if 
they have to work under 
these conditions while hav- 
ing a Union, they may as 
well admit to the company 
that they have no Union and 
dump their buttons. 

DOUBLE-TALK 

The Local officers asked 
them to keep their buttons 
and to go back and quietly 
tell the men in their depart- 
ments not to do any more 
production than last year. 
They said if management 
fires a man, we’ll shut the 
place down. 

On Wednesday morning 
(Sept. 25) Dept. 90 walked 
out and shut the place down. 
We expect that management 
will fire the 2 chief stewards 
there. . 

Now, the local officers tell 
us to stay on the job if a man 
is fired because that makes 
too many problems. The im- 
port problem, they say, they 
have to settle with the com- 
pany is production. But if 
they also have to worry 
about getting fired men back 
it takes away from the main 
problem and gives the com- 
pany an out not to negotiate 
on production! 

TOO BUSY TO MEET 

They also said they want 
to take a strike vote to have 
the authorization when they 
meet the company. They do 
this every year but they 
don’t use it and things get 
worse and worse. 

We went down to the Lo- 
cal Hall and told them we 
wanted to have the strike 
vote meeting this Sunday 
(Sept. 29) . We were told that 
the Hall is rented out for this 
Sunday but we’ll have the 
meeting next Sunday, or as 
soon as possible after that. 

Whose hall is this sup- 
posed to be anyway? 

*'' W: •‘--Body Worker 




LETTERS FROM NEWARK, DELAWARE: 

‘Stay Away from Here If You Don’t Want to 
Work Like a Slave,” Chrysler Worker Writes 


Page Three 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

NEW "UNION-BUSTING" IN DETROIT 


What is going to happen 
to Detroit? The compan- 
ies in this town are hell 
bent to wipe out the Un- 
ions and the solidarity of 
workers. Not Reuther’s 
bent to wipe out the Un- 
ion of workers, working 
together and fighting the 
threat of Automation to 
their lives. 

I bet every company 
throughout the country is 
looking at this spot to see 
what is happening. 

One way they are break- 
ing up this union town is to 
move shops or departments 
to non-union shops in other 
states. 

The little shop I work in 
told us, about 2 weeks ago, 
that come the first of the 
year, due to business and 
economic reasons, they will 
move the jobs out of the De- 
troit plant to their Ohio 
plant. It will mean a general 
lay off. 

UNION IS HELPLESS 

The first reaction, when 
the stewards went around 
with the news, was to put 
our tools down and stop 
working. Some of us asked 
the Union what were they 
going to do. The Union said 
there was nothing they could 
do about it. 

I wondered how some could 
say, “Well, it’s the company’s 
money and shop to do with 
as they please.” Most of the 
workers have spent 15 to 18 
years of their life working 
here. There are many men 
here who are well over 45 
years of age, and some are 
in their 5Q’s. Where will 
these workers go? How will 
they live? Some women in 
their 40’s are working to 
supplement what their hus- 
bands bring home from the 
auto shops. Some are sup- 
porting themselves. Where 
will they go? 

A few of the younger wo- 
men, whose husbands are 
laid-off permanently with 
this model change-over, are 
talking of picking up, selling 
their homes, and moving to 
other states. Will it be any 
better in those other states? 


Once the Unions are busted 
in this town it won’t take 
long in other places, 

SPREAD THE LIE 

The foremen try to spread 
the lie that it is the people’s 
own fault, because they 
don’t produce enough and 
sit around and talk. When I 
hear this kind of malarkey 
being spread around it in- 
furiates me. This type of 
work is supposed to be pre- 
cision work. When the job 
is completed it costs thou- 
sands of dollars, and a profit 
of thousands of dollars is 
made on each job. It is very 
precise work and you cannot 
sit at it all day, or you would 
go a little mad. 

This is also a lily white 
shop, and so prejudice has 
been brought in too. One 
. or 2 workers blame it all 
on the Negro people. Don’t 
ask me how or why. I told 
one man he was being a 
little ridiculous since this 
shop has always discrimi- 
nated. 

Many of the women don’t 
want to fight the company 
in any way because they say 
the shop is too small to win 
any support from the gover- 
nor or mayor. And if we are 
locked-out and fired because 
of a strike we cannot collect 
unemployment insurance in 
this town. 

PLAYING POLITICS 

The companies know that 
Reuther is playing politics 
and is no longer behind the 
production worker. The 
South is bringing its full 
force to keep the white and 
Negro people segregated. 
The world goes from one fire 
spot to the next where war 
might break out. And the at- 
tempts to break the backs of 
the workers all go hand in 
hand. 

Young workers are out be- 
cause they have no seniority. 
Older workers are too old to 
get jobs. If you strike you 
can’t get unemployment in- 
surance. They try to make us 
fight among ourselves. 

And through It all, work- 
ing people are asking, what ' 
will we do? Where will we 
get work and what kind of 
work will we do? 


Efficiency and Deficiency— at $1 an Hour 


MARYLAND — In popular 
magazines almost every 
month, the people of the 
United States are told (cour- 
tesy of the power companies) 
how efficient privately 
owned power is. 

To the men who work for 
the power company here, 
efficiency means a deficiency 
in pay. Temporary em- 
ployees receive a dollar an 
hour. The permanent em- 
ployees get around $1.25 at 
the most, except for some of 
the top foremen. 

All of the guys I work 
with are temporary except 
for the foreman. We had an 
efficiency lecture not too 
long ago, where we really 
got “chewed.” We are doing 
as much, if not more, than 
was done last year, per man. 
The wheel that “chewed us 
out” realized that, but he is 
looking for progress (in- 
creased efficiency). 

Our foreman, while argu- 
ing with this wheel private- 


ly, gave him a pretty good 
answer. He asked him, “Af- 
ter all, how much efficiency 
do you expect for a buck an 
hour?” 


DETROIT EDITING 
COMMITTEE 
MEETS 

EVERY SUNDAY 
EVENING 
7 TO 9 P.M ? 

AT 

8067 GRAND RIVER 
(1 FLIGHT UP) 


LOS ANGELES EDITING 
COMMITTEE 
MEETS 

EVERY FRIDAY EVENING 
AT 8 P.M. 

AT 

1904 S. ARLINGTON AVE. 
(Cor. Washington Bird.) 

. ROOM 203 



EDITORIALS 

School Integration and Human Rights 

In 1954, the Supreme Court of the United States out- 
lawed segregation in the public schools. Ever since, this 
has been one of the first political questions on the mind 
and agenda of many people, not only in this corner but in 
every corner of the globe. Although the courts gave the 
Southern states and their reactionary leaders 2 years to 
adjust and comply with the decision, many white Southern- 
ers yell they never will comply. To which some white 
Northerners say, “You have our support.” 

They have pulled every trick in the book, and some 
that are not in the book, to avoid integration. On the other 
hand, so-called liberals and Union leaders are saying: It’s 
awful because people of other parts of the world see that 
we are not practicing what we preach, and it makes it hard 
to sell our democracy to them. 

Three years have passed since the decision was handed 
down. This year, 1957,- the Negroes want the law to be put 
into practice. Many have enrolled their children in white 
schools for the first time in history. The reactionaries and 
agitators rose in force, rejecting the Negroes and ignoring 
the Supreme Court order. No other group in this country, 
or the whole world for that matter, could do it and go free. 
If it were any other question in the world except the Negro 
question, this, government would enforce its demands upon 
them. 

Several years ago, Congressman Adam Clayton Powell 
stated, at the Bandung Conference in Asia, that in recent 
years a total change had occurred in this country, and that 
the Negro had gained and was gaining his full and just 
rights. Maybe for Powell, and a few other Negroes in cer- 
tain sections of the country, it is true. But ask 9 little chil- 
dren in Arkansas if this is true. Ask Negroes in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, Georgia, or any rank and file Negro in this 
country. Or Powell can ask Kasper, Gov. Faubus or any 
of the Southern Governors, and he will get the answer: No. 

Thurgood Marshall of the NAACP recently stated that 
they had got the Supreme Court decision passed. Now, he 
said, ordinary Negroes must not sit home and wait for the 
leaders to come and drive their children to school in Cadil- 
lac cars. Everyone is wondering how many adult Negroes 
— to say nothing of the whites who seem to be so utterly 
lacking in character and courage — would have the nerve 
and determination these Southern children have. What 
man or woman could march in the face of an army and a, 
violent mob? Surely not Marshall nor the other national 
Negro leaders. > 

Practically every Negro feels that Faubus and the 
Southern governors planned this at their Southern Gover- 
nors’ conference, last year, as a way to stop the move 
finally taken by the administration after years of incessant 
struggle by Negroes. They are wondering what these Gov- 
ernors are planning now. 

The daily papers played up the fact that Gov. Faubus’ 
son is going to an integrated college. And when Faubus 
arrived in Newport to confer with the president he was 
widely photographed shaking hands with a Negro reporter. 
How cheap do they hope to play with Negroes for their 
votes? 

Eisenhower is the president of the United States. Fau- 
bus is the governor of one state. Yet they came together 
as two heads of state on an equal level — and Faubus 
emerged the stronger for he has not stepped back one inch 
from his position.' 

Despicable violence against children had to occur be- 
fore the president finally acted. By then, the Negroes had 
made it clear that they would not swerve from the cause of 
freedom, and there had already been a world-wide outcry 
against the outrage in Little Rock, USA. 

When finally the president moved to enforce desegre- 
gation in Arkansas — and what a picayune desegregation 
it is — he said it was because law, not man, is supreme. 

Another Republican president who, in his time, was 
also widely criticized for his vascillations on the question 
of human rights, Lincoln, at least had the grace to cloak 
his reality in lofty sentiment when he spoke of govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

The net result has been to transform the question of 
human rights into an insidious debate on “States’ rights.” 
They hope thereby to bury the living question of segrega- 
tion — which blights all of American life — under a dead 
mountain of pious hypocrisy, while the evil continues to 
gnaw at our vitals unchecked and intensified. The Negroes, 
to their everlasting credit, do not and will not allow this to 
go unchallenged. It is time the whites prove themselves 
as fellow-members of the human race. 
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MODEL CHANGE-OVER 

Nobody knows anything 
at Chrysler - Mack. We 
went into work one day 
and got cards with green 
stripes on them. Every 
worker had to go running 
around to find out what it 
meant. We found out we 
were now under Plymouth 
division instead of stamp- 
ing. No one knew about it. 
They just sprung it on us. 

They are also pitching 
workers against each 
other by saying that if 
one division has over- 
time the other cannot 
share. But at the same 
time any worker can be 
shifted around in either 
division. 

Chrysler Worker. 

Detroit 


I am the wife of a 
Chrysler employee who is 
laid off with 5 years sen- 
iority. I understand our 
great president Walter 
Reuther has asked the 
company to cut the price 
of their cars $100 each. I 
am wondering if Walter 
Reuther and his staff ex- 
pect to feed these little 
ones of ours, and all other 
workers’ who are laid off 
and have no jobs and no 
prospects' of getting any 
work, or even being called 
back on their previous 
jobs. 

I wonder if Reuther 
thinks this $100 proposi- 
tion will solve the prob- 
lem of buying clothes and 
shoes for sending our 
children to school. I can’t 
go to Welfare and get any 
food and clothes for my 
children, for we put all 
the money we had and 
could get hold of down 
on our house. That gives 
me a contract to hold on 
my house, and so Welfare 
will give me nothing. 

Now, as I understand, 
Reuther has a great part 
to play in cleaning up and 
tearing down the slum 
areas. But not a thought 
does he give to the people 
who live there. He isn’t 
satisfied in throwing these 
children’s Dads out of 
work — now he wants to 
tear down the homes they 
live in. I’d like to see these 
houses come down, too — 1 
but not if we have to live 
in the street. What in this 
world will this man think 
of doing next? 

Disgusted Housewife. 

Detroit 


After this change of 
model we know and 
realize our chief stew- 
ard elections are coming 
up. Are we going to do 
as we’ve been doing or 
are we going to elect 
some chief stewards that 
will represent the pro- 
duction workers? 

Chrysler Worker. 

Detroit. 


I remember how we 
got kicked around be- 
fore we had the Union, 
and how good it felt 
when we got the Union 
and you could come into 
the shop like a man. But 
the way they’re kicking 
us around now it looks 
like some of us are going 
to have to stand up and 
fight, whether we want 
to or not. The production 
worker is looking for 
some way out. 

Chrysler-Trim 
Detroit 
* * * 

IS THIS SO? 

Olga Madar’s brother, 
Arthur, ran for Council- 
man recently. Olga works 
for the International UAW 
in a responsible job. I un- 
derstand she used the 
Union mailing list to cam- 
paign for her brother, who 
is a Republican and strict- 
ly against labor. 

I remember when Don 
Frankensteen did the same 
when his brother was run- 
ning and Emil Mazey had 
him fired from the Inter- 
national payroll — which 
was right because it is 
against Union rules to do 
this. 

I would like to know 
who gave Olga the author- 
ity to use the facilities that 
we built and Our dues 
money makes possible. I 
am sure that the money 
could have been better 
spent for the production, 
worker, who needs all the 
help he can get now. What 
is her Union background 
anyway that she thinks 
she can do this? 

Old UAW Member 
Detroit 


SCHOOL INTEGRATION 

Gov. Faubus said on TV 
that the only way to get 
rid of prejudice is through 
“education.” That is really 
too much! 

First of all, he is depriv- 
ing the Negro children of 
their right to a free and 
equal education. Second- 
ly, he is trying to “edu- 
cate” the white children 
to be prejudiced, through 
his actions. 

But Governor Faubus is 
right in a way he knows 
nothing about. History 
does not happen in law 
books, but in the lives of 
people. People are “edu- 
cated” through the strug- 
gles they carry on. 

A court decision for 
integration means noth- 
ing until it is put into 
effect by the Negro chil- 
dren themselves. And 
when they have to do 
this in the face of Na- 
tional Guardsmen and 
jeering mobs, then it is 
truly an “educational 
experience” for all con- 
cerned. 

Mother of l|st Grader, 
Detroit i - 


Though the Attorney 
General of South Carolina 
protested, “It’s against 
public policy!” 5 Hungar- 
ian refugee students regis- 
tered at Allen University 
this fall. Previously it was 
an all-Negro school. 

University Student, 

Detroit 
* * * 

I do hope your paper 
will give as much pormin- 
ance to the fact that the 
Hungarian Freedom 
Fighter, Andrew Toth, en- 
rolled in an all-Negro col- 
lege in South Carolina, 
Allen University, as you 
gave to the criticism by 
some Negroes against the 
Hungarian refugees. 

South Carolin’s govern- 
or retaliated by withdarw- 
ing accreditation from the 
school. Although they are 
no longer recognized, the 
faculty and students de- 
cided to stick it out. This 
is the kind of solidarity I 
had long wished for in the 
South. 

Norris, Term. 

* * * 

NEGRO STRUGGLE 

First, I am a white 
man. I’m godfather to a 
little boy who is a 
Negro. If you let people 
say as Miner’s Wife in 
West Virginia did (see 
News & Letters, August 
1957), you folks will 
lose all that you won! 

Also, why not boycott 
Lawrence Welk? He has 
only Catholics and no 
Negroes. I know. 

Good luck from a 
white subscriber. I’m 
trying to get some more 
to take News & Letters. 

New York City 
* * * 

• Thank you for your, 
good wishes. We look for- 
ward to hearing from you 

again. — Ed. 

* * * 

When an out-of-towner 
comes in, down South, 
they have a group of 10 
young men or so watching 
your car. They caught a 
fellow throwing lye on a 
car, took him down to po- 
1 i c e headquarters and 
found out that he was a 
detective that had been 
throwing the lye all the 
time. 

I didn’t stay to find out 
what they did to him, but 
I can guess. Nothing. Just 
like what they did to the 
fellow that killed that Till 
boy. 

Negro Miner, 

Osage, W.Va. 

* * * 

The ones behind all this 
segregation and the ones 
that fear integration the 
most are the plantation 
owners and farmers. 
They’ll lose their field 
hands. 

Once a colored man 
starts working on a white 
man’s farm down there, 
he is usually in debt for 
the rest of his life unless 
he picks himself up and 
moves on. This happens 
not only to . the Negro 
worker but also the white 
worker, but it is harder 
on the Negro. 

Miss. -Born 

White Worker. 

Detroit 
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Views 


Hurrah for Louis Arm- 
strong. I hope he doesn’t 
take the trip for the state 
department. It’s about 
time Negro artists stopped 
letting themselves be used 
as pawns to depict human 
relations which don’t exist 
and which give the im- 
pression that anyone from 
Louissana can get to the 
top. 

What is particularly 
heartening to me as a 
white is .that for the first 
time the leading Negro 
artists backed him, spe- 
cifically Lena Horne and 
Eartha Kitt. 

I may be wrong but it 
seems to me that Miss 
Kitt’s feeling revealed 
that she too has been sub- 
jected to shocking humili- 
ation — in that New York 
night club when John Ire- 
land was her escort. 

White Professional 
Lexington, Ky. 

* * * 

It seems to me that 
Louis Armstrong had no 
right to call Eisenhower, 
“two faced,” or to say the 
government could go to 
hell after he has made the 
fortune he has in this 
country. 

Salesman 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

MIDDLE EAST 

The Middle East, always 
a political powder keg, be- 
came even more explosive 
when Russia achieved the 
dominant position in 
Syria. The shipment of 
vast quantities of Russian 
arms to Syria has been 
matched by an American 
air-lift of quantities of 
arms to Jordan, neighbor 
of both Syria and Israel. 
There are current reports 
that these arms are being 
smuggled back and forth 
across the borders of these 
uneasy Arab states. Israel 
knows that the arms sup- 
plied by both sides could 
be used against her. 

* * * 

The Russian and Ameri- 
can fleets are conducting 
naval maneuvers in the 
Mediterranean, where a 
stray Shot in the wrong 
place could set off a gen- 
eral war. 

* * * 

It seems clear that the 
whole area is now but a 
pawn in the larger strug- 
gle for world domination, 
being fought by Russia 
and the United States. So 
long as that situation per- 
sists, there can be no true 
self-determination of the 
Arab peoples, or any real 
peace for Israel. 

Veteran, U.S.N. 

New Jersey 


CRITICISM 

I think that much of the 
space in News & Letters 
has little or no value. 

The personal chit-chat of 
the Youth and Women’s 
Column are little better 
than useless. They fail to 
deal with problems in any 
depth, relating the par- 
ticular to the general, or 
to pose any solutions to 
them. Also, the letters are 
of a generally low stand- 
ard. I can see little use in 
having a letter column 
that contains comments of 
the same type and stand- 
ard as one would get if one 
went for a walk in any 
working class district. 

R. C. 

Newcastle, England 
* * * 

TEACHING & LEARNING 

Students take many dif- 
ferent kinds of summer 
vacations from the local 
brain factory, West Va. 
University. Some really 
live it up, although I 
think most of the students 
here take some sort of job 
during the summer. They 
take them for different 
reasons, though. 

One girl at school had 
quite a problem this sum- 
mer! Her father gave her 
a car for her birthday, so 
her problem was what to 
do with the money she 
earned during vacation. I 
think she finally decided 
on a color-TV set for her 
mother to replace the old 
’56 black-and-white job! 

Working Student, 

West Virginia 
* * * 

In my U.S. History class 
we have a grading system 
which I think is very fair. 
It divides the grades into 
3 categories. First, are reg- 
ular assignments, such as 
questions from a text 
book; in this category an 
A is 4 points, B is 3 points, 
C is 2 points, D is 1 point 
and F is 0. Next, are oral 
reports and book reports 
where an A is 8 points, B 
is 6 points, C is 4 points, 
D is 2 points and F is 0. 
Finally are the tests, 
where an A is 12 points, 
B is 9 points, C is 6 points, 
D is 3 points, and F is 0. 

I won’t go into any more 
detail about it, but the 
reason I think it is fair is 
because anyone can copy 
reports, etc., but on tests, 
which show what you 
have really learned, you 
are graded highest. 

15-Year-Old, 

Los Angeles. 

* * * ; -X' 

WHY A MARRIED 
WOMAN WANTS TO 
WORK 

I coax my husband lots 
of time to let me go to 
work. He doesn’t want me 
to, but I went to work 
once when he was laid 
off for a long time, and I 
still think of all the fun I 
had. I think what I miss 
most is the other girls I 
worked with and the good 
times we had. 

Even my housework 
was easier when I was 
working out. I used to 
breeze through the house- 
work then. 


It was summer - time, 
and after work I used to 
beat it home so I could 
change clothes and then 
my husband and I would 
go to a lot we had plant- 
ed. I’d work in the garden 
until 6, come home and 
get supper, wash the 
dishes, play with the kids 
until it was time to put 
them to bed, do my scrub- 
bing and washing and 
ironing after they were in 
bed — and I still felt better 
than I do now. 

I felt alive. Now 
everything seems so mo- 
notonous. I feel that all 
I do now is sit and look 
at the same 4 walls 
every day. 

* * - * 

If you get too fed up, 
you can always take off 
somewhere with the kids, 
or with some woman 
friend. But it’s been so 
long since I’ve been out 
anywhere without my 
husband that it feels 
strange, and I don’t really 
enjoy myself. 

* * * 

There’s more to it than 
the monotony, though. 
You feel different about 
money you’ve earned 
yourself. My husband 
signs his check each pay- 
day and gives it to me. 
But I always feel that it’s 
his. I don’t admit that to 
him, of course, and I know 
it isn’t right to feel that 
way. But you just can’t, 
help it. 

* * * 

I took in sewing for a 
while, to make some 
money of my own, when 
I couldn’t go out to work. 
At first I tried “pooling” 
our earnings. But some- 
how it didn’t work — I still 
couldn’t seem to get what 
I wanted for the house. So 
I kept my own earnings 
separate. That’s how I 
bought a lot of things I 
felt we had to have. Like 
a new furnace to replace 
the old burnside we used 
to have. When I had en- 
ough money, I just called 
up the store when they 
were on sale, and had 
them deliver it. I didn’t 
have to ask— I just got it. 

It makes a difference. 
It’s such things that make 
a woman want to work 
instead of just keeping 
house. 

Mother of Two 

West Virginia 
* * * 

NEWS & LETTERS 
COMMITTEES 

What the News & Let- 
ters Committee means to 
me I cannot express in 
writing. I cannot express 
my feelings and thoughts 
about our little group. But 
there’s a place in my heart 
for the group — not one, 
but all. They have been 
wonderful to me and my 
family. They made my 15 
days in the hospital more 
easy by their visits and 
also by the cheerful little 
cards and jokes, and I 
want to say many thanks 
to all for everything they 
did. 

L. W. 
Detroit 


TWO WORLDS 


A Challenge and a Promise 

(1 have received the following letter from a colleague of mine.) 

* * * 

I have just had one of the most exciting experiences 
of my life. I had the opportunity, some time ago, to read 
several draft chapters of Marxism and Freedom, and, as 
you already know, was tremendously impressed with them. 
But I have just read the complete manuscript, and I can 
hardly contain my excitement — so powerful is the impact 
of the book as a whole. (See: “What Kind of Work,” page 

COMMUNISM AS A WORLD WIDE PHENOMENON 

It is the most devastating exposure of Communism 
that I have ever read. I was greatly impressed with the 
chapters on Russia when I first read them. Even in pre- 
liminary draft, it was unmistakable that a mammoth job 
had been done in tracing the step-by-step transformation 
of Russia from the first workers’ state in history into its 
very opposite — the most barbarous totalitarian regime of 
the modern world. But not until you have digested the 
book from beginning to end can you appreciate what a 
powerful weapon this work is in the fight against Com- 
munism, precisely because it does not let the reader go on 
thinking of Communism as only a “Russian phenomenon.” 

The warning that permeates it, from beginning to end, 
is that the state-capitalism of Russia — which culminated 
in Stalin’s (and now Khrushchev’s) One-Party State— is, 
in truth, a world-wide phenomenon: “Let no one think, 
because we took Russia as the supreme example, that 
America is exempt from this development.” 

WORKERS’ DICTATOR 

While Lassalle, the first “workers’ dictator,” may 
be an unfamiliar figure before reading this book, after 
the reading he will be known in his fully developed form 
not only as the Stalins, but even as the Reuthers and the 
Lewises. You recognize the Planners, one and all, and 
the “Planned Society” is seen to be precisely what Marx 
warned about, as far back as 1844, in these prophetic 
words: “We should especially avoid establishing society 
as an abstraction opposed to the individual. The indi- 
vidual IS the social entity.” 

I cannot tell you how deeply moved I was to see just 
how simple and yet how profound is the essence of Marx- 
ism — its deep Humanism— and to realize that all of history 
is nothing more nor less than the history of the struggle 
for freedom! 

THE COMMON MAN’S ACTIVITY IS 
THE MOVING FORCE OF HISTORY 

What struck me as the most profound theme in the 
work is the simple truth that it has indeed been the com- 
mon man who has made all of history, and who has pushed 
the world forward at every critical moment. 

The minute you open the book, you are immersed in 
the dramatic description of the activity of the common 
people during the French Revolution, and the impact of 
that activity upon Hegel, the greatest of all philosophers. 
The tracing of Marx’s own development becomes the ex- 
citing description of the Paris Commune, the American 
Civil War, and the struggle for the 8-Hour Day, and their 
impact on his philosophy. 

The powerful history packed into the pages of Marx- 
ism and Freedom, rarely receives more than a line or 
two in standard history “texts.” This alone would make 
the book an exciting experience. But it is not the history 
alone that makes the book so gripping. It is the proof, in 
that history, that there has never been an idea, even in the 
mind of a genius like Hegel or Marx, that was not first in 
the activity of the common man; and the warning that 
“whoever fails to recognize the limits of a theoretical work, 
although he may glorify theory and genius, also, in actual- 
ity fails to recognize the indispensibility of the theoreti- 
cian.” 

A CHALLENGE TO EVERY INTELLECTUAL 

This is the challenge to every intellectual today: “If, 
as a theoretician, one’s ears are attuned to the new im- 
pulses from the workers, new ‘categories’ will be created 
and a new way of thinking, which at one and the same time 
is a step forward in philosophic cognition and a leap into 
freedom.” 

I cannot help but add that if your ears are not attuned, 
you have the pitiful helplessness that passes for “theory” 
today but is incapable of answering a single one of the 
critical problems the world faces— What to do about Auto- 
mation? About totalitarianism? About the H-bomb? It is 
no exaggeration to say that these questions must be an- 
swered if civilization itself is to survive. 

The challenge is nothing more than to match in theory 
the activity our contemporary common man is writing into 
the history of our age. That is the history that left me the 
most breathless of all. From the Freedom Fighters in Hun- 
gary to the Montgomery boycotters in America, to the 
miners’ strikes against Automation — you can almost fed 
the pulse of our age’s struggle for freedom. 

It is not enough to see the totality of the crisis the 
world faces. That, everyone can see today. But to see, in 
the activity of your fellow-men, the affirmative answer to 
the question, “Can man be free?” — that is almost to see the 
new society already!! 

Consciously to be aware that you are standing on the 
threshold of that, the new, society, that you have a place 
on that threshold, that you are living in the birth-time of 
true freedom — that is an experience that defies description. 
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Thinking It Out 

By Robert Ellery 

THE IDEA OF FREEDOM 


The General Assembly of 
the United Nations has voted 
to censure the Soviet Union 
for its action in crushing the 
Hungarian Revolution of one 
year ago. The American dele- 
g a t i o n , the resolution’s 
strongest supporter, is eager 
for the State Department to 
appear in the world arena 
as staunch champions of 
freedom, especially now that 
the revolution has been sup- 
pressed. When it was alive 
there was no thought of aid 
to the Hungarian workers, 
and some official mumbled 
that he didn’t like to see arm- 
ed rebellions against estab- 
lished governments. 

* * * 

I . Prime Minister Nehru of 
India, who recognized the 
Red Army’s intervention as 
criminal a year ago, didn’t 
want to join in the condem- 
nation of Russia this time. 
He figures what happened 
has happened and there’s no 
sensfe increasing world ten- 
sions by riling the Russian 
chiefs. 

The action taken by the 
General Assembly will not 
help the Hungarians ope iota. 
It is a public relations job 
for all the . phonies to pro- 
claim themselves for free- 
dom with no responsibility 
to back the words they 
mouth. 

Freedom is not solely the 


cause of the Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighters, but the cause 
of * the common man every- 
where. Far more telling ac- 
tivity and direct support for 
freedom has recently come 
from the South. 

SOUTHERN 
FREEDOM FIGHTERS 
The vast majority of the 
Southern Freedom Fighters 
remain anonymous, but we 
are confident the actions of 
two of them electrified the 
world and gave heart to the 
most cynical. 

Elizabeth Eckford, of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, and 
Dorothy Counts, from Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, are 2 
Negro teen agers in whose 
bones the idea of freedom is 
deeply imbedded. It support- 
ed Elizabeth Eckford as she 
vainly attempted to squeeze 
through the file of Arkansas 
National Guardsmen who 
ringed Little Rock’s Central 
High School. And it sustain- 
ed Miss Counts and many 
others in the face of public 
derision. 

The idea of freedom 
seems so elementary, yet it 
causes world leaders to 
forget, equivocate and lie, 
while it was the only 
weapon that armed a 
couple of frail school girls 
as they went forth to chal- 
lenge soldiers and angry 
mobs. 


Separation Outcasts Handicapped Kids 


LOS ANGELES — Recently 
I called to mind a situation 
that took place when I was 
in Grammar School. The 
horrible significance of the 
whole thing never hit me un- 
til now. 

“PROBLEM KIDS” 

In our school, we had one 
special room that was set 


8TH GRADERS PRAISE ' 
: TEACHER WHO MAKES 
SCHOOL INTERESTING 

My 8th grade teacher is 
new in our school. We all 
like him very much because 
he makes our work interest- 
ing. He will have us doing 
. math, and if there is a certain 
word there we will talk 
about English, and that is 
the way the morning goes. 
By the time we go home we 
have covered reading, spell- 
ing, English, and math. 

And we enjoy doing our 
work. But sometimes we 
think that he looks and finds 
/ what words there are, be- 
cause they come right in or- 
de». He lets us have a water 
break, and a club. We have 
a ten-minute break, too. 

■ He lets us teen-agers fix 
the bulletin boards the way 
we want them. We have a 
news board and an amuse- 
ments board. He is giving a 
prom for the 8A’s. 

Everybody says men teach- 
ers are worse than women 
teachers. If that is so, some- 
, thing wept wrong some- 
where, because this teacher 
is better than some of the 
-women teachers. Many 
cheers for a wonderful 
teacher. Everyone likes him. 
He makes us like our work 
and schooL 


aside for kids of all ages who 
were slow in learning, or had 
something a little unusual 
about them, such as, a speech 
impediment or some type of 
illness which caused them to 
miss so much school that 
they could no longer keep up 
with their regular class. It 
was also a class for so-called 
“problem kids.” 

These children were con- 
sidered by the other students 
as “freaks.” No one associ- 
ated with them or even 
spoke to them. They were 
looked upon as a sideshow in 
a circus. 

The teacher, instead of be- 
ing kind and patient, to help 
these kids, was old and intol- 
erant, and no longer capable 
of teaching. These kids were 
completely segregated from 
the rest of us. They even ate 
lunch at a separate table. So, 
at the early age of 9, 10 and 
11, these kids were already 
outcasts in their society. 

CREATES OUTCASTS 

To me, it is so typical of 
our whole society in that it 
creates outcasts. Instead of 
helping these kids to adjust, 
they do something which 
will leave an impression on 
them for the rest of their 
lives. I would like to know 
what has become of these 
kids, I’m sure nothing good 
came out of the way they 
were treated. 

I don’t blame the kids for 
their actions towards these 
segregated pupils, the world 
they live in has taught them 
to act that way. I do blame 
the school authorities who 
set up such a situation. 

Things like this are one of 
my strong reasons for want- 
ing a new society. 


ntsti 

Good n ur 

I think most everyone is 
familiar with the recent trip 
of about 50 American youth 
to the Moscow Youth Festiv- 
al in Russia, and the State 
Department’s objections to 
their going. 

Whether you were with 
or against these youth, I 
think the story behind their 
going is an interesting one. 
The story comes from the 
Congressional Record. 

A Mr. O’Hara, of Illinois, 
addressed the House for one 
minute on the subject of a 
Miss Barbara Perry who had 
tried to get an audience with 
the President, but had not 
been able to. 

Miss Perry had been a 
rabid fan of President Eisen- 
hower, and had worked very 
hard with the Youth-For- 
Eisenhower group during the 
recent election. 

RABID FAN 

Some time later, Miss 
Perry listened to a speech by 
the President in which he 
stated that the best way to 
promote world peace and un- 
derstanding was for the peo- 
ple of this country to meet 
and become better acquaint- 
ed with the people of other 
countries, and vice-versa. 
Worshiping President Eisen- 
hower, and naively taking 
him at his word, she sought 
a way to do just this. She 
found it. She heard that soon 
there was to be Youth 
Festival in Moscow with 
youth there from all over the 
world. 

She started to round up a 
party of 40 or 50 youth to go 
to Moscow and represent 
American Youth. She met 
with great opposition from 
the State Department in 
spite of the President’s 
grand words. 

WHO TRUSTS WHOM? 

Confronted with this, Miss 
Perry proceeded to Washing- 
ton get an appointment with 
the President and ask him, 
point blank, this question: 
If the American Youth trust- 
ed President Eisenhower to 
mix with King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia and were not afraid 
that the President would be 
tainted by association, and 
be won over to the other 
side, why does the President 
not trust the American youth 
to the same extent, and let 
them mingle with Russian 
youth? 

Miss Perry obviously got 
to see the President or some- 
one of importance in Wash- 
ington, because of Mr. 
O’Hara’s plea, for they went 
to Moscow, and later on to 
Red China. 

I’d like to say that I was 
for these youth. I think many 
of them went with the idea 
of selling “Americanism,” 
but the principle they fought 
for was that they should be 
able to go, and mingle with 
Russian youth if they want 
to. I know if I had been in a 
position to go I would have 
jumped to the chance to talk 
to Russian youth and learn 
what youth under Russian 
totalitarism have to say. 


— Two Detroit Schoolgirls 


-High School Student * —Carolyn Goldsmith 


Workers Need Voice 

DETROITInstead of repre- 
senting all of us, Reuther has 
fallen back on the contract. 

It’s true, Local 212 is sup- 
posed to have the best 
contract in the UAW up 
North. But what good is the 
contract to the production 
worker today? We would 
rather have a group of people 
back of us and sticking to- 
gether, than a contract. 

One of the reasons they 
can always sing this contract 
song is that this contract is 
better than Ford’s G.M. and 
the rest. They say it’s better 
but it is better only in writ- 
ing. 

WHEN THE WORKERS 
MADE THE CONTRACT 

We wouldn’t care if there 
was no contract, if we only 
had the solidarity that we 
had back in 1940 to 1949. 

Workers had their say in la- 
bor, how they were to do 
the job, and what they 
would do, and what they 
wouldn’t do. They also had 
something to say about the 
time it would take to do a 
job. 

Every worker knew and 
felt this. This was his life. 
It wasn’t what the contract 
said, but his daily routine, 
his daily life. His thoughts 


on Labor Conditions 

were the contract. He 
thought out the contract 
as he went along. 

This was a cooperative 
thing among workers. Each 
and everyone was doing the 
same thing: defending and 
protecting each other against 
the company action and 
against all opposition to 
workers.' 

NOW THE LEADERS 
MAKE THE CONTRACT 

Today, it’s strictly the con- 
tract that the leaders agree 
to behind our backs. The 
company and the Union lead- 
ers are forcing us to walk a 
hard road. That’s no kind of 
life for anybody. 

As we see it today, chief 
stewards are being elected 
in little separate groups, in 
separate departments, in- 
stead of all being together. 
The chief steward is saying 
that his only interest is the 
workers in his own depart- 
ment. He’s got a funny way' 
of showing it. 

Some workers say the real 
reason for being chief stew- 
ard is to be able to draw a 
pay check and not have to 
work. But all of it stems 
from the contract. 

— 2 Production Workers 


When South Says, "Give Us Time to Integrate," 
They Mean Time to Fight Against Integration 


When the white South 
cries, “Give us time to solve 
the ‘Nigra’ problem!” it real- 
ly means, “Give us time to 
organize an army of intimi- 
dation against the Negroes!” 
The longer integration is de- 
layed, the more yiolence 
there will be. 

By preventing integration 
in the Little Roek high 
school by means of the Na- 
tional Guard, Governor 
Faubus has given aid and 
comfort to the racist mobs 
that have gathered to threat- 
en and insult a handful of 
Negro students. He and the 
other Dixie governors who 
have been planning anti- 
integration strategy are en- 
couraging the growth of 
White Citizens Councils and 
the flowering of violence all 
over the South. 

In Jefferson County, Ala- 


bama, where integration in 
the schools has been com- 
pletely stalled, numerous 
crosses have been burned 
this last month. Near Birm- 
. ingham, two carloads of arm- 
ed whites kidnapped, kick- 
ed, stabbed, and emasculat- 
ed a 34 year old Negro, 
Judge Aaron. They told him, 
“This is what will happen if 
they integrate the schools in 
Birmingham.” No Negro is 
really safe until the battle 
for integration' is finally 
won, and that must be ac- 
complished as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Even a Negro like Aubrey 
Murphy of Marion, Ala- 
bama, who shot at three car- 
loads of attacking “night- 
riders”, wounding one man 
and scaring off the others, is 
not really safe. If the “law- 
less” whites don’t get him, 
the white “law” may. 


"Things Don’t Work Out, You Have to Work Them Out" 


WEST VIRGINIA— I read 
about a woman in California 
who almost burned her 
house down when she set' 
fire to a pile of dirty diapers,] 
because she was so tired of 
washing them. She said, 
what got her was how her 
husband came home every 
day, ate his suppej, laid on 
the couch, drank a bottle of 
beer and watched TV until 
it was time to go to bed. 

That does get yoU, I sup- 
pose, but doesn’t a woman 
like that realize that her 
husband works hard all day, 
too? 

There are times when a 
husband has to pitch in, too, 
of course. And they don’t 
always do it on their own. 
That’s where the friction 
comes in. When We were 
first married, I didn’t want 
my husband to do a thing 
when he came home! from the 
mines, but just sit. I figured 
he was pretty tired,! and since 
I wasn’t working ant, it was 


my job to take care of the 
house jobs. Everything went 
smoothly until I had my 
second baby. 

Then, I was pretty sick, 
and not supposed to do very 
much. But my husband was 
so used to “just sitting” when 
he was home, that he went 
on “just sitting” then, too. 

One day I just had to sit 
down and point out all the 
dirt I couldn’t clean up. I told 
him what I thought he 
should have pitched in to do. 
He looked amazed. 

He said, “But you never 
let me help, before.” I had to 
explain to him why it was 
different now that I was sick. 
It just never would have oc- 
cured to him otherwise. 

Once I got it out, things 
went pretty smoothly again. 
That’s the way I think you 
have to work it out. You 
can’t expect it to go right all 
the time. But things just 
don’t “work out” either — 
youi have to work them out, 

, • —Housewife and Mother 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

THE FITNESS OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


DETROIT— It has been 2 
months or better since those 
2 men were fired from the 
trim shop. Nothing has been 
done, and no progress made 
to get them back to work. 
They were fired because 
supervision refused to recog- 
nize them while they were 
temporarily filling the place 
of the chief steward who was 
on vacation. (See: “Readers’ 
Views,” Aug. 1957). A crane 
operator from the Vernor 
plant was discharged about 
the same time. He is still out 
on the street, too. 

The company has been 
making men jump cranes in- 
stead of having operators in 
each, as it used to be. This 
man was charged with caus- 
ing a work stoppage by re- 
fusing to jump , cranes — as 
any good Union man would 
have done. If we had the sup- 
port and backing as we used 
to have and as we should 
have now but haven’t, this 
man would not have been 
fired. 

NO TIME FOR WORKERS 

As it is, our Local of- 
ficers seem to find more 
time to go behind closed 
doors with the company, 
and go into agreements 
with them, and figure out 
how they can cut man- 
power and keep the same 
production or more. But 
they don’t seem to have 
time to negotiate griev- 
ances like these. 

About 3 weeks ago, I asked 
one of the committeemen 
about these fired men, and 
he said it looked fairly good 
for 2 of them to come back 
to work. The man who was 
fired out of Vernor is white 
(there are no colored crane 
operators), and the 2 who 
were fired from trim are 
Negroes. 

DISCRIMINATION 

As I understand it, the 
company is willing to take 
back the white man and one 
of the colored, but they don’t 
want to take the other color- 
ed man back because, it has 
been said, he was seen going 
to lunch with a white woman 
and they don’t like that. The 
company knows that if they 
take one man back they’ve 
got to take all 3 back, so they 
and the Union are looking 


for a way to take 2 of them 
back but leave the third one 
out. 1 

The other day I asked an- 
other committeeman what 
had been done about getting 
these men back. , 

He said he hadn’t done a 
darn thing about getting 
them back for they were too 
damn hot headed, and that 
was the reason they were out 
in the first place. 

TOO HOT-HEADED 

This committeeman hap- 
pened to' have been elected 
on the Rank & File slate, last 
May, but he talked just the 
same as if he had been elec- 
ted on the Reutherite Green 
slate. These men out of trim 
had campaigned for him to 
be elected last May and 
that’s how he represents 
them! But when he was run- 
ning, during the May elec- 
tion, there was no one “too 
hot-headed” to campaign for 
him, white or colored, hill- 
billy or Northern. Now that 
they’re elected some of them 
say they could have won 
anyway and they don’t like 
any darn hillbilly, white or 
colored. 

BEHIND THE DEAL 

This discrimination is on 
both sides, Rank & File and 
Green slate, and the result, 
as we can feel and see, is that 
these 2 colored men and one 
White man are being left out 
on the street. We understand 
now that the company has 
said a flat “No,” about get- 
ting the men back, and we 
can see and know, from what 
is being done, that discrimi- 
nation is at the bottom of 
this unfortunate deal. 

The majority of the trim 
workers know why this man 
was put out, and we feel that 
neither supervision nor the 
Union officers have a right 
to try to live his life. He is 
over 21 and should have his 
own rights to go and come 
with whom he pleases as 
long as he does his work and 
fulfills his job. Anyone who 
goes with him goes of their 
own accord and free will and 
it’s strictly their business 
and nobody else’s. 
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WHAT CAN WE EXPECT? 

We can recall back when 
Emil Mazey and other Inter- 
national officers were work- 
ing cm what they called a 
“great step” and a “great 
victory” in organizing the of- 
fice workers in our Union— 
which is a lily white depart- 
ment where no production 
worker can break in any- 
where. 

What can we expect from 
the International representa- 
tive on this discrimination 
case, when the president of 
the International, as we all 
know very well, is in on the 
discrimination himself? He 
showed it in the 16th Con- 
vention when he wouldn’t 
let the Harvester worker 
from Tennessee sit on the 
floor and cast his votes as 
he was elected to do. 

What can we expect from 
the great Local 212 officers 
who are representing us pro- 
dustion workers, when there 
has .been discrimination 
throughout the Mack plant 
for the last 20 years? They 
have used the colored man, 
and all other production 
workers, as a tool to secure 
themselves permanent jobs 
in the Local offices. 

We have seen, time after 
time, the company playing 
discrimination in 19-B de- 
partment, and others as well, 
where they know that the 
committeemen will play 
along with them. 

WHO IS TO JUDGE? 

Who is anyone to judge 
who may or may not go in 
or out with whom? Is it Wal- 
ter Reuther’s place to tell me 
who I can take out to lunch? 
I work and earn my money 
and I feel I can spend it with 
whom I please. I definitely 
don’t feel that the UAW has 
any voice as to where or how 
I spend my money, or with 
whom I spend it. And it isn’t 
any of the company’s busi- 
ness either. This is supposed 
to be a free country but it 
doesn’t seem to be so with 
these people running it and 
holding on to their jobs. Are 
we going to let them con- 
tinue to do this? NO. We are 
not! 

— White Production Worker 


In a popular weekly magazine I saw a blazing headline - 
— “Is American Youth Physically Fit?” The article points 
out that over 50 per cent of the 4,000 Americans tested 
failed to meet minimum standards of muscular fitness as 
measured by a test of physical strength and agility. 

The reasons offered fo rthis failure are: that today’s 
youngsters ride too much; walk too little; spend too much 
time at TV sets and movies; are mostly spectators in sports; 
and have no home chores. 

ONE THIRD OF THE YOUTH 

It was mentioned that since 1950, of almost 5 million 
draft registrants examined at induction centers, one in 3 
was found unfit for military duty. About half of these were 
disqualified for mental reasons. 

It appears that our president is very much shocked at 
these facts and has appointed a commission to study this 
“near national emergency.” 

Theabove information may be quite true, though one 
type of physical test does not tell the whole story. Still, I 
cannot see any great cause for alarm in looking at the 
physical condition of our youth. There is, however, some- 
thing disturbing as one looks at youth’s reaction to then- 
environment, to te activity about them. Then, it seems to 
me, it is not a matter of youth being fi, but tha our society 
is not fit for them. 

Delinquency, which is so widespread in the U.S. cornel 
from youth’s inability to live in the framework of the 
social life we have created. The young often see, with eyes 
and minds clearer than adult’s, the contradictions in school, 
home and the world outside — all of which fail to measure’ 
up to human values. They oppose, resist, and find them- 
selves misfits. 

In school, it is necessary above all to conform. In the— 
home, the pressures of the factory or office on the parents 
dominates all activity. In the world outside, it is often im- 
possible to find reason or truth. 

AMAZING REASONS 

The reasons that some people give for delinquency are 
amazing. A learned judge holds the parents responsible 
and wants laws to punish them. I talked reecntly to the 
mother of a 15-year-old boy. He had all the signs of the de- 
linquent, He hated school, associated with a wild gang, was 
a petty thief, and refused to obey rules. She was worried 
and unhappy over him and wanted to do something. Yet 
the problem to her seemer to resolve itself into her state- 
ment. “The trouble with him is that he is a coward.” 

I believe young people are looking for something that 
they find difficult to express or even to bring to conscious- 
ness: an association with people who value one another, 
and who live and grow through working with each other. 
This must be a relationship in which the full development 
of each individual will be the condition for the develop- 
ment of all. 


Automatiion — As It Was foretold a Century Ago 
“An organized system of machines to which motion 
is communicated, by the transmitting mechanism from 
a central automaton, is the most developed form of 
production by machinery. . . The lightening of the 
labor, even, becomes a sort of torture since the machine 
does not free the laborer from work, but deprives the 
work of all interest. ... 

“By means of its conversion into an automaton, the 
instrument of labor confronts the laborer during the labor ■ 
process, in the shape of capital, of dead labor, that domin- 
ates and pumps dry living labor power. The separation of - 
intellectual powers of production from manual labor, and 
the conversion of those powers into the might of capital 
over labor, is . . . finally completed by modern industry 
erected on the foundation of machinery.” — Karl Marx 


Automation If We're In the Street?" 


Laid-Off Worker Asks: 

"What Good Is 

DETROIT — Reuther is 
still talking about Auto- 
mation and how it is going 
to help us — but if we are 
out in the street what good 
will it do us? 

You take this model 
changeover at Chrysler: they 
just told us to go home at 
10 o’clock, a temporary lay- 
off, they said, but they did- . 
n’t give us any indication of 
when to go back. 

CUT WAY BACK 

Before that they started to 
lay men off. In my depart- 
ment the lay-off went back 
to ’51 seniority; in the trim 
department they went back 
to ’48; and in the press de- 
partment they went all the 
way back to ’41. 

Always before, temporary 
lay-offs usually had a notice 
put up on the board when to 


come back, but this time 
they didn’t put anything up. 
It just happened so fast. 
They gave us 10 minutes to 
punch out and that’s all. 

Reuther is trading off 
the contract for the ma- 
chines. If Automation is 
going to help only a few 
there’s no sense to it. If 
people are going to be on 
the streets I don’t see any 
reason why they should 
be making these machines 
when men can do the 
work. 

If a man’s only got one 
year’s seniority he’s still en- 
titled to have a job. These 
machines are only helping 
those guys on Wall St. and 
those who are riding around 
in Cadillacs, Imperials and 
Lincolns. But it’s throwing 
all the rest of us out on the 
streets without jobs. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN? 

The fault I find with the 
Local Union is that we don’t 
get any information. The 
only reason we knew there 
was a lay-off coming was 
because there was a rumor. 
But the Local didn’t post 
any notice on the bulletin 
board or anything. They 
must have known something. 

Suppose we have it again 
as in ’55 when I was off for 
8 months, what will happen 
then? Ply mouths weren’t 
selling. Why do they need 
machines to make cars peo- 
ple aren’t buying? We don’t 
need the machines if men 
aren’t working. I think we 
have to have unlimited com- 
pensation to make up for 
what we don’t have in the 
way of jobs. 

— Chrysler Production 
Worker 


✓ 
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WHAT KIND OF WORK 
SHALL MAN PERFORM? 


(Continued from Page 1) 
should recall that the deter- 
mined struggles of the work- 
ers and youth against tyran- 
ny in East Germany, in the 
slave labor camps within 
Russia itself, in Hungary, 
and indeed throughout the 
Iron Curtain countries, her- 
alded the beginning of the 
end of Communist totalitar- 
ianism. 

OUR ARTICLES 

We are proud to have giv- 
fen Miss Dunayevskaya per- 
mission to quote freely from 
News & Letters articles writ- 
ten by working people and 
youth, Negro and white, 
about the kind of life they 
want fundamentally differ- 
ent from the life we now 
have to endure. 

The production workers, 
who have a bear the full 
crushing weight of these 
huge machines, in one in- 
stant know more about Au- 
tomation as a method of cap- 
italist production — invented 
by management to extort 
more profit by ruining the 
workers’ health and shorten- 
ing their life and their fam- 
ilies’ through speed-up, in- 
timidation and unemploy- 
ment — than all the big scien- 
tists, labor leaders and man- 
agement officials who call it 
a “crowning achievement of 
American progress.” 

In the thinking and analys- 
es of the miners, auto work- 
ers and steelworkers — just to 
name those who work in bas- 
ic industry — Miss Dunayev- 
skaya found the most pene- 
trating understanding of the 
modern world and the grand- 
est vision of a new and truly 
human way of life. Such 
penetrating thoughts, as she 
writes in the Introduction of 
her book, imposed upon her 
the obligation to match, in 
depth of philosophy, a meth- 
od of thought which can pen- 
etrate to the core of today’s 
total crisis by having a vi- 
sion and idea of a totally free 
tomorrow. 

NEW HUMANISM 

This philosophy, this meth- 
od of thought she calls Marx- 
ist Humanism because it 
derives from Karl Marx. 
Having absorbed the best of 
all civilized thought, which 
found its greatest expression 
until then in the idealist phi- 
losophy of Hegel, Marx could 
penetrate to the inner and 
outer reality of the modern 
world because his greatest 
theories came from what the 
-workers were doing and 
thinking to free themselves 
from the domination of dead 
capital. 

The self-styled spokesmen 
of “the American way of 
life,” be they businessmen, 
union officials or politicians, 
like to say that we are prac- 
tical people who call a spade 
a spade. In the cold war com- 
petition to control the minds 
of men, they call the spade 
with which they are digging 
at the American workers’ 
lives, “people’s capitalism.” 
The only thing capitalism 
shares generously with the 
people is debt. 

With the same kind of cal- 
culated dishonesty, these 
“spokesmen” say that Marx- 
ism is Communism. The Rus- 
sians also dare to call their 
theory and practice of en- 
slavement, “Marxism.” It 
gives them a propaganda 
edge because the workers, 
particularly in Europe, Asia 
and Africa, know that the 


heaped-up evils which 
plague them are the fruits of 
capitalism, of which the 
United States is now the 
classical example. 

Miss Dunayevskaya punc- 
tures this Russo-American 
curtain of lies by showing 
that Russian Communism is 
state capitalism. She an- 
alyzes Russia’s Five Year 
Plans, the bureaucrats who 
draw them up and the police 
who try to enforce them. She 
shows that this is the state 
capitalism predicted by Marx 
as the logical outcome of the 
machine’s continued tyranny 
over man in production. 

The Russian Communists 
boast that they will outdis- 
tance American.capitalism in 
7 years. In tyrannical disci- 
pline over the worker they 
have already outdistanced 
American capitalism. - But 
the American Planners, as 
any production worker can 
testify today, are working 
without pause, to catch up 
with the Russians in that re- 
spect. 

OUR TRUE HERITAGE 

American history has been 
so re-written and vandalized 
that we have all but forgot- 
ten our true heritage. 

Thus, with the abolition of 
chattel slavery in the U. S., 
the world-wide movement 
for the shorter working day 
leaped ahead as the first con- 
dition for the abolition of 
wage slavery. Right after the 
Civil War, the American 
« workers spear -headed the 
movement for the 8-Hour 
Day. 

We have often been told 
that Marxism is a “foreign 
doctrine.” Marxism and 
Freedom is a pioneering anti- 
communist study of the 
American roots of Marxism. 
It shows that the American 
Civil War deepened Marx’s 
theories and was fundamen- 
tal in the final development 
of Marxist Humanism. 

TODAY’S CHALLENGE 

The Negroes’ struggle 
for full human rights is 
again being fought, now on 
a deeper base that em- 
braces all of America. Au- 
tomation is forcing the 
workers again to struggle 
for a shorter working day — 
not, as the labor leadership 
proposes, based on unem- 
ployment and speed-up — 
but in terms of controlling 
their own lives and condi- 
tions of work. 

This new book, Marxism 
and Freedom, is a challenge 
to all, workers and intellec- 
tuals alike, because it shows 
the relationship of history to 
theory. That is to say, it 
shows that the New Human- 
ism — the greatest theory of 
human liberation — comes 
out of the activity, out of the 
practice of the workers. The 
need is for a new unity of 
theory and practice. 

It is also one of the most 
pressing needs of everyday 
life if the thinking and 
planning and doing are to 
be united in each and 
every one working in free 
cooperation with each oth- . 
er so that work is not a 
torture nor leisure a wor- 
ry.— S. B. 

(Editor’s Note: This is the 
first of our series: “What Kind 
of Work Shall Man Perform?” 
It will continue regularly. For 
related articles, see: “Model 
Changeover,” p. 3; “Letters 
from Delaware,” p. 3; “What 
Good Is Automation?” p. 74 
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3 LITTLE ROCK, U.5.A. 

5 The disgraceful spec- 

• tacle in Little Rock, of a 
3 state governor using Na- 

2 tional Guard troops to 

• prevent little Negro ehil- 

3 dren from going to public 

• schools, is having world- 

• wide repercussions. 

• Communists throughout 
5 the world are having a 
J field day showing how 

• badly democracy works in 
2 the United States. Even 

2 so-called friendly govern- 

• ments are forced to apolo- 

3 gize for their friendship 
2 with the United States. 

• In West Berlin, a car- 

• toon was published show- 

2 ing the Statue of Liberty 

• with her torch dipped to 

3 two National Guardsmen 
2 dragging off a Negro child. 
2 Newspapers throughout 

• the world, in Japan, India 

• and Africa were all loud 
2 in their protestations. 

• There is no question but 
2 what the 2 billion people 
2 of the yellow, brown and 

• black races, now organ- 
2 ized into 29 nations, all 

2 identify themselves with 

• the Negroes being perse- 

3 cuted in the United States. 
2 It is the minds of these 

• people which are at stake 

• in the struggle between 
2 Russia and the United 
2 States. 

• No wonder Strijdom of 
2 South Africa always points 
2 to the U.S.A. for justifica- 

• tion. His racist policies 
2 dominate not only South 
2 Africa, but South U.S.A. 

• * * * 

2 JOHANNESBURG 

2 The African women, 2Vz 
2 million strong, are waging 

• a successful fight against 

• the government of Strij- 
2 dom in South Africa. The 
2 women were ordered, in 

• Sept. 1955, to start carry- 
2 ing “reference books” 

which amount to an inter- 
nal passport, as they move 
about the country in 
search of work. They re- 
fused. 

Their refusal has led to 

2 the building of a resist- 

• ance movement which, in 

3 Pretoria on Aug. 9, assem- 
2 bled over 20,000 women, 
2 who stood for 30 minutes 

• in silent protest with up- 
2 raised thumbs of the 
2 Africa salute when offi- 

• cials refused to talk with 
2 them. They marched off 


By PETER MALLORY 

singing, in their own Zulu 
language, “Strijdom, you 
have tampered with the 
women, you have struck a 
rock.” 

* * * 

In Standerton, 1,000 wo- 
men marched in protest 
on July 9. 90o were arrest- 
ed for staging an illegal 
procession. On July 18, 
the date of their trial, they 
came to town in another 
procession carrying their 
babies and laughing. The 
small police force stopped 
them at the edge of town 
and acquitted them of the 
charges. 

* * * 

POLAND 

The communist regime 
of Gomulka in Poland, 
which has friends in the 
American State Dept, as 
well as in Khrushchev’s 
Russia, is having a great 
deal of trouble with the 
Polish working class. So 
much so, that Gomulka 
recently found it neces- 
sary to exclaim, “Beware 
of provocateurs who in- 
cite you to strike. The 
workers have nothing to 
gain from this in People’s 
P o 1 a n d.” This was his 
speech to the workers 
after the end of the trans- 
port strike in Lodz. 

Men who are forced to 
work 12 hours a day, are 
refused the right to change 
their jobs or their place 
of residence, and who car- 
ry the heavy burden of 
the Soviet reparations pol- 
icy on their shoulders 
need not be told tp watch 
out for provocateurs. 

The state of mind of the 
Polish worker can be seen 
in statistics released by 
the Gomulka government: 
productivity off 30 per 
cent in the first 6 months 
of 1957, absenteeism up 
by one third, vodka con- 
sumption up 24 per cent, 
a picture of a state of com- 
plete demoralization in 
the working class. 

Yet, the Polish working 
class continues whenever 
the opportunity presents 
itself, to strike and strike 
hard against the regime, 
and against the miserable 
conditions of labor fos- 
tered by it. Bread and 
Freedom still loom large 
in Polish life. 
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INDIA 

The Government of Neh- 
ru in India is very fond 
of maintaining a neutral- 
ist position in the strug- 
gle between Russia and 
the United States. Last 
Week its “neutralism” 
went so far as to attempt 
to whitewash the Russian 
bloodbath of the Hungar- 
ian revolution. 

At the same time, India, 
now in the second of its 
five year plans to build 
up its industry, is running 
into trouble. To establish 
steel mills, industry and 
transportation requires 
more capital than India 
has available. Nehru’s re- 
quest for a British loan of 
200 million pounds has 
been rejected with the ad- 
vice that he seek private 
capital. 

He has now sent out 
feelers for an American 
loan of 500 to 600 million 
dollars. If he gets it, it 
will mean he must pay 
closer attention to the 2 
wishes of the American • 
State Dept. 3 

Does Nehru hope that * 
his double flirtation with • 
Russia and the U.S. will • 
help the masses of the 3 
peoples of India to forget 2 
that bourgeois indepen- • 
dence from Great Britain 2 
has not brought India out 2 
of its ecpnomic backward- • 
ness, poverty and unem- 3 

ployment? 2 

:!■ * * • 

THE LUCE PUBLICATIONS * 
& THE DJILAS BOOK 

A million dollars’ worth 
of free publicity has been 
given the book, The New 
Class by Milovan Djilas, 
the former Vice-President 
of Yugoslavia, by the Luce 
publications in our coun- 
try. LIFE hopefully called 
it “A Book That Will Rock • 
Marxism.” No greater dud 2 
could have been set off to 2 
“rock Marxism.” Djilas • 
talks out of both sides of 2 
his mouth when he pre- 2 
tends to be a “democratic • 
socialist,” but he does not 2 
pretend to have elaborat- 2 
ed a new theory “to rock • 
Marxism” or the world. • 
He claims only “to de- 2 
scribe” the Communist • 
tyranny which he helped 3 
build up, and rightfully 2 
does not claim to have • 
been the first, or the best, 3 
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to have done so. He now 
chooses “the West” with 
as little understanding as 
he had formerly chosen 
“Communism.” That choice 
of “the West” as some 
sort of supposedly Marx- 
ian socialist at a time g 
when Western capitalist • 
thought is so bankrupt 3 
that they cannot win a 2 
following in Western or g 
Eastern Europe, although 2 
both are trying hard to 2 
break with Communism, g 
is what emboldens Luce • 
to play with Djilas. We 2 
wouldn’t be surprised to g 
find out tomorrow that • 
Tito, with whom Djilas 
broke, and who also plays 
with the West, allowed 
Djilas’s book to be smug- 
gled out of the country. 


3 (Editor’s Note: A true 
2 Marxist analysis of the 

• Communist tyranny is be- 
5 ing published. See front # 
2 page article on Marxism 2 

• and Freedom.) g 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

Many people are talking about the crisis that everyone 
seems to be facing, and no one seems to know where to 
turn or what to do. The attacks by the White Citizen ele- 
ments of the South against the Negroes have this country 
in a dilemma never witnessed before in history. • 

The fearless stand that Southern Negroes are taking 
for their democratic rights has caused the Southern whites 
to face the worst crisis known in United States history. 
The satellite that Russia launched several weeks ago has 
added to the many woes we already face. The gangsters 
and crooked labor leaders have not lessened it. The lay- 
ing off of thousands upon thousands of workers has put 
the working people in a situation never known before 
in the history of the CIO. 

Workers are saying, “What is wrong?” Some say the 
labor leaders have openly sold us out to management. 
Some say the Union leaders are so crooked that they are 
afraid the McClellan committee will have them up for 
investigation, so they just have to keep quiet while man- 
agement runs wild over the workers. 

SUFFER THE BURDEN 

Where we work the company has speeded up to the 
point that one worker is forced to try to do what two did 
last year, and two are trying to do what four did and so on. 

As some worker said, this situation is like a piece 
of rubber. You may stretch it, but if you continue to stretch 
it, it is going to hurt, and the ones that are doing the 
stretching will get hurt the most. 

The reactionary Southerners are stretching the Ne- 
groes in the South. Workers are so beat after a day’s work 
that, as one said, “I cannot speak a kind word to my fam- 
ily.” Others say they cannot leave home after they get 
there, the work and the pressure from the foreman is so 
great, they can’t talk to anyone. 

The Union says we will strike. Workers don’t believe 
they will, and if we do it will only be to get the 15 fired 
workers back. Production and speed-up will remain the 
same. 

We have been losing in this Union struggle for years. 
Now we are at rock bottom. We have lost our relief period 
from 6 minutes to 3. It takes 3 minutes to get to the rest 
room, and what can a human do in 3 minutes when he has 
to walk 100 to 200 feet to get there? 

The company uses the same language they did before 
we organized: if you cannot do it, we can hire people off 
the streets who will. That is some of the pressure we are 
forced, to work under. 

DON’T FIGHT BACK 

The Union leaders tell us to stay on the job and don’t 
fight back, because when a worker gets fired they have 
two problems: to fight to get the fired worker back, and to 
solve the original problem. The joke is that when and if 
they get the fired worker back, the issue is settled. They 
separate the fired worker from the speed-up or the condi- 
tion under which he was fired. If they can get the com- 
pany to re-instate them, they say to the workers, “See, we 
fight. We got those workers back.” But they never men- 
• tion the speed-up afterwards. 

Management is stretching the working people. The 
Senate investigating committee is stretching the labor 
movement under the guise of fighting corruption. This may 
be true, but their purpose is to destroy the labor movement. 

Something is going to burst and open the road where 
working people and Negroes will not be forced to separate 
their thinking from their work. We want a combination 
of mental and manual labor. 

COMBINE DOING AND THINKING 

How many times have workers suggested how a job 
should be done, and still were forced to do it as the fore- 
man said? How many times has the foreman told a worker, 
“You are not paid to think, you are paid to work and do as 
I say”? The only time a worker was paid to think was 
several years ago when the company put up suggestion 
boxes for ideas. 

Some workers fell for it, and the Union did not oppose 
ft For a winning suggestion, workers were paid from $10 
to $500, but every single one pertained to the elimination 
of jobs. 

Today some 4.000 or 5,000 fewer workers are in the 
plant. Many of these suggestions have helped cause this 
drop in the number of jobs. Some workers who turned in 
suggestions are now out of a job. Today the Union is quiet 
about it. The company knows a worker can think. He can 
also think in his own interest 


Little Rock, USA 


It is the Negro people themselves who are bringing school integration and new 
conceptions of better human relations to the South. It is not the Supreme Court, not 
the Republicans, not the Democrats, certainly not the Communists, and least of all 
Eisenhower. If it were not for the American Negro continuously pressing for freedom 
through activity against lily white buses, schools, housing and other economic and 
social inequalities all of the poiticans of the North and South, and their newspapers, 
and their television, and their radio, would be entirely happy to forget the troubles of 


the Negro. 

IKE, FAUBUS, & TROOPS^ 

Throughout the entire 
school integration crisis Eis- 
enhower has not shown one 


spark of human sympathy 
with the Negroes. After see- 
ing Eisenhower on television 



(United Press Telephoto) 


Auto Workers Try Something New 

Workers in the Chrysler plant where I work 
walked off the job for 8 consecutive days, protesting 
the unreasonable speed up by the company. The 
whip this new supervision put over our backs is 
worse than anything before. 

Usually with wildcats some workers get tagged 
as the leaders and fired. This was done by pointing 
out the first few that left the job. Or the first five or 
six workers who punched the clock. 

The new plant manager of several months made 
his boast that there would be no more walk outs in 
this plant. He said he “knew” how they were “agitat- 
ed’ by several workers and that he knows how to 
catch the leaders. 

This caused the workers to think of new forms. 
This time he found himself dumbfounded by the way 
the production workers cooperated. He couldn’t ex- 
actly pin-point any certain one as the “ring-leader” 
the way they used to break us up. Everyone in the 
department walked out at the same time, and no one 
punched out thus making it impossible for the com- 
pany to pick on the few who happened to hit the 
clock first. 

In all of the days during the striking there’d be 
a rumor that the men would be going home at a 
certain hour. This would send the labor relations 
men and supervision hurrying out on the floor to 
spot themselves around trying to catch the “leaders.” 

But the men would keep on working past the 
time said in the rumor. About 10 or 15 minutes later, 
these big shots would say, “They are going to work,” 
and they would leave. Then out the men would go. 
We 'kept them running in circles. They did not 'know 
when or where the production workers would strike 
next. 

(Continued on Page 3) 


a Negro worker said, “I got 
the impression he didn’t say 
he was for integration. He 
didn’t even seem neutral. He 
acted opposed. His heart 
wasn’t in it.” 

- Eisenhower did not want 
to send troops to the South 
to enforce integration. But 
when the world heard of 
the bravery and dignity of 
those Negro youth in Little 
Rock who faced armed 
troops and a mob to gain ad- 
mittance to school and learn- 
ed of the equal bravery of 
the Negro adults who took 
the beatings intended for 
the children, the government 
was compelled to act. 

It fs plain that the ad- 
ministration is committed 
only to the policy of a token 
integration — a few Negroes 
here and there in formerly 
all-white schools. U.S. News 
and World Report, a leading 
magazine of big business, re- 
ports that Eisenhower be- 
lieves this token integration 
satisfies the requirements of 
the Supreme Court decision. 
This magazine goes much 
further in spelling out reac- 
tionary plans by suggesting 
in fancy double-talk that 
token integration nowhere 
be allowed to go so fast or 
<e>be so thorough that relations 
can not be reversed back to 
total segregation if politi- 
cal conditions change and 
there is no need to appease 
the Negroes. 

THE “MODERATES” 

The ultimate aims of Eis- 
enhower and Faubus are not 
very far apart, as was seen 
by the fact that both accept- 
ed Southern Governors as 
intermediaries. Not only did 
Faubus himself enjoy the 
reputation as a “moderate” 
Southerner “for” limited in- 
tegration — before the Little 
Rock crisis — another “mod-* 
erate,” Gov. Griffin of Flor- 
ida, has since showed that 
they all think alike. At the 
Southern Governors Confer- 
ence, while federal troops 
were guarding Negro stu- 
dents at Little Rock’s Cen- 
tral High School, Griffin 
made some mild criticism of 
Faubus. Then he turned 
around, just recently, and 
had the Florida legislature 
pass a special bill to enforce 
segregation by turning pub- 
lic schools into private 
schools if federal troops were 
sent to Florida to enforce in- 
tegration. 

IF THE YOUTH 
WERE LEFT ALONE 
A white construction 
worker, from Missouri, told 
us that if Faubus had not 
( Continued on Page 8) 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


What Can We Do About It? 

MINERS’ HARDSHIPS INCREASE WHILE THE 
UNION CONTINUES TO IGNORE CO. ABUSES 


WEST V I R G I N I A— 
Much has been said about 
the miserable conditions, 
low wages and discrimina- 
tory treatment which has 
generally been the lot of 
the many old miners who 
have no recourse other 
than to work in small 
mines and who have been 
dealt with more or less as 
. these small operators see 
fit. 

In discussions that miners 
have among themselves, 
they never cease to condemn 
this treatment; the oper- 
ators for their lack of respect 
for the workers; and, where 
the mine is unionized, the 
lack of support from the Dis- 
t r i c t bureaucracy when 
these conditions are made 
known to them. The almost 
universal conclusion from 
these discussions is, “But 
what can these men do?”. 
ONE SMALL MINE 

A friend of mine who 
works in one such small 
mine told me something 
about what he and the 
men in his mine were 
forced to do. *- 

The mine in which he 
works employs about 20 
men. They are old men, gen- 
erally speaking. There are 
several men who have small 
farms and work in the mine 
to help make ends meet. 
Others, like my friend, are 


too old to hope to get a job 
in a larger operation, have 
worked only in mines and 
are trying to keep working 
in them until they are eli- 
gible for the pension. 

The mine is unionized and 
the men who work, there 
have tried to maintain them- 
selves as union men. One of 
the men, who has been in 
the forefront when disputes 
would arise, is the president 
of the local and has continu 
ously fought to maintain un- 
ion standards. There have 
been many disputes, but 
they were generally settled 
without too much difficulty. 
Then, the company started 
to put pressure on the men 
and to violate the contract in 
general. 

COMPANY ADDS INSULT 
TO INJURY 

Bosses were starting to do 
contract work, and the com- 
pany laughed off the efforts 
made to correct this viola- 
tion. It reached the point 
that if a motor-man was 
missing from his work, in- 
stead of putting another 
miner on the motor for that 
day, the company would put 
a boss on the motor to run 
it. This was saving the com- 
pany money, since the boss 
is paid his salary by the 
month. But it knocked a 
miner out of a motor-man’s 
shift, which generally 


Miner Gets Blamed 
Negligence Endange 

OSAGE, W.Va. — My boss 
has got it in for me for some 
reason. I don’t know what it 
is, but I think it’s because he 
wants me to kill myself in 
keeping up with two cutting 
machines. I’m shooting on 
this section, and sometimes 
the conditions are so bad 
that nobody, I don’t care 
who it is, can keep up. 

The boss doesn’t see it that 
way though. If a loading ma- 
chine has to wait for a 
couple of minutes until I get 
a place shot, the boss is right 
there on my back, telling me 
that I’m holding up produc- 
tion and the whole crew. 
He’d like to see me fired, but 
he knows that he doesn’t 
have anything on me that 
he can make stick. 

There isn’t a man on that 
crew who doesn’t know what 
it takes to keep up with two 
cutting machines all the 
time. A lot of times the men 
on the crew will give me a 
hand, but if the boss sees 
them, he always has some- 
thing else for them to do be- 
sides help me. 

BOSS ENDANGERS MEN 

Now there are time when 
a blasting cap doesn’t work. 
You have the cap in the dy- 
namite all set to go and you 
put the charge to the cap 
and nothing happens. That 
means you’ve got to drill an- 
other hole close to the one 
that didn’t go off, load it 
and shoot it to make sure no 
one gets hurt from the stuck 
shot. 


When Pit-Boss' 
rs Men's Lives 

But this time, it was close 
to the end of the shift, and 
I had one shot stick on me. 
It was too late to drill an- 
other hole and shoot it, so I 
told my boss that the shot 
was stuck and told him to 
make sure to tell the boss 
on the next shift about it. If 
he didn’t and the men came 
in aqd started to load that 
cut oilt, they might set off 
the charge with the loading 
machine and maybe get 
some men killed. 

My boss said he’d take 
care of it, but the next day 
when I went to work, I got 
a dangerous worker slip. 
My pit-boss said that I had 
left a stuck shot without 
telling anyone about it. 
TIME TO DO SOMETHING 

There was no one else 
around when I told my boss, 
so maybe I can’t do anything 
about that slip. But it kirjd 
of gets you to know that you 
are working for someone 
like that. I know the only 
thing he’s worried about is 
coal, but he’s no different 
from the other bosses I've 
had in that respect. 

When it comes down to 
taking a chance on a man’s 
life, that’s time to do some- 
thing about it. I know I did 
everything I was supposed 
to do. He’s the one who 
messed up, and now he’s 
trying to put the blame on 
me. I’m going to tell the 
men on the crew exactly 
what happened and then 
we’ll see what can be done 
about this guy. 


amounted to more than what 
the miners who were hand- 
loading were able to make 
in a shift. 

Then the union president’s 
wife became ill. He and his 
son, both of whom were 
fighters, reported off to go 
to the hospital. The next 
day, they had car trouble 
and could not make it to 
work. When they got back 
to work on the following 
day, the company gave them 
discharge slips and fired 
them. This was another vio- 
lation of the contract, for 
while a miner may be dis- 
charged for missing two 
days in a row without a le- 
gitimate excuse, these men 
had reported off for one day 
and had a legitimate excuse 
for missing the next one. 
ACTION ON THE SPOT 
A meeting was called on 
tjhe spot, for only two men 
had gone into the mine, 
and they came back out 
after a short while when 
they did not see any of the 
others come in. The men 
convened in a field off of 
the company’s property 
and went over the situa- 
tion. They were all of a 
like mind. They poured 
out their water and went 
home. 

The next day, the com- 
pany said it had lost an or- 
der and closed the mine 
down, a common trick in 
such circumstances. Now the 
word is that the mine is go- 
ing to be reopened — under 
new management, another 
common trick. One of the 
investors in whose name the 
mine was listed will sign 
everything over to another- 
and they keep on their mer- 
ry way. But here, at least, 
these men are setting limits 
on how much they will b< 
putting up with. 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

WE JUST WANT TO BE FREE 


Some of the daily papers 
and the magazines are tell- 
ing how the White South- 
erners are saying that this is 
the beginning of a new world 
for them to live in. This is 
because the President of the 
United States has turned his 
back on them in favor of the 
Negro people; because he 
sent soldiers to enforce man- 
made law on them; because 
of what Eartha Kitt and 
Louis Armstrong said about 
President Eisenhower being 
a nitwit and to hell with the 
government. 

WHO IS WRONG? 

But so many people think 
that Eartha and Louis said 
something wrong when they 
talked that way. They should 
have said it a long time ago. 
Whenever the President or 
any other white leader says 
something about the colored 
people, no matter how bad it 

is, they just go on and say it. 
They call them what they 
want to, and nothing will be 
said about it. 

I say that Eartha and Louis 
didn’t say anything too bad, 
because if they had not said 

it, the poor Negro people 
would have been killed 
every day for trying to break 
up these segregation laws. 
In all the Southern cities 
like Little Rock, Arkansas, 
and Montgomery, Alabama, 


the Negroes are struggling 
hard to get out from under 
those low-down white peo- 
ple. 

There is no more slavery 
in America, so why can’t we 
colored people go into any 
public school or any public 
place where the government 
pays the bill? Colored peo- 
ple help pay the taxes like 
anyone else. 

WANT TO BE FREE 

Why do so many white 
people think that we black 
folks want to mix with them 
when we only want to he 
free? To be free doesn’t 
mean we want to run over 
your white women, or marry 
your white daughters or 
your sons. We colored peo- 
ple don’t mean to put our- 
selves on any white person 
at all just to say that we are 
in love with them. 

We never make a break at 
any white person unless they 
put themselves on us. We 
only want you to know that 
we are human beings too. If 
you don’t want to mix witlj 
us colored people, we don’t 
mind staying one of a kind. 
Just as long as we can be 
free Americans and not be 
beaten and kicked like eats 
and dogs. 

We are just as much 
Americans as you are; and 
we just want to be free. 


WHITE SUPERINTENDENTS TYRANNIZE 
NEGRO TEACHERS IN SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


ALABAMA — The Negro 
teachers in many Southern 
states are teaching on a 
week to week basis. No con- 
tract has been signed as in 
past years. Teachers are ask- 
ed every month, if they sup- 
port the NAACP; if they 
agree with its program; what 
they think or feel about this 
or that Negro leader, one or 
2 of whom are always na- 
tional figures, sometimes a 


Negroes Gave Public Schools to the South 


A Negro aircraft worker 
said, “There has always been 
prejudice but it’s grown 
more because the Negro in 
the South is steadily taking 
his place and becoming more 
of a threat to the white man. 
The white man fears, per- 
haps, that the Negro will 
actually take over." 

If the South had not taken 
such pains to corrupt the 
historical record of Negro 
achievements after the Civil 
War it would be clear that 
the white worker has noth- 
ing to fear from social, eco- 
nomic and political equality 
with the Negro worker. 

When the Negroes gained 
the vote, after the Civil War, 
with the support of the Re- 
publication Party, it was 
greatly feared by the poor 
Southern whites that the 
Negroes would use their new 
new political power to gain 
revenge on the whites. Not 
only did this not happen but 
the Negroes, who had rep- 
resentatives in many high 


governmental positions were 
the foremost defenders of 
democracy and improvement 
for all the poor. 

They made absolutely 
no distinction as to race 
and color. Universal suf- 
frage was instituted. Free 
public schools were start- 
ed. Women were benefited 
by the passage of divorce 
laws and laws forbidding 
the sale of women’s prop- 
erty for their husbands’ 
debts. There was a concern 
with the general better- 
ment of labor conditions 
and the division of large 
estates among poor Ne 
groes and whites. 

The political power of the 
Negroes and their efforts at 
economic and social ad- 
vancement were eventually 
wiped out by the night-rid- 
ers of the Ku Klux Klan 
in a counter-revolutionary 
wave of terror devoted to 
restoring the Negro to sla- 
very: wage slavery instead 
of chattel slavery* 


member of the NAACP. 

If a teacher happens to 
say she agrees with one of 
them, her job is finished. 
These screening tests safe 
given by the superintendent 
of county schools, and he is 
a white. 

They yell about Negroes 
having their own schools, 
but the truth is that they 
do not have even that. 
Their schools are run and 
controlled by the whites. 

— Teacher 


Can We All Eat At 
The White House? 

When an official of the 
Negro state of Ghana came 
to the United States, he was 
refused service in a Howard 
Johnson restaurant in Del- 
aware. He was naturally out- 
raged, and complained to the 
press, the State Department, 
and the President. To make 
up for it, the President in- 
vited him to the W h i t * 
House for breakfast. 

But what about the 
other Negroes, those who 
don’t happen to have * 
private pipe-line to the 
White House? Will every 
Negro in the South who 
can’t eat in a white res- 
taurant get invited to the 
White House for a meal? 
Will the Negroes who 
have to ride in the bade 
of the bus get a lift in 
the President’s limousine? 
Will the Negro children 
of Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Alabama and Georgia who 
go to segregated schools 
learn about white justice 
and democracy from the 
lips of Eisenhower? 
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AUTO WORKERS TRY SOMETHSIS NEW 

(Continued from Page 1) 

After several days, this new plant manager said 
he has witnessed many wild cat strikes but never 
one like this. It was a unanimous walk out. Every 
worker together. Supervision kept the chief steward 
and his assistant in the office; But the workers con- 
tinued to walk out. 

They finally falsely accused the chief steward of 
brushing his hand across his head as a signal for the 
walk-out and fired him. The workers walked out the 
next two days in the same manner to prove to the 
Company they can do things without being led or 
told. As a matter of fact, during these last 2 days, at 
least 80 per cent of the workers in the department 
didn’t even punch in. They came to the plant, re- 
mained outside for a while until everyone else came 
out. Nothing was said. The men just came out when 
they saw there was no production coming down from 
the other department. 


„ I 


What Kind of Work? 


Automation Destroys Garment Workers 


Lay-Off® 
Mount In 
Aircraft 

LOS ANGELES— The pa- 
pers have been full of lay- 
off news in the aircraft in- 
dustry for the past months. 
An estimated 15,000 are to 
be laid-off just at North 
American Aircraft in L.A. 
Today, (October 1), it was 
made real to me in my de- 
partment, when 5 of my fel- 
low workers were dismissed. 

They were “pretty shook- 
np”. The men went to the 
union right away to see if 
they were laid-off in accord- 
ance with seniority, and to 
see if they could be placed 
in a similar position else- 
where. 

They were informed by 
the union that it could do 
nothing except give them 
a special privilege card at 
the unemployment win- 
dow. I suppose that means 
you could push another 
worker out of line wait- 
ing on his unemployment 
check. And the union also 
informed the men that 
whether they work or not, 
they were still obligated 
to pay their dues as it is 
the only way to get called 
back. 

One of the fellows had a 
lot of sickness in the family 
so when he received the no- 
tice, his legs almost buckled 
under him. Another fellow 
with his lay-off slip was 
given a “chance” to transfer 
to Canoga Park plant with a 
eut from $2.15 to $1.80. Now 
it is not only a 60 mile 
round-trip daily to Canoga 
Park, but little chance of 
having more than just one 
week’s work before the final 
lay-off. Another fellow, who 
lives in a trailer, said he 
would take the Canoga Park 
job but for some reason the 
company could not send him. 

It looks to me that when 
you are handed a transfer, 
the company does not really 
want you to transfer but 
they can say that they gave 
you an opportunity to trans- 
fer. There is another angle 
here, too. If you outright re- 
fuse to transfer, it means 
you are quitting, losing sen- 
iority and unemployment in- 
surance. 

A couple of weeks ago the 
union had an editorial on 
the practice of the com- 
pany’s technique of transfers 
to Canoga Park. They said 
the company is transferring 
skilled men to janitor jobs 
at much reduced wages and 
degrading work for a skilled 
man. The following week 
the union had to apologize 
to the janitors for making 
their work seem inferior, as 
there were many complaints 
from the janitors over this 
article. 

— Aircraft Worker 


LOS ANGELES EDITING 
COMMITTEE 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y.— 
Automation isn’t destroy- 
ing the working man only 
in heavy industry, it’s 
tearing us down in light 
industry too. I’m in the 
needle trades and I can tell 
you about speed-ups and 
lay-offs in my trade that 
are just as brutal as the 
articles I read in NEWS & 
LETTERS about what’s 
happening to the coal min- 
ers and the auto workers. 

There used to be a time 
when there were quite a 
number of skilled operations 
in the garment industry. It 
was on all piece-work, but 
even so, it took a mechanic 
and it was hand labor and, 
considering that it’s factory 
work, if there was a full 
week’s work a man could 
take home a pretty decent 
pay check. Of course, the 
man had to work like a mule 
to keep up with the piece- 
work whip, but a worker 
just has to make the best of 
it no matter what. 

HAND WORK 
ELIMINATED 

In the last two or three 
years they have elimated 
practically all hand work. 
For many years, in the 
needle trades, they have 
been making all kinds of new 
machines to take the place 
of the man, but in the last 
few years they have develop- 
ed so many special kinds of 
expensive sewing machines 
that you wouldn’t have be- 
lieved' possible a few years 
ago. In the last two years 
they got it to the point where 
even if you pay $75 for a suit, 
there’s hardly any hand 
work in it at all — it’s prac- 
tically 100 per cent machine 
made. 

SWEAT - SHOPS AGAIN 

What happened to the old 
timers who used to do these 
operations by hand? Their 
jobs were eliminated, that’s 
all. Were they put to work 
on the machines? No. They 
were too high paid. The 
manfacturers just laid them 
off and hired newcomers 
who they trained on the 
machines and paid the mini- 
mum $1 an hour. 

This is in Union shops. 
It’s much worse in sweat- 
shops which are coming 
back as bad as they ever 
were although we fought 
some bloody battles 30 and 
40 years ago to get rid of 
them. 

A tailor asked the Union 
delegate, “How come you’re 
letting them make these 
changes in the garment 


when the last Uion contract 
specified that no changes 
would be made for the dura- 
tion of the contract?” 

The delegate, who hasn’t 
worked in a shop for 25 or 
30 years answered like a big 
shot, “You can’t stand in the 
way of progress. This isn’t 
changing the contract; this 
is making new machines and 
we wouldn’t wanto stop 
that.” 

Between the old-timers 
getting “eliminated,” or 
dying off, or retiring, the 
manufacturers suddenly 
started to cry that there’s a 
shortage of tailors. The way 
they produce here, a new- 
comer hasn’t got a chance to 
learn anything about a gar- 
ment except the little piece 
he makes all day long, day 
in and day out. Tailoring, as 
a craft, is dying out in the 
U.S., if it isn’t already dead. 
For a short time, the manu- 
facturers got caught in their 
own “progress,” so the Union 
decided to help them out. 
They arranged to bring over 
about 60 or 70 tailors from 
Italy where, not being such a 
highly industrialized coun- 
try, they still have to train 
craftsmen. 

REFUSED TO SLAVE 

This was a number of 
months ago. Anyway, these 
Italian tailors sat down to 
work. They worked a few 
weeks and then they quit 
because they didn’t want to 
work like slaves. They said 
Italy isn’t such a rich coun- 
try, but at least the worker 
doesn’t have to work under 
such terrible conditions as 
we have in the shops here. 
So they packed up and went 
back to Italy. 

STRANGLE HOLD 

In the meantime, this old 
guard has a stranglehold on 
the Union. Whether it’s Dub- 
insky, or Fetofsky, or Reu- 
ther, or John L. Lewis, the 
thing they won’t let go is 
their control over the rank- 
and-file. They choke us on 
one side and the manufactur- 
ers choke us on the other 
side, and between the two of 
them they tell us what sacri- 
fices we have to make for 
“progress.” 

They find time to go all 
over. They make speeches, 
they hold conferences, they 
get interviewed in the news- 
papers, but two places you 
never see them! You never 
see them working in a shop, 
and you never see them on 
line waiting to collect unem- 
ployment insurance. 

—Garment Worker 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

WHAT HAPPENS WHEN THE SHOPS MOVE? 


The company has prom- 
ised the employees where I 
work a severance pay when 
they close shop and move to 
another State. However, 
there’s a catch. They get the 
pay if a certain job is fin- 
ished by a certain date, 
otherwise they don’t know. 
This has some of the com- 
pany girls in a dither. If 
some girls or fellows are 
talking around, they say, 
“Look at them sitting doing 
nothing. They’ll make us 
lose our money.” 

THROWN OUT 

These few seem to have 
nothing against the com- 
pany. They think in terms 
of the company being good 
Joes for giving some sever- 
ance pay, not that they have 
taken 14 to 16 years of their 
lives and thrown it out of 
the window. 

A few of the workers in 
this shop seem to be set up 
pretty well, with some real 
estate investments, one or 
two with ideas of living off 
the races, having a system 
for winning. But the biggest 
majority don’t know where 
they will be able to find any 
work. 

The talk does not revolve 
around this shop alone. Each 


worker has friends or reia- ' 
tives in other industries, es- 
pecially auto. Everyone has 
a story to tell, either about 
shops moving out or about 
the terrific speed-up in the 
auto shops now. One girl’s 
brother with 22 years senior- 
ity will be out of a job by 
the end of the year. His shop 
is moving out. 

Another girl told about 
her brother-in-law who is a 
foreman in one of the auto 
shops. He is under terrific 
pressure and tension because 
he is constantly pressured 
from above to get more work 
out of the production work- 
ers and, like the worker, is 
being told if he can’t do it 
others can. Being foreman 
no longer guarantees a job. 
He says he doesn’t know 
what is happening and is 
just becoming a nervous 
wreck. 

PUSH BUTTONS 

I spoke to a Ford worker. 
He said they work with 
thousarids fewer men than a 
lew years back. Some of 
those still working just have 
to push a button and watch 
the machines do the work 
from one end to the other. 
And with all these men few- 
1 er they get out more jobs. 


LOCAL 212 MEMBERS ASK QUESTIONS 
THAT UAW LEADERS FAIL TO ANSWER 


DETROIT— On Oct. 16th, 
we had a membership meet- 
ing at the Local 212 hall. It 
was one of the greatest turn- 
outs that we have had in a 
long time. It was wonderful 
to see the production work- 
ers interested enough to 
spend their Sunday evening 
at the Local. It was disheart- 
ening to some of the mem- 
bers and it was disgusting to 
others to see and hear their 
president get up and tell 
them to go back to work re- 
gardless of what the com- 
pany did to them, and to stay 
on the job and work no mat- 
ter how many were fired. 

A Union brother got up 
and talked from the depth of 
his heart. He did not use pol- 
itics in his talk or anything 
leading to a position for him- 
self. ■ He asked the question 
that a thousand different 
members are asking: “How 
in the hell can a man stay on 
the job and work when the 
company puts 2 and 3 men’s 
work on him to do?” 

Not one of these officers 
answered him. The only 
thing we heard was: Go back 
to worl^ and stay on the job. 
STRIKE VOTE 

The following Thursday, 
Oct. 19th, membership of 
Local 212 was called upon to 
give the officers a strike 
vote. The results were over- 
whelming. We gave them 
10,758 “Yes”; 242 “No”; and 
54 “Void.” It was a victory 
of 97.8 percent for strike. 

Now, we members would 
like to know what are they 
going to do with it? This is 
not the first strike vote we 
have given them, but so far 
we haven’t seen any results 
come from them toward 
helping the production 


worker. The majority of the 
time they settle one or 2 lit- 
tle grievances and then they 
holler what a great victory 
they have won. 

As a production worker, I 
can remember receiving a 
great love letter from Chrys- 
ler Mfg., telling me that we 
production workers had to 
bring up the work standards 
equal to General Motors and 
Ford. 

Immediately, the Local 212 
officers informed the mem- 
bers not to pay any attention 
to these letters, to disregard 
them. Then we found out 
that our officers who were 
not on vacation went behind 
closed doors with the 
Chrysler representatives and 
planned how to cut us pro- 
duction men down and raise 
the work standards up. 
WHAT WILL THEY DO? 

These same things we hear 
now with this trouble we are 
now having. We are wonder- 
ing if this president we have 
now is doing the same as the 
other one did. It is pretty 
sure we will get some of the 
men back to work. But what 
will they do about all who 
were discharged — and what 
will they do about the gal- 
loping speed-up? 

Auto Body Worker 
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EDITORIALS 

Outer Space or Total War? 

No sooner had President Eisenhower finished con- 
gratulating Russia upon her scientific achievement in being 
the first to launch a man-made moon into outer space, than 
he followed it up with threats that America is still ahead 
in the missile field and will speed up that program further. 
The daily press also made sure that its praise of Russia was 
followed up with threats and with calculated means of 
striking terror into the hearts of the American people by 
visions of germ warfare from outer space. To calm the fears 
of “total war” that overly-political scientist, Edward 
Teller, tells us we should be conditioned for “non-total 
nuclear war.” Say, wipe out only one city and one regiment 
and be prepared for Russia to do the same to us. 

Russia, on its part, is taking full advantage to claim 
"superiority” in getting to the moon as well as in creating 
inter-continental missiles. Khrushchev thunders: Western 
Europe had better know that it could be wiped off the face 
of this earth in less time than it takes to write a neutral 
manifesto. 

Thus are both poles of world capital — Russia and 
America — rushing headlong into total war. 

The Sputnik had hardly been in space for a day when 
propaganda of the war profiteers began to stream out in 
the daily press. They shouted that the workers were “re- 
sponsible” for the inflation, for the recession, for monopoly, 
for the fall in the stock market. And they warned that 
American workers better start to learn, at once, to live on 
a less “high” standard of living. 

The labor bureaucracy at the same time, in the person 
of Walter Reuther, started to compete with the capitalists 
in statements about the need for “defense” production. 
What the workers in the factories want to know is: when 
will he start defending their interests and better conditions 
in the shops? As most workers put it the day after the 
launching of the satellite, “All this means to us is. higher 
taxes and more Automation.” 

The intellectuals, on the other hand, are so open- 
mouthed in their admiration for the Russian achievement 
that they are ready to whitewash all Russian claims of 
“superiority”. They have always been prostrate before the 
Plan. 

There is no reason whatever to panic before the alleged 
fact that Russia is “ahead” of America. Russian Plans were 
always based on the ever-greater expansion of machines, 
and they early found that it is easier to produce a show 
subway, an H-bomb, and now the Sputnik, than to raise the 
standard of living of the Russian workers, or to solve the 
ever-constant crisis in agriculture. 

American capitalists are equally efficient masters of 
sitting harder upon the workers, and now they are getting 
the Congressmen to railroad through a whole host of anti- 
labor legislation. 

The Republicans in Congress are now trying to grab 
the limelight from the Democrats in enacting a new strike 
breaking law mis-named “Right to Work.” The Republicans 
have a hard job there since at the head of the Democrats in 
this field sits that headline-grabbing Sen. McClellan, who 
. has for a long time now been using his expose of corrup- 
tion in unions as the cover for a national “Right to Work” 

This man of “law and order” is quick in his defiance of 
the Supreme Court decision on desegregation, quick to run 
to the defense of his fellow- Arkansas Democrat — that new- 
ly emergent face of fascism, Governor Faubus — and even 
quicker with statements against the Negro children for 
exercising their democratic rights. 

So total is the crisis in the world and in this country, 
that it took but a few hours of a man-made satellite circling 
the earth to raise the curtain and show how Russia and 
America both are preparing for total war. To show that the 
labor-haters are also the Negro-baiters. To show that Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike are planning a total war 
against the workers’ standard of living, and against the 
workers’ present struggles for better conditions in this 
country. At the same time, the Suptnik showed how rud- 
derless are our intellectuals, and how prostrate the labor 
bureaucracy. 

The rank and file workers have not yet spoken. But 
already they are turning against not only total war, but 
the “non-total” nuclear war that the officious scientist, 
Edward Teller, is preaching. For the workers alone have 
both the vision and the power to establish a totally new 
society with totally new human relations, beginning with 
new relations at the point of production. That is where all 
decisions will be made. 
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MODEL CHANGE-OVER 


[ Last Thursday, Octo- j 
: ber 17, the top officials jj 
{ at Chrysler called in the i 
| supervision and fore- 5 
j men of the body divi- • 
\ sion. They demanded ■ 
: one-third or more addi- ■ 
] tional production than jj 
: they are now getting, : 
j and with the same man- : 
| power they now have. ! 

■ Once again these su- ■ 
5 perintendents and fore- j 
j men were told that if : 
: they touldn’t get this : 
| production out of the • 
| workers there were j 

■ others who could. Top ■ 

: management said this • 
j was the last time they j 
: -were going to warn E 
| them. i 

■ We gave Local 212 an ■ 
j overwhelming strike ; 
j vote. Now, the company j 
j has asked them for a : 
[ 15-day negotiating per- : 
jj iod. What are the Local : 
: and the International j 
: going to do about this? ■ 

j Member, Local 212 : 

: Detroit 1 

.(••••■■••■■•••••••••a 

* * * 

When our local officers 
picked men to serve on 
the election committee 
they made a big show of 
giving this work to men 
that were fired. Well, they 
picked one man that was 
discharged from the Ver- 
nor plant and 2 more who 
were among the later ones 
discharged out of here. 
They said they couldn’t 
put all of our fired men on 
for the newspapers would 
blast them. Who did they 
pick to fill out the elec- 
tion committee? The rest 
they picked were like the 
one from the trim shop, a 
worker that we know well 
did not lose any time. 
The money the Local paid 
them was around $50 to 
$75 a piece. 

To keep anyone from 
wondering I will make 
this a little plainer- 
They paid each one on 
the election committee 
$25 per day, which was 
an 8-hour day. That 
would have looked 
damn god to the men 
. that were fired first, 
but those men were left 
out in the cold. Instead, 
they went into the trim 
division and picked a 
man who worked every 
day the shop worked. 
They put him on the 
committee rather than 
carry it out the Union 
way. 

Chrysler-Mack 

Detroit 


TWINSBURG, OHIO 

Chrysler has just fired 
our Local officers in their 
new plant at Twinsburg. 
Ever since we’ve been 
down here, the company 
has not wanted to recog- 
nize our Union unless they 
could dominate it. 

When we went back 
after the changeover, 
they wanted top produc- 
tion with one-third to 
one-half less manpower. 
The laid out so much 
work for each man, and 
refused to give us any 
recognition, that the 
workers got tired of the 
International represen- 
tatives doing nothing 
and went to look after 
their own interests and 
went out on strike with 
Local backing. It seemed 
almost like a wildcat 
because the Internation- 
al didn’t sanction until 
after we went out. 

When we went out, 
there were 5 Great Lakes 
Steel truckers tied up in- 
side, where they remain- 
ed for the whole strike 
for they refused to cross 
the picket line either go- 
ing in or out. 

This strike almost turn- 
ed into a free for all be- 
cause the scabs turned 
over cars and slashed tires 
and tried to blame it on 
the strikers. But vp e were- 
n’t striking to tear up 
peoples’ cars but to get 
our rights and working 
conditions as Union broth- 
ers. 

After about a week, at 
the beginning of Octo- 
ber, we went back to 
work when the company 
promised to negotiate. 
Nothing was settled and 
they didn’t negotiate 
either, so we finally had 
to go out again, which 
we did last week. That’s 
when they fired our Lo- 
cal officers. The com- 
pany’s out to break up 
our Union here and I 
can’t see where the In- 
ternational is doling any- 
thing to stop them. But 
do you remember the 
big promises they made 
last spring when they 
were advising us to 
move to this new plant? 
Twinsburg, Ohio 
Ex-Detroiter 
* * * 

SPUTNIK MEANS 
SPEED-UP 

Although everybody has 
known for months that 
American and Russian 
scientists were racing to 
launch the first space 
satellite, the Washington 
big shots are now scream- 
ing that Russia cheated, 
that the stupid American 
public has not taken the 
arms race seriously, and 
that more money and 
more labor will have to be 
thrown into making 
rockets and sputniks. 

On Mike Wallace’s 
show, retired Air Force 
General Kenney indicated 


the new propaganda line. 
He said that the Russian 
Sputnik means war very 
soon; that the American 
people are to blame for it 
because they didn’t spend 
more for guns and less for 
butter; and that if we 
want to win we will all 
have to cut out expendi- 
tures for schools, roads, 
health, and other frivolous 
things, and produce bigger 
and better weapons. 

Reuther is joining the 
propaganda chorus with 
his plea for more defense 
jobs to reduce unemploy- 
ment. He’s working hand 
in hand with the militar- 
ists and the ex-Nazi scient- 
ists who are so interested 
in one thing, missiles, that 
they would welcome a 
war to test them out oa 
cities! Reuther doesn’t 
know-or care-what any 
worker knows: that de- 
fense contracts mean 
stronger controls over the 
workers, speedup that 
can’t be stopped, and 
worst of all, danger for us 
all— FOR THERE IS NO 
DEFENSE AGAINST 
THE WEAPONS THE 
U.S. AND U.S.S.R. PRE- 
PARE TO USE. 

Against the war speed- 
up, the American and 
Russian workers have the 
only power to- control pro- 
duction wisely and peace- 
fully. As the crisis mounts, 
the militarists, politicians, 
labor bureaucrats and 
journalists will use every 
tactic to demoralize and 
tyrannize the workers. 
Despite the propaganda, 
the conditions of labor 
will drive the workers, 
finally, I am sure, to take 
production into their own 
hands. 

Housewife 

Detroit 

* * * 

When you say automa- 
tion is not progress it is 
too one sided a view. Auto- 
mation is progress, even 
if it puts % of the nation 
out of work, that is what 
it is. They said the same 
thing when they brought 
in the automobile, do you 
want us to go back to the 
horse and buggy days? 

The solution is to fix up 
a plan so that those out of 
work can get some work. 
But some one has to suffer 
for humanity. 

Outer Drive Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

LIVING STANDARDS 

If you stop to think, ifls 
the working wives who 
have helped to keep the 
living levels we are sup- 
posed to have, and that 
man’s only existing. A 
wife’s income usually buys 
the washing machine and 
pays medical care for the 
family. I know that when 
I work half of my earn- 
ings have to go for child 
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care and that’s not de- 
ductible from income tax. 

But to read those ar- 
ticles they always write in 
the paper, the housewife 
is frustrated with bore- 
dom, I guess we are frus- 
trated because we can’t 
make ends meet. 

Miner’s Wife 
West Virginia 
* * * 

From 1941 until now the 
retail price index has gone 
up 82 per cent. Everybody 
admits that prices have 
gone sky-high. But the 
economists and business 
leaders say that our in- 
come has atlso gone up. 
Especially, they say the 
income of the workers has 
gone up and it seems that 
the union statisticians al- 
so agree with them. Now, 
they’re starting the propa- 
ganda that workers are 
going to have to become 
responsible citizens and 
give up their “luxuries.” 
It’s a big lie. 

The only thing that’s 
true is that prices have 
shot up out of sight and 
the workers are paying 
for it. Here is a payroll 
stub I found for the 
week ending Sept. 21, 
1957, paid to a worker at 
the U.S. Industrial 
Glove Corp., Detroit. 
His regular pay for that 
week was $44. After 
Withholding tax deduc- 
tions, his take-home pay 
for that week was a big, 
luxurious $37. 

Student, 

Detroit 


Governor Williams of 
Michigan, who is supposed 
to be such a friend of 
labor, is showing his true 
colors. He is now urging 
all unions to give the em- 
ployer “a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay.” He 
• has turned the old union 
slogan “a fair day’s pay 
for a fair day’s work” in- 
side out. But every worker 
knows what Karl Marx 
pointed out a long time 
ago — there is no such 
thing under capitalism as 
“a fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay,” because 
the capitalist always has 
to extract surplus value, 
or unpaid labor, in order 
to make a profit. 

— Detroiter 

* * * 

When I see Senator Mc- 
Clellan getting excited 
about the possibilities of 
such laws as Jimmy fioffa 
might have broken, I put 
a big question mark over 
his motives. 

McClellan is a man who 
represents Arkansas, 
where Little Rock is locat- 
ed. It seems to me, that if 
he were actually interest- 
ed in upholding law and 
order, that ; Ar kans a s 
would be a very good 
place for him to start look- 
ing. If he is, as he seems to 
be, more interested in 


pushing more “right to 
work laws” onto the 
books, then I am opposed. 

Sure, labor needs to 
clean house at the top. But 
labor is quite capable of 
taking care of that task 
without any outside inter- 
ference from Dixiecrat 
McClellan and his red- 
headed buddy Kennedy, 
from Massachusetts. 

Friend of Labor 
Wisconsin 
* * * 

NEGRO STRUGGLE 

One point that seems to 
me to be totally overlook- 
ed in the present school 
integration crisis is that 
the position of the Negro 
people for desegregation 
involves not only better 
education for Negro chil- 
dren but for the white 
children as well. A white 
child who is taught by 
school and society that a 
different shade of skin 
color naturally involves 
inferiority is not able to 
appreciate the past and 
present struggles of na- 
tions to be free. He is more 
inclined to an authorit- 
arian attitude toward wo- 
men and children because 
they, like the Negro, have 
evident different physical 
characteristics. Finally 
but not least, a white child 
in a segregated school can 
not fully appropriate the 
accumulated world cul- 
ture of our times develop- 
ed as it has been by people 
of all nationalities and 
races. 

Editing Committe 

Member 

Los Angeles 


Freedom is a wonder- 
ful thing if you have it. 

I can’t say too much 
about it though because 
it doesn’t exist for me. 

Negro Miner 
Osage, W. Va. 
* * * 

Bishop Brown of Little 
Rock invited over 300 
Little Rock clergymen — 
Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews to a conference of all 
denominations to ease the 
tensions of the commun- 
ity. Only 30 to 40 attended, 
and the best agreement 
they could reach was to 
pray for the preservation 
of “law and order.” 

40 other Baptist Clergy- 
men offered prayers that 
the Negroes would go 
away and go back to their 
own schools. 

Out of over 300 white 
clergymen in Little Rock, 
no group could be found 
that had the guts to con- 
demn segregation and call 
on their supporters to 
fight for integration. This 
is a pretty sad state of af- 
fairs for American 
churches. 

Disgusted Christian 
Boston, Mass. 

* * * 

I was real surprised to 
see the stand Louis Arm- 
strong took in the papers. 


He’s known among Ne- 
groes as an Uncle Tom 
Negro, and it’s about time 
he took a stand. 

Negro Worker 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

I see by the paper that 
Louis Armstrong might 
go on the State Depart- 
ment-sponsored trip to 
Russia after all. The way 
I see it, he’ll be of even 
greater service to them 
now, to show off “Ameri- 
can democracy,” as a guy 
who criticized the Presi- 
dent and the country. 
They can no longer use an 
Uncle Tom Negro. I guess 
Satchmo saw the hand- 
writing on the wall. 

Housewife 
-■ Los Angeles 
* * * 

My shop is largely 
Mexican. While there’s a 
feeling of support for in- 
tegration, not much is 
said. 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

Is the F.B.I. blind that 
they cannot see and 
identify the persons who, 
in Little Rock, are openly 
beating up Negroes, in- 
citing to riot, and trying 
to prevent chldren from 
going to school? They 
would not be so blind if it 
were some poor Negro 
who commited a minor 
crime. They still have 
failed to produce the kill- 
ers of Emmett Till. 

Is it possible that they 
are so busy snooping on 
the lives of law-abiding 
American Citizens that 
they cannot see the pic- 
tures of the law-breakers 
in the press? 

Disgusted 
San Francisco 
* * * 

CRITICISM 

I didn’t like our cover- 
age of Little Rock in “Our 
Life and Times” in the 
September issue of News 
and Letters. It isn’t the 
business of our world 
column to stress the im- 
pression the U.S. is giving 
the rest of the world as 
the reason to give the 
Negro his right of human 
freedom. It no doubt is a 
factor, but the paramount 
reason is the actions of the 
Negro people in this coun- 
try. 

I think our paper would 
be the only paper that 
would stress to the world, 
that it is the action of the 
Negro people that will get 
them what they must 
have, freedom. And too, I 
wish we could have af- 
forded to print the picture 
of one of the Negro pupils 
walking to school. Her 
face and carriage showed 
that the future of humtn- 
ity lies with her. 

. Housewife 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

• See Page 1— Ed. 
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DJI LAS' NEW CLASS 

Milovan Djilas, former Vice-President of Yugoslavia, 
has written a journalistic piece on the Communist system 
from which he has broken. This has been put between the 
covers of a book and given a million dollars’ worth of free 
publicity by the “free” capitalist press. Thereupon followed 
rave notices in all the papers and magazines, including “the 
leftist” press. It was climaxed by LIFE magazine’s claim 
that here is a book “that will rock Marxism.” What aston- 
ishes us is not the presumptuousness of this claim, but the 
naivete of the journalists, book reviewers, editorial writers 
and State Department type thinking that believes this. 

Here is a man who is a typical product of the Com- 
munist world — an alleged Marxist theoretician whose 
ignorance of Marxian theory is matched only by the enorm- 
ity of the contradictions in his statements. Thus he claims 
that Marx “unintentionally” (our emphasis) laid the basis 
for a new conception of the world. Otherwise, says Djilas, 
Marxian philosophy was so threadbare that it “would have 
been forgotten — dismissed as something not particularly 
profound or even original” IF — “if the political needs of the 
workingclass movement in Europe had not demanded a 
new ideology complete in itself.” That is how it happened 
that this philosophy which “was not important since it was 
based mainly on Hegelian and materialistic ideas” became 
“the ideology of the new, oppressed classes and especially 
of political movements” and as such “it marked an epoch, 
first in Europe, and later in Russia and Asia, providing the 
basis for a new political movement and a new social 
system.” 

Having thus cleverly slipped in present-day Com- 
munist totalitarianism under the Marxian theory of libera- 
tion, Djilas feels that he might be called to account for this 
sleight of hand, so he says magnanimously, “There is no 
other type of Marxism or Communism today, and the de- 
velopment of another type is hardly possible.” 

In this one-half of a sentence, that no other type 
of Marxism is possible, lies the whole secret for the 
naive belief that this poor excuse for a book will “rock 
Marxism.” If ever whistling in the dark passed for a 
method of thought, this is it. Thereby “the West” itself 
has put the seal of bankruptcy on its own thought. 

While hoping that the working people do not find 
Marxism in its original form of Humanism, what is it that 
Djilas is passing off as the needed philosophy in his book, 
The New Class? According to Djilas, there is “an immut- 
able law — that each human society and all individuals par- 
ticipating in it strive to increase and perfect production.” 
This immutable law, to “perfect production,” has us all 
sacrificing for “the cause.” At least it has Djilas so much 
in its grip that he even forgives his present Communist 
enemies for their tyranny at least up until now since there 
was no other way to industrialize the backward countries, 

Marx had a better name for this “perfect production.” 
It was “production for production’s sake” which drove the 
capitalists on, and they rode the workers so that it all ended 
in the two monstrosities, concentration and- centralization 
of capital at the one hand, and the degradation of the 
worker to a cog in the machine at the other. 

“It is the fact that capital and its self-expansion,” wrote 
Marx, “appears as the starting and closing point, as the 
motive and aim of production; that production is merely 
production for capital and not vice versa, the means of pro- 
duction mere means for an ever expanding system of the 
life process for the benefit of the society of producers. . . , 
The real barrier of capitalist production is capital itselL” 

The ultimate form of this is precisely its state-capitalist 
form now existing in Russia and Yugoslavia and calling 
itself Communist. ' 

It is hard to believe that Djilas has chosen jail in order 
to expound the very philosophy which led to its ultimate 
form as state capitalism, and toward which the whole pri- 
vate capitalist world is moving. Djilas sheds very little 
light. The Communist tyranny has been analyzed long be- 
fore he did it, and more seriously. He fails even to shed 
the light of experience on it. Indeed the one thing I did look 
for in this book — a live description of Tito’s Yugoslavia— 
is entirely absent. 

What, then, prompted “the West” to given this thread- 
bare book this spectacular send-off? We can see the answer 
not in what they say, but in the objective world situation. 
Little Rock, Ark., on the one hand, and the Sputnik, on the 
other hand, have combined to expose the hollowness of 
American democracy and the claims of superior tech- 
nological know-how as well. Vice-President Nixon has been 
compelled thereby to call off his tour of Western Europe. 
The world sees U.S. aching for a war with Russia over who 
will dominate the world. It is true that Russia aims for 
precisely the same thing, but somehow Russia manages to 
march under the name of “Marxism” and thus is winning 
the colonial world. The desperation of “the West” can be 
seen precisely in this running after “the democratic social- 
ist,” the alleged Marxist, Milovan Djilas, They are running 
in vain. The American worker is not as dumb as they think, 
and not as helpless as the American intellectual without 
vision of a truly new society where the free and all-round- 
ed development of the human being, not of “perfect pro- 
duction,” is the sole motive force.— R.D. 
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Talking About Bosses 


YOUTH 


Thinking It Out 


By Robert 

The following is what an 
average week in my depart- 
ment is like. The plant is 
peaceful and many Detroit 
workers call it a good shop 
to work in. The incidents are 
so run of the mill that they 
might easily miss being told 
at the supper table. Yet to 
see some of the stuff that 
goes into shaping attitudes I 
think it worth setting down. 

We only get 15 minutes for 
lunch. One of the guys had 
three kids at home with the 
flu, and was waiting for the 
lunch whistle to make a 
phone call. The whistle blew 
and he sprinted for the 
phone. He ran into one of 
the supervisors. He had to 
wait while he was lectured 
to about how it was against 
the shop rules and safety 
code to run like that. It was 
5 minutes wasted. A 3 min- 
ute phone call, 5 minutes on 
the cafeteria line to buy 
lunch left him two minutes 
to eat it. 

Another guy, Harry, want- 
ed to go home in the middle 


Ellery 

of the day because he said he 
didn’t feel well. The fore- 
man told him his attendance 
was so poor that if he want- 
ed a pass he’d better get a 
note from the nurse. 

Harry didn’t feel like fight- 
ing so he went to the nurse’s 
office and told her he didn’t 
feel well and wanted to go 
home. She took his temper- 
ature and said it was normal 
so she couldn’t advise any- 
one to send him home. She 
offered him a few pills and 
he cursed her. By this time 
he was raving mad. “Aren’t 
we all free?” “How can they 
think they have the right to 
keep me here if I want to go 
home?” The foreman told 
him to go home. Harry kept 
walking around the depart- 
ment telling everyone that, 

“This company 

thinks they own you.” He 
wrote a grievance against 
the foreman. Harry argued 
some more and then went 
home. Most of the guys were 
laughing by now but they all 
agreed Harry was right. 


What Kind of Democracy? 


In mid-summer there was 
an article in a Los Angeles 
paper (The Mirror - News) 
entitled “Teenagers Have 
Doubts About Democracy.” 
The article stated figures 
based on a poll taken on 
what High School Students 
think about our government. 

The title, “Teenagers Have 
Doubts About Democracy”, 
is true in the sense that the 
youth of today have doubts 
about the existing type of 
what is laughingly called a 
democracy. But I am rela- 
tively sure the majority of 
youth have no doubts about 
a TRUE DEMOCRACY. 

I think that they are look- 
ing for something better 
than capitalism. I think that, 
in spite of what the older 
generation thinks, the youth 
of today are the ones that 
will build a foundation for 
a new free society, if not 
themselves through their 
children and grandchildren. 

The first thing that ran 
through my head when I 
read the title, “Teenagers 
Have Doubts About Democ- 
racy”, was, “I know that,” 
because for the past year I 
have been conscious of the 
questions a^ked by students 
in my classes in school, 
which show doubt of our of- 
ficials. But even with their 
doubts it is very difficult for 
them to break out of the 
false patriotic framework 
that has been built around 
them. 

— 16- Year-Old 
* * * 

In a Los Angeles paper I 
read an article called “L.A. 
Teen-Agers Have Doubts 
About Democracy.” This ar- 
ticle had quite a few figures 
on what teenagers think. 50 
per cent said that most peo- 
ple are unable to vote intel- 
ligently, and 61 per cent said 
that government is becom- 
ing too complex for most 
citizens to understand. There 


were several more questions 
asked. 

The paper said, “U.S. High 
School youngsters are ripe 
for some future American 
Hitler or Stalin.” But I doubt 
that. The youth of today are 
not ripe for another Hitler, 
but for a new society. A 
world where they will be 
treated as equal, where they 
can grow up to face a future 
with promise, instead of 
wars, boring jobs, and H- 
Bombs. 

— 15-Year-Old 


These are the familiar 
words we hear each day, 
“Gradually, integration will 
take place”; “It’s not time 
for the colored and white to 
go to school together”; etc. 
etc. 

When is the time? What 
is meant by “gradually” and 
“have patience”? I’ll tell 
you: gradually has passed, 
patience has been taken, and 
the time that’s spoken of is 
now. 

Why can’t the colored and 
white go- to school together? 
They are both human with a 
heart that beats and the 
same desire to secure an 
education. The colored sol- 
diers have fought, died, and 
were wounded for this coun- 
try just like the white sol- 
diers but do they receive 
the same rights? No. They 
can’t drink from the same 
public water fountains, or 
go to the same public lava- 
tories with the white peo- 
ple. And their children can’t 
go to the same school as the 
white children. These things 
take place mostly m the 
Southern states. 

Why are the Southern 
white people different from 
the Northern white people? 
Are they a better breed or 
are they afraid that some of 
the dark coloring on the col- 
ored people might acciden- 


Liflle Rock, Gal. 

LOS ANGELES— Some- 
thing happened at our 
school a few weeks ago. 
Something that shocked, 
and at the same time, dis- 
gusted me. 

On entering Washington 
High School which I at- 
tend, I saw scrawled on 
the sidewalk remarks in- 
dicating that the Negroes 
that attended our school 
should “go home,” and 
that they “were not want- 
ed here.” Later in the 
afternoon there were 
police cars all around the 
school. I found out that 
they were there because 
two white boys had beat 
up two colored girls. The 
boys were picked up im- 
mediately by the police. 
Two predominantly Negro 
schools threatened to re- 
taliate. 

We have never had 
any type of racial 
trouble in our school be- 
fore. I can’t help think- 
ing that this was a 
product of what was at 
that time happening in 
Little Rock. 

I am not blind to the 
fact that there is plenty of 
racial prejudice that exsts 
in the North, but I didn’t 
realize that the ignorant 
prejudice of the South, 
coming out in the form of 
violence, could be trans- 
mitted to the North. 

As to how I personally 
feel about the incident, I 
can’t even put my feelings 
into words. I can say that 
I am disgusted and shock- 
ed, but my feeling runs 
much deeper than that. 

— Caroline Goldsmith 


tally rub off on them? Col- 
ored women cook for south- 
ern white people, yet, they 
are not clean enough to sit 
beside them on public buses. 
They must sit in the back of 
the bus as if they were some 
deadly contagious germ bug. 

Yes, the time for inte- 
gration to start is now and 
segregation between the 
colored and white must at 
last come to an end after 
many years. 

— A 10th Grade 
Detroit Girl 


Serious Comic Strip 

On Labor Day weekend I 
was reading the Sunday 
comics. I came across a 
comic strip which had some- 
thing to do with the labor 
problem. The character in- 
volved was going to the 
Labor Day parade. The band 
came first and following it 
were not the workers but a 
whole show of machines, for 
instance: automatic cotton 
picker, post-hole digger, au- 
tomatic tree trimmer, elec- 
tric house painter, and more 
automatic apparatus. 

Although the comic was 
funny there is the serious 
side of it, so I cut it out and 
decided to send my views on 
it to NEWS & LETTERS. 

It is true that there are 


This Automation may not 
be such a bad thing after all. 
A headline in the Detroit 
News reads: “Boss Learns to 
Think by Machine.” If this 
becomes widespread, per- 
haps we can expect bosses to 
disappear entirely, to wither 
away like an unused organ. 

Now it can be told — what 
the boss lies awake worrying 
about! He worries about 
how to get a quiet berth on 
the Pullman. “Using Scien- 
tific procedure,” one boss 
figured out that the berths 
‘over the wheels were noisy. 
“Using scientific procedure,” 
he' further figured out that 
berths lettered between “e” 
and “i” were between the 
wheels. This fabulous scien- 
tific discovery, which must 
have cost him many sleep- 
less nights, is then put on 
file under “Pullman for- 
mula,” and when his secre- 
tary gets his train reserva- 
tions she gets out the card 
and “not knowing or caring 
what it means,” gets him a 
berth where he can sleep, in 
peace. 

Yes, these are the knotty 
problems that engage the 
thinking of our executives in 
grey flannel suits. The arti- 
cle goes on to say, “Such a 
problem can become so com- 
plex that a man may have to 
spend considerable time fig- 
uring it out. So he feeds the 
dope to an electronic com- 
puter, then files the answers. 

Yes, years of bossing have 
so weakened the bosses’ 
brains that Automation will 
soon make them obsolete. 

—Student 

WHO NEEDS A BOSS? 

| One morning last week, 
our crew was broken up and 
the boss went with the other 
bunch. We went to the place 
where we were to work 
spraying trees to keep the 
right-of-ways clear, and be- 
gan to get our stuff ready. 

While we were filling our 
spray cans, I suggested we 
elect for “boss” one of our 
crew who is always con- 
cerned with how we are do- 
ing our work. 

He asked me what we 
needed a boss for, we knew 
how to work, and all a boss 
did was stand around and 
draw a pay check. 

Then everyone else jump- 
ed on me, and said they were 
going to elect to “fire” me 
if I kept talking like that. 

— Driver 


the automatic machines for 
luxury, but it is also true 
that these luxuries are tak- 
ing many jobs from a lot of 
able-bodied workers and 
thus making many men job- 
less. In this day and age the 
jobless cannot always find 
jobs because of all these new 
luxuries. 

The same thing that hap- 
pened in the comic strip is 
bound to happen in the fu- 
ture — only in real life it 
won’t be funny. In real life 
I don’t think we will omit 
the workers, not all of them 
anyway, because there is al- 
ways a man or woman re- 
sponsible for putting the 
screws and bolts into the 
time-saving luxuries. 

— 14-Year-Old 

i 


FINALLY THE BOSS QUIT 
Our boss, a Registered Pro- 
fessional Engineer, quit last 
week. He worked for the 
I asked him why he quit 
after such long service. He 
said that it just hit him a 
few weeks ago when his wile 
was taken seriously sick. He 
found that after 17 years of 
service, he had so little cash 
on hand to pay the medical 
bills that he had to go out 
like a common worker and 
take out a loan for $500. 
When that happened, he 
said, he first realized that 
he had no security and that 
his job paid so little that it 
was not worth keeping. 

1 — Draftsmn 
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BOOK REVIEW 

Esahaw and Saeiety 


MARXISM AND FREE- 
DOM . . , from 1776 until To- 
day, by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
With a Preface by Herbert 
Marcuse. Bookman Associ- 
ates, New York.* 

Even a cursory view of 
just the contents page of 
this unusual book will reveal 
its broad scope: Part I — 
From Practice to Theory: 
1776 to 1848: II — Worker 
and Intellectual At A Turn- 
ing Point in History, 1848 
to 1861; III — Marxism: the 
Unity of Theory and Prac- 
tice; Organizational Inter- 
lude: 1889-1914; Part IV - 
World War I and the Great 
Divide in Marxism; Part V 
— The Problems of Our Age: 
State Capitalism vs. Free- 
dom. 

Despite or perhaps be- 
cause of, this broad scope of 
the book, which covers 200 
years of man’s struggle for 
freedom from the Industrial 
Revolution until Automa- 
tion, MARXISM AND 
FREEDOM is as timely as 
today’s headlines on the 
sputnik. This, to me, is the 
outstanding feature of this 
whole work, that at no point 
— not even when she deals 
with Hegel’s “Absolutes” — 
does the author fail to get, 
and transmit to her readers, 
an illumination 1) from our 
own age, and 2) from the 
activity of the workers in 
this or any country. 

The author’s contention 
is: “Paradoxical as it may 
sound, the greatest impedi- 
ment in the way of the intel- 
lectuals discerning the new 
society in Hegel’s ‘Absolute 
Mind’ is their isolation from 
the working people in whose 
lives the elements of the 
new society are present.” 
She claims that x because 
the Communist theoretician 
knows this very well, and 
hopes that history stop- 
ped in 1917, and that there 
will be no revolution against 
the Russian tyranny, they 
fight Hegel: “Under the pre- 
tense of separating ‘the ma- 
terialism’ of Marx from ‘the 


Aneurin, Bevan, ti£er of 
Labor Party politics, leader 
©f the so called “left-wing,” 
constant critic of the former 
Atlee labor regime, has gone 
the way of all labor bureau- 
crats, and is now a firm sup- 
porter of the official Labor 
Party leadership. 

The issue, preparation for 
war, the issue which always 
separates the men from the 
feoys, was too much for old 
Bevan. 

It seems that the British 
Labor Party will be the next 
party in power in England. 
Recent elections show the 
majority of the people are 
ready to replace the Tories 
at the next election. Bevan 
has been promised the post 
©f Foreign Secretary in the 
new government. 

The recent Labor Party 
Conference entertained a 
resolution outlawing “H- 
Bomb tests.” Workers at the 
conference pleaded for pas- 
sage which was opposed by 
the party leadership. Bevan 


idealism’ of Hegel, they pro- 
ceed to mutilate Marx . . . 
Thereby they hope theoreti- 
cally to stifle the new so- 
ciety striving to be born . . , 
THE ACTUAL WORLD 
It is the actual world of Rus- 
sia with its forced labor 
camps that compels this 
Russian attack against Marx- 
ism. It is not the idealism of 
Hegel that worries them. It 
is the revolutionary method 
of the dialectic and Human- 
ism of Marx that threatens 
their existence in theory 
even as the working class 
does in life . . . That is what 
the Russian ruling class 
trembles at as well it may, 
for it knows this movement 
not by the name of ‘negation 
of the negation,’ but by the 
reality of the revolution 
against it.” 

This use of our age in gen- 
eral, and the activity of the 
workers in particular, as- 
sures the average worker’s 
ability to recognize himself 
in the activity of the French 
workers who created democ- 
racy for Western Europe at 
the end of the 18th century. 
Nor does the reader fail to 
find a kinship with Karl 
Marx, whose theories trans-. 
formed the workers’ own 
way of “knowing” — self-ac- 
tivity — into a philosophy of 
freedom, a method of 
thought: Marxist Humanism. 
HUMANISM 

The red thread that runs 
throughout this book is this 
Humanism. This reviewer 
has read many books that 
were considered Marxist 
that never went to the hu- 
man roots of Marx’s eco- 
nomic categories. That is 
why she found chapters 7 
and 8, The Humanism and 
Dialectic of Capital, Volume 
I, and The Logic and Scope 
of Volumes II and III to be 
a genuine contribution, a 
summation of all three vol- 
umes of Marx’s greatest 
theoretical work which seem 
at the same time to be an 
analysis of our own epoch 
of depression, war, automa- 


shamefacedly stated, “To 
pass this motion would mean 
that you will send the Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary naked 
into the conference cham- 
ber.” He killed the motion. 

The leader of British So- 
cialism, Hugh Gaitskell, 
passed his pet project, to 
switch from “old fashioned 
nationalization” to a scheme 
for state buying of shares in 
key industries as a substi- 
tute for “socialism.” Old 
militant socialists jeered and 
| wept. A quarry worker 
from the midlands yelled, 
“I’d better take off me boots 
and put on me spats.” An- 
: other cried, “Have I been 
fighting for 54 years for So- 
i cialism for nothing?” Bevan 
i assisted Gaitskell to carry 
the day. 

Having sold out his own 
group known as the Bevan- 
j ites and sold out the work- 
; ers of England who believe 
! in the Labor Parly, Bevan 
has achieved party unity — at 
the price of all principles. 


tion, total Cj isis. Yet they 
contain the history of all 
of capitalism, including the 
state capitalism of Russia. 
There are plenty of anti- 
Communist works, but none 
that is at the same time a 
serious Marxist analysis of 
the development of the Rus- 
sian Five Year Plans and 
the present intercontinental 

rv\iccilpc 

THE AMERICAN SCENE 

It is clear that Miss Duna- 
yevskaya is not a scholar 
who sits in some ivory tow- 
er. This is seen especially 
clearly in the fact that in 
the final part of the work 
where she deals with the 
American scene she breaks 
with the style she has em- 
ployed heretofore. Here she 
utilizes the technique of the 
interview with rank and file 
workers, the discussions 
with student youth, repro- 
duction of articles from 
NEWS & LETTERS in or- 
der, not to drive a wedge 
between worker and intel- 
lectual, but to open up new 
perspectives for both work- 
er and intellectual. 

To this end she returns 
to one of the chapters 
in American history with 
which ordinary textbooks 
deal very little, if at all — 
the period of Abolitionism. 
She contrasts the courage 
and profundity of thought of 
a Wendell Phillips with the 
cowardice and emptiness of 
a William Faulkner. I must 
say that to me the quotation 
from the Abolitionist on the 
“Southern way of life” had 
a much more contemporary 
ring than that of the contem- 
porary William Faulkner. 
The struggles of Negroes 
when they were slaves and 
followed the North star to 
freedom, and when they 
presently fight for full free- 
dom are woven into the 
Marxist fabric. The aim of 
the book is to aid in the 
creation of a new unity of 
theory and practice “in the 
Abolitionist and Marxist 
tradition.” 

Of special interest today — 
on this anniversary of the 
courageous Hungarian Revo- 
lution which started Oct. 23, 
1956 — is the section in Dun- 
ayevskaya’s book which 
deals with the beginning of 
the end of Communist totali- 
tarianism starting with the 
East German Revolt of June 
17, 1953. 

No one who wants seri- 
ously to analyze the contem- 
porary scene and orient him- 
self can do without a copy of 
MARXISM AND FREE- 
DOM. In the appendices are 
also the heretofore unpub- 
lished early writings of 
Marx and Philosophic Note- 
books of Lenin. 

* * * 

*See Special Offer on Page 8 


HUNGARY... 

No flowers in Gethsemane, 
Only the rose of a bleed- 
ing heart, 

No birds to sing, 

Only the cry 
Of a human soul that’s 
torn apart 

— Tom Malcolm 


TRANSFORMATION INTO OPPOSITE ; 

Bevan Spurns British Workers in Power Bid 


A DOCTOR SPEAHS 

By M.D. 

WHAT KIND OF LABOR? 

A patient told me, not long ago, that he considered a 
physician’s work the most desirable of all occupations. 
I could not quite agree with him, though I am unable to 
pick a better one. It is possible that if 1 had my free choice 
now, I would become a farmer. 

It is not too difficult to recognize the dehumanizing 
effects of production lines and factory disciplines. To see 
that a physician’s work often suffers from the same basic 
trouble is not so easy. 

Many people seem to envy the doctor of medicine, 
some for his money, some for his prestige, and others for 
his ability to alleviate suffering. Few recognize what to 
me is of prime importance in work: being in a position to 
make full and free use of all one’s faculties, mental and 
physical, through the kind of interaction which develops 
both the person and his work. 

I wish that the above concept was the full truth for 
medicine; for I think it should apply to all work of all men. 

PHYSICIAN’S WORK 

However, a physician’s work, like that of others, is 
| dependent on the organization of the society he lives in. 
Because people today are largely divided into groups on 
the basis of income and property, workers and employer, 
each individual life has also become divided. 

In nature, division exists only for the purpose of cre- 
ating a fuller wholeness, a bigger truth, a more perfect 
unity. When human society introduced the division into 
classes, it brought into being the separation of human labor 
into mental and manual, and laid the basis for an illness 
no physician can cure — inaomplete, undeveloped lives. 

Having a favored position in his class and generally 
well off economically, the physician for the most part sup- 
ports existing conditions and thus takes part in society’s 
deformations. Working with other physicians, I find them 
concerned with the same things other members of the mid- 
dle class are: prestige, status, and accumulation of money 
for security. Because of this, in facing his work of treating 
sick people, the doctor is unable to grapple with sickness 
directly. There is interference both conscious and uncon- 
scious, as well as subjective and objective. 

SOURCE OF INCOME 

Under these conditions the patient is often not a 
stimulating challenge but merely a source of income. 
Fellow physicians must be competitors to be suspicious 
of, not helpers. Drugs, laboratory aids, and hospitals 
must be measured in terms of expense. The physician 
may then be no different from a salesman. This pays off 
in dissatisfaction and tension, and in work that cannot 
be a true source of strength and growth. 

A man becomes what he is through his work. He 
either grows into a full individual, or he becomes a face- 
less, incomplete member of society. The kind of labor he 
does can be the means of ripening, or the road to a kind of 
death in life. Labor should never be a joyless affair in 
which man exists for the process of production, in order 
to make payments for food, clothing, and shelter. Rather 
it should be an integral and essential act of living — like 
breathing, but it. is a conscious act. 

It will then become the creative function of man and 
the processes of production will exist for him. Therefore 
the question “What kind of labor?” points to the very na- 
ture of human health. The work which can make man 
whole is not just an occupation, something one simply takes 
on. It is not merely an external act, but an internal trans- 
formation, an evolution that is a true transformation. 
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Little Rock, U.S.A. 

(Continued from Page 1) 
e a 1 1 e d out the National 
Guard and adults had other- 
wise kept out of the situa- 
tion things would have 
Straightened themselves out. 

It is clear that even at the 
height of the events, with 
troops and mobs and nation- 
al headlines about Little 
Rock, the Negro youth were 
prepared to become fully ac- 
cepted as students and found 
indications among the 
whites that it could be done. 

Fifteen-year old Minnie- 
jean Brown, one of the 9 
Negro students, said, after 
the first full day of school, 
“They (the white students) 
are anxious to find out what 
we are like. They are torn 
between their parents and 
their own minds. They just 
don’t know what to do.” 

This has already been 
proved in life. In an infor- 
mal panel discussion held 
away from the school on 
October 14, 7 Central High 
students discussed the prob- 
lem. There were 3 Negro 
students and 4 white stu- 
dents: 2 of the latter, Sam- 
mie Dean Parker and Kaye 
Bacon not only came to 
speak for the pro-segrega- 
tion view, they had been ac- 
tive in the recent unsuccess- 
ful demonstration by 69 
white students to protest 
against integration. 'Yet at 
4he end of the panel discus- 
sion, both girls had changed 
their minds. 

Sammie, it should be add- 
ed, was the girl who emo- 
tionally embraced Gov. Fau- 
bus as a hero on September 
28, when she. accompanied a 
delegation from the reac- 
tionary Mothers’ League of 
Central High whose plea he 
heeded to prevent integra- 
tion. Yet on October 14, she 
said that she would like to 
see a full panel discussion 
like this right in the audito- 
rium of Central High itself. 

At the end of the discus- 
sion, Kaye Bacon said, “I 
hope all this works out for 
best. I mean it. After today 
I’ve changed my mind. I feel 
Sammie and I have both 
changed our minds com- 
pletely. We both came down 
with minds set.” 

Southern white youth will 
find among the Negroes 
their staunchest allies 
against the closing of the 
free public school system, 
which would be a blow 
against all working class 
youth. 

The segregation of Ne- 
groes and whites in the 
Southern schools has result- 
ed in a curriculum for the 
whites which deliberately 
fosters blindness and ignor- 
ance. Negro youth in the 
classroom can and will break 
through that wall of ignor- 
ance by example and debate. 
NEGRO AND 
WHITE WORKERS 

The Negroes are not only 
showing the way to break 
up a reactionary school sys- 
tem. They can, at the same 
time, strike the most deci- 
sive blow yet against Sen. 
McClellan of Arkansas and 
his attacks against labor. 

Democrat McClellan, in 
association with the Repub- 
lican administration, is pre- 


paring the ground for a 
sweeping strike - breakin 
“right - to - work” law. Ti e 
labor bureaucracy has not 
been able to fight McClel- 
lan’s corruption charges ex- 
cept to co-operate with him 
and “prove” that they them- 
selves are “honest.” 

However, McClellan has 
responded to the Little Rock 
crisis by declaring for con- 
tinued school segregation in 
the South. This has embar- 
rassed the reactionary coali- 
tion of Northern Republi- 
cans and Southern Demo- 
crats against labor. They are 
now finding new ways to es- 
tablish it again to the detri- 
ment of both Negroes and 
workers. 

The Negroes, on the 
other hand, are so thor- 
oughly opposed to McClel- 
lan that they are fully 
prepared to join with the 
labor movement to help 
break up McClellan’s at- 
tacks against the workers. 
The only factor that can 
stand in the way of this is 
the servility the labor lead- 
ers have already displayed 
toward McClellan, and their 
conspicuous silence on the 
Negro struggles from the 
Montgomery boycott to the 
Little Rock school integra- 
tion fight. 

SOUTHERN LABOR 

The Deep South has not 
moved except in complete 
opposition to the Supreme 
Court. Yet the Southern 
Governors continue to act 
as intermediaries. Nor have 
the white workers openly 
opposed the shrill minority 
yet. It isn’t only that Walter 
Reuther acted to prevent the 
seating of a Negro delegate 
from Tennessee at the recent 
16th UAW Convention • — 2 
Southern white workers, 
from that Memphis Harves- 
ter Local took the initiative 
to force the issue. 

It isn’t only that the top 
leadership of the AFL-CIO 
have maintained a cynical 
silence on the current Negro 
struggle. United Steel Work- 
ers’ president McDonald 
willingly yielded to 90 white 
steelworkers from Birming- 
ham, Ala., who threatened to 
withdraw and lead a dual 
union movement if the Un- 
ion came out in support of 
the Montgomery boycott a 
year ago. 

This is not to say that all 
Southern white workers 
think that way, but so far, 
only the reactionary voice 
of Southern white labor has 
been heard. If these workers 
think they can separate 
themselves from the Negro 
struggles today — any more 
than they could 20 years ago 
when the combined strug- 
gles of all built the CIO — 
Sen. McClellan of Ark. is 
there to teach them that he’s 
out to shackle all workers, 
white and Negro, North and 
South. 

Southern-born white work- 
ers up North have recog- 
nized this and have repeat- 
edly and forcefully ex- 
pressed themselves for soli- 
darity against the bureau- 
crats of labor, management 
and politics, as their repeat- 
ed articles in NEWS & LET- 
TERS certify. It is time the 
white workers down South 
closed ranks as well. 


Our Life and Times 


2 RUSSIA 

3 The startled world has 
3 been forced to sit up, take 
f notice, and acclaim the 

• first successful launching 
3 of an earth-circuling satel- 
3 lite by Russia. The event 
5 umshers in a new epoch 

• in the progress of man, 
3 and the beginning of' the 

i * age of man in outer space. 

That Russia was first, 

5 and is obviously 2 years 
• ahead of the United States 
• in the field, causes deep 
{ concern to those who were 
• too stupid to foresee the 
• event. People who have 
3 been lulled to sleep by 
2 their newspapers and gov- 
ernment spokesmen be- • 
lieve only that Russia 
makes progress through a 
well-trained spy system. 
Now they . realize that 
Russia has no need to spy 
on “secrets” that we do 
not possess. They see that 
• science is quite capable of 
“ progress independently of 
any technical information 
that the United States 
withholds from them. 

Witch-hunting Senator 
McCarthy can claim credit 
from the grave for the 
lack of progress of the 
United States in the field. 
His program of terror has 
driven so many of the 
competent scientists and 
engineers out of the gov- 
ernment service that re- 
search programs limp 
along with whatever Ger- 
3 man brains were captured 
3 or with watever person- 
• nel are willing to live in 
• the limelight of the Mc- 
3 Carthy-like snoopers. 

3 That much, everyone 
3 sees now. But don’t count 
J on any relaxation of the 
• witch-hunting laws. They 
3 will only be tightened 
2 since the satellite is being 
2 looked upon not as outer 
3 space conquest but as 
3 “progress” in the missiles 
2 field and hence war. 

2 True progress for man- 
2 kind can be made only 
3 when all men, acting in 
3 an atmosphere of true 
2 freedom, are indeed free 
f to contribute to every 


By PETER MALLORY 

i 

phase of research and de- 
velopment of all ideas that 
will lead to more leisure 
time, less labor and more 
material goods for all of 
the people throughout the 
world. 

In that field both Russia 
and the United States 
have a long way to go. 

(See Editorial) 

* * * 

SPAIN 

Five Spanish sailors, 
who jumped ship early in 
June at San Diego, from 
the Spanish Navy, stand 
in jeopardy of deportation 
unless the American Civil 
Liberties Union can save 
them from the hands of 
Franco. 

The men were a part of 
a hand-picked crew that 
Franco had sent to the 
United States to pick up 
two destroyers — a dona- 
tion from the American 
State Dept, to fascism. 
Twenty of the men jump- 
ed ship in Panama and are 
still free. Twelve more 
jumped ship in San Diego 
and went to Mexico. Five 
of these claimed political 
asylum in Mexico, and this 
country, which ordinarily 
grants such requests with- 
out question, in this case 
refused aind held the men 
in jail in Tiajuana. 

After a lot of trickery, 
horse trading and skul- 
duggery, the men were 
imported into the United 
States by officers of the 
U.S. Navy. The American 
State Dept., U.S. iimmigra- 
tion Service, and the U.S. 
Navy are now working 
toward one end, to get 
these men back into the 
bloody hands of Franco 
who will butcher them. 

The American Civil 
Liberties ’ Union claims 
that the American govern- 
ment has no legal right to 
act as a policeman for 
Franco. 

U.S. Attorney Laughlin 
R. Waters maintains, “The 
United States Govern- 
ment does not have to in- 
voke the 1902 treaty with 
Spain, but it wishes to in 
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the interests of better re- 
lations between the two 
countries.” This attitude 
is reinforced by state- 
ments that the lawyer for 
the A.C.L.U. obtained in 
Washington to the effect 
that, “the Spanish Em- 
bassy in Washington has 
exerted great pressure on 
the State Dept, for the re- 
turn of these sailors.” 

The Mexican govern- 
ment has, after great pres- 
sure from the organized 
Spanish Republican Refu- 
gees, churchmen, and an 
excited Mexican public 
opinion, agreed to grant 
these sailors the right to 
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political asylum and has 
requested that they be re- 
turned to Mexico. The U.S. 
Immigration Dept, and the 
State Dept, refuse and are 
pressing the case in the 
courts for deportation to 
Spain. 

If they are successful, 
it means death for all 5 
sailors. This is the price 
that the American govern- 
ment is willing to pay the 
Fascist Franco for his 
“good will” in granting 
military bases that have 
been paid for in cash ten 
times over! 

* * * 

FRANCE 

Again France is in deep 
crisis, without a Premier, 
bankrupt, with 2 million 
workers out on general 
strike. The last Premier, 
Bourges-Maunoury, was 
defeated when he pro- 
posed giving a measure of 
home rule to Algeria. 

With 400,000 Frenchmen 
tied up in a never ending 
Alegerian war costing 
France $4 million a day, 
with the French peasantry 
engaging in tax revolt, 
workers out on a general 
strike of protest, the un- 
popularity of the French 
government is as thorough 
as it is in Algeria, only 
here it is the reactionaries 
that brought amout the 
fall. 

The right-wing of 
French politics is indif- 
ferent to world public 
opinion on Algeria, Sou- 
stelle declares, “It is not 
France that must use arm- 

• ed troops to put children 

• into school.” Vignancour, 

3 a deputy who was an old 
2 Petain collaborator said, 

2 “Are you going to have us 

• judged by people from 

3 Little Rock, by slavers 

2 from Yemen, by our en- 

• emies behind the Iron 

• Curtain?” 

3 The right-wing thrives 

2 on the resulting chaos. 

• Other French political 

3 parties are so split, and 
3 self-centered that they are 
2 finable to establish any 

2 common ground, form any 

3 policy or a government. 

3 This paves the way for a 

2 “strong man” such as De- 2 

• Gaulle to rise to power • 

3 and to establish French 3 

2 Fascism. 2 

2 The segregationists of 2 

• the United States and the • 

3 shameful example of 3 

2 Little Rock aid these 2 
2 French Fascists. • 


t 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

Sen. Eastland & Jenner - > and Communism y 

The problems of this country are so tense th&t we 
wonder which will come over us first— fascism, war, or 
depression? 

It appears that fascism is in the lead by a wide 
margin. Reading the daily press, I see where Mrs. Grace 
Lorch was called before the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee. She is the white woman who sat on the 
bench with and tried to comfort the Negro girl who was 
turned away by the mob at Central High School, Little 
' Rock.'. 

ACROSS PART¥ & STATE LINES 

This Senate committee is headed by Sen. Eastland, a 
Democrat from Mississippi. He and Sen. Jenner, a Re- 
publican from Indiana, gave her the business. - 

They refused to let her speak. They said she was a 
trouble-maker, accused her of being a Communist, and 
cited her for contempt because she didn’t say she was a 
member of the Communist Party. Jenner yelled to her 
that the committee did not want to hear a Word of inte- 
gration, but just on her past life. 

NEGRO RIGHTS 

Some people try to Say a Democrat is better than a 
Republican and vice versa. Some try to say and believe 
that a Northern liberal is better than a Southerner, but' 
here you have them all, and the question of Negro rights 
is the testing ground. 

In the rural areas of Alabama I am told that fascism 
is rising to the peak where Negroes must carry guns for 
their protection. A young woman who visited her relatives 
there said a person is taking a chance on his life to go. 
to another home at night without letting them know 
you are coming. 

A man’s son was walking outside of their home at 
night. The father thought it was some white Ku Klux 
Klansman, and he blasted a shot, narrowly missing his 
son’s head. 

This young woman said that if fascism is defeated 
the Negroes will be the ones to do it, because they 
are determined not to be pushed back but to move 
forward. She says it is a crime in the South to be a 
member of the NAACP. 

A white politician was raising a fuss because he lost 
ait election by saying he was a member of the KKK. He 
said he is going to reorganize the group because the KKK 
is not the organization to stop the Negro from moving 
forward, and that is why he lost the election. 

The liberals, the labor leaders, and many radicals 
can utter not a word against this race to fascism. They 
know without any doubt that the NAACP is not Com- 
munist, and limits itself to taking part in some legal cases. 

Any resistance, however, by rank and file workers 
against their Union leaders is called Communist. Those 
Union leaders never care to discuss the issue involved, 
they just call you a “Communist” or a “trouble-maker.” 
DEPRESSION OR WAR 

Many workers are talking about a depression. They 
feel that it is around the corner if war doesn’t take us 
first. Some older Workers say that when the stock market 
starts dipping the way it is now, it is a sure sign. 

The many thousands of unemployed workers are 
already in a depression. The daily papers are saying that 
employment will not rise in Michigan, but rather that 
the auto factories will work overtime to keep up pro- 
duction ^standards. 

In all of these situations the Union leaders are as 
quiet as a mouse. They can only say workers should 
go out and vote for. Democrats, but they are all the same. 

Judge Davenport, a Negro, and a so-called good 
Democrat, just fined a white worker $25 because he was 
brutally beaten by some fascist -minded policemen. The 
Judge was at the plant gates during his campaign asking 
workers to vote for him; and he said he would support 
them. , 

I have read and heard many things on how' Hitler 
came to power. It was the Jews and the labor movement 
he first attacked. 

Here, it is the Negroes and labbr who are under fire. 
The outcome in Germany was total destruction. Now, 
the American people are faced with the samething today, 
especially the liberals, labor leaders, and so-called 
radicals. 


Read: C HAS. DENBY ANSWERS 
’’FEATHER MERCHANT.'’ Page 7 



"ANYTHING YOU CAN DO I CAN DO BETTER" 


Unemployment and War Prepartions 

There is no question but what th e United States is in a period of economic 
recession, with all the symptoms presen t to build up to a major crisis. The 
workers of the country are the first to feel the pinch, with hundreds of thou- 
sands being laid off. 

As one Detroit worker pdt 
it, “We know that Automa- 
tion and speed-up are cutting 
us out, but the way that we 
are being sold out by every- 
one, the Union and the gov- 
ernment, makes you wonder 
what we are paying Union 
dues for.” 


Department 91 of the 
Chrysler Corp. in Detroit 
is a typical example of 
men being replaced by ma- 
chines. One shift for the 
1955 model required 950 
men; in 1956 it was 900 
men; the ’57 model took 
HOmen; and the 1958 


Land and Freedom 

Out of the darkness we are coming 
Out of the pit where you have kept us, 

Out of the squalor and decay. 

Caverns of hunger in our cheeks, 

Dead joys heavy in our hearts, 

Weals that scream upon our backs, 

Out of our nakedness, 

Out of our wretchedness. 

Out of our misery 
' We are coming. 

From the dark forests of tortured dreams, 
From ugly cities of walled-in lives, 

From mountains of our people’s bones 
From stagnant lakes of our peopled tears, 
We are coming in our millions, 

Our awakened, angered millions, 

Singing our song of Land and Freedom. 

LAND AND FREEDOM! 

LAND AND FREEDOM! 

Roaring through the dark locations, 
Sounding on Nigerian streets; 

Wild wind moving desert sands, 

Murmur penetrating forests; N . 

Song rehearsed in steaming slumtown, 
Taught in village, sung on farm; 

Covers . lakes ai*d cloud-stained mountains. 
Sung in the heart of Mother Earth. 

LAND AND FREEDOM! 

LAND AND FREEDOM! 

We have sold our lives to freedom. 
Freedom to eat the grain we grow. 

Freedom to milk the cattle we herd, 
Freedom to burn the coal we hew, 

Freedom to own the houses we clean. 
(Continued on Page 6) 


model requires only 459 
men to produce more than 
' 950 produced in 1955. An- 
other department which 
employed 1,000 men in 
1955 now employs only 200 
today. 

Last year, Walter Reuther 
was all hot and bothered 
about the “guaranteed an- 
nual wage”. In practice his 
contracts with the auto com- 
panies have amount e d to 
supplemental payments for 
3 or 4 weeks of amounts 
ranging from $8 to $12 a 
week. Hundreds of Union 
members have used up their 
u n e m p loy m ent ins u r- 
ance and Reuther’s supple- 
ment and are out on the 
streets. / 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN AIRCRAFT 
- 15,000 aircraft workers are 
out of work in Los Angeles. 
Farmingdale, Long Island, is 
a New York suburb built up 
within the past 10 years 
around the new Grumman 
Aircraft and Republic Avia- 
tion plants. Thousands of 
aircraft workers are now 
laid-off in Farmingdale and 
the whole community is 
worried about massive fore- 
closures. 

The launching of Russia’s 
Sputnik No. 1 and No. 2 has 
made military aircraft all 
but obsolete. United Aircraft 
in Connecticut has just laid 
off 2,000 workers. Pratt & 
Whitney laid off over 1,000. 
Orval R. Cook, president of 
Aircraft Industries, predicts 
that the cutbacks in plane 
production will cost another 
100,000 jobs. The workers in 
these industries are saying 
(Continued oa Page I) 
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COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


UNION STILL DOES NOTHING 


Mine Lay-Offs Bring More Contract Violations 


OSAGE, W. Va. —'The 
company is getting away 
with, plenty on this lay-off. 
We didn’t even have a seni- 
ority list drawn up before 
tiiis lay-off took place. Men 
who have been working for 
years on their present jobs 
still have classifications that 
don’t even exist anymore. 
The company is handpicking 
all the men they want. 

They have made a new 
classification of utility man 
— a man who can do any 
number of jobs. While many 
of these men have less seni- 
ority than men working on 
their regular jobs, these util- 
ity men are all being kept 
and men who have done 
theii* regular jobs for years 
are being laidoff. The utility 
men are more important to 
the company. 

BOSSES DO 
CONTRACT WORK 

The lamp men are now 
getting 5 days a week. Be- 
fore, they got at least 6. The 
bosses are doing their work 
on the week-ends, which is 
contract work. 

They have cut off the in- 
side tipple men. They have 
put two electric buttons on 
the loading ramps and the 
buggy men are supposed to 
move the loads and empties 


. and company towns, 
so they can unload their-coal. J'TO MOVE OR ' 


The bosses, who are more 
than ever afraid of losing 
their pobs, are pushing' for 
more and more production 
and they are doing the tipple 
man’s work to get more coal. 
This is also strictly against 
the contract, but they are 
getting away with it. 

,The mechanic force was 
cut down, too. Before, they 
had a mechanic for each sec- 
tion. They still have a mech- 
anic on each continuous 
miner section, but on the 
conventional sections, they 


have two mechanics for 
three sections. Someone said 
that these mechanics stay in 
the inside shop and wait for 
a call from the sections if any 
machinery breaks down. 
MAINTAINENCE 
WORK ON MID-NIGHT 
It was a rotten deal all the 
way around. They cut out 
all production on the mid- 
night shift. Only the day 
shift and afternoon shifts 
produce coal. The maintain- 
ence work will be done on 
the midnight shift. Men are 
on mid-night now who have 
never worked on the shift, 
and they have more seniority 
than plenty of men and can 


do their jobs just as well. 
But they are . maintainence 
men of one classification or 
another, and they have no 
choice in the matter. 
BOSSES ALL STAY 

Now we’ve had all these 
men laid off, but not one boss 
has been laid off. It was hell 
before, but you can just 
about figure what it will be 
like all those extra bosses 
around. And all of them 
bucking to stay there. They 
will cut each others throat 
under ordinary circum- 
stances; it’s not hard to 
figure what they will do to 
the men now if they x get the 
chance. 


LAY-OFFS HECALL YELLOW DOG DAYS 


MORGANTOWN W. VA. 
— A bunch of us were sittng 
around talking about the 
lay-offs that are taking place 
right now. Some of us were 
working; and some of us had 
just been laid off. The con- 
versation swung from the 
present and the desperate 
circumstances that the men 
who had been laid-off and 
their families were going to 
be faced with, back to the 
time of company rule with 
yellow dogs, company guards 


NOT TO MOVE 

“Sure,” a laid off miner 
said, “I can remember those 
days real well. I remember 
one day that the company 
guards came to our house. 
They were going to throw us 
put on the street rght then. 
My mother was washing 
clothes that day and my 
father wasn’t home; I think 
he was outTooking for a job. 
One of the company guards 
told my mother that they 
were there to put us and 
the furniture out of the 


PENN. MINERS STRIKE FOR SENIORITY 


PENNSYLVANIA— The 
week before Veterans Day, 
the coal fields of southwest 
Pennsylvania were hit by 
a strike which involved 
some 10,000 men. The 
strike started at the Cruc- 
ible mine, scene of many 
previous strike actions, and 
involved the seniority pro- 
visions that the company 
was trying to get the men 
to take. 

There had already been a 
lay-off at the mine, and mine 
management was recalling 
some of the men. Mine man- 
agement recalled some men, 
but refused to rehire anyone 
over 60 years old. The result 
— strike. 

MINERS OUT 
IN SYMPATHY 
> Three years ago, this same 
area was involved in a seni- 
ority strike which began at 
the Buckeye mine at Nema- 
colin; Roving pickets from 
the Crucible local went 
around to the various mines, 
and the miners struck in 
sympathy with them. 

The present strike lasted 
a week for all but the 400 
miners at Crucible. At. a 
meeting th'ey held on Veter- 
ans Day, they voted to forego 
any further picketing of 


other mines, but they voted 
to keep their strike in pro- 
gress. They are fighting for 
full seniority rights, which 
only a few locals in the 
UMW have, and which has 
been obtained after long and 
bitter struggles with both 
mine management and, at 
times, with International 
representatives of the UMW 
who are always called in on 
any large action to get the 
men back to work. 

One miner, whose mine 
has a comprehensive and fair 
seniority system that was 
won years ago, said that now 
was the time to get this thing 
settled ’once and for all. If 
all of the miners in Pennsyl- 
vania and West. Virginia 
would get together, they 
could force an agreement be- 
tween Lewis and the coal 
operators for a good senior- 
ity system. 

A good seniority system 
for the miners has long been 
sought. With the increasing 
trend toward Automation 
and the lay-offs that that 
will bring, the miners are 
going to continue to press 
for a fair shake on seniority. 
And they are going to fight 
any and every way they can 
to get it. 


house— right then, not after 
a while or the next day. My 
mother just took a big pan 
of scalding water off of the 
stove and doused them with 
it. They took off in a hurry. 
She really handled that situ- 
ation. We had to move in 
the next couple of days, but 
we sure didn’t move when 
they wanted us to.” 

MOVING — COMPANY 
GUARD STYLE 
“I remember when we 
were in Pennsylvania,” an- 
other miner who was work- 
ing said; “Yeah, they moved 
you all right. There were 
those 2-story shacks that 
were supposed to pass for 
houses. And those company 
guards had their own way of 
moving people. They threw 
the stuff out. You were 
lucky if you lived on the first 
floor. The furniture didn’t 
have too far to fall and 
didn’t get broken up too 
much. But the second floor 
was something else. They’d 
go up and take out a win- 
dow, then throw all the fur- 
niture out of it. Those boys 
weren’t going to carry any 
of that suff down any stairs.” 
COMPANY CARE OF 
FIGHTERS , 

“They had their own way 
of taking care of fighters, 
too,” another . miner chimed 
in. “We all know about a lot 
of things that happened, but 
I' remember one guy, but 
good. One day I saw a bunch 
of company guards carrying 
this one man that they had 
it in for, up a ramp to a 
burning coke oven. He was 
kicking and fighting, but a 
guard had him by each arm 
and leg. They got him to 
the top of the coke oven and 
— swish! in he went. That 
happened more than, one 
time. Guys would just dis- 
appear and you’d never hear 
of them again.” 

THEN AND NOW 
“I don’t remember a lot of 
things that happened then, 
I was a little young at the 
time,” another laid-off miner 
started! But there are some 
things you never forget. Like 
this guy, he was fast as a 
rabbit anyway, and he went 
out this one night to shoot 
out the search light the com- 
pany used to have by the 
machine gun on the tipple. 
He got the light all right, 
but they put two'bullets in 
him ,b e f o r e he could get 
away. Hp’s still alive, and he 
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Way of the World 

' By Ethel Dunbar 

HALF THE TRUTH HASN’T BEEN TOLD 


Who knows how much 
trouble America is in? No 
one can really tell, what with 
those two sputniks flying all 
around the world. They have 
fenced America in, as if it 
was a great huge pasture. 

The Russians are letting 
America know that it may 
rule here, but that the 
Russians will sure rule "over 
in Russia and not let the U.S. 
come over into Russia and 
mess it up like the U, S. 
messes up at home. 

The Russians and all the 
other foreign countries know 
how bad Americans treat 
the Negro people and other 
peoples too. 

NEW LYNCHINGS 

Just look what happened 
a few months ago in Burk- 
ville, Alabama. Rogers Ham- 
ilton, a 17-year-old boy, was 
lynched because he went to 
see a colored girl, a girl of 
his own race. These white 
men went to His house, got 
him out, carried him down 
the road a- piece, and killed 
him. 

Another thing happened 
in Birmingham, Alabama, 
and Haynesville, Alabama. 
The white men said that too 
many had resigned from the 
Ku Klux Klan there. They 
wanted the Klan to get 
warmed up and get started 
fighting and killing some of 
these Negroes before they 
lose their own freedom. 

If colored people say any- 


thing against these whites 
or do any good to help make 
a decent living for their own 
race of people, the whites 
start calling them “Com- 
munists.” 

The whites think the 
Negro will get too far ahead 
of them, so they start beating 
and killing Negroes for no 
reason. . 

WHITES MESS UP 

Those are some of the 
things that the Russians are 
talking about — how the 
white man will mess up their 
country, with their no-good 
“law and order” that they 
have here in the U.S. Russia 
knows that law and order 
don’t mean a thing td a white 
man. When he gets ready to 
do what he wants to do, good 
or bad, he just goes right on 
doing it. He thinks that since 
he isn’t interferring in white 
folks’ business, why bother 
about him? 

In fact, half . the truth 
hasn’t been told about how 
low-down some of the 
American white men really 
are. It isn’t known until they 
do some unreasonable crime, 
and then they will pretend 
they are crazy and nothing 
will be done, because many 
white people will agree that 
they did a foolish thing. 

But if these whites don’t 
straighten up and fly right, 
the next sputnik will take 
care of the U.S. 


Lily -White Dearborn 
Has Lily-White Election 


Mayor Hubbard of Dear- 
born, Michigan, has been 
re-elected for his ninth 2- 
year term. His opponent in 
this last election, Mills, was 
interviewed on TV on elec- 
tion night. He is supposed 
to be a knight in shining 
armor opposing the evil 
Hubbard. Hubbard is evil, all 
right, but this man is no 
crusader. 

THE MAIN ISSUE 

The interviewer asked him 
what the main issues of the 
election were. He hemmed 
and hawed for a long time, 
and said he didn’t care to 
discuss it on television. 
F i n a J 1 y, he said that the 
main issue is the Negro 
question. 

The interviewer said Dear- 
born is all-white, and the 
Hubbard-fighter said that 
isn’t correct; that there is 
one Negro family in Dear- 
born who have lived there 
for 30 years. - ’ : 

"When asked why Negroes, 
who work in Dearborn by 
the thousands, cannot live 


there, this man said that it 
was “the natural inclination 
of the two races to keep sep- 
arate.” 

He said the Negroes don’t 
want to come to Dearborn, 
but he would not admit that 
it was because of what the 
whites would do to them. 
“GREAT PRETENDER” 

So it seems that Hubbard 
and his opponent agree on 
keeping Dearborn white. 
What then did the opponent 
campaign on? He said that 
the reason Hubbard is a 
crook is because he is per- 
sonally taking credit for 
keeping Negroes out, and is 
“pretending!’, that unless he 
Us re-elected, the Negroes 
will pour in! 

So we have the Situation of 
2 men running for office: one 
Hubbard, is the avowed 
friend of White, Councils of 
the North and South; the 
other is a phony who only 
wishes he had as much pow- 
er as Hubbard does. Both 
admittedly agree on one 
thing: the all-white “purity” 
of Dearborn, Michigan, must 
be preserved. 

Detroit 1 Reader 


still has those two bullets in 
him. ’ 


“These are things we all i 
know. But if something isn’t | 
done, and done right quick, 
we’re going to have that 
same stuff or worse. When a 
man can’t make a living, 
he’s going to want to know 
why, and there a»e plenty 
of men in that boat right 
now.” J! - 


DETROIT EDITING 
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EVERY SUNDAY 
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Chrysler Wages War Against Workers 

- How Is the Union Fighting Back? 


Last Minute Agreement 
Averts Loc. 212 Strike 

DETROIT — Our strike 
deadline at Local 212, was 
set for Thursday, Nov. 14, at ] 
*■ 6 p.m.- The Union asked, at 
the last minute, to extend it 
until 11 p.m. because they 
felt they were reaching an 
agreement with the com- 
pany. Just before the new 
deadline, they announced an 
agreement had been reached. 

When we went in the next 
moring, no one knew any- 
thing. Everyone was dis- 
gusted because the Union 
didn’t put out any leaflet 
giving information or any- 
thing. All we knew was what 
was passed around word of 
mouth:’ that there was going 
to be a Local meeting the 
next morning, Saturday, at 
11 a.m. to ratify the agree- 
ment. 

On Saturday morning was 
tiie biggest turnout to the 
meeting I’ve ever seen since 
we have this Local hall. As 
a matter of fact I think it 
was the biggest turnout I’ve 
ever seen at any Chrysler 
Local meeting. 

BOOED BY EXPERTS 

Norman Matthews, the In- 
ternational vice-president in 
charge of the Chrysler de- 
partment, got up to talk. The 
men booed him for 5 to 10 
minutes. 

He said it was our demo- 
cratic privilege to boo him 
if we wanted to but it didn’t 
bother him since he had been 
■ booed by professionals and. 
they didn’t bother him 
either. He said if we didn’t 
like him why didn’t we vote 
him out. 

He didn’t say what the 
agreement was they had just 
reached with Chrysler, he 
just said it was the best 
agreement they could get 
whether or not we ratified, 
and that was that. 

WHAT DID WE WIN? 

Then the Local president, 
Bruce, read the agreement. 
It’s hard to- know what, it’s 
all about even if you’re a 
Philadelphia lawyer. 

The 14 men who have been 
fired and have been out for 
over 6 weeks were rein- 
stated, but without back pay. 
The company is going to call 
back 375 men they originally 
refused to call back. And 
they got the company to 
keep our relief at 6 minutes 
on the hour instead of cut- 
ting it to 3 as the company 
tried to. do — but even 6 min- 
utes isn’t enough relief with 
the kind of speed-up Chrys- 
ler has forced on us. 

We didn’t win anything, 
we just slowed down the 
company’s speed in taking 
more away from us. 

The big issue, the speed-up 
and lay-offs, the question of 
the company bringing in out- 
side- contractors to do jobs 
that union members in the 
shop could, perform — that 
they lost completely and 
hushed up about it mighty 
fast. They just said there 
were loop-holes and f laWs in 
the contract which the com- 
pany can get around so we 
can’t strike on this because 


What’s Happening in 

Plymouth’s Strike? 

DETROIT — What 
kind of strike is the 
Union running at Ply- 
mouth? The Plymouth 
Engine workers at 
Mound Rd. are walking 
the picket line, but the 
Plymouth plant on Mt. 
Eliot is working. They’re 
both in Local 51. What 
kind of strike is that? 

While the strike is on, 
Chrysler has been moving 
engines out of storage and 
keeping production going 
in the other plants. 

First, the company tried 
to move the engines by 
truck hut the teamsters 
wouldn’t cross the Ply- 
mouth picket line. Now 
the company’s moving the 
engines from storage by 
box car. They say they 
have a permit to do . this. 

Who is authorized to 
issue such a permit? Did 
Local 51 issue that permit? 
Or did the International 
issue it? This kind of 
strike is a fat Christmas 
present to Chrysler. The 
Plyrtiouth strikers are los- 
ing pay and unemploy- 
ment compensation, while 
the company uses up its 
overstocked storage at the 
expense of every Chrysler 
production worker. 

— Dodge-Main 


then the company could take, 
legal action. 

RELUCTANT VOTE 

The Local president admit 
ted that the agreement left 
some to be desired but it was 
the best they could get even 
if we voted against it. Btft 
if we voted against ratifying, 
20,000 men would be out of 
a job. 

One worker got up and 
asked, “What did we win 
even if we settled?” He never 
got an answer. 

They took a hand vote and 
a good 25 per cent of the men 
just didn’t vo’te. 1 1 _ would 
guess that ratification passed 
by no more than 10 per cent. 
A lot of the workers are say- 
ing that if it had been a 
secret ballot, and you didn’t 
have to vote right in front 
of their eyes, they wouldn’t 
have had a chance to get that 
agreement ratified even the 
way things are now. 
PLYMOUTH STRIKE 

When their strike deadline 
passed and the Plymouth 
Engine workers walked, out, 
on Monday, Nov. 18, the 
workers all over the Mack 
plant were and are saying 
that those Local 51 boys did 
what we should have done 
but didn’t have the guts to 
do. 

The talk is that the Union 
knew good and well that 
they have strike votes in a 
lot of the Chrysler plants. 
Why didn’t they and why 
don’t they let us all go out at 
the same time? Then Chrys- 
ler would have to settle on 
our terms. This way, they 
force us to settle with Chrys- 
ler, Local by Local, on the 
company’s terms. How can 
we win anything this way? 

— Production Worker, 
Local 212 


LOS ANGELES — About 
20 or 25 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the Chrysler Local 
230 attended the meeting 
where the holding of a strike 
vote was considered. Proba- 
bly there were not more 
than 800 men present out of 
the 4,000 in the local. 

FINE WORDS 

The feeling at the meet- 
ing was that there’s a war 
going on with the Chrys- 
ler Corporation. We said it 
is being fought with speed- 
up, manpower shortages, 
threats, disciplinary lay- 
offs, reprimands, firings, 
and a general wave of fear 
on the part of the com- 
pany. ,, 

We felt we have to fight 
back. I think it was pretty 
accurate to compare this 
situation to a war. But that’s 
the mo;t I can say. When the 
Union leaders then started 
to speak about the weapons 
the Union was going to use 
to fight this war it was 
really pathetic. 

NO AMMUNITION 

The President of the Local 
got up and said that in the 
event of a strike we would 
get the same benefits we got 
last year: $12 per man and $3 
for each dependent up to a 
maximum of $30 per week. 
You can’t fight a war with 
that, not when you know 
there are 25 million dollars 
in the strike, fund. 

Then came the real blow 
of the whole meeting. The 
International Representa- 
tive gets up and he makes 
his little speech. 

We can’t stand for any 
wildcats A or the company 
is going to lop some heads 
off. He said that in a wild- 
cat all heads are going to 
roll. That is a real good 
thing to fight a war with! 
No walkouts! 

The International man 
then went on to say that we 
can’t refuse overtime. 

That’s another good 
thing to figBt a war with! 
We’re to work 10 hours a 
day for 6 and 7 days a 
week while 500' men still 
have not been called back 
from lay-off and while 
other workers in the plant 
are getting less than 40 
hours a week. 

ON WHOSE SIDE? 

Then they spoke of how 
we are going to start to fight, 
how we are going to have a 
real war. First of all we can’t 
start any war for 42 days. It 
will take 7 days before we 
can, hold the strike vote. 
After that we have to wait 
through a 30-day “cooling 
off” period, notify the com- 
pany of our strike intentions, 
and then wait an additional 
5 days before actually strik- 
ing. And in those 42 days the 
company can work us all the 
overtime they please, pro- 
duce all the cars they need 
and be ready for a layoff, let 
alone a strike! 

The International man 
was just like a cop up there, 
telling us what we could do 
and what we couldn’t do. 

— - Production Worker 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

WHAT HAPPENS AFTER YOU SET OLD? 


What happens to you in 
this society after you get 
old? Nothing. You’re just 
old. They have all kinds of 
organizations whose purpose 
is to make older people feel 
they are wanted, useful and 
“constructive citizens” in 
order to counteract the feel- 
ing of having “one foot in 
the grave.” 

It’s either get yourself a 
hobby, or work in the com- 
munity, like collecting for 
“charity organizations.” This 
is supposed to make you feel 
that you’re- a human being, 
but whichever one you 
choose it’s just to keep you 
busy till those last few days. 
LIFE ENDS AT 40 

For a while, it was that 
people could get a job and 
work till they were 65, and 
then retire. Now, with 
Automation, first the jobs 
don’t last that long and 
many defense jobs hire 
people for a year or two 
and then lay them off; and 
secondly many places 1 
won’t hire men of 45 and 
over, or women 40 years 
old or over. 

In the auto shops, a worker 
with 33 years seniority said 
his job will be eliminated in 
a year or 2 by g machine. As 
I have already reported, the 
company where I work is 
closing down and moving out 
of state. 

these days it is hard for 


any one to find work, young 
or old. There are so many 
people out of work that 
plants like Bendix Aviation 
and Chrysler Guided Missile 
can hand-pick the people 
they want. One worker told 
me of a company that is 
closing down and turning 
over all their personnel rec- 
ords to one of these big com- 
panies. 

THE LONELIEST WALK 

It was a sad sight, the 
other day at work when the 
lay-offs started, to see one 
of the older women leaving. 
She had been ill for the past 
year. Sbfe is divorced and is 
all alone. She is in her 50’s 
and has suffered two strokes. 
She recently was ill and was 
laid-off before she returned 
to work. She came in for her 
belongings and- went around 
to say her goodbyes. * 

As I understand it, she 
doesn’t have to worry about 
money to support herself. 
Her problem now is that of 
being alone and without 
work. 

Neither management nor 
the Union had the decency to 
walk this woman, who has 
spent many years working 
in this small shop, to the 
door. 

My friend and I jumped up 
and left out jobs and walked 
her to the door. She was cry- 
ing as she left. It was one of 
the loneliest walks. 


WHY LA WORKERS VOTED TO STRIKE 


LOS ANGELES — When 
I went to work in the mid- 
dle of September, the first 
rumor that I heard was that 
there was going to be a 
strike because of the com- 
pany calling people hack out 
of seniority. Men with 2 
years seniority were work- 
ing while men with 10 years 
were on the street, The rea- 
son they didn’t strike was 
because the maintenance 
workers didn’t want to. So 
the company continued its 
policy of calling back who- 
ever they wanted to and put- 
ting anyone they wanted on 
day shift or night shift. 
FEWER MEN — MORE 
PRODUCTION 

They cut out about 500 
men. They just ^weren’t 
called back, but they’re pro- 
ducing as many cars per day 
as they did before the 
change-over. The production 
has been increasing every 
day to where now it’s got to 
the point that the men are 
having a hard time keeping 
up.There’s no limit as to how 
fast they plan to run the 
line, and the lines are always 
run short of men. 

In these recent weeks, 
they’ve had a lot of men ab- 


sent due to the flu. When a 
man is absent, there’s no 
replacement. They just break 
up his jpb and add it to the 
rest of the men on the line. 
The line keeps going as fast 
or faster. 

O n Wednesday, October 
30, the night shift front- 
end repair walked out be- 
cause there’s been too much 
work per man. Even in the 
company there’ve been fore- 
men who’ve quit because 
they won’t push the way the 
company wants them to. 

The Friday before this, the 
company attempted to work 
9 hours but body-in-white 
threatened to walk out in 8 
hours because we never 
work overtime on Fridays. 
Also, due to the speed up, 
body-in-white has refused 
to work overtime since the 
October 30 walk-out. 

On the Wednesday walk- 
out, the day shift was sent 
home in 5 hours because of 
alleged “poor" quality of 
work.” The Union has issued 
a call for a special meeting 
to take up the speed up and 
to take a strike vote on Tues- 
day, November 5. 

Chrysler Production Worker 


i 


News & Letters Proudly Presents a Lecture by 

Raya Dunayevskaya 

“THE RUSSIAN SPUTNIKS — DO THEY MEAN WAR 
OR PEACE? EMPLOYMENT OR UNEMPLOYMENT?” 

Sunday Evening, December 8, 1957 — 7:00 p.m. 
at the Lucy Thurman Branch — YWCA 
569 E. Elizabeth, Detroit, Mich. 

•V (See Ad on Page 8) 
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EDITORIALS 

Northern Industry & Southern Tradition 

' Some years back, when people heard or read about 
,things they would say it’s good news, or bad news, or 
exciting news. Today, the news is horrible and unbeliev- 
able. 

General Motors Corp. made a statement to the press 
concerning its new plant- in Georgia. On the hiring of 
Negroes, they said their policies are not to try to change 
the traditions of the State of Georgia. They have hired 
three Negroes as janitors and that was all. 

, This is shocking news coming from one of the world’s 
Wealthiest corporations. Negroes, through their labor 
value as well as their purchasing power, have played an 
important part in General Motors’ growth to wealth. But 
the corporation feels they can get (and probably will) 
their labor cheaper in Georgia and the South. 

They will also be able to exploit those white workers 
more ruthlessly by telling and threatening them that they 
will have to get more and more production or, if not, 
they will hire Negroes. No one can have any doubts that 
this is the reason all these plants and corporations are 
moving away from many leading Northern cities to those 
deep Southern cities. 

The biggest majority of the Southern Negroes buy 
General Motors cars and products. It is unbelievable that 
GM would make such a public statement. But so callous 
and brutal are they in their attitude to workers that 
nothing stops them in their lust for more production. 
Many years ago, Negroes in Detroit labelled GM as the 
'most prejudiced corporation in the auto industry. Some 
say that in the early ’20’s the company refused to sell 
Negroes new Cadillacs. Up until 1936 and 1937, until the 
rise of the CIO, they maintained segregated eating rooms 
in their plants. 

Working conditions at GM were worse than at any 
other plant. That’s why the workers exploded in strike 
action against GM before they struck any other auto 
plant. This opened the road to the organization of the 
UAW, • ' 

In Georgia, today, and throughout the South, these 
companies use race hatred to keep out the Union. General 
Motors and all others know the history and tradition of 
the South. They have known and exploited this tradition 
for many, many years. It is clear that the so-called South- 
ern tradition is maintained and fortified by “good” solid 
Northern capital. 


Sputniks and Scoundrels 

Never was the statement, that patriotism is the last 
refuge of the scoundrel, more true than in the weeks 
since the birth of thg Sputnik. Southern Democrats of 
the stripe of Speaker Sam Rayburn and Senator Lyndon 
Johnson saw a way to get out from under Little Rock 
and help President Eisenhower shout about the need for 
greater expenditures for “defense.” 

Other stalwart patriots, like Senators Eastland and 
Jenner, renewed their interest in the “un-American” 
activity of a whife woman who came to the aid and 
comfort of a Negro girl student when she was jeered 
and threatened by_ white males in Little Rock. 

As for those “Vanguardists” — Khrushchev & Co., 
who succeeded in launching the first satellite ahead of 
the one planned by America’s Vanguard Project — they 
just “by accident” timed the launching of the second 
Sputnik the day after Zhukov was dismissed as Minister 
of Defense. While no tears need be shed for that butcher 
of the Hungarian Revolution, the truth is that his master, 
Nikita S. Khruschev, First Secretary of the Communist 
Party of Russia, was diverting attention not alone from 
Zhukov’s dismissal but from the deep internal crisis in 
Russia. (See “Two Worlds,” page 5). 

• H While the Administration here was shouting 
about the need “to catch up” with the Russians in 
Sputniks and ICBM’s, Khrushchev and his ever- 
dwindling “collective” leadership were busy laying 
plans — Fifteen Years Plans — “to catch up” with 
America in steel production. Needless to say, the 
leaders on both sides of the Iron Curtain are too 
busy with the race to the moon to bother with the 
people on this earth — except to ask them for “more 
sacrifices.” .. ’ • _ 
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WHAT KIND OF WORK? 

A method being used 
in the body shop for 
some time now, is for a 
foreman to draw a chalk 
line on the floor where 
a man is working. If 
the man goes past that 
chalk mark, he’s writ- 
ten up for not keeping 
up with the work. Last 
Friday night at quitting 
time, several repair men 
were written up for go- 
ing past the chalk line. 

This method compares 
to any slave labor meth- 
ods used by Hitler or by 
Russia. 

Chrysler Worker 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

They’d been having 
trouble with one of the 
jobs in my department for 
years. A question of holes 
not lining up. The. men 
who worked the job have 
consistently said that the 
only sure way to get the 
holes to line up was to 
drill them after the job 
was completed. Nothing 
was done about this for 
years. The job was always 
fixed up in the field or 
the customer made out as 
best as he could. 

Last week, 2 foremen 
went around telling the 
men how the job was to 
be done. Drill the holes 
last. No one said that the 
men had been right all 
along and a lot of the guys 
were burned up about it- 

One of the guys in- 
volved said, “It’s always 
that way. They watch you 
close to. find out what 
you’re doing. They ask 
you to explain something. 
Then, the next day they 
come back and telkyou to 
do what you taught them 
as if they learned, it some- 
where else. I don’t show 
them anything anymore.” 

Metal Worker 
Detroit 

* * * , 

Don’t you think it is a 
shame that so many were 
concerned about the in- 
human treatment of the 
dog in the Russian sputnik 
and not at all concerned 
about the inhuman treat- 
ment we need to submit to 
every working day? 

Ford Production Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Congratulations on your 
last issue! (Oct., 1957). It 
was magnificent through- 
out, especially the lead on 
Little Rock and the edi- 
torial. I was also especi- 
ally impressed with the 
article, “What Kind of 
Labor?” by M. D. 

It has been my experi- 
ence that an intellectual, 
even when he sees how 
labor under capitalism 
fragments an individual, 
thinks only of factory 
labor as degrading. M. D., 
on the other hand, wrote 
feelingly about the kind 
of labor which is “a kind 
of death in life.” 


He included all labor, 
mental and manual, under 
capitalism, contrasting it 
to a different kind of work 
which will not simply be 
dn occupation, “merely an 
external act, but an in- 
ternal transformation, an 
evolution that is a true 
transformation.” I feel be 
was reaching for a new 
human dimension which 
will assure a new social 
order not degenerating 
into a new tyranny like 
the Russian. 

Intellectual 
New York City 
* * * 

EMPLOYMENT & 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

This year’s change-over 
was the first time my hus- 
band was covered by the 
SUB (Guaranteed Annual 
Wage). He was off for 3 
weeks exactly. 

It’s a rule that you don’t 
get paid for the first week. 
One week was split up so 
that he wasn’t entitled to 
get paid for it. That is, he 
was laid off on a Thurs- 
day, which meant a 3-day 
paycheck that week, and 
he was called back the 
third- week on a Thursday 
which gave him a 2-day 
paycheck. 

So it worked out, that 
out of 3 -weeks unemploy- 
ment, he was entitled to 
only one week’s pay. ! Re 
says he would have made 
more money if he’d been 
laid off longer. 

Auto Worker’s Wife 
Los Angeles 

* 4= * 

If Chrysler gets all tied 
up in strikes, what are we 
with large families going 
to do for money to buy 
groceries and pay rent 
with? Are we supposed to 
hold our' breaths until the 
Union gets the strike fund 
started? 

Maybe if they do 
strike we will find out 
where our strike fund 
is. If it’s gone maybe we 
can find out where and 
what for. If we people 
with large families are 
set out in the street, is 
Chrysler going to be 
kind enough to rent us 
a place? 

I tell you, it’s something 
to worry about, when 
your little children look 
you in the face- and ask 
why are our things set 
out. I feet that if our 
money was coming in as 
regularly as the local of- 
ficers’ money is, regard- 
less of the strike or what 
not, we could make our 
payments and pay our 
rent. Then our little ones 
wouldn’t have to be out in 
the cold. 

I remember very well 
b&ck in 1936 when the 
shops were striking in try- 
ing to organize the Union. 
Our car was driven to pick 
up men to walk the picket j 
line. We pulled up in front 
of a man’s house who was 
supposed to go with us. 


His wife came to the door 
and said he was already 
gone. 

-Later we found out he 
was in bed and wouldn’t 
serve on the picket line. 
Now this man holds a 
position as an officer in 
the union. I feel sure 
there are a lot of people 
who know the man I am 
speaking of. I hope so. 

A Housewife 

Detroit 
* * * 

You know what one 
ec on o m’i c s expert we 
studied says about the 
current permanent unem- 
ployment? He says the 
people who are displaced 
in ^ industry by Automa- 
tion are going into the 
entertainment field! 

It sounds ridiculous, but 
he was serious and it real- 
ly isn’t funny. What he 
apparently was ‘looking at 
was that in a population 
estimate, for 10 years from 
now, they predict that 
there will be proportion- 
ately more entertainers. 
He wasn’t looking at the 
present generation that’s 
about to be laid-off, and 
have a bright future of 
living as paupers the rest 
of their lives. 

W.V.U. Student 
-West Virginia 
* * * 

LEADERS & RANKS 

Lewis claims that the 
reason he’s not going to 
ask for the miners to 
have a 3-day Christmas 
holiday with $40 pay 
-this year, is because a 
hunch "»f miners com- 
plained last year that 
they could have made 
$65 if they had worked 
those 3 days instead. 

I’d like to know what 
m i n e r s he’s talking 
about. I know I don’t 
know any who didn’t 
want that time off, andg 
I work with a couple of 
hundred of them every 
day. As for me, I don’t 
particularly want to go 
down in that mine any 
day! • > 

Miner 

West Virginia 

* * 

When 1 saw your paper 
and read it through I 
liked it very much. But I 
was shocked to read what 
you say about Reuther. I 
always considered him the 
liberal in the labor move- 
ment. On this question I 
am not sure because I 
don’t know enough about 
it, but on the question like 
Little Rock, and what you 
say about it, I agree all 
the way. 

Student 
' Detroit 

■ 3 ■ * * •* 

Two weeks ago I went 
to a union meeting at 
which they spoke about 
unity; about workers be- 
ing united and sticking 
together. But. what can 
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you do with a pedigree 


like Walter Reuther? We 
have about 700 in our de- 
partment and only about 
50 showed up. Where is 
the unity? We were nego- 
tiating a strike deal. I 
went in every day hoping 
to hear something about 
it but heard nothing. We 
gave him a 100 per cent 
strike vote. What else 
does he need? 

Now we have the 
manufacturers throwing 
us back one way, and 
the other behind kick- 
ing us back the pther 
way. Before, we had 
just the company, now 
it’s both the company 
and Reuther. 

\ Production Worker 
Detroit ■/ 

* * * / ' , ■ ■ 

NEGRO STRUGGLE 

Another young Negro 
boy has been lynched. 
With Emmet Till’s mur- 
derers still on the loose, 
the white men who kill- 
ed Rogers Hamilton 
have not been identified 
or brought to jujstice. 
Rogers Hamilton was a 
17 year old Negro boy of 
Burkville, Alabama. Like 
most teen-age boys, he 
had a girl friend. Although 
the girl is a Negro, sjie is 
supposed to be the 
“friend” of a white man, 
and therefore off-limits. 
Rogers Hamilton did not 
commit the “sin” of whist- 
ling at a white Woman. He 
was not “guilty” of cross- 
ing the “sacred” barrier of 
the races. But he is dead 
for his “crime'.” 

In the “gallant” white 
South, all these words 
have lost their meaning. 
It is only the Negroes who, 
in their brave struggle for 
freedom, are showing the 
ancient virtues of courage 
and honor. The white 
South follows the code of 
hate, oppression, and bru- 
tality. 

> r B. G. 

Detroit 
* * * 

The Cherrylawn inci- 
dent in Detroit is still boil- 
ing; In January, Miss 
Ethel Watkins bought a 
home in an all-white 
neighborhood and the re- 
sult was violence, intimi- 
dation and mobs. A police 
guard was necessary-Tor a 
long while. 

Under the pretense of 
Halloween, some white 
bigots threw pumpkins 
and rocks through Miss 
Watkins’ windows. The 
police passed it off as a 
prank. It serves td remind 
us, if any reminder is 
needed that Detroit too is 
a potential Little Rock. 

White Detroiter 
* * * 

Where do they get 
that stuff about “saving 
our way of life” in the 
South? It’s their way of 
life, not mine. 

Negro Housewife 
West Virginia 


A friend of mine told 
me about some letters 
she wrote to Faubus and 
several of the other 
Southern governors. I 
can’t remember all she 
told me that she put in 
those letters, but among 
other things, she told 
them that you could 
enter heaven with a 
black skin and a white 
heart, but never Tilth a 
white skin and a black 
heart. 

She said that she felt 
those mothers in Arkan- 
sas who stood at the school 
and tried to keep those 
Negro children from en- 
tering would see a similar 
scene enacted when they 
stood waiting to enter 
their heaven, only they 
would be on the outside 
with someone else barring 
their way. But what 
struck me the most in 
what she Wrote was her 
last remark — that those 
colored people in Littl6 
Rock have proven there is 
a superior race, the human 
race. 

Committee Member 
West Virginia 
* * * 

It would make more 
sense if all the protest 
about Russian barbarism 
because they used a dog in 
the satellite had included 
some protest about their 
barbarism to their own 
people and the people un- 
der their heel in their 
earthly satellite countries. 

It was a point to note, 
too, that Irene Castle, 
whowasoneofthe 
loudest spokesmen few 
the protest, comes from 
Little Rock. But I didn’t 
hear any protest from 
her about the treatment 
of Negroes there. May- 
be they don’t mind hav- 
ing people treated like 
dogs, only having dogs 
treated like people? 

Contributor 
West Virginia 
* * * 

PEACE & WAR , 

If all these intellect- 
uals who are “suddenly” 
so alarmed about Rus- 
sia’s latest feats are as 
up on things as they 
pretend they are, they 
should know that a long 
time ago there were 
enough hydrogen bombs 
to pretty well mess 
things up, without wait- 
ing for an intercontin- 
ental ballistics missile. 
All you need is an old 
B-29 and an H-bomb. 
The “powers” have had 
enough to blow things 
sky-high for quite a 
while. Why all the “sud- 
den” alarm? 

Ex-GI i 
West Virginia 
* * * 

I know who I’d like to 
send up in the next Sput- 
nik — my boss. 

Miner 

West Virginia 


I see the politicians who 
are .“out” are telling the 
truth again. Truman sure 
hit it on the head with his 
speech to the miners at 
Welch about the reason 
for the dearth of scientists 
in the country being the 
witch-hunts that made a 
lot of them leave govern- 
ment and take other jobs. 
You can always count on 
ex-presidents, or defeated 
candidates to tell the truth 
about their opponents. 

Miner 

Wana, W. Va. 
. * * * 

Ike is, obsessed with 
militarism! The military 
under him are having a 
field day with humanity. 
Ike is so obsessed with it 
that he gave his wife a 
medal “for meritorious 
service” as a wife. Silly? 
No, it merely shows how 
his mind runs. 

Let’s stop acting like 
ignorant little kids with 
our “top secrets” and all 
other kinds of secrets. We 
will never find the world 
by hiding it! If we can’t 
straighten out human af- 
fairs with the truth what 
we can accomplish by de- 
ceit is not worth the 
trouble . . . 

If\ a law has to appear 
something it isn’t and a 
law man something he 
isn’t to- capture another 
who ^breaking the law 
the law man is no better 
than the “law breaker”! 
And the law itself is only 
a farce. So how is it pos- 
sible t<^ make a good so- 
ciety by doing the things 
that make a society 
rotten? 

E. L. 

Santa Rosa, Calif. 
* * * 

It is sad indeed, that the 
40th anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution was 
watched with close in- 
terest to see what new 
destructive weapons it had 
developed. 

After 40 years, to be 
forced to count the con- 
centration camps, to. re- 
count the role of the Red 
Army in putting down the 
Hungarian Revolution, to 
look upon the instruments 
of -destruction paraded 
through Red Square, to 
see the most powerful^ 
totalitarian state in histo- 
ry parade as a “workers’ 
state” is not only sheer 
mockery, nor even great 
tragedy. That is to say, it 
is not a story, put within 
the covers of a book to 
read. Rather the proclam- 
ation of this monstrosity 
as a “workers’ state” or 
“Marxist” is the entice- 
ment with which the pres- 
ent Russian rulers hope to 
fool the workers of the 
world, especially of the 
colonial world. They will 
not succeed. 

Architect 

Boston 


TWO WORLDS 

Russia’s Internal Crisis 

UNREST IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY 

Russia’s scientific achievement in launching the 
satellite has all but hidden the manifold crisis in Russia— 
in agriculture, in industry, among the youth, and espe- 
cially in the Red Army where a Russian marshal gets 114 
times more pay than a private. (In the American Army a 
5-star general gets about 15 times more pay than a 
private) . ' - ► ■ . 

Nevertheless, during World War II the Red Army 
soldiers flocked into the Communist Party, and were 
encouraged to do so. When they reached the capitalist 
West — even such backward areas as Rumania — the 
soldiers were surprised to learn of the standard of living 
and plenitude of consumer goods as compared to Russia. 
They showed their dissatisfaction with the Communist 
Party and immediately the latter retaliated with a vicious 
campaign against “bourgeois deviations” in the Army. 
That was in- Stalin’s time, 

In Khrushchev’s time, the restlessness of the de- 
mobilized Red Army men — particularly those who had 
been on occupation duty— was such that he sent thou- 
sands of them, by regiments and divisions, into the 
wilderness of Siberia in his attempt to transform that 
arid land into a new bread basket to compete with the 
Ukraine. This year, Khrushchev had to admit that the 
drought has led to a decrease in the harvest. As for the 
Red Army men that were sent to put down the Hungarian 
Revolution, there was too much fraternization between 
the Hungarian revolutionaries and them to please either 
Khrushchev or Zhukov. 

In a word, it wasn’t Zhukov’s non-acceptance of 
the Party’s leadership but the rank- and file soldier’s ; 
non-acceptance of the Party leadership that led to 
Zhukov’ s dismissal. Making him a scapegoat gave 
notice to the Army that the Communist Party will 
not tolerate any revolt. 

THE REBELLIOUSNESS OF TH jE RUSSIAN 
PEASANTS AND WORKERS 

No one’s memory is shorter than that of our “Russian 
experts.” One would think that because the scientific 
achievement of the man-made moon signifies the achieve- 
ment also of intercontinental missiles that, thereby, all 
the Russian claims of industrial superiority are justified. 
Yet, it was only recently that the Russians openly re- 
ported that they had to scrap the Sixth Rive Year Plan 
launched with so much ballyhoo at their 20th/ Congress. 

That plan was based on nothing short of a 100 per 
cent rise in agricultural productivity, and a 50 per cent 
rise in labor productivity in industry. Since then, the 
revolt in the countryside has been so great that they 
have returned to a good deal of private capitalistic in- 
centives, abolished the agricultural taxes to the State 
from private plots, and launched an unsuccessful cam- 
paign to get the farmer into the Communist Party. , 

The scrapping of the Sixth Five Year Plan was not 
done lightly. It was the rebelliousness of the Russian 
workers which compelled this. The Russian leadership 
has had to 1) pass a minimum wage law; 2) reduce the 
work week by 2 hours and promise a 7 hour dav by 1960; 
and 3) promise that with the new Fifteen Year Plan 
■which will soon be instituted, first consideration — 
directly after heavy industry, of course — will be given 
to housing, in 10 or 12 years Khrushchev thought.' 

THE REVOLT OF THE RUSSIAN YOUTH 

Finally, there are the Russian youth who have beep 1 
reared in Khrushchev’s Communism and want none of 
it. The Russian papers are full of stories about “hooli- 
gans,” “delinquent. youth, and delinquent parents.” They 
are now discussing the new law for exiling “parasites.” 
In the 40th year 'of its existence, the monstrosity they 
dare call a “workers’ state” is passing a law “On Measures 
for Intensifying the Struggle Against Anti-Social, Para- 
sitic Elements”— “able-bodied citizens who are deliber- 
ately avoiding socially useful work and engaging in 
vagrancy”! 

No country in the world has more laws designed to 
force the youth to labor, military service, ideological 
conformity. The State Labor Reserves draft youth' into 
labor schools and then force them to work wherever the 
State sends them “at prevailing rates of wages.” Thus, 
when Khrushchev decided on his scheme "to transform” 
the Urals, 150,000 youth were sent out there. There is, 
besides, compulsory universal military service, and of 
course there is “the Party” or rather the youth leagues. 
Nevertheless, they have run out of words of abuse against 
the youth, and have now invented a new word for those 
they call “cynical, bored youth.” It is Nibonicho — neither 
God nor the devil. 

The nibonichos, plus the workers, plus the pea- 
sants, plus the Red Army soldiers, make up the 
majority ol the Russian people who are in continuous 
revolt against the One Party Totalitarian State. But 
we have our eyes turned skyward and fail to see this 
great human force for freedom. N 
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YOUTH 


Thinking It Out 


By Robert Ellery 


i From the other side of the 
iron curtain comes word of 
“Nibonichos” (See Two 
Worlds, page 5), Russian 
youth with a cynical attitude 
toward the values of their 
fatherland. This news out of 
Russia together with past re- 
ports of “Styliagi” and “hoo- 
liganism” in the youth is 
worth consideration. 

- DIFFERENT TYPES 

Interestingly enough these 
labels aren’t interchangeable 
and refer to different strata 
among the youth. The “Sty- 
liagi” are style- conscious 
, jazz lovers who reject com- 
pletely the thought of sub- 
ordinating themselves for 
the good of the State. They 
Jive off well-to-do parents if 
they have them; if not, they 
try to hustle a ruble as best 
they can without resorting 
to serious work. 
t The young workers, out to 
get some enjoyment out of 
life even if they are driven 
to drinking and brawling, 
are dubbed “hooligans.” 
“Nibonichos” seems to refer 
more to the intellectual 
.youth. 

Peter Burg, a former Sov- 
iet student, reports in the 
“Bulletin of the Institute 
for the Study of the U.S.- 
S.R.,” that even those youth 
who seem to accept the sys- 
tem do so on their own 
terms. “The modern Kom- 
somol leader is first and 
' foremost a calculating ca 
xeeriSt”. V' 

MYTH & REALITY 
. _ - The, American press is fall- 
i Iftg all over itself in pointing 
•. out the. superiority of Rus- 
!>%' , . sian education. They report 

u • • -that Russian students are 
^subsidized. Burg says stu- 




dents get a “State grant of 
between 250 and 400 rubles 
per month. After paying for 
a bed in the hostel and for 
transportation, there is very 
little left.” 

The (American press says 
that after their studies Sov- 
iet s t u d e n t-engineers and 
scientists are immediately 
placed in jobs. 

Burg sheds a different 
light. “Every year thou- 
sands of young specialists, 
who have completed their 
studies at universities or 
technical institutes, refuse 
to leave the cities and their 
families to spend the pre- 
scribed 3 years in the re- 
mote provinces.” 

Moscow University, which 
has been heralded as being 
so many times larger than 
Columbia University, is 
where the Russian students 
actually went out on strike 
and picketed, in 1956, be- 
cause of the miserable cafe- 
teria conditions. 

FI^OM BAD TO WORSE 

Every one who has had 
an experience with it knows 
the inadequacies of the 
American educational sys 
tem. It won’t be made better 
by transforming it into a 
cog in the war machine. 

Neither the Russian nor 
the American rulers con- 
sider that the welfare of 
their youth has any vital im- 
portance in itself. Neither 
has reached the young gen- 
eration who are clearly re- 
jecting what is offered them. 
The “styliagi” and the “juv- 
enile delinquents” testify to 
this. 

The fate of humanity de- 
pends on its youth, not on 
H-bombs and Sputniks. 


To Vote or Not to Vote? 

DETROIT STUDENTS WANT VOTE AT 18 


,V\\ : : DETROIT — We had a 
i v ' panel discussion at school on 
i> - ^ the question “Should 18- 
l ' ■ year-olds have the vote?” 

' * ; - Some said that they wouldn’t 
|| know" anything about the 

elections and wouldn’t know 
, * Jiow to vote. 

I said that the adults don’t 
know- any more. Adults 
murder, steal, violate laws, 
and are in reformatories. 
But 18-year-olds are really 
• adults any way ^ and some 
know as much or more than 
i some adults. 

‘ YOUNG IDEAS 

Younger people have 
their own ideas, and they 
dba’t get them all from 
- their parents. I think it 
g,. would help if they could 


V; 


Sputnik Is No Good 

jj.*’ This sputnik is no good. 
Suppose it fell down and 
- busted up the whole world. 
: The preacher at church 
says God made the universe 
and we shouldn’t make new 
: moons. But if we went along 
with that, then we would 
have to stop looking for a 
cure for cancer and other 
>, things in medical research. I 
'think the scientists would 
have an answer to that 
preacher. 

— Eight Grader 
Detroit 


vote because there would 
be some younger ideas 
around. Also I think young 
people are less prejudiced. 

Most 18-year-olds have 
had quite a few experiences 
in high school. They have 
come in contact with lots of 
people, and lots of them have 
decided what they want to 
do in life. 

One girl, said that dogs 
don’t have the vote, even 
though they were used in the 
war, just like the 18-year- 
olds. But I don’t class dogs 
with humans. The majority 
in the class thqught 18-year- 
olds should vote. 

— Teen-Ager 


Little Rock 
and 

Free Speech 

LOS ANGELES — I have 
read a great deal, in News 
& Letters,, about. Little 
Rock and the integration 
scene and I find many 
views expressed.' I would 
commend News & Letters 
for the fact that any and 
all opinions are printed, 
and that it really is a 
paper belonging to the 
people who read and write 
it. 

When the Constitution 
of the United States was 
first written, Thomas Jef- 
f e r s o n immediately no- 
ticed the lack of a Bill of 
Rights. When that Bill of 
Rights was added, includ- 
ed in it was a clause guar- 
anteeing the freedom of 
the press. 

Indeed, freedom of the 
press is a vital and neces- 
sary thing for the survival 
of any free nation. 

It is this freedom of the 
press that I, as the editor 
of a high school news- 
paper, find vitally lacking. 
It is to be recognized that 
the views expressed in 
any paper must be those 
of its owners and readers, 
in my case, the student 
body. But by the same 
token; I fail to see why the 
letters to the editor must 
express those same views. 

As editor, I mentioned 
the Little Rock situation 
in my, column. This was 
quickly censored by the 
principal. If the principal 
does not feel that my 
views on integration (that 
our student body should 
write to the student body 
of Central High) corre 
spond to those of the ma- 
jority of the Student Body 
it is his right and duty, as 
the person who is legally 
responsible for the school, 
to say so. 

Soon afterward, I re- 
ceived a “letter to the edi- 
tor” saying virtually what 
I had said on integration. 
This too was censored. As 
I said, it. may be the right 
of the principal to censor 
the words of the editor, 
but it is not his place, or 
anyone else’s, to censor 
any letter to the editor. 

What is a “Letters to the 
Editor” column for, if it is 
not a place where a read- 
er, any reader, can express 
his views? 

— Senior 


“Automation” on the Campus 


Desite the emphasis of pro- 
fessors and student organi- 
zations on “academic 
freedom,” colleges and uni- 
versities have served ruling 
classes throughout history 
and in America today serve 
capitalism. Students “in- 
vest” in a degree, which is 
worth about $100,000 -r- the 
average difference between 
the life income of a man with 
a degree and the same man’s 
income without one. 
ASSEMBLY-LINE 
SCHOOLS 

College administrators 
handle these “investments” 
with the callousness of capi- 
talists. They try to cut costs 
by resisting demands for 
wage and salary increases. 
They enthusiastically wel- 
come automation, such as the 
fantastic idea for a complete- 
ly automatic school. 

Already, students of some 
foreign languages sit in 
booths with earphones, lis- 
tening to recordings; and one 
day a handful of teachers 
may “operate” a huge uni- 
versity. Futhermore, the ad- 
ministrators are beginning to 
cut down on scholarships 
and ordinary short term 
loans and substitute long- 
term loans which tie up, part 
of a student’s income for 
years after he graduates. 

Hope for substantial fed- 
eral aid was ruined recently 
by the President’s Commit- 
tee on Education beyond 
High School, which reported 
that students should pay 
more for their education. 
The result will be that j col- 
leges will help maintain 
class divisions' even more 
than they have done in the 
past, receiving students pri- 
marily from bourgeois 
homes and training them for 
high salaried jobs. 

GRAY FLANNEL SUITS 
More students graduate 
from business colleges 
than from any other kind 
(Liberal Arts, Education, 
Engineering, etc). These 
“organization men” aim at 
office jobs in large corpo- 
rations and ultimately at 
executive positions. In col- 
lege they learn how to get 
along with superiors at 
any cost to their own in- 


Boy's Undecided Prejudice Puzzles Friend 

LOS ANGELES — Last started saying that the Negro 


week, while walking my dog 
with a friend, we got into a 
conversation about the prob- 
lem of segregation. I asked 
him why he didn’t particu- 
larly like Negroes. 

fie told nie that if the odds 
were uneven against a 
Negro, he would even the 
sides. He gave me a “for in- 
stance.” One day, a Negro 
boy he knew was talking to 
a white girl who he also 
knew. Three white boys 
came up to the couple and 


was "black t r a s h.” The 
Negro stood up to them and 
said that they were “white 
trash.” Two of the whites 
came over to the Negro and 
were ready to manhandle 
him. My buddy evened the 
sides. It was settled without 
a. fight. 

What I don’t get Is that my 
friend said he wouldn’t want 
to associate with them for 
too long, yet he would stick 
up for them. 

—14-YEAR-OLD 


tegrity, how to control 
their “inferiors,” how to 
make plans and get them 
executed. 

Generally they believe in 
nothing but what sells. 
Truth, justice, beauty, free- 
dom, every achievement of 
man throughout history, are 
regarded by them simply as 
commodities. 

They seem to have more 
confidence^ more sense of 
purpose, than any other stu- 
dents. They make demands 
on their professors that no 
other students dare to make. 
Behind them is a powerful 
clique of .professors and ad- 
ministrators supporting their 
“mission”; before them lies 
“success.” 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

It is no wonder that in 
most universities there is a 
traditional rivalry between 
the College of Commerce 
and the Liberal Arts Col- 
leges, which dully and un- 
ceasingly maintain that the 
study of history, literature, 
art, science, philosophy, etc., 
“broadens” a student, pre- 
vents him from losing him- 
self in a speciality, and 
makes him a “whole man.” 
But most Liberal Arts grad- 
uates are nothing but intel- 
lectual bourgeoisie or, at 
best, bourgeois intellectuals 
isolated from or, at worst, 
openly at odds with the 
working class. Instead of 
blindly fighting its rival, the 
Liberal Arts College should 
re-examine its concept of the 
‘‘whole man” in t erms of 
the role of the common man 
throughout history, and par- 
ticularly of the workers in 
the modern era. 

True academic freedom 
begins with the Marxist Hu- 
manist recognition that hu- 
man wholeness can result 
only from abolishing . the 
division of labor between 
mental and manual and 
thereby creating a classless 
society. This can be done 
not through traditional edu- 
cation — which -merely 
serves the division of labor— 
but only through the crea- 
tive activity of the working 
class. 

Detroit Teacher 


Land and Freedom. 

(Continued from Page 1) 

Deny us this freedom, 

Forbid us this freedom 

And you will have to kill us too, 

Yes, you will have to take our lives 
For we have sold our lives to freedom. 

A. new song throbbing in the night, 

The dark, dark night of Africa. 

A heavier step in the thundering dance, 

A louder cry from the pulsing throat. 

Out of the darkness we are coming. 

Out of our nakedness, 

Out of our wretchedness, 

Out of our misery 
We are coming. 

Maturing to our splendid manhood, 
Standing straight and proud and strong; 
We have buried our many dead, 

We have sung our saddest songs, , 

Now we seek to serve our living, 

Now we sing our proudest song; 

Out of the darkness we are coming 
. In our angry, surging millions 
Singing now our proudest song: 

Our song of LAND AND FREEDOM! 

i —Tom Malcolm 
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Chas. Denby Answers ‘Feather Merchant’ 

“Feather Merchant” is the Union paper of 
Chrysler Local 2 30, UAW-CIO in Los Angelas. The 
lead! article on page 1, in the November, 1957 
“Feather Merchant,” written by Tom Smith, presi- 
dent, carried the following; 

“NEWS AND LETTERS” 

A newspaper known as “News and Letters” has 
been distributed at the plant gates on occasion, and 
because of questions from members I would make 
the following observations: 

While the paper does not so state, it appears to be 
an organ of the Socialist Workers Party, and I respect 
and defend the right of free speech of those publishing 
and distributing "News and Letters.” 

However, if they are honest trade unionists they 
would be better advised to work in their local unions 
for the common good, rather than in distributing what 
in many oases is anti-union material and can only 
result in fostering- dissension. 

* * * 

I am glad to see one trade union leader who 
still respects the right of free speech and the dis- 
tribution of working class papers. 

But it appears to me that Mr. Tom Smith is 
trying to say that the workers in his plant won’t 
know what type of paper News & Letters is unless 
he labels it for them. I believe, on the contrary, that 
the workers know this is not the paper of the 
Socialist Workers Party — not only because that is 
the simple truth,, but also because they feel a kinship 
with the w.orkers who write in News & Letters. .... 
They know that the workers who write in 
our columns are not caucus -builders who pose 
as a so-called vanguard with a program for the 
rank and file workers to follow. News & Letters 
prints the story of the production workers just 
as they tell it, feel it, and know it on that pro- 
duction line. 

I feel sure that the president of Local 230 must 
be referring to leaders as the only “honest trade 
unionists.” How else could he dismiss the stories of 
rank and file workers who oppose the Union leader- 
ship as if they were “anti- union”? , 

Isn’t the Union the union of all workers, and 
especially of the production workers? Or are we 
to believe that only the trade union leaders are 
“honest trade unionists” but the rank and file 
are “anti-union”? 

Ttie rank and file worker who is criticizing the 
leaders is showing his seriousness about the organi- 
zation which he built and which he wants to remain 
his. What these rank and file workers who write to 
us are pointing out is what the leaders are pot doing 
for the workers today.. If that is considered “anti- 
union” it can only mean that the Union has become 
the private property of the leadership rather than 
an organization of the workers for the workers. 
Finally,. I want to state that News & Letters 
is not the organ of the Socialist Workers Party, 
nor of any other radical party, nor of any party. 

It is exactly what its banner head says: “This 
Paper Belongs to the People Who Read It and 
Write for It.” 

News & Letters, was started by a group of 
workers, with some intellectuals. At no time did the 
intellectuals try to write “for” the workers. All 
articles by workers about their conditions of life 
in the factory and out are written by the workers 
themselves. Some are skilled workers, but most of 
them are production workers. 

Each News & Letters committee, whether in 
Detroit or Los Angeles, x not only write their own 
stories but edit them as well. The over-all editor is 
also a production worker. We will continue to 
welcome stories from workers and if they use the 
paper in any struggle with the labor leadership, as 
well as against management, we are glad we are that 
forum for them. 

— Charles Denby, Editor 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

WHAT KIND OF LABOR? 

It has surprised me to learn how many people there 
are' who make a living through selling. Ever since one 
summer high school vacation, when I went from door 
to dopr for magazine subscriptions, I have been repelled 
by the thought of selling something to someone. In the 
.United States, millions of people spend their lives per- 
suading others to buy something. For every man who 
works in production there are probably a dozen engaged 
in" selling the product. This is an occupation that adds 
little to human development; yet it is the most important 
activity of our competitive and commodity-oriented so- 
ciety. 

THE HIDDEN “GIMMICK” 

A woman from whom I removed a diseased 
uterus brought me 2 insurance forms to fill out after 
the surgery. On each was the question “Is this condi- , 
tion peculiar to both sexes?” I knew then that she 
would collect nothing from either policy. When I 
told her this, she said that she had been paying premi- 
ums for close to 10 years and had not known of such 
a limitation. 

Having expected to meet the hospital and doctor bills 
through these policies, she became very distressed. At her 
request I wrote a letter to one of the insurance companies 
in which I expressed the opinion that it was basically 
dishonest to sell such a policy. Within a few days an agent 
of the company paid me a visit. 

IT’S LEGAL 

He was a very agreeable man. In fact he appeared to 
agree with everything I said about the worthlessness of 
such insurance. He said, however, that his company w.as 
under state supervision and control, and that all of its 
activities were legal. Furthermore, everything was writ;- 
ten down in black and white. In defense of the company 
he said that most of their clients are Negroes; many from 
the south, who in the past could not pay for anything 
better. He added that he didn’t particularly like to sell 
such a policy but it was better than none at all. 

Not entirely to be funny, I asked him how he could 
live with himself and carry on such work. “It is legiti- 
mate to make a profit wherever possible, and this is a 
dog eat dog world,” was his reply. 

I was less interested in the legality of his work than 
in what it was doing to him as a human being. He ap- 
peared to se^ people as fish to catch on a baited hook and 
he didn’t want to be concerned about their feelings. His 
occupation had conditioned his thinking and acting. 

I find myself in agreement with a person who re- 
cently expressed this thought in a letter to a newspaper: 
“It would be a good idea to set aside a period like the 
International Geophysical Year, but dedicated to the ex- 
ploration of the human being instead of the plantetary 
system. It is more important at this time to know man 
than it is to know why the stars shine.” 

PRODUCTION WORKER ASKS MR. MARQUART 
ABOUT DEMOCRATIC TRADE UNIONISM 


CO. CRACKS DOWN 
AS UNION WAITS 

LOS ANGELES — On No- 
vember 5, 1957, we had a 
special meeting to authorize 
a strike vote. On the follow- 
ing Tuesday, November 12, 
at noon, the day shift walked 
out of Chrysler as a result 
of two chief stewards and the 
chairman of the plant com- 
mittee being fired by the 
company. 

At the special meetings on 
the 12th, the union, decided 
not to go back until noon on 
Friday. At the previous spe- 
cial meeting on November 5, 
which authorized the strike 
vote, the feeling was that 
this is a war between Chry- 
sler and the union. But the 
Union was going to wait for 
42 days before they started 
“the war.” , 

The company, however, 
took the offensive following 
the meeting, by firing the 
chief steward- in the trim 
shop- for not doing his opera- 
tion while he was writing up 
grievances. 

Another steward in the 
body shop was fired when 
the company accused him of 
being in a “conspiracy” with 
someone to frame a foreman 
who tried to take a poke at 
a man who didn’t jump as 
fast as the foreman told him 
to. Four other union mem- 
bers signed statements that 
the foreman tried to throw 
him up against a car and 
take a poke at him. 

After several weeks of 
browbeating and threats by 
the company, 2-hour talks 
in offices, and “Gestapo 
methods,” some of the men 
changed their statements. 
Armed with this, the com- 
pany called the steward in 
and told him he was dis- 
charged, but if he was will- 
ing to tell who was in the 
“conspiracy” with him, to 
give them a ring the next 
day. . 

On Tuesday, the plant 
committee met with manage- 
ment as they do with any 
discharge. After 15 minutes 
of meeting, the chairman of 
the plant committee was 
handed his check and was 
told he was the man behind 
the “conspiracy,” and he was 
fired. After this the whole 
plant walked out. 

After a previous walk-out 
a couple weeks ago, the lo- 
cal President was given a 5- 
page write up holding him 
responsible for all walk- 
outs. When we go back on 
Friday, he may be the next 
one to go. 

It now appears that the 
company’s method is to 
wipe out the leadership of 
this local, and anyone else 
who stands up to them, 
which is a campaign that’s 
been going on for the last 
year and a half. 

Chrysler Worker 


LOS ANGELES EDITING 
COMMITTEE 
MEETS 

EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 
AT 6 P.M. 

AT 

1904 S. ARLINGTON AVE. 
(Cor. Washington Blvd.) 
ROOM 202 j 


I have in front of me the 
Local 212 Voice. I was read- 
ing the educational director’s 
article. I noticed the smooth 
words that he put in speak- 
ing of the AFL-CIO. I just 
wondered if he has forgotten 
the election that was held 
for the 16th convention dele- 
gates when the officers were 
defeated in a big way. 

Immediately they got busy 
to stop the democratic way 
of voting and holding elec- 
tions. They went about pull- 
ing a sham membership 
meeting, packing it with all 
the International representa- 
tives and everyone else they 
could get to vote their way — 
to change the by-laws so 
that the Green Slaters could 
direct the election the way 
they see fit. Is that demo- 
cratic to your membership? 

“SAFEGUARDING” OUR 
STRIKE fUND 

Since Mr. Marquart made 
the statement that he would 
bet $10 to a stale doughnut 
that the production workers 
don’t know what is going on 
to safeguard our Union 
funds. There are thousands 
of us who would like to 
know what is being done 
with our fund and how it is j 
handled. 


For instance, our strike 
fund was taken out of our 
checks. It was $15 per mem- 
ber. We would like to know 
where it was used or where 
it is. 

.Marquart says that in his 
next column he will explain 
how a democratic Union op- 
erates. The production wor- 
ker members of Local 212, 
are asking him not to lie 
about it. 

SLATE-ISM 

We realize you have been 
appointed educational direc- 
tor, not elected, but let’s see 
the facts. Let’s see if you 
are a man or a mouse which 
is crawling around snooping 
for a job while undermining 
the democratic members. 

Politics is all right in its 
place, but when the election 
is over and men’s jobs are 
at stake, local officers and 
committeemen and chief 
stewards are supposed to lay 
politics aside and start repre- 
senting the production work- 
ers and not slate-ism. 

We are not specifying any 
slates. We see politics played 
every day with men’s jobs, 
tic? You know about it. Let’s 
see if you write about it. 

— A Production .Worker 
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Unemployment and 
War Prepartions 

(Continued from Fage 1'. 

that they won’t get back into 
aircraft if they can help it. 
Their so-called prosperity 
depends only on war. 

The American State Dept, 
uses Traverse City, Michi- 
gan, as a model small Ameri- 
can city. Land and funds are 
available for industrial de- 
velopment. “We have not 
had a good nibble from any 
of the 2,000 prospects that 
we have contacted,” s»ys 
Merle Lutz, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Tra- 
verse City has a population 
of 18,500 which includes 11,- 
500 workers, of whom 2,000 
are unemployed. Thus 17 
per cent of the workers of 
this typical American city 
are unemployed. 

The construction industry 
shows new plant construc- 
tion is off. by 30 to 50 per 
cent. Architects and engi- 
neers, who had been in great 
demand, are now unemploy- 
ed in large numbers. Skilled 
construction workers are 
working on short time. De- 
spite the greatest road build- 
‘ ing program in history, the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
which is the leading manu- 
facturer of heavy construc- 
tion equipment, has laid off 
2,000 workers! ' 
Unemployment in the coal 
fields is a scandal. (See 
“Coal and Its People,” Page 
2 .) 

M a rtin R. Gainsbrugh, 
Chief of the National Indus- 
■ trial Conference Board says, 
“We’re not alarmed about it. 
The layoffs are a movement 
of employees from industries 
in which there is an exces- 
sive supply of workers and 
products to those with a 
short supply.” 

THE SOUTH AND 
ITS “CHEAP” LABOR 

Louisville, Kentucky, is a 
Southern city which has 
been luring new plants with 
offers qf cheap labor and low 
taxes. Plantr-which accepted, 
lilqe the General Electric Co. 

’ appliance division, are now 
in a slump and thousands are 
' applying for relief. 

The Daisy Air Rifle Co., of 
Plymouth, Michigan, is mov- 
ing to Arkansas with the an- 
nouncement that they can 
- get labor for $1 an hour 
cheaper there. General Mo- 
tors, in announcing its new 
location in Georgia, stated 
that it would maintain 
“Southern traditions.” This 
means full discrimination 
against Negroes and the 
Southern tradition of poor 
pay under bad conditions of 
labor. 

U. S. RECESSION 
& WORLD CONDITIONS 
Inflation is, rampant in the 
United States, as it is in the 
y rest of the world. Prices are 
rising faster than the in- 
come of the .workers. Abroad 
the situation is even worse. 

The average yearly in- 
. come in France is $730; in 
Great Britain it is $774; in 
Belgium — $790; i» Ade- 
\ nauer’s “prosperous” West 
Germany — $510 (and this 
k supposed to represent 
the • highest prosperity in 
West Europe); Holland-- 
$490; Italy— $400. These 
countries constitute the so- 


called advanced nations, 
with the highest standards 
of living in Europe. The 
average yearly income in 
China, India, Africa or 
Russia is too low to bear 
comparison. '~ 

SPUTNIKS, DEFENSE 
& LABOR BUREAUCRATS 

Before the launching opj 
Sputnik No. 1 the American 
economists had adopted an. 
attitude that “a little depres- 
sion would be a good thing 
for the country.” Big Busi- 
ness, American capitalism, 
adopted a policy of driving 
the American standard of 
living downward by cutting 
wages and speedup; increas- 
ing productivity by means 
of more automatic machin- 
ery and the use of fewer 
workers. Government “in- 
vestigations” of labor were 
aimed at tighter “right to 
work laws.” 

The launching of the sec- 
ond Russian earth satellite, 
on a scale even greater than 
anything now on the draw- 
ing boards of the Pentagon, 
is bound to cancel out any 
of the phony “econ o m y 
measures” instituted by the 
Defense Dept. 

The Russian Sputniks 
have changed the world out- 
look to the extent that it is 
now the Russians who have 
the initiative and who are 
forcing the Eisenhower, ad- 
ministration to follow them 
along the path of expanded 
expenditures in the wasteful 
field of destructive research. 
It will affect science, educa- 
tion, and all government 
spending for years to come. 

Walter Reuther has re- 
ceived wide publicity on his 
offer to “moderate” his de- 
mands on the auto compa- 
nies if they in turn would 
reduce car prices by $100. 
One worker said, “He is giv- 
ing away something that is 
not his to give.” This is even 
more true now that Walter 
Reuther is vying with the 
Administration as to who 
will “sacrifice” for defense. 

While Reuther sells the 
workers short here, his coun- 
terpart in England, Bevan, 
has abandoned the pretense 
of a struggle for Socialism 
and stopped fighting, H- 
Bomb tests. The new French 
Premier set as a condition 
for his accepting the job that 
he be granted dictatorial 
powers. Nowhere are the 
needs or desires of the work- 
ers even considered. 

A depression as in the ’30’s 
may be averted in the United 
States today. But that does 
not mean that the American 
economy has “built-in” con- 
trols which will prevent 
large scale suffering. Al- 
ready there are thousands of 
cases where unemployment 
insurance has. been “used 
up” and workers are back on 
relief. If the conditions get 
too bad, the administration 
will resort to World War III 
to bolster the economy and 
divert attention from the 
economic situation. 

One worker summed it up, 
“It makes me sick to my 
stomach. The only way that 
Washington can solve the 
problem of unemployment is 
to prepare for a new world 
war.” \ 


Pur Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY 




l REFUGEE CAMPS 

Throughout Europe 
exist camps for refugees. 
Some have existed for 
over 20 years. Some start- 
ed as camps to shelter 
Jews persecuted by Hitler, 
and stayed in business to 
s h e I t ex regugees from 
Stalin. The ranks were 
swelled by thousands after 
the Hungarian Revolution. 

The fact that startles 
is, there are children in 
these camps who were 
born there, and have now 
reached “teen age status”, 
all within the barbed wire 
of the camps. 

Are these youth to 
marry, have children in 
turn, and live out their 
lives all within a camp? 
Is the world indifferent to 
their fate? These are the 
concentration camps of 
the so-called “Free 
World”, not Russia’s. 


RUSSIA 6 THE MISSING 
WAR PRISONERS _ 

A bird brought a mess- 
age. A white breasted stilt 
plover, which flies from 
Arctic Siberia to Africa 
each year. To its leg was 
attached a message: 
“Many messages but no 
hope. For 13 years we 
have been working in the 
mines. These men have 
slit eyes. One dies like a 
dog. We are in the Polar 
Arctic. We are 300 soldiers 
from Salara, Friuli, 
Verona, Padua, Rovigo.” 

The Italian government 
tested the paper and found 
it to be of Russian origin 
and considered the mess- 
age authentic. 

Over 800,000 German 
soldiers are also still listed 
as “missing”. The Italians 
claim that thousands of 
Italians are held, like 
these men, in enforced 
labor camps in Russia. 

Russia has made great 
scientific advances, but, 
be they 10 times as great 
as they are, they are 
nothing if the conditions 
of labor for the masses 
grow worse rather than 


better. The conditions of 
the workers now are no 
better than during Tsarist 
times. 

* * * 

ENGLAND 

In the British publica- 
tion “Tribune,” voice of 
Aneurin Bevan, appears a 
classified ad. It offers 
Shop Stewards and Com- 
mitteemen “generous 
commissions” if they will 
induce the shop workers 
to buy their working 
clothes from the Lanca- 
shire Overall Supply 
Company. Apparently this 
concern knows who is out 
to make a little extra 
money and how to reach 
him. American capitalism, 
working through the sub- 
servient labor bureau- 
cracy has never achieved 
such “cooperation” be- 
cause the American work- 
ers would not stand for 
what Bevan, the “left 
winger/’ evidently con- 
siders an opportunity. 

* * * 

PORTUGAL 

Dictator Salazar of Por- 
tugal has long enjoyed 
complete immunity from 
criticism in the American 
Press and has enjoyed the / 
benefits of friendship with 
John Foster Dulles and 
his ilk in the State Dept. 

Behind the false facade 
which he enjoys as an 
“ anti-communist” and a 
“friend of America” lies 
a story of misery and cor- 
ruption that would not 
exist without American 
support of his Fascist gov- 
ernment. 

Near Oporto, Portugal, 
a mere 50 yards off the 
main highway which tour- 
ists travel, lie the hovels 
of the people. They are 
about 4 feet high, made pf 
old packing cases, strips 
of old iron, mud floors. In 
these the people live in 
conditions worse than the 
old cave men who were 
their ancestors. The bel- 
lies of the children swell 
out from their potato soup 
diet, they are more 1 than 
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half naked, winter ' and 
summer, and the death 
rate is not published. It 
costs a native an 8 year 
prison term if he takes a 
“foreigner” into these 
slums which are, ov^ned 
and operated by the City 
Council of Oporto. 75% of 
the population, the pea- 
sants, live on an annual 
income of between $140 
and $210 a year. 

The salt miners receive 
the same wages that they 
did in 1926, while the 
price of salt has increased 
12 times since then. 

Who benefits from this 
Fascist regime? Number 
one is the C a t h o I'i c 
Church. The"" Jesuits own 
and control the hydro- 
electric power industry; 
the Dominicans, driven 
out of the 1 n q u i s i t i o n 
business by the Marquis 
of Pombal, own a large 
slice of the concrete busi- 
ness. The Cardinal of Lis- 
bon owns a substantial 
interest in the textile in- 
dustry. » 

The Catholic Church is 
the largest stockholder in 
Portuguese industry. One 
Cabinet Minister has $4 
million deposited in Swiss 
■ banks. 

Laws have been estab- 
lished by Salazar which 
have abolished all civil 
liberties, and persecution 
of individuals has become 
legalized. All p o 1 it lea 1 
parties, except the one in 
power, have been abol- 
ished. Who votes? In the 
district of Moscavide, out 
of 866 names registered, 
250 were priests, monks, 
nuns or lay brothers, 100 
were members of Catholic 
Action and 50 were from 
a local religious college. 
This is but a sample of 
the type of priest-ridden 
community which exists 
throughout, Portugal, 

The police number over 
100,000, twice the size of 
the army. 

Liberal oppo si t i o n 
exists underground in 
Portugal. They languish 
for the most part in Sala- 
zar's jails. But those still 
free have one plea. “All 
we ask from Britain and 
America is that, when the 
day of reckoning arrives, 
they will not come to 
Salazar’s; aid, Is it a lot to 
ask from the world’s two 
greatest democracies?” 

* * * 

SOUTH AFRICA 

The segregationist gov- 
ernment of South Africa 
is facing a crisis by trying 
to reserve certain jobs in 
the garment industry for 
“whited only.” The em- 
ployers, who have evaded 
the government policy of 
“apartheid” (strict segre- 
gation) are now faced 
with the decision of pay- 
ing higher wages to 
whites, which Cuts into 
profits, or employing Af- 
ricans and thus fighting 
the government’s segrega- 
tionist policies. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 
Taxes, Lay-Offs, and Sputniks 

The leaders and rulers of this country are all up in 
the air over the failure of their satellite. This is top news 
in their everyday existence. Working people are worried 
'about job security and a common way to exist. Many are 
not seriously interested in this man-made moon. 

Workers, all over, are talking about the unemployment 
mounting throughout this country, and the misery and 
suffering many workers are facing. As the daily papers 
state, 4 million or more will be on the streets in 1958. 

Some workers say they cannot see why so many 
companies are moving out of Detroit when unemployment 
is the same down South, and all over the country. 

UNEMPLOYMENT ALL OVER 

In Birmingham, Alabama, the industrial center of 
the South, the lay-offs are so severe that workers with 
10 and 15 years have no chance to hold their jobs in 
steel mills and pipe shops. 

A Ford worker says it looks the same here in Detroit. 
At one of the company parts plants, there will be a 50 
per cent lay-off beginning the first of the year. Any one 
can see this takes priority over the U. S. moon in the minds 
of many workers. 

WORKERS CARRY THE HEAVY LOAD 

Another worker said that the workers who remain 
employed will have to pay higher taxes to make up for 
those unemployed, the same as workers have to pay higher 
dues to keep up the same money going to the International 
muon treasury. 

The records show that 83 per cent of the govern- 
ment taxes are paid by wage earners who earn $6,000 
or less. The records also show that the big 3 auto 
companies made a profit from 85 to 100 per cent more 
than last year. Chrysler topped the field with over 
1,000 per cent more profit than in ’56 — with at least 
25 per cent less manpower. 

How can the working people think of the satellite as 
the most important thing today? As some workers said, 
when the officials released the statement that it had bugs 
in it, they knew it wasn’t going to work. It takes several 
months working on a new model auto to get the bugs and 
kinks out of it. Maybe those scientists should work in the 
factory for a year or so, and learn from workers what to 
do about bugs and technical difficulties. 

The $64,000 question is: Will the American workers 
go through the loss, suffering and misery that they went 
through in the 30’s? 

Working people know they pay the big majority of 
the taxes. The corporations and the rich get by without 
paying through phony exemptions. In ’29 and ’30 workers 
did not have as much to lose in comparison with what 
they have today. Many are saying they are not losing it or 
letting anyone take their life earnings away. 

WORKING CONDITIONS UNBELIEVABLY BAD 

Working conditions in practically all plants are 
unbelievable. Safety does not exist any more. Speed-up 
is at its top peak. Workers are beat after a day’s work. 
Union leaders and committeemen and stewards, some 
years back, would say to a worker, “Take it easy. 
You don’t have to kill yourself.” Today, they say there 
is nothing they can do; you will have to do what the 
foreman says. 

Everything, in this total crisis, is directed against the 
working people. We pay the bills for this world and suffer 
first and most for what happens in it. We give our blood 
and life to defend it in wars, and only get the crumbs that 
are handed out after it is over. 
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YEAR’S-END REVIEW OF U.S. ECONOMY: 


Things Look Worse for '58 

The day after America’s Sputnik flopped before it even left the ground, news- 
papers and commentators across the countr y were busy writing millions of words about 
the calamity, while statesmen and officia 1 scientists were tearing their hair over the 
crisis. ■ 


That same day in Scott’s Run, a mining community' of West Virginia, a 
group of unemployed miners gathered in a long line in the rain, waiting for surplus 
food rations for their families. It was a scene undoubtedly repeated all over 
West Virginia that day, for the lay-offs have been hitting so steadily and widely 
throughout the coal fields, that the area has been placed high on the distressed list. 

It is a safe bet that the 


frantic commentators, states- 
men and official scientists 
cared little if anything about 
the unemployed miners that 
day. It is equally certain, 
from what the unemployed 
miners were saying, that 
they cared little if anything 
about the satellite that 
failed. To the unemployed 
workers, the loss of their 
jobs was far more important 
than the State department’s 
loss of face. 

When Russia’s first Sput- 
nik so alarmed the country’s 
“intellectuals,” spokesmen 
for them were heard on TV 
and radio berating the aver- 
age American for his lack 


of concern; for his unaware- | 
ness of how serious the mat- 
ter was; for paying too much j 
attention to things like un- 
employment and Little Rock, j 
and too little to outer space. 

TWO NOSE-DIVES 

As usual, the ordinary 
American was quite justified 
in his own concerns. Of the 
2 nose-dives with which 
the year 1957 has ended — 
one, the much ballyhooed 
“American Sputnik,” and the 
other, the even more bally- 
hooed “American Prosper- 
ity” — the nose-dive which 
the American economy has 
taken is much more serious. 
It gives every promise of 
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THIS I BELIEVE 

This I believe ... a day shall come 
When not on all Earth’s lovely face 
Shall there be even one lone slum 
To mock us with its foul disgrace; 

When never more the human ear 
Shall shudder to the sounds of war; 

When men shall face life free of fear 
And wonder what a bomb was for. 

A sun shall rise shall smile upon 
An Earth where none shall starve, nor grieve 
For youth’s bright dreams now dead and gone 
Unrealized . . . This I believe. 

A world unsoiled by hate and pain, - 
Where age shall smile and children dance 
That man has entered once again 
That Garden . . . Our inheritance. 

— Tom Malcolm 


growing even more serious 
in 1958. 

The official economists are 
unanimous in their gloomy 
prediction that the United 
States is in for a real reces- 
sion next year. They even 
admit, what most non-ex- 
! perts have known for some 
time that the recession has 
already started. The happy 
optimism with which official 
economists and big industry 
looked forward to the year 
1957 has turned to grim 
soberness at the actual de- 
velopments which character- 
ized the economic life of the 
country. 

A. record high of $39 bil- 
lion were invested to in- 
crease the productive capa- 
city of industry in 1957. 
Plants were retooled and 
more automated machines 
were introduced throwing 
hundreds of thousands of 
workers out of jobs. The jobs 
that remained were speeded- 
up to give the same or 
greater production. 

Of all of the leading in- 
dustries listed Business 
Week, the magazine of big 
dustries listed in Business 
operation is 82 percent, 
whereas the average desired 
rate of operation is 90 per- 
cent, The production index 
[ fell an alarming 1% per cent 
during the 5-mon ;h period 
from April-September, 1957, 
as compared to the 6 months 
from October, 1956, to April, 

1957. Manufacturers plan to 
spend 16 per cent less in 

1958, than they spent in 
1957 — which means that they 
will spend even 9 per coat 
less than in 1956. 

(Continued on Page S) 
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earn COAL AND ITS PEOPLE =*§ 


WHAT KIND OF WORK? 

The Only Thing “Union” About 
Hand-Loading Mines Is Dues 


WEST VIRGINIA — My 
husband was laid off from 
one of the mines here. He 
has been out almost every 
day, looking for some work. 

. He got a job working at 
one of these small hand- 
loading mines. This is sup- 
posed to be a union mine. At 
least, that’s what they call 
it. He paid the dues the same 
as where he worked before; 
and‘ the operator pays into 
the welfare fund the royal- 
ty that the union mines are 
supposed to pay into ifc 

DOG’S WORK AND 
DOG’S PAY 

He got b job there all right. 
Bjlt after 3 days, he quit. He 
just couldn’t take it — and 
he’s worked in a lot of places 
in his time where the work 
has been plenty rough. 

For those 3 days he 
made $19. Out of that $19 
he had to pay $6 for his 
powder, which left him 
$13 for working like a dog 
for 3 days. 

NOW— NOTHING 

Now, he’s getting nothing. 
He quit working there, and 
if you quit working some 
place, you aren’t entitled to 
unemployment compe nsa- 
tion. He would have been 


was talking to a miner who 
had been laid off from one 
of Consol’s mines in this 
area. He has a large family, 
but, like so many others 
who have been laid off, this 
makes no difference. 

The company doesn’t fig- 
ure on what the families or 
the miners need, they fig- 
ure on the basis of what 
they need in terms of pro- 
motion and how they can 
make the most profits in 
terms of money. Men work- 
ing are just figures to be 
put with other figures — 
that don’t feel or know any 
want — like machines and 
acres of coal . 

DEAD DOMINATE 
LIVING 

You have so many acres 
of coal; so much machinery 
and so many men. You put 
them all together and you 
get so much profit in terms 
of money— something else 
which is also without feel- 
ing but which is the aim 
of all coal operators. If it 
requires fewer men to get 
their profits, the men suf- 
fer, for they are the ones 
who feel the consequences 
because they are human 
beings. Coal cannot feel 
anythin g, nor can ma- 
. chinery. The dead dominate 
the living with this scheme 
of life. 

This may be the way the 
operators of the coal mines 
operate. The miners who 
have been laid off, and the 
ones who still remain work- 
ing do not see, or feel, that 
way. 


oetter off, and so would our 
family, if he would have 
just signed up for unemploy- 
ment compensation when he 
was laid off instead of get- 
ting that job where he made 
less than unemployment 
compensation would pay 
him. But I guess he feels that 
he has to try to get some- 
thing. A man just doesn’t 
feel right if he can’t make a 
living for his family. 

THROWN OUT 

We’ve been through some 
rough times before and this 
looks like another one of 
those times, because I know 
they’ll never call him back 
where he worked before, 
even though he has 18 years 
at that mine. They laid off 
some men who had 25 to 30 
years there. It just doesn’t 
seem right for a man to work 
so long at a place and be just 
thrown out like he was 
nothing. 

I know the coal operators 
don’t feel that way, but I 
s'ure would like to see them 
be in our shoes for a while. 
Maybe they’d learn some- 
thing about how people have 
to live. 

: —Unemployed Miner’s Wife 


THE KIDS SUFFER 

“You know,” this miner 
told me, “I don’t mind so 
much for myself or my 
wife. We’re old enough and 
have been through rough 
times and we know what 
rough times are. But with 
the kids, that’s something 
else. When I was working, 
they’d go to the frigidaire 
and get themselves some 
fruit. An orange, an apple 
or what they might want. 

“But now it’s different. 
I’m not working and we 
can’t have the things we 
had. It’s not much, but it 
means plenty. Just like 
last week, my boy said, ‘I 
want an orange’, and he 
went to the frigidaire. He 
expected for it to be 
there. But it wasn’t. We 
just didn’t have the 
money to get the things 
we had always had be- 
fore. So he goes to the 
frigidaire and there is no 
orange there. That’s what 
hurts. It brought tears to 
my eyes.” 

MORE THAN MONEY 

“O.K., I said. Today’s 
Thanksgiving. I’m going to 
see to it that they have what 
they want. I went out and 
spent my last 20 bucks. So 
my last 20 bucks is gone, but 
at least, today they’re going 
to have the things they want. 
Now this is gone; I don’t 
know where the next money 
is coming from. But at least 
I can see them laugh again. 
That’s worth more than any 
money to me.” 


This Is Ridiculous 

SCOTTS RUN, W. Va. — 
They’ve reopened the Rose- 
dale Mine not very long ago. 
All the men had been laid- 
off, but now they’re starting 
it up again. I’m not a mem- 
ber of that local, but I went 
to their local union meeting 
with a friend of mine who 
was working there. You talk 
about a mess. Boy, they sure 
have it. 

You might as well say 
they don’t have any union 
at all. They had all those 
men working there before, 
but the company is getting 
anyone they want. 

What they call the mine 
committee there went to 
see the management about 
getting the panel and 
seniority list, but the com- 
pany said they didn’t have 
one! The company is hir- 
ing men who have never 
worked in that mine be- 
fore, while men who have 
spent years there are still 
walking the hard road. The 
company told them that 
they would make a panel 
and seniority list, but that 
it wouldn’t affect any of 
the men they have put on. 
Now this is ridiculous! 


Whose Future 
Is Bright? 

OSAGE, W. Va.— There 
have been lay-offs at 2 of 
the large Consol mines in 
this area. They knocked 
off the midnight shifts at 
both mines, knocking some 
300 men out of work. At 
Kelley Creek mine, also in 
this area, one of the Val- 
ley Camp mines, there was 
a general lay-off of some 
75 men. In the Fairmont 
area, it is reported that 
Consol is also cutting out 
the midnight shift coal 
producing crews. 

POOR SENIORITY HURTS 
OLDER MEN 

At best, the miners have a 
poor system of seniority, 
which is based upon classi- 
fication: The bitter fruits of 
this agreement are now be- 
ing realized, as they have in 
the past, where men with 
10-15 or more years seniority 
are being laid off and men 
with but a few years senior- 
ity are kept working. Most 
of the older men can do 
other jobs, but have no op- 
portunity to bump someone 
in another classification. 
They are just out. 

The evils of this agree- 
ment have time and again 
been very forcefully brought 
to the attention of the miners 
when lay-offs have occurred. 
It was brought with equal 
force to Lewis’ and the In- 
ternational Officers’ atten- 
tion at the last UMW Con- 
vention. The pleas of the 
men have fallen on deaf ears. 

Lewis and a host of coal 
operators and government 
officials have painted very 
bright and rosy pictures for 
the future of the coal indus- 
try. They talk about the in- 
creasing need for coal and 
how many more millions of 
tons will be needed in 1965. 
WHAT ABOUT THE MEN? 

The future for the coal in- 


Miner Spends, Last $20 for Kids’ Thanksgiving 
(What Could He Do for Their Christmas? ) 

SCOTT’S RUN, W. Va.— 

On Thanksgiving Day, I 
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Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 1 

WHEN WILL OUR DAY COME-TO BE FREE? 


When will our day come 
for us to be free in a time 
like this? It seems to me the 
politicians of the U n i t e d 
States can’t get their Sput- 
nik to go up because they 
spent too much time think- 
ing how to make qp some 
kind of “law and order” to 
put the Negroes under. 

Just like the article that 
was in the daily paper last 
week: A white man down 
South says that there should 
be a law against white 
people who Gall a Negro man 
and his wife “Mr. and Mrs.” 
and by their last name. He 
says that is giving them too 
much honor, and that it will 
make them think that they 
are as much as the whites. 
CRAZY IDEAS 

That put me to thinking: 
How can some white people 
think of such crazy ideas, 
when the Negro people can 
think for themselves? Be- 
cause it looks crazy when 
white people start saying 
things like this white man, 
or when they try to get it 
fixed so that the Negro 
people can’t vote. 

It sounds crazy, but do you 
know that sometimes the 
government lets things like 
this go through by not doing 


anything about it? Is that 
what we call man-made law? 
CAN MAN BE FREE? 

The biggest question of to- 
day is: Can man be free? 
Well, I want to say that I be- 
lieve if poor white men who 
write crazy articles would; 
change and write something 
to help all poor white and 
Negro people, it would be a 
chance for all mankind to be 
free without having to fight 
for it. _ , 

But, if ‘they keep ;on. 
writing such powerful arti- 
cles against the Negro 
people, the politicians some- 
times make laws out of these 
things and use them against 
the poor white and Negro 
people both. 

STOP & THINK 
If the poor whites stop 
and think over how the 
politicians do, and how the 
60 rich families, who con- 
trol just about all of the 
money that is in the United 
States, they will see what 
a big mistake they are 
making by not writing 
articles to help themselves 
— and the Negro people — 
fight to make mankind 
free. If they stop and think, 
we all can live a free life 
forever. 


Worker Praises Negroes 

LOS ANGELES — In 
both M o n t g o m e ry and 
Little Rock, the Negro 
people have won their bat- 
tles through a strict ad- 
herence to the tactics of 
non-v i o 1 e n t resistance. 
However .after the Negro 
adults were beaten in 
Little Rock, one white re- 
porter told of being un- 
willing to go into the for- 
merly peaceful Negro area 
after sundown because of 
the great anger of the 
people there. 

It is quite possible, then, 
that the continued use of 
violence by the fascist 
anti-Negro element in the 
South will force the 
Negroes to go beyond the 
passive resistance that has 
been such a useful method 
up until now. 

EXPERT VIEW 

Even that leading 
spokesman and theoreti- 
cian for non-violent resis- 
tance, Mahatma Ghandi, 
agreed that while “gentle- 
ness” was preferable there 
were times when the op- 
pressed should resort to 
other means. In his book, 
“Non-Violence In Peace 


’ Non-Violent Struggle 

And War,” he said, “I do 
believe that, where there 
is only a choice between 
cowardice and violence, I 
I would advise violence .' . . 
I would rather have India 
resort to arms in order to 
defend her honor than 
that she would, in a cow- 
ardly manner, become or 
remain a helpless witness 
to her own dishonor.” 

THE VIOLENT SOUTH 

It is the great credit of 
the Negroes of the South- 
ern States, of course*, that 
they have not been pro- 
voked into a rash and un- 
planned attack upon the 
reactionaries of the South. 

The eyes of the world 
have thus seen that it is 
the Southern reaction- 
aries who have repeat- 
edly used violence and 
that the Negro people 
have answered with 
serene human dignity. 

Who then will be able 
to blame these oppressed 
human beings if finally 
they are compelled to go 
from passive to active 
resistance? 

• — Factory Worker 


dustry and the coal opera- 
tors may be bright for ’65 
and ’75, but the immediate 
and long range future of the 
coal miners is anything but 
that. The miners can look 
Only to more of what they 
have been experiencing for 
the past 7 years — continuing 
lay-offs with the men being 
displaced by machines that 
run at ever greater speeds. 
The increasing automation 
of mine equipment as the 
continuous miner has con- 
clusively demonstrated, does 
not lighten the labor of the 
men. It speeds them up be- 
yond the limits of physical 
endurance. S 


Another related, but more 
important, consequence of 
this trend on the emphasis of 
“better” machines is the 
complete disregard for any 
values based upon the 
human being. The miner 
more and more becomes just 
an appendage to the ma- 
chine, and is the most ex- 
pendable. “To hell with the 
miner, save the machine,” 
will become even more of a 
byword than it is at present. 
For, as the company will tell 
any miner, the machines cost 
thousands of dollars. And 
they can pick up an unem- 
ployed miner any time. 
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WHAT KIND OF WORK? 

Production Workers Want Their Rights 
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The Working Day 


DETROIT. — Walter P. 
Reuther has just made an- 
other pretty speech in Atlan- 
tic City about going after 
more pay and the shorter 
week for our 1958 UAW con- 
tract negotiations with the 
auto industry. He also said 
he’s against that Texas Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson’s plan to 
make the 40-hour week 
illegal. 

He is doubling up his 
tongue as usual. How can he 
be against Johnson when he 
thinks we are dumb workers 
if we don’t care about the 
Democratic politicians he 
says we ought to vote for? 

If Johnson has his way, 
we’ll he working a 90-hour 
week, and Union will be 
gone. It won’t be Reuther 
who stops him— it’ll have 
to be the production man. 

NO WEEKS & NO PAY 

How can Reuther get us 
the shorter week with more 
pay if he doesn’t care how 
many production workers 
get fired and how much the 
rest of us are speeded-up? 
What happened with his 
“great” ’55 contract? We can 
all see:No weeks and no pay. 

Automation has thrown 
thousands and thousands of 
men out of the industry. 
Brother Reuther forgot them 
before their compensation 
ran out. We now have no 
security except the street. 
Reuther’s ’58 contract will be 
worse — unless we production 
workers make it better. 


FOR PRODUCTION 
WORKERS 

1) We want security for our 
men. We want to get all 
those men back who have 
been eliminated in the last 
3 years. Their families had 
to suffer and they’re still 
suffering. The few who got 
back, got back without pay. 
Most never got back. 

2) We want a more con- 
crete basis of representation. 
We want representatives 
who will stand fully for, 
with and behind the pro- 
duction man. 

3) We would like to have it 
specified that shop griev- 
ances he settled in the shop 
and immediately. We don’t 
want grievances by the hun- 
dreds carried over from one 
week to the next until 
months pass and the griev- 
ances finally die in a new 
model, and new grievances 
pile up. 

4) We want it where each 
and every production worker 
can feel that he has a voice 
in the way a grievance is 
settled. We don’t want to 
have to make an appoint- 
ment to go to the Local, and 
then way out to Outer Drive 
(main headquarters of 
Chrysler Corp.) and still not 
be satisfied. 

STOP~THE GIVE-AWAY 

You have bragged about 
what you have done, Brother 
Reuther, now let’s see you 
get off the pay wagon and 
get some of these things for 


the production workers so 
that we may be able to see 
and feel that we are getting 
something out of the Union 
we built, instead of giving it 
all to the Company. 

5) Let’s force into our next 
contract of ’58: No Discrimi- 
nation, and force out these 
lily-white departments. And 
let’s be Union brothers in- 
stead of race and craft con- 
scious. 

OUR BACKBONE 

Let’s get these depart- 
ments to where seniority 
rights hold regardless to 
whether a man is a produc- 
tion worker or a skilled craft 
worker, or white or colored. 

We have been told by 
these bureaucrats, that the 
colored man has not got the 
education to hold skilled jobs 
and is not qualified. That 
might have been so 100 years 
ago, but we have plenty of 
production workers, white 
and colored, on those lines 
who have education and 
ability to hold down any job 
in office or skilled trades — 
but they fence us out. 

I remember when Bro- 
ther Reuther made his talk 
from a loud speaker, when 
we were organizing, that 
these things that I have 
spoken of were the back- 
bone of our Union. Where 
does he think our back- 
bone is now? 

Southern-Born White 
Production Worker 


LITTLE ROCK EVENTS SPARK NEW 
PROTESTS AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN 
PITTSBURGH MILLS, STEELWORKER SAYS 


Chrysler Corp. Punishes 
Los Angeles Workers for 
Exercising Union Rights 

LOS ANGELES— Follow- 
ing a 3-day walk-out, at 
Chrysler, over the firing of 
the chairman of the Shop 
Committee and two chief 
stewards, the men returned 
to work on Friday. 

The day shift worked one 
hour, and the night shift 
worked 4 hours. This was 
due to the new company 
policy that Chrysler an- 
nounced: if, at the end of 4 
hours, management doesn’t 
think that all the cars pro- 
duced are 100 per cent OK 
(meaning “good enough to be 
shipped”), the men will be 
sent home because of poor 
workmanship! 

This means 4-hour shifts 
for everybody. Management 
has forced such a brutal 
speed-up that they have to 
work every week-end just 
on car repairs. 

COMPULSORY OVERTIME 

In the meantime, the 
Union says they have cut 
out all overtime. I was under 
the illusion that no one had 
to work unscheduled over- 
time on the week-ends unless 
he wanted to. 

But tonight, the foreman 
passed out week-end passes 
to those with enough senior- 
ity for Saturday and Sunday 
overtime. 

They weren’t asked if they 
wanted to turn it down or 
not. They were told that if 
they didn’t show up on the 
week-end, disciplinary action 
would be taken. 

— Chrysler Worker 


PITTSBURGH— It seemed 
to me there was a lot of ten- 
sion in the mill after Little 
Rock. There’s about 3,000 
Negroes at our mill, and in 
the area we’re working the 
Negroes are maybe 45 per 
cent of the total force. They 
do all the hard work. 

TENSION 

In our gang especially 
there seemed as much ten- 
sion among the Negroes as 
among the whites. Some- 
thing would happen and 
somebody would say it was 
like Little Rock. Almost no 
matter what might happen, 
guys would accuse the boss 
of discrimination. 

The thing was that he was 
getting that sort of thing 
from both sides — the whites 
accused him of discrimin- 
ating against them, too. He 
was in one heck of an awk- 
ward position — no matter 
what the issue was, every- 
body put it down to discrim- 
ination. 

“PUT UP A SQUAWK’’ 

If you put up a squawk 
you can get some things ac- 
complished, but in a lot of 
the labor gangs they’re still 
working them the way they 
want to. And they’ll keep on 
if the men don’t say any- 
thing. 

They’re still taking whites 
oue of line by saying they 
need them in the machine 
shop or some other spot like 


that just for that one day. 
Then they keep him again 
the next day. And after that, 
they just keep him perman- 
ently. They don’t put the 
job up for a bid and that 
way, they keep the Negroes 
from trying for it. 

“GETTING UP THERE” 

I was talking with one of 
the master mechanics out 
there the other day. He was 
talking about how “my 
people” were getting up 
there. 

I told him about how many 
times I’d tried to get off the 
labor gang — and never had 
yet. But he wasn’t talking 
'about that— he was talking 
about some Negro who had 
been upped to boss in the 
sanitation department! 

He said the white men had 
! taken the country from the 
Indians, and now we wanted 
to take it from them. I told 
him, “We don’t want to take 
anything — we just want a 
fair shake.” 

His kind of argument 
always gets me. Out of 
3,000 Negroes out there, 
one gets a “break” in a de- 
partment somewhere, and 
the other 2,999 are sup- 
posed to be satisfied. 
That’s no progress so far as 
we can see. It’ll take more 
i .than that to make up a fair, 
.shake — let alone take over, 
the country!! 

— Steelworker. 


By Angela Terrano 

WHAT ARE WORKING PEOPLE TO DO? 


I often wonder what work- 1 
ing people are supposed to 
do these days. Every week J 
the unemployment office 
seems to be more crowded. 
There are very few jobs 
available. Those that are 
available are either defense 
jobs and out in God’s 
country, or salesgirl jobs, 
many of which pay below 
the minimum by using one 
trick or another to get 
around it. 

HOW TO LIVE? 

On the bus, coming home 
from the unemployment 
office today, I met a woman 
who worked in a factory for 
more than 10 years and was 
laid off 3 weeks ago. She’s 
gone to food packing houses 
— no help needed. She said 
she went to a branch of the 
A&P and the guy didn’t even 
let her in — just stuck his 
hed out the door and shook 
it, “No.” 

She was furious because 
she had to spend 40c to get 
there and back. Her husband 
just went back to work after 
5 weeks on sick leave and 
the insurance company still 
hasn’t sent the last 2 checks. 
She said, “How are people 
supposed to live?” 

This little story may not 
seem very important, but 
the same thing is happening 
to thousands of people. Most 
of them are men with fam- 
ilies to support. 

GIVE-AWAY 

After spending a day like 
that, you go home and sit 
down and watch TV. “Queen 
for a Day,” “64,000 Ques- 


tion,” “Beat the Clock,” or 
“The Price Is Right,” where 
thousands of dollars are 
given away by one company 
or another. 

The other night, on “The 
Price is Right,” a man won 
some luggage and, as a 
bonus, he received up teen 
leather jackets, coats,; vests, 
etc., etc. for him and every; 
member in his family. » 

I don’t begrudge this man' 
his winnings, and I wouldn’t 
mind being in his boots. But 
doesn’t it seem funny---in 
this land of ours, where so 
many people are out of work 
and have to live on $30 or $50 
a week while their compen- 
sation holds out— that these 
T.V. programs give all this 
money away? Why can’t it 
be given to some unem- 
ployed workers? 

PREFER WESTERNS 

No wonder people are 
turning to Westerns on T.V. 
If it is not these quiz pro- 
grams, you might be watch- 
ing George Jessel, in whose 
expert opinion nothing can 
happen to our American 
economy. 

Or, worse still, you might 
see Bob Considine who has 
just returned from visiting 
Russia. He tells the Ameri- 
can audience that after meet- 
ing Kruschchev, and seeing 
the new apartment buildings 
going up ,he is now certain 
there will be no war. Mind 
you, not a word about the 
Russian working people, not 
a word about the Sputniks, 
but just that Khrushchev hqs 
a sense of humor. 


GM Worker Defends News & Letters, Asks Why Union 
Leaders Oppose a Paper Which Is Written by Workers 


Someone showed me a 
copy of the UAW paper 
(“Feather Merchant”) where 
News & Leters was blasted 
by the Los Angeles Chrysler 
Union President for being 
anti-union and carrying anti- 
union articles. (See News & 
Letters, Nov. 1957). 

NOT ANTI-UNION 

News & Letters is not anti- 
union, it is anti-bureaucracy 
which is far different. It is 
completely devoted to the 
basic union principle that j 
working people must organ- 
ize in the defence of their 
own interests and further- 
more states that no one 
should rightfully speak for 
workers except themselves. 

If the so-called anti-union 
articles in this paper are 
read on their merits as crea- 
tive thinking by workers it 
can be seen that the labor 
bureaucrats are attacked 
only when they act against 
the interests of the men they 
are supposed to represent, 
which unfortunately hap- 
pens much too often. 

It can also be seen that far 
from being mere gripes, each 
criticism contains within it- 
self a worker’s thought as to 
how he would like to see his 
work, his union, and all of 


-society reorganized <m. 
human principles. This con- 
structive criticism will never 
endanger the labor move- 
ment or give comfort to the 
real enemies of labor. 

WHAT IS ANTI- 
UNIONISM? 

What then is anti-union- 
ism? Anti-unionism is today 
personified by such as the 
McClellan committee and its 
infamous right-to-work bills 
whose aim is to break up the 
organized labor movement 
so the critical ideas and ac- 
tions of the ordinary worker 
can be stifled in the interests 
of more production. 

Anyone who dares identify 
News & Letters with the Mc- 
Clellan Committee it so bit- 
terly opposes is, in actuality, 
engaged in a slander cam- 
paign the sole purpose of 
which is to destroy a paper 
expressing precisely the 
ideas and actions of the 
working people. It is the 
slanderers who are anti- 
labor! 

Why do the union leaders 
so fear a paper which is 
written by rank and file 
workers? Will the Chrysler 
union paper answer that? 

— General Motors Worker 
Los Angeles 


Page Four 

EDITORIALS 

DISORGANIZING THE ORGANIZED 

The second annual convention of the top bureaucrats 
of the AFL-CIO has just ended after a week of speech- 
making in Atlantic City. Now, when the rights of American 
workers are under the heaviest attack in years, these 
leaders of the most powerful labor movement in the world 
have laid the ground for further retreats. 

Even Reuther has had to admit that Taft-Hartley will 
be child’s play compared with the Union-busting, wage- 
cutting, speed-up laws now being worked on. Yet the only 
way they prepared to meet the expected attack was to 
concentrate ori the expulsion of over a million and a half 
workers, or more than 10 per cent of the total rank-and-file 
membership, whose voice was nowhere heard at the Con- 
vention! 

Every expulsion these “responsible labor statesmen” 
have ordered during the last 5 years, has grown a new 
crop of “irresponsible leaders” by clearing the ground for 
morb sweetheart contracts and open shops. 

For months, led by Meany and Reuther, the top AFL- 
CIO brass have fallen all over themselves to “clean house” 
along the lines laid down by Arkansas’ labor-hating, segre- 
gationist Sen. McClellan. He showed his contempt by 
charging Reuther’s UAW with corruption while the 
“house-cleaners” were still in session. Their only answer 
was to beg him not to go too far. 

By evading the issue of segregation, they proved their 
criminal inability to organize Southern sweat shops. But 
they found time to warn Negroes not to let their anger 
against Southern Democrats keep them from voting for 
Northern Democrats. Given this encouragement, Texas 
Democrat, Lyndon Johnson added to the Republicans’ de- 
mands for wage freeze by calling for the abolition of the 
40-hour week. 

Ignoring the massive lay-offs and speed-up, Reuther 
answered for the Convention with a hollow plan for more 
pay without “any nation-wide extension of the statutory 
(40-hour) work week.” This master of substitution has 
substituted a pretended defense of the 40-hour week in 
place of the shorter week he pretended to demand only a 
few months ago. 

For the production workers laboring under an unbear- 
able speed-up, for the increasing millions of unemployed, 
these 1,200 assembled delegates, who claimed to represent 
13% million workers, had nothing to say. For the many 
millions still unorganized, they could only offer further 
disorganization. 

As one auto worker, spelling out the production 
workeirS' demands for ’58, puts it (see page 3): “We now 
have ho security except the street. Reuther’s ’58 contract 
will be worse — unless we production workers make it 
better.” ■ - 


WAR, PEACE, AND THE NATO CONFERENCE 

Once again our lives are held in precarious balance 
between brink-of-war statesmanship and possible actual 
war. Yet the voice of the people is not to be heard either in 
the halls of the N.A.T.O. conference, or in the Bulganin 
letters that are now flooding the N.A.T.O. countries. 

When the Sputnik was first launched, Eisenhower was 
quick to explain that this was a “scientific” venture, not a 
military race. Now that the Bulganin missals — the other 
face of Russia’s intercontinental missiles — are going around 
America and Europe, Eisenhower is trying to dismiss them 
'with the word, “politics.” 

The truth is that the Sputnik has set the time, the 
agenda, and even the tone of the conference. That brink- 
of-war strategist, Secretary of State Dulles, can no longer 
simply high-nose the European countries. Even the lesser 
member <5f that Western imperialist alliance — West 
Germany — declares it is tired of learning about military 
decisions through the medium of the newspapers. 

Britain’s Prime Minister McMillan — who but a year 
ago was told in no uncertain terms that America, not 
England, was boss also in the Middle East — is now played 
up as such an “equal” that Frances Premier Gaillard is 
complaining that some allies are “a bit more equal than 
others.” 

Whether the IRBM’s are operational or otherwise, 

‘ the Administration will have some explaining to do to 
the European countries which fear that they lie within 
range of strategically based intermediary missiles al- 
ready “zeroed in” on their vital target areas. It is 
precisely this fear that Russian totalitarianism is bank- 
ing on to carry out its politics. But what is Eisenhower 
playing except politics, whose other face is war? 
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WHAT KIND OF WORK? 

All Automation has 
one thing in common — 
it doesn’t work! The 
human' being still has 
to do the work and the 
work gets harder all the 
time. I hate Automation! 
Ford Worker 
Highland Pk., Mich. 
* * * 

Automation means the 
breaking up of jobs and 
men. It gets so you just 
stay angry all the time. 
Since Chrysler split up 
jobs, sending some to 
Twinsburg and some to 
Delaware, parts are made 
one place and assembled 
in other places. 

Parts we used to make 
are now made in Twins- 
burg. They ship them from 
Twinsburg by box car to 
Detroit. A conveyor car- 
ries them to the Automa- 
tion machines here for a 
few spots, and then back 
on the coveyor belt to the 
box car, and out for as- 
sembly hundreds and 
maybe thousands of miles 
away. 

I can’t see any sense in 
the way they moved men 
and machines out of town, 
since they’re moving the 
same parts back and forth 
from plant to plant. The 
only reason I can see is 
because they want to 
break us up and wreck 
our solidarity. 

Chrysler Body Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

They are firing and 
disciplining workers at 
the Chrysler plant for 
any reason they can 
find. Last Thursday 
they wrote up 950 men 
for not working the 
previous Saturday and 
Sunday. They’re giving 
3 days off to the 168 re- 
pairmen who went out 
on the last walkout. But 
because they won’t want 
to lose production, 
which would happen if 
all 168 were given 3 days 
at the same time, they 
are staggering the dis- 
ciplinary lay-offs and 
spacing them out one 
day at a time. 

I used to think that 
you had 3 days to learn 
a job in an automobile 
factory. It just isn’t so. 
Sometimes they will fire 
you the first day. If, be- 
cause of the layoffs, they 
put an old timer on a 
new job that he can’t do 
they fire him outright. 
They’re getting rid of 
them that way. 

Chrysler Worker 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

I was feeling pretty low 
until I read in News & 
Letters (“Readers’ Views, 
Nov. 1957) about a worker 
with problems similar to 
mine. He had .troubles on 
his job. relating to certain 
holes that were supposed 
to be drilled a certain way 
in the part he was assemb- 
ling. 

My trouble is that if I 


drill the holes in my job 
the way the blueprints call 
for, it turns out wrong. If 
I drill them to my own 
judgement, they usually 
come out right. The only 
drawback is . that my boss 
want it done strictly to the 
blueprints. If not* done ac- 
cording to the prints, he 
says he won’t be respon- 
sible if the part come out 
wrong because, as he says, 
“You didn’t do it right to 
begin with.” It seems as 
though I’ve got one of 
those jobs you can’t win 
for losing. 

With the current lay- 
offs looming constantly 
in my face, it wouldn’t 
be very wise just to 
walk off, although the 
t h o u g h t has passed 
through my mind sever- 
al times. 

At first, I thought I was 
the only worker faced 
with the above situation, 
but I guess there must be 
considerably more. 

This condition will con- 
tinue to exist until labor 
and management, skilled 
and un-skilled, engineers 
and production workers 
all get into a permanent 
huddle and work out their 
problems as a team in- 
stead of the enforced 
separation that exists to- 
days 

Production Worker 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

They keep a close watch 
on everything that meets 
the customer’s eye — the 
tri mon the car and the fit 
of doors and hoods in the 
body shop. 

But they don’t care so 
much if something under 
the car is put in without 
the right care because no 
one will ever look under 
there until the guarantee 
has run out. 

The workers are so 
speeded-up, of course, 
that they can not replace 
many stripped bolts, or 
shims that may fall out 
when they’re trying to 
hammer a stubborn part 
into place. 

Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

UNEMPLOYMENT & TAXES 

Here at U. S. Rubber 
' they closed down one unit 
because of a cut-back in 
production. One o f .my 
friends has been off for a 
year and, with his family, 
he can’t afford it. He’s 
drawing a little compensa- 
tion but can’t find another 
job. He lost Blue Cross be- 
cause he couldn’t keep it 
up. People tell him that 
a factory is hiring but by 
the time he gets there it’s 
not. He hurries, but what’s 
the use? 

U. S. Rubber Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

The younger workers in 
my shop have all bought 
homes under the GI Bill. 
But the way taxes have 
risen this year, and tpe 
way overtime has beqn 


cut out, they are all 
worried about losing their 
homes. 

I remember some years 
back, when we used to dis- 
cuss the possibilities of an- 
other depression, / these 
veterans would say that 
they would use their mili- 
tary experience to retain 
possession of their homes 
even if they couldn’t find 
sufficient work to keep 
the payments up. I wonder 
what is going to happen if 
taxes rise so high that 
these men will actually 
be taxed out of their 
homes even if they put in 
40 hours of hard work for 
their weekly wages. 

Veteran 
Los Angeles 
, * * * 

In recent years, the low 
and middle income groups 
have shared very little in 
tax reduction, if at all. 
Most of the tax benefits 
are granted to Big Busi- 
ness. So why haven’t they 
placed the greatest burden 
of taxation on those en- 
joying the largest incomes 
and profits? 

To my way of thinking 
the Administration has 
shown tax favoritism to 
big business and we in the 
lower income groups are 
the ones who are paying. 

Taxpayer 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

LEADERS 6 RANKS 

When that president, 
Richard Gray, of the AFL- 
CIO Building Trades 
Dept., came out for a total 
wage freeze, a carpenter I 
was working with said: 
“Who the hell is Gray? I 
never heard of him. I nev- 
er voted for him for any- 
thing, and I’m a member 
of this union for 25 years.” 
Construction Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

There is a new TV pro- 
gram in Detroit called 
“The Arbitrator.” Every 
week they re-enact an 
actual labor dispute that 
has been brought to the 
arbitrator. When the sta- 
tion first announced it, I 
thought it would be one of 
those “impartial” and 
“fair” handlings of a con- 
troversial subject. How- 
ever, every time I have 
watched it so far, manage- 
ment has won the case. 

An auto worker told me 
that in past years the 
Union would take lots of 
grievances to the arbitra- 
tor and they would win 
about half of them. But 
ever since the Union start- 
ed paying half of the arbi- 
trator’s salary (manage- 
ment pays the other half), 
the union loses most of 
them. 

So now the Union has 
another excuse to hand to 
the workers to explain 
why they never settle any 
grievances. 

TV-Viewer 

Detroit 
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Views 


I had a real hot discus- 
sion with two of my 
neighbors about John L. 
Lewis the other day. It all 
started about the $40 and 
3-day holiday that John L. 
says the men aren’t going 
to get this Christmas. 

My neighbor and 1 were 
pretty hot about it, but 
this other woman said, 
“You shouldn’t talk about 
Lewis that way, you 
should wait and see what 
his point is.” 

I told her, ‘I’m not inter- 
ested in what his point is. 
I’m interested in what 
he’s doing to the miners.” 

But when she said, “You 
know, Lewis has done a 
lot for the miners,” we 
really jumped on her. WV 
told her that was just the 
point, and she didn’t have 
to tell us what he had 
done, we knew that better 
than she did. 

He’s only a “has-done” 
anymore, and the point is 
what is he doing now. He 
has all the money he 
wants for himself by now, 
and he’s not worried one 
bit about the miners them- 
selves. 

She tried to smooth it 
over by saying that he’s 
pretty old anyway and 
he’ll be gone pretty soon, 
but we couldn’t let her 
get away with that either. 
We told her that the day 
he dies, there’s another 
one, just like him, who’ll 
step into his shoes and do 
the very same thing he’s 
doing. 

Things got pretty hot at 
that point, so we changed 
the subject. But nobody 
can argue away the fact 
that Lewis today is noth- 
ing like Lewis yesterday. 
Today he’s nothing but a 
politician, I don’t care 
what he was yesterday. 

Miner’s Wife 

West Virginia 
* * * 

UNION CORRUPTION 

The keynote theme of 
the AFL-CIO convention 
— “clean unions vs. 
crooked unio'ns” — is a 
sham. 

If Hoffa were even more 
crooked than they say, 
he’s primarily corrupted 
himself. But Reuther has 
corrupted a whole genera- 
tion of intellectual youth 
who came to the labor 
movement 20 years ago 
for idealistic reasons. 
Then, they wanted to help 
the production worker to 
liberate himself. Today, 
their function is to help 
shackle the production 
worker to management’s 
needs and wartime pro- 
duction. 

Intellectual 

Chicago 
* * * 

Too many people say 
that Hoffa is crooked for 
me to doubt it. But it in- 
furiates me that the “rank- 
and-file” tag is given those 
13 Teamsters who are con- 
testing his election in the 
Washington Court. 

What kind of “rank-and- 
file” can they be if their 


attorney is Godfrey 
Schmidt? Schmidt was the 
head and guiding spirit of 
Aware, Inc., a thoroughly 
fascist-type of organiza- 
* $ * 

tion which was launched 
about 4 years ago pre- 
sumably to root out sub- 
versives from the enter- 
tainment industry. Its full 
aim, however, was to 
dominate the entire labor 
movement by instituting a 
massive blacklisting oper- 
ation against every indus- 
trial worker. 

Journalist 
New York 

* * * 

Why are they making 
such a fuss about Hoffa 
tapping wires at the 
Teamsters’ Union Hall? 
An electrician I know, 
who worked on the new 
administration building 
that Ford put up out at 
Southfield told me that 
every department is “bug- 
ged” right into the top 
office. 

Dearborn Twp., Mich. 

Electrician 
* * * 

NEGRO STRUGGLE 

“American Bandstand” 
is a teen-age dance party 
on TV. It originates in 
Philadelphia but is shown _ 
all over the country. 
There are no Negro kids 
shown on it. Why? Be- 
cause it goes down South, 
and that would be too 
much for the gallant 
white South, to see white 
and Negro teen-agers hav- 
ing fun together. Who 
knows, they might even 
have to endure the sight 
of a Negro and a white 
dancng together! 

Northern White 

* . * * 

One of the things that 
astounds me most about 
this Little Rock problem is 
the insistence that “you 
can’t force this on those 
people,” as if the people 
who are prejudiced are 
the ones who are suffer- 
ing. 

The only thing we can’t 
tolerate is intolerance, and 
those who are standing on 
other people’s rights. Yet, 
I’ve heard more written 
about the prejudiced 
whites there than I have 
about the nine Negro chil- 
dren who had the courage 
to try to go to school. 

Student 

West Vrginia 
* * * 

Ike pretends he’s done 
such a great thing in send- 
ing the troops to Little 
Rock. But he didn’t do a 
thing he wasn’t forced to 
do. They just forced his 
hand, until he couldn’t do 
anything else but send the 
troops. Even in his TV 
speech about why he was 
sending the troops he 
point-blank admitted that 
it wasn’t because of the 
way the Negroes here felt, 
but because the United 
States was looking so bad 
to the other colored people 


throughout the world. He 
as much as said that it was 
because the Communists 
were making so much 
propaganda out of the in- 
cident that he had to do 
something about it. 

I know that it must be 
true, that America did 
look bad in the eyes of the 
rest of the world, especial- 
ly in the eyes of all the 
colored people. That’s the 
thing that makes me so 
mad to hear them speak of 
us as a “minority” race. 
The truth is that the col- 
ored people are the ma- 
jority, on the world-scale. 
Only when it suits their 
purpose, they just forget 
that “colored” includes not 
only the American Negro 
but Mexican, Chinese, 
Japanese, African, Indian, 
and all the rest. We’re no 
minority, by a long shot, 
when you look at it in 
those terms. That’s what 
Ike was thinking about 
when he made that speech. 

Negro Mother 

West Virginia 

When the business with 
Faubus first started all 
the President did was play 
hide and seek. He had to 
say one word and that 
would have been it. But 
he waited around and 
waited around. For my 
money, the Justice Dept, 
should have taken Faubus 
and Ike both and done 
what my daddy used to do 
with us when we were 
ornery — give them both a 
good whipping. 

Miner 

West Virginia 
WAR & PEACE 

With all the Sputniks up 
there, they’re talking of 
forcing the kids to work 
harder in school. But the 
kids won’t take it. 

Just watch, they’ll act 
like the boy on TV who 
robbed peanut machines 
and got drunk because his 
father tried to force him 
to go. into his business. 
Even the Judge said the 
father was wrong. The 
said he would join the 
Navy and never return 
home. 

That’s what all the kids 
will do if the teachers get 
tougher, fight back some- 
how. I don’t see any 
reason for these drastic 
changes. 

I wonder how the 
Russian people felt when 
we dropped the first A- 
Bomb, more afraid than 
we are, I’ll bet. More 
rockets won’t make us feel 
any better — or the Russian 
people either. 

Detroit Worker 
* % * 

What is the Sputnik? 
Every day you hear about 
the Sputnik, in school, at 
home and from your 
friends. 

Is the Sputnik a bomb? 
Or is it some joke the 
Russians are trying to 
play on us? What is the 
Sputnik? 

14- Year-Old 

Detroit 


TWO WORLDS 


An American in Paris 

Oiie of my colleagues has written the following: 

“A friend of mine returned from Europe last 
month and told me about an old college mate of ours. 
Let’s call him Joe. Since Little Rock and Sputnik I, 
he wanders unhappily around Paris on the verge of a 
breakdown. He is stunned by the polite sneers he now 
receives in circles where, until recently, he was a 
welcome guest. Even his American friends have begun 
to avoid him because he keeps begging them to help 
him decide whether or not to return to the United 
States for psychoanalysis. He’s terrified that war will 
cut his “cure” short if he begins it in Europe. 

BIOGRAPHY OF AN INTELLECTUAL HACK 

“Joe was a bright pupil in grammar school. He entered 
high school in 1932, a terrible year for the family. That 
year, his father didn’t work at all and finally had to go on 
relief for several months. But nothing was allowed to 
interfere with Joe’s education. He was an honor student 
in high school, where he was attracted to the Young 
Communist League, although he never joined. 

“Joe entered the College of the City of New York in 
1936. That was also the year when the murderous Moscow 
Trials shocked the world and marked the beginning of his 
opposition to Communists as the enemies of democracy. 
He thereupon drifted to the anti-Communist radical youth 
at City College. 

“He was preoccupied with the problem of poverty 
and unemployment in this land of plenty. He worked 
out all kinds of plans for the national organization of 
wealth so there would be plenty for all. He opposed 
private capitalism in the United States and American 
imperialism abroad. He detested the AFL craft unions 
and argued passionately for the organization of the 
backward, oppressed, unskilled workers in the new 
CIO. He decided then that he would be a writer or 
educator for the organized labor movement. 

“Hb attended meetings of the Trotskyist, Socialist and 
Lovestoneite youth. All showered him with great attention, 
hoping to recruit him, but he never joined. He said he 
agreed with all on certain points and disagreed with all 
on others. In this climate, Joe’s sympathy for the working 
class reached its highest point. 

THE LURE OF “CONTACTS” 

“He graduated with honoris in 1940 and got a civil 
service job as a clerk in Washington, D. C. For the first 
time ‘n his life he actually met a number of political, labor 
and literary personalities. He decided that contacts were 
essential to his career. 

“Shortly after he was drafted, in 1943, he was assigned 
— with the aid of a contact— to a military research project. 
Except for his uniform, which he enjoyed wearing, his life 
continued in its usual pattern. After V-E Day, he longed 
for the excitement of Europe and wangled himself an 
administrative assignment in France, where he learned 
to speak French fluently. The world was his, until he was 
discharged late in 1946 and had to return home and find a 
job. Radicalism, he decided, was fine for a young student 
youth — it trained him in disciplined activity. But an adult 
had to be realistic. Anyway, the common man no longer 
figured in his mind as a positive force in today’s stream- 
lined cold-war world. Only the liberal minded public 
figure, he argued hotly, could engineer deals to ease the 
crisis. Irresponsible actions, like wildcats, angered him as 
the sure way to throw the country into the arms of the 
reactionaries or the Communists. 

DEATH OF A SALESMAN 

“He became a busy little public relations man for 
national liberal groups, and he met all the big shots. With 
the Korean War he maneuvered himself into another 
overseas assignment, again in France, where he felt most 
at home and where he has lived since. 

“With the blessings of the State Department, and the 
direct and indirect support of the Ford Foundation and the 
AFL, he established himself as a social lion in the intel- 
lectual circles of Paris with frequent trips to England, 
Germany, Italy and Austria as well. 

“Through the intellectuals he hoped to sell American 
capitalism to the European labor movement. After a while 
he became one of the most ardent salesmen for the 
American Way as expressed by Reuther’s “Peoples’ Capi- 
talism,” — a line that didn’t last very long. 

“In his youth, this intellectual hack made a career 
of never quite becoming a Marxist. As an adult, he 
made a much better career out of the fact that in the 
past he almost ^became one. But the crisis moved too 
fast and, in the global struggle for the minds of men he 
lost his own. 

“He indignantly denounces Russia’s barbaric suppres- 
sion of the Hungarian Freedom Fighters. The European 
intellectuals agree and point angrily to America’s failure 
to help them; and then, in horror, they point to Little Rock; 
in derision, to Sputnik; and in fear, to Russia’s IRBM. 
Joe has nothing to sell except an anti-Communism that 
is hardly better than Communism, and he’s caught in the 
cross-fire with no place to hide.” 


■5 
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Thinking It Out 

SPUTNIK 


My Government teacher, 
after a lengthy report on 
Sputnik by a student, ex- 
pressed her feeling about it: 
“ Idon’t know what all the 
fuss is about, it will prob- 
ably fall to earth in a few 
weeks anyway.” This shows 
me either her great stupidity, 
or that she is trying to bury 
her head in the sand. 

Sputnik, and the Missile 
behind it, are not something 
you can very well ignore, or 
be unconcerned about, no 
matter how much you want 
to. 

I asked a friend of mine 
what she thought of Sputnik 
and she replied, “I wish it 
would go away,” 

We both laughed, realizing 
Sputnik Was there, and we 
were not being very real- 
istic. But realistic or not, 
perhaps that expresses my 
feelings somewhat. But you 
have to come down to earth 
and realize it is here, and so 
is the Intercontinental Mis- 
sile. 

CONCERNED & 
FRIGHTENED 

I, like everyone else, am 
concerned and, I might add, 
frightened over Sputnik, 
even more so over the Inter- 
continental Ballistics Mis- 
sile. I am not, like most of 
the people I have talked to, 
concerned because Russia 
has it, and the United States 
does not. -I am concerned be- 
cause it is had by anyone. 

Those who are concerned 
only because Russia has it 
and we don’t, think so be- 


cause to them the two oppos- 
ing forces in this world are 
Russia and the United States. 
But the only opposing forces 
are the working class of all 
nations vs. the ruling class 
of all nations. The ruling 
class has the power to de- 
stroy us all; this concerns 
and frightens me. 

When certain top officials 
of this country think it 
would be a good idea to 
strike at Russia first because 
they are afraid of her scien- 
tific supremacy, I can’t pos- 
sibly see that humanity 
would be any safer if Sput- 
nik and the missile were in 
the hands of the United 
States. 

“PIECES OF FREEDOM” 

As for the controversy on 
the educational system of 
Russia and the United States, 
it might be that Russia got 
there first because of their 
educational system, but how 
can they speak of freedom 
in one breath, and imposing 
the Russian militaristic and 
dictatorial school system on 
American youth? It seems as 
though the leaders of this 
country hand you pieces of 
freedom when it suits their 
purpose, and are ready to 
take it away just as fast. 

When the time comes that 
the leaders of this world, 
corrupt, incompetent, and 
vicious as they are, have in 
their hands the power to 
destroy us all, it is time for 
a change, a total change. 

— Caroline Goldsmith 


Advantage of Youth 


Paper Route Takes 

DETROIT — My brother 
has a paper route. I don’t 
think the paper is fair at all 
to the carriers, but it must 
be legal. 

My brother has about 70 
people on his route and he 
always has a hard time col- 
lecting his money. He has to 
pay the paper company $37 a 
week, whether he has col- 
lected that much or not. 
Some weeks he only makes 
a dollar profit, or none at all. 
Sometimes, on a good week, 
he makes $8. 

The people who are on 
welfare just pay him once a 


month, so he has to pay his 
bill out of his other pay- 
ments. He is supposed to 
make about 15 cents profit 
a week from each customer, 
but he never does. 

The boys have to give in a 
$5 deposit to get the route 
in the first place. Then they 
take out $2 every time for a 
savings bond. They do this 
whether the boy wants to 
buy it or not, and if he 
doesn’t pay the $2, they take 
the bond away from him. 
Also they have to collect 
insurance, and they don’t get 
anything for that. 


Not a Slip of the Tongue 


LOS ANGELES— There is 
a boy in school who is from 
deep Southern Alabama and 
he is very prejudiced. He 
says he isn’t used to having 
colored people around and 
he makes a point of it. 

One day I lent him a 
couple of books. A few weeks 
later I asked for them. He 
said he forgot them and he 
would bring them the next 
day. He kept saying that, so 
I told him to bring them or 
pay for them. 

The next day, when I 
asked him again, he asked 
me how much he should pay. 
I told him 50c but he said no. 
A few of my friends were 


with me and one said, “Why 
don’t you give him the 
money?” 

The boy turned around 
quickly and my friend 
thought the boy was going 
to hit him, so he hit the boy 
first. At first the boy looked 
as if he was going to fight 
back, but instead, he turned 
and said, “I don’t fight with 

N ,” and ran into the gym 

to hide. 

Later the Vice-Principal 
called me and my friend into 
the office. We got it settled. 
The boy said he had a slip of 
the tongue. But my friend 
and I knew better. 

— 13 year old 



Marxism & Freedom 
A Review 

(The following is a book 
review which was writ- 
ten for a High School Eng- 
lish class. — Ed.) 

* * * 

About the author: Raya 
Dunayevskaya is an econ- 
omist. She is a specialist 
in Marxian economics. 
Between 1940 and 1943 she 
analyzed the Russian Five 
Year Plans. 

* * * 

Miss D u n a y e vskaya 
showed, in theory, that 
Russia was a totalitarian 
state and is the exact op- 
posite of the Marxist 
theory of liberation. In 
1943, when Russia revised 
Marx’s theory of value, 
she translated this revis- 
ion and brought it to the 
attention of the American 
public. Her commentary 
showed the significance of 
the revision for the world, ' 
namely, Russia’s drive for 
world domination. These 
articles appeared in the 
“American Economic Re- 
view” in 1944 and 1945. 

I feel that the purpose 
of the book is to show 
what Marxism really is. 
The book shows that 
Marxism is a theory of 
liberation and is the exact 
opposite of Russian Com- 
munism, which is a theory 
of enslavement. 

AMERICAN HERITAGE 

Another purpose is to 
show the influence that 
our Civil War had in shap- 
ing Marxist theory. With 
this knowledge of human 
development, the author 
hopes to help us under- 
stand the meaning of the 
struggles of our times, 
such as Hungary, Little 
Rock, and the struggles 
around Automation. 

This double purpose of 
dealing with the past and 
the present in terms of 
man’s struggle for free- 
dom gives the book its 
exciting nature. For ex- 
ample, I found it interest- 
ing to read about certain 
pages of American history 
like the Abolitio nist 
movement and have the 
author relate it to Marx’s 
own activities at that time. 
The author deals with all 
! her material in this way. 
She gives the background 
of Marxism in the Ameri- 
can, Industrial, and 
French Revolutions. She 
shows how Marx learned 
from other great men: 
from Adam Smith’s poli- 
tical economy, from Georg 
Hegel’s philosophy. She 
shows how Russia under 
Stalin was perverted into 
the tyranny it is today. 

* * * 

From what I could un- 
derstand of it this book 
shows that Marxism 
points the way to a new 
I life, a life where people 
are treated as human be- 
ings and are more import- 
ant than commodities amd 
money. 

— High School Student 
Los Angeles 


A TALE OF WHITE-COLLAR FUTILITY 

Life At The Office 

Monday had begun badly for Norton Binkley. The 
automatic elevator, ignoring signal buttons, had carried 
him and others past their floors to the top of the Corru- 
gated Trust Co. tower. It ignored them on the way down 
too: sent the passengers back to the first floor. 

All the cars were in the same fix. Nobody seemed to 
know what to do about it. Some had started to walk up, 
while others had taken the cars to the top and walked 
down. '■ 

* * * 

Arriving at the 20th-floor offices of Viscolin Products 
Division of Viscous Industries Corp., Norton Binkley hung 
his hat and coat on an aluminum tree that had his name 
on it. Two years ago he had been using the employees’ coat 
room. The aluminum tree, like the 30c an hour raise, had 
some with promotion to General Materials Handler. His 
desk stood next to the tree. That morning, coat tree and 
desk stood in isolation on a big expanse of clear floor space. 

He had heard the week before that the corporation was 
setting up a guided missile department. But the gossip had 
left him quite unaffected. Now, he watched the drafting 
boards being moved into the space around him. Draftsmen 
stood around, talking and reading newspapers as Norton 
B. set to work. From near the water cooler came the sound 
of laughter. The Materials Handler looked uneasily toward 
the group of clerks and stenographers who were obviously 
joking about him and the draftsmen. 

* * * 

When the tables were in place, the draftsmen moved 
toward them in a body. A chief draftsman assigned them. 
As he passed Norton B. he looked at him questioningly but 
said nothing. Norton gave him a blank look. 

It was hard to work with all the chatter of this new 
group. Some sat on stools and read newspapers, others 
visited around. Certainly no work was done. A chorus of 
wolf whistles went up as Jane Nesbitt went about giving 
out sheets of office rules and getting forms filled out. She 
wore a tight knitted dress and Norton thought that some- 
body had goofed in giving her this assignment. 

* * * 

The head draftsman returned with a load of drawings. 
“Here, take this,” he said to one man. “At 11 o’clock I want 
you to look busy.” 

The man told him in a confidential tone that he had 
to leave at 3 to meet an important relative at the airport. 
“Tell George about it,” said the boss impatiently. 

At that moment, George came up. Excited about his 
blueprint, he ignored the draftsman’s story about the uncle 
at the airport, and wailed, “Andy, they sent us the wrong 
print! This is for the ‘Diogenes’ bomb!” 

“Oh, no! Oh no!” said Andy as they unrolled the print 
on a long table. “Now don’t get excited,” he said, looking 
at the print for several minutes. Then, “I tell you what 
you do, George.” There followed some inaudible instruc- 
tions at the end of which Andy slapped George on the back 
and asked, “O.K.? O.K.?” 

George was off like a whippet to return 10 minutes 
later with another bigger print. He upset Norton’s clothes 
tree saying, “Sorry,” as he dashed up the aisle, Norton got 
up and straightened his coat on its hanger and put the 
crease back in his hat. 

The new print was unrolled and appeared to please 
Andy. It was 10 minutes to 11. Andy walked down one aisle, 
George down another. “Come on boys, let’s bear down,” 
said Andy. 

“O.K. fellas, give it the gun,” said George. 

Newspapers were put away; men moved to their 
boards; sleeves were rolled up; tracings were taped down; 
pencils were sharpened and triangles slapped against 
straight edges. Heads were bowed over the boards. George 
and Andy pored over the big print. 

* * $ 

The quiet so impressed Norton Binkley that he looked 
up just in time to see a group of men come through the 
doors at the end of the department. The new vice president 
and his staff. 

They came to Norton’s desk. The vice president beamed 
down at him. “Mr. Stack,” said the V.P., “I want you to 
meet . . .” and he introduced his staff one after the other. 

Andy, the head draftsman, had come up behind the 
group and, with a scared smile on his face, was nodding 
vigorously at Norton. The latter, realizing that he had 
better go through with it, shook hands mechanically. 

One of the visitors asked a question. “Mr. Andy — uh — 
Mr. Andy — ” said Norton as he looked toward the head 
draftsman. The group turned in the direction pointed to 
by Norton’s pale face. 

“Andrew Krogfoot,” said the head draftsman reaching 
for each visitor’s hand, ‘fat your service, gentlemen. Now, 
if you will just walk this way.” 

i —Fred Cornell 
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College Researcher Learns What Workers Knew 
From Beginning: Automation Is a Man-Killer 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M.D. 

THE ROAD BLOCKS AROUND US 

There are road blocks all around us: the oppositions 
inherent in living processes. The German philosopher, 
Hegel, over a century ago described the “negativity” gen- 
erated within us in response to those obstacles. This “nega- 
tivity” is a force which compels us unconsciously, through 
a self-movement, to the overcoming of the contradiction. 

Failure is sometimes considered to be the stimulus to 
the kind of conscious activity that will lead to success. 
That may be true, but too much failure can make a per- 
son feel inadequate, and then further failures are inevit- 
able. 

BREAK-THROUGH IN CANCER IS NECESSARY 

For some years now, our failure in cancer treatment 
has been obvious. We have reached a point where a new 
break-through in cancer management is necessary, not only 
for doctors of medicine, but for everyone else. This must 
be a qualitative change, a new dimension, a transforming 
of the ideal into the real. 

Each time I have a patient with an inoperable cancer, 
or one which recurs after surgery, I go through a depress- 
ing experience. The thought comes to me that rather than 
make a fee watching a broken down human being in the * 
terrible stages of disintegration, I myself would gladly 
pay another doctor to take over the patient. It also seems " 
clear enough to me at these times that euthanasia (the put- ‘ 
ting of such a cancer victim into permanent sleep by the 
over-dose of a pain killer) should not be withheld. 

THE PROCESS OF DESTRUCTION 

Watching the body and mind of the patient for weeks 
and months, one becomes almost a part of him. Maintain- 
ing contact with a spirit that refuses to accept what the 
physical senses reveal all too plainly, is a very hard task. 
The patient’s physiology and anatomy become transformed 
into a vehicle for a monster whose appetite will not be 
satisfied. I think a physician may at times suffer more 
than the victim. 

Other members of the family often cannot bear to 
watch the process of destruction taking place, and too few 
are willing or able to keep the patient at home and per- 
sonally help in his care. Since not many families can af- 
ford private hospital care for the months required, the 
sick person is often taken to a city or county hospital, 
where he is frequently placed in an isolated wing, or to 
some inadequate convalescent or so-called rest home. 

Most of these institutions are understaffed to keep 
expenses down, and they give these people the minimum 
of physical care, with practically nothing of warmth and 
sympathy. Thus hidden away and rejected, human be- 
ings make their final escape from the living scene. 

THE EXISTING SITUATION 

I have emphasized the existing situation, though I have 
not exaggerated it, not because any way of dying from 
cancer can be much different, but in order to bring it into 
the light of day. 

When, at the very same time that I am watching a 
human being slowly undergoing destruction by a malig- 
nant growth, a voice blares out over radio or TV that bil- 
lions of dollars, the work of thousands of men and women, 
are going into the development of military weapons. 

I cannot help but feel that there is being constructed a 
monstrous cancer for all of us — that we must be victims 
of an “insanity gas” introduced by men from outer space. 


TEACHING THE YOUNG 


It appears that News & 
Letters isn’t the only pa fiv 
that is concerned with the 
evils of automation in the 
factories. Recently, in the 
latest issue of the United 
j Auto Worker newspaper, 
there appeared an article 
titled: “Automation: Lonely, 
Nerve-Racking Jobs.” 

A survey was conducted 
by a member of the Michi- 
gan State University De- 
partment of Sociology and 
Anthropology. The research- 
er, William A. Faunce, inter- 
viewed 125 workers in 4 
large machining departments 
of one of the most highly 
automated auto plants in 
Detroit. 

i MAIN COMPLAINT 

Their main complaint, ac- 
cording to Faunce, is that 
automation makes them 
lonely on the job and iso- 
lates them from fellow- 
workers. Machine noises, 
increased distances between 
work stations, and the need 
for closer attention to work 
eliminating the social ex- 
changes between workers 
were listed also as some of 
the main gripes. 

Other problems were: In- 
creased tension because of 
faster production; too much 
supervision from foremen; 
the closer and more constant 
attention required by com- 
plicated machinery; frequent 
breakdowns and costliness 
of mistakes; lack of identifi- 
cation with the work; and 
a decline in conversation. 

The majority of workers 
interviewed said that mak- 
ing new friendship was much 
more difficult because of the 
constant attention required 
by the machines and, since 
the automation system had 
banished so many jobs, 
there were fewer people to 
come in contact with. 

TOO MANY FOREMEN 
Faunce quotes one worker 
as saying: “It was better on 
the old job — nobody breath- 
ing down your neck. . , . Over 
here it’s altogether different, 
just push, push all the time. 
They never say hello . . . 


cently, a wildcat took place 
at Great Lakes Steel, It .fol- 
lowed the firing of an em- 
ployee who used a few spare 
minutes while sitting in a 
truck for sleeping. The man 
was working in two shifts. 
The time he slept could not 
be productive anway. For 
10 days the whole plant was 
shut down. 

THOUSANDS OF 
GRIEVANCES 

On the surface, it might 
not seem like a good issue to 
go on strike for. A really 
good union man would not 
work two shifts in the first 
place, and in these days of 
wide-spread unemployment, 
the man who accepts over- 
time is not acting for labor 
solidarity. 

But the grievance was only 
an excuse for thousands of 
other grievances which had 
been processed, but never 
got anywhere. Throughout 
the plant there was not a 
uniform set of plant rules. 
In one department a man 
might receive disciplinary 
aetion for something which 


treat you like a machine. 
They used to be friendly. 
Now they seem to be under 
a strain. The foremen at the 
new plant have too much to 
do and too much responsi- 
bility and they get tired and 
cranky. They’ll die of a 
heart attack yet.” 

The same worker said his 
department used to have 134 
men with one foreman and 
one assistant foreman.. Now 
they have 100 men with 5 
foremen. 

To show how the truth 
can be distorted, immediate- 
ly after the findings of the 
survey were released, one of 
the major daily newspapers 
in Detroit published the 
same survey, only this time, 
the wording was very much 
different. 

As the daily newspaper 
put it, only the skilled work- 
ers, white-collar workers and 
other executives were dis- 
satisfied with the Automated 
factories. The production 
workers were 100 per cent in 
favor of Automation, accord- 
ing to that particular paper! 

— Production Worker, 

* Los Angeles 
* * * 

Note: It’s no surprise that the 
daily paper distorted the facts 
of Automation. They, and their 
capitalist masters, not only re- 
gard the production worker as a 
cog in a machine, they do every- 
thing in their power to tear 
down his mind as well as his 
body. 

That the PAW paper prints 
the straight facts, however, is 
only a more subtle form of dis- 
tortion. The production workers 
knew the evils the minute they 
walked into an Automated 
plant. But the UAW paper ig- 
nored them until a researcher 
“discovered” them. 

Worse yet, what does that 
paper, or its master, do to over- 
come these evils in the plant 
other than rudely to order the 
protesting wtg-kers not to stand 
in the way of progress. 

On the other hand, when a 
worker writes about Automa- 
tion in our paper, it is not to 
shed crocodile tears but part of 
his total effort to reclaim his 
own life and control his con- 


would go unnoticed in an- 
other department. Author- 
ity was left up to the fore- 
man. Speed-up and lay-offs 
were everywhere. 
RUN-AROUND 

The union local supported 
the strike to some extent. 
While telling the workers to 
go back to work, they de- 
manded a labor board in- 
vestigation, and blamed the 
company for the walkout. 

The whole local was fired, 
and when the men went back 
to work they , had a new 
union body. Now when the 
men took their complaints to 
the union they were given 
the run-around. Seniority 
men, who were good union 
men, were laid off. Still, new 
men were hired. 

NEED SHOP MEETINGS ! 

This shows the necessity 
of having shop meetings 
right in the shop, where 
workers can put more pres- 
sure on their stewards and 
committeemen. 

I used to know a fellow 
who printed a little mimeo- 
graphed sheet weekly in his j 


BOYCOTT ’BUD' BEER 
FOR L.A. JOB BIAS 

LOS ANGELES: The 
NAACP has organized a 
local boycott against the 
manufacturers of Budweiser 
Beer because of discrimina- 
tion in employment policies. 
According to reports, all lo- 
cal beer manufacturers, ex- 
cept Budweiser, met with 
the NAACP to work out fair 
employment practices. The 
NAACP thereupon called 
the boycott against Bud- 
weiser Beer. 

In announcing .the boycott, 
the NAACP compared its 
local boycott with the Mont- 
gomery boycott, and said 
that it was more important 
to fight against discrimina- 
tion in employment than 
against discrimination on 
buses 

PROTESTS COMPARISON 

One auto worker who read 
this statement in the news- 
paper said, “It is a shame 
that the NAACP compares 
its little boycott, necessary 
as it is, with the great Mont- 
gomery boycott. 

“In Los Angeles, the 
NAACP had been shadow 
boxing discrimination in the 
beer industry for 6 years 
before a few NAACP lead- 
ers, on their own responsi- 
bility, called for a boycott. 
How; can they possibly com- 
pare that type of boycott 
with the Montgomery boy- 
cott, where 50,000 people 
were actively engaged daily, 
not only in the act of boy- 
cotting but in new relations 
with their leaders so that 
policy was decided by all!” 

■ — Reader 


Aftermath at Little Rock 
Proves Need for 
Strong Civil Rights Law, 

AFTERMATH at Little Rock 

When rioting segregation- 
ists were arrested in Little 
Rock, 11 weeks ago, and 
Eisenhower took what look- 
ed like a firm step in intro- 
ducing Federal troops, many 
were encouraged to think 
that at last something was 
to be done. Today, all those 
arrested are free and will not 
be sent to trial. 
“INSUFFICIENT 
EVIDENCE” 

“The evidence is insuffi- 
cient to justify prosecution,” 
the Justice Dept, announced. 
To press the cases against 
those who beat up innocent 
Negro by-standers, the gov- 
ernment claims that it must 
prove “conspiracy to deprive 
citizens of their rights under 
the Constitution or Federal 
laws.”' 

If, after all that took place 
in Little Rock, from Gover- 
nor Faubus down to the last 
of his goons, the government 
still cannot prove a case 
under law, then something 
is wrong. 

We still need a new, strong 
civil rights law, which the 
new Attorney General says 
he has no intention of intro- 
ducing at the next session of 
Congress. 


department. Everybody got 
to know about every griev- 
ance. The company fired him 
about a dozen times for in- 
subordination. But every 
time he got fired the men on 
the line would sit down and 
refuse to work until he was 
reinstated. — W. B. 


Since the hubbub about 
Sputniks, they’re putting 
on a “crash program” to 
make schools into assemb- 
ly lines for turning out 
technicians. They want to 
eliminate the so-called 
“pipe” courses — in art, 
literature, music, philoso- 
phy, history (except for 
propaganda) — and con- 
centrate on sciences. 

What about the young 
people who don’t want 
science and are interest- 


ed in the arts? Will the 
local school boards say, ' 
“Work or Fight?” Or 
will they word it, “Work 
or Science Training?” 

Detroit Teacher 


There is a teacher in my 
school that doesn’t care 
what she says or who 
hears her. Profanity is not 
good for the ears. This 
teacher speaks unhelpful 
words. 

Grade School Student 
Detroit 
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Things Look Worse for ’58 

(Continued from Page 1) 


MOUNTING 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment, which 
generally improves in the 
fall of the year, got worse 
this year instead of better 
In October alone, total per- 
sonal income decreased §1 
billion. The main cause was 
admitted to be the increase 
in unemployment. 

Current official unem- 
ployment figures count 
two and a half million al- 
ready unemployed, the un- 
official count is about 
double that. Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell has pre- 
dicted that by mid-1958 
there Will be just short of 
6 million unemployed, add- 
ing that until it actually 
- reaches 6 million, he will 
not consider it serious! 

Aside from the fact that, 
by his estimates, the unoffi- 
cial figure will be closer to 
10 million (the very number 
that launched the last De- 
pression) , Mitchell’s think- 
ing that anything less than 6 
million is “not serious” can 
scarcely be matched in cal- 
lousness. 

While it is easy for em- 
ployed statisticians to figure 
out how many must be out 
of work before it is a “re- 
cession,” and how many 
more than that before it is a 
"Depression” — the worker 
who is out of a job and has a 
family to support, is already 
in a state of depression. For 
the millions already jobless, 
the Depression is here right 
now. 

THE “CURE” WON’T 
WORK 

Recurrent recessions and 
t hr e a t e ned depressions 
are, of course, nothing new 
to the American economy. 
Since the first World War, 
the only “solution” to the 
crisis of a depression has 
been the alternative crisis 
of war, or preparation for 
it. What is new this time, 
however, is that what 
would ordinarily help to 
“solve” the unemployment 
no longer seems to help. 

The crash program that 
followed Russia’s first Sput- 
nik, last October, has already 
increased defense spending, 
and accelerated the space- 
age arms race, at an unheard 
of and unprecedented rate. It 
,is a conservative estimate 
that defense spending will be 
increased at least $2 billion 
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next year. Some government 
experts say it may well be 
closer to $10 billion more. 

This sort of military ex- 
penditure has been growing 
steadily as capitalism and 
the power of the State have 
grown greater and greater. 
Before, however, defense 
spending, especially on a 
scale such as the present, 
would have meant the im- 
mediate end of the recession. 
The mass production of 
planes, tanks, bombs and so 
on meant more employment 
immediately — for destruc- 
tive purposes it is true — but 
employment none-the-less. 
Today, the billions to be 
spent on defense mean pri- 
marily the missile program, 
and the employment of only 
a relatively few more tech- 
nicians, scientists, engineers, 
etc. 

For the millions of work- 
ers already unemployed, 
and the further millions 
soon to join them, the in- 
crease in military expendi- 
tures this time means only 
that the threat of war has 
come closer, and that they 
will he expected to pull 
their belts a little tighter. 

WHOSE SACRIFICE? 

Workers have already 
been bombarded with 
speeches about the need for 
them to sacrifice in the in- 
terests of defense. The Presi- 
dent, while momentarily un- 
willing to talk of a tax-rise 
to finance the heavier mili- 
tary outlay, intends to ask 
instead for the reduction of 
nonessential e x p e n ditures 
elsewhere. 

By “nonessential,” Busi- 
ness Week reports, the Ad- 
ministration means “veter- 
ans’ benefits, public works, 
farm subsidy programs, and 
such relatively lesser pro- 
grams as slum clearance and 
urban renewal.” (The one 
budget item, of course, that 
will not be touched is “for- 
eign economic and military 
aid, this year a $4 billion- 
plus item.”) 

That is why Sputnik has 
not so much moved us into 
outer space, as increased the 
human problems on this 
planet. That is why the 
American worker is perfect- 
ly right in showing more 
concern with the loss of his 
job than with the State De- 
partment’s loss of face. 
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Our Life and Times 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Nelson Langa is a street 
sweeper in Johannesburg, 
o b-1 i g e d, like all non- 
whites over 16 years of 
age, to carry a reference 
book. This book contains 
all his permits, references, 
etc., and is his only pass- 
port permitting him to 
live in the city and work 
there. One day, returning 
from work, he was picked 
up by the police and told 
them he left his book at 
home, offering in its place 
his municipal identifica- 
tion disc. 

The police refused to 
accept it or to permit him 
to phone his supervisor. 
Instead he was shipped 
under guard to the priv- 
ate jail of a large farmer 
in Bethal. There he was 
forced to work in the 
fields of the farmer. 

His cousin traced him 
after a great deal of dif- 
ficulty, and hired a lawyer 
to free him. The lawyer 
found no record of his 
arrest and subsequently 
was able to have him re- 
leased. 

The practice is quite 
common in South Africa. 
Over 600,000 Africans 
- spent the night in jail 
3 during the past year for 
s some “offense” against 

• pass laws. For those found 

• guilty the penalty is a 
3 week in j arbor 6 months 
X labor on a farm. 

• Funds to fight these 
*- cases in the courts are not 
3 available to one out of 

2 10,000 picked up. Klaas 

• Soko tried to fight a 

3 habeas corpus petition un- 
3 successfully. His brother 
J was ordered to p a y the 

court costs, and because 
he is too poor to do so, 
now faces a sentence at 
the same farm labor pris- 
on from which he sought 
to get his brother released. 


COLOMBIA 

Dictator Rojas Pinilla 
has been driven from of- 
fice and into exile but the 
damage of his regime still 
cripples Colombia. He ad- 
mitted that over 100,000 
Colombians died during 
political struggles over the 
past few years. 

Like other South 
American dictators, Pin- 
nilla started as a poor 
man, and in public office 
amassed millions stolen 
from the people. Under 
him all civil rights were 
abolished; press, radio and 
T.V. spoke only as he de- 
sired. 

It was a general strike 
of the workers that final- 
ly drove him out of office. 


PHILIPPINES 

Emilio Aguinaldo was a 
man to be reckoned with 


By PETER MALLORY 

back in 1901. As the lead- 
er of the Philippine In- 
surrection he held the 
U.S. Army at bay, and lost 
only through treachery. 

The American comman- 
der in the field, General 
Frederick Funston, car- 
ried a flag of truce to 
Aguinaldo’s mountain 
hideout, and under the 
flag of truce, captured 
Aguinaldo and his flag of 
rebellion. 

Recently the flag was 
returned to him in Manila. 
Aguinaldo, now 90 years 
old, accepted the flag from 
the hands of Ambassador 
Charles E. Bohlen. It was 
through this belated act 
that the world was re- 
minded of the imperialis- 
tic methods the United 
States used to subdue the 
very ones they were sup- 
posed to be helping in 
their fight for freedom 
from Spanish rule. . 

* * * 

KENYA 

The proposed new con- 
stitution for Kenya has 
been rejected by the Afri- 
can Members of the Legis- 
lative Council. Tbe pro- 
posal was made that 
African votes would count 
for least, Asian Votes a 
little more, but the votes 
of the 30,000 privileged 
whites would count more 
than the 6 million Afri- 
can votes. 

Once again Britain is 
showing its old imperial- 
ist face, and again to no 
avail, although they have 
put down the Mau Mau 
rebellion in the bloodiest 
fashion. 

Mr. Tom Mboya, who 
leads the African Mem- 
bers, has declared firmly 
for a single vote universal 
suffrage democracy in 
which Africans, Asians 
and Europeans are all 
able to have independence 
and the right of self-de- 
termination. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Tito has refused to ac- 
cept further arms ship- 
ments from the U nj i t e d 
States on the grounds that 
the American State Dept, 
continually “reappraises” 
the value of Yugoslavia. 

Tito, notable mainily for 
his dexterity in straddling 
the fence between Russia 
and the United States, can 
now afford to thumb bis 
nose at the United States. 
Dulles needs him this 
week. So low is the pres- 
tige of the United States 
throughout Europe, that 
even that reactio nary 
Robert Ruark is forced to 
state, “It is not a nic^ feel- 
ing to be an American 
abroad at this moment.” 


Don’t think that Tito is 
finished. He is only using 
“Dulles Diplomacy” and 
the lack of American pres- 
tige abroad to be forced 
to reluctantly accept an- 
other billion or so. 


AMERICAN TAXES 

How many people know 
that 83 per cent of all 
American personal income 
taxes are paid by persons 
earning less than $6,000 
per year? In cash this is 
$41 billion per year. It 
does not count the cigar- 
ette, gasoline, theater, 
luxury, liquor, city, state 
and county taxes which 
amount to billions more. 
The rich are immune 
through holding compan- 
ies^ “charitable trust s,” 
and other tax dodge de- 
vices. It is the workers 
who will pay through the 
nose for Eisenhower’s 
Sputniks just as the Rus- 
sian workers pay for Rus- 
sian boasts. 


INDONESIA 

Eight years ago the In- 
donesians won their inde- 
pendence from the Dutch 
who have extracted over 
$10 billion from their 
labors in the last 300 yer^.s 
of colonial rule. Even after 
independence the Dutch 
still hold over $2.5 billion 
in Indonesian industry. 

Independence left many 
issued unsettled; who con- 
trols West New Guinea; 
the role of the Dutch; the 
future of the economy. 
These issues are being set- 
tled on the streets and in 
the factories of Indonesia 
today. _ 

President Sukarno has 
appealed repeatedly to the 
United Nations in these 
disputes, but for reasons 
of international diplom- 
acy, the issue has not been 
resolved. Now a 24-hour 
strike has been called. 
Walls were plastered with 
signs, “Kill the Dutch.” 
Sukarno, who keeps strad- 
dling the fence, had the 
first bomb thrown at him, 
killing nine and wounding 
150 persons. P r e m ie r 
D j u a n d a, took steps, 
ordering the military to 
take measures to protect 
“anyone’s personal prop- 
erty or safety.” 

Nevertheless, the Indo- 
nesians have gone on to 
sieze all kinds of property, 
to ban the Dutch Airlines 
K.L.M., to drive out the 
Dutch, and to stage “wild- 
cat strikes” against all in- 
dustry and business. 

The main issues are far 
from settled, but the days 
of the Dutch are num- 
bered and for that matter, 
so are the days of Sukar- 
no. 
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